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THE  lAW  OF  EASEMENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  NATURE   OF  EASEMENTS. 


Sect.  1. — On  the  Nature  of  Easements  generally. 

The  word  '^  Easement,"  even  in  legal  use,  is  frequently     Chap.  I. 
misapplied,  for  in  addition  to  that  particular  class  of      °^^'  ^' 
rights  to  which  the  word  is  properly  applied,  it  is  often  ^^^'^J* 
used  to  designate  a  variety  of  rights,  which,  doubtless,  in  «  Easement/* 
some  respects,  resemble  easements,  but  which  are  really 
wanting  in  some  of  those  features  which  are  characteristic 
of  and  essential  to  easements  properly  so  called.      It  is, 
therefore,  proposed  in  this  treatise,  first,  to  point  out  the 
nature  and  peculiar  qualities  of  easements  as  they  are  to 
be  gathered  from  various  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  and 
then  to  explain  the  ways  in  which  those  rights  may  be 
acquired,  their  extent  and  the  manner  in  which  they  may 
be  used,  what  acts,  otherwise  lawful,  become  wrongful  in 
consequence  of  their  existence,  and  the  remedies  afforded 
by  law  for  disturbance  of  those  rights,  and,  lastly,  the 
ways  in  which  easements  may  be  totally  extinguished  or 
suspended  merely  for  a  time,  and,  if  suspended,  how  they 
may  be  reyived. 

The  earliest  definition  of  the  word  "  Easement "  is  to  be  Definitioii  of 
found  in  an  ancient  but  well-known  book  called  Termes  de  **®™®^^« 
la  Ley,  in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  an  ^'  easement  is  a 

o.  B 
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privilege  that  one  neighbour  hath  of  another  by  writing 
,  or  prescription,  without  profit,  as  a  way  or  sink  through  his 
land,  or  such  like  '*  {a).  To  the  trustworthy  character  of 
this  book  Bayley,  J.,  bears  testimony,  describing  it,  when 
quoting  the  above  definition,  as  a  book  of  great  antiquity 
and  accuracy  {b) ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  on  consideration, 
that  this  definition  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  it  is  capable 
of  embracing  many  rights  which  are  not  easements  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word — rights  to  which  the  word  "  Ease- 
ment" ought  not  to  be  applied  according  to  modem 
decisions.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  decisions,  the  following  definition  is  sug- 
gested, which,  it  is  conceived,  more  accurately  describes 
easements,  strictly  so  called,  and  reduces  the  meaning  of 
the  word  to  proper  limits,  as  it  is  understood  at  the  present 
day: — ^An  easement  is  a  privilege,  without  profit,  which 
the  owner  of  one  tenement  has  a  right  to  enjoy  in  respect 
of  that  tenement  in  or  over  the  tenement  of  another  per- 
son, by  reason  whereof  the  latter  is  obliged  to  suffer  or 
refrain  from  doing  something  on  his  own  tenement  for  the 
advantage  of  the  former.  This  definition  will  presently  be 
considered  in  detail,  but  a  few  words  are  required  first 
about  "  Natural  Eights  "  and  "  Licences." 


and  ***«•- 
vient "  tene- 
ments and 
owners. 


•*  Dominant "  Before  this,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  tene- 
ment in  respect  of  which  an  easement  is  enjoyed  is  called 
the  '* Dominant  Tenement,"  and  the  owner  of  that  tenement 
is  called  the  ^'  Dominant  Owner,"  while  the  tenement  in 
or  over  which  the  right  is  exercised  is  called  the  *'  Servient 
Tenement,"  and  the  owner  thereof  the  "  Servient  Owner." 

« 
Easements  of       Of  easements,  according  to  the  above  definition,  there 

^^  are  two  kinds,  similar  to  one  another  in  many  respects,  but 

differing  materially  in  many  important  particulars.      One 

kind  consists  of  easements  created  at  the  will  of  the  land- 


{a)    Termes    de    la    Ley, 
p.  284. 


(b)  Hewlins  v.  Skippamy  5 
"B.  &  C.  p.  229. 
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owner  affected  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  neighbour,  and  Chap.  I. 
the  other  of  easements  given  by  law  to  every  owner  of  ^^^'  ^' 
land,  iirespeotively  of  the  will  of  those  who  may  have  to 
bear  the  burden  of  them.  The  latter  rights  are  given  by 
law,  because^  without  them,  no  man  would  be  assured  that 
his  land  would  not  at  any  moment  be  rendered  useless  by 
a  neighbour's  act  otherwise  lawful,  or  beoause  a  neighbour 
might  otherwise  deprive  a  landowner  of  the  benefit  of 
oertain  things  which  in  the  course  of  nature  have  been 
provided  for  the  common  good  of  mankind.  The  law 
therefore  deems  it  wrong  that  one  man  should  destroy  or 
altogether  appropriate  these  for  his  own  use  te  the  detri- 
ment of  another  person.  These  easemente  are  inherent  in 
the  land  ex  jure  natura^  of  natural  right,  they  are  secured 
te  landowners  by  the  common  law,  and  are  usually  called 
**  Natural  Bights "  (c).  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  <|Katiual 
purpose  of  Natural  Bights  is  to  secure  necessary  support  "fif*^*^" 
for  land  from  adjacent  and  subjacent  soil,  and  the  due 
enjoyment  of  air,  light  and  water,  which,  by  the  provision 
of  nature,  flow  over  the  soil  of  one  landowner  te  that  of 
another  for  the  common  benefit  of  each.  Though  Natural 
Bighte  are  a  species  of  easements,  the  expression  ^'  Ease-  '*Ea8e« 
ment "  is  commonly  used  exclusively  te  denote  the  first  °^^ 
class  of  eas^nents  to  which  allusion  has  been  made — ^that 
is,  easemente  created  at  the  will  of  the  landowner  affected 
by  them — and  in  that  sense  the  word  will  be  used  through- 
out this  work ;  while  the  second  class  of  easemente — that 
is,  those  created  by  operation  of  law-^  be  diBtinguiBhed 
by  the  familiar  name  of  "  Natural  Bighte."  It  is  very 
essential  that  the  difference  in  the  origin  and  character  of 
these  two  kinds  of  easemente  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
though  in  many  cases  the  distinction  is  immaterial  (d), 

(c)  Natural    rights    have  call  it  a  natural  right  incident 

sometimes  been  caSed  ^'natu-  to  property,  it  seems  to  me 

ral  easemente."  that  those  are  only  different 

{d)  <' Whether  you  call  it  modes  of  expressing  the  origin 

an  easement  or  whether  you  of  the  right,  and  not  of  ex- 
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Ohap.  I. 
Sect.  1. 

Lioenoes. 


Betuniing  to  the  definition  of  Easements  in  Termes  de 
la  Ley^  oited  above,  it  will  be  noticed  that  those  rights  are 
said  to  be  privileges  that  one  neighbour  hath  of  another 
by  writing  or  prescription.  At  the  present  day  {e)  this 
is  not  strictly  accurate,  for  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  confer 
an  easement  by  writing  not  under  seal,  all  that  the  grantee 
will  get  will  be  a  licence  to  use  the  privilege,  as  he  would 
if  the  privilege  were  granted  by  word  of  mouth ;  he  will 
not  get  any  vested  and  perpetual  right  entitling  him  to 
continue  its  use  and  enjoyment  against  the  will  of  the 
grantor.  Thus  it  has  been  said : — "  A  right  of  way  or  a 
right  of  passage  for  water  (where  it  does  not  create  aa 
interest  in  the  land)  is  an  incorporeal  right,  and  stands 
upon  the  same  footing  with  other  incorporeal  rights — such 
as  rights  of  common,  rents,  advowsons,  &o.  It  lies  not  in 
livery  but  in  grant,  and  a  freehold  interest  in  it  cannot  be 
created  or  passed  (even  if  a  chattel  interest  may,  which  I 
think  it  cannot)  othericise  than  by  deed^^  (/).  It  is  very 
important  to  mark  this  distinction,  for  if  one  professes  to 
grant  an  easement  by  an  instrument  which  only  passes  a 
licence  to  the  grantee,  his  position  is  materially  different 
from  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  he  may  find  his 
privilege  suddenly  terminated  by  the  act  of  his  grantor  or 
his  successors  in  title  or  otherwise,  when  he  least  expects 
it.  A  grant  by  deed  will  pass  an  indefeasible  right  to  an 
easement  in  perpetuity  not  only  against  strangers,  but 


pressing  any  difference  in  the 
right  itself."  Per  James^  L.  J., 
in  The  Mayor  of  Birmingham 
v.  Allen,  L.  E.,  6  Ch.  D.  p.  292 ; 
46  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  677. 

(0)  In  olden  times  nothing 
was  called  a  writing  but  a 
document  under  seal — Wil- 
liams on  Heal  Property. 

(/)  Per  Bayley,  J.,  in  Hew- 
line  V.  Shippam,  5  B.  &  C. 
p.  229.     Fentiman  v.  Smith, 


4  East,  107.  Cocker  v.  Cow- 
per,  1  C,  M.  &  R.  418.  Al- 
though  no  easement  may  be 
conferred  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  deed,  circumstances  may 
be  such  that  an  intended 
grantor  will  be  restrained 
by  injunction  on  equitable 
grounds  from  obstructing  the 
enjoyment  of  an  intended 
easement.  McManusy.  Cooke, 
L.  R,  35  Ch.  D.  681  ;  56  L. 
J.,  Ch.  662. 
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against  the  grantor  and  his  assigns ;  whereas  "  a  dispensa-     ^p.  I. 
tion  or  lioence  properly  passeth  no  interest,  nor  alters  or 1— L 


transfers  property  in  anything,  but  only  makes  an  action 
lawful  which  without  it  had  been  unlawful"  (^).  The 
privilege  of  a  mere  licensee  is  therefore  of  an  extremely 
imstable  character  as  against  his  grantor  or  his  successors 
in  title,  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  whether 
a  licensee  would  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  his  licence 
by  legal  proceedings  if  interfered  with  not  merely  by 
the  grantor  but  by  any  other  person.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  discuss  this  question  here,  but  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  his  right  to  enjoy  his  privilege  is  not  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  strangers,  for  a  licensee  has  generally 
power  to  sue,  either  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name  of  his 
grantor,  any  stranger  who  is  a  wrong-doer  and  hinders 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  privilege  (A). 

The  several  parts  of  the  definition  of  an  Easement  above  Defioition 
given  will  now  be  considered.  *"*  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  an  easement  is  a  Privilege,  The  word  An  easement 
^^privikgey^  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  word  used  in  the  ^  *  '^^  ^^' 
old  definition  in  Termes  de  la  Ley,  and  it  is  retained,  as  it 
expresses  very  accurately  the  nature  of  an  easement  in  this 
respect.  An  easement  is  not  a  right  to  land  nor  to  any 
corporeal  interest  in  land ;  and  thus,  to  illustrate  the  point 
by  an  example,  a  grant  of  a  right  of  way  does  not  convey 
the  soil  over  which  the  way  passes  to  the  grantee,  but 
merely  the  privilege  of  walking  over  it.  From  this  it  follows, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  that  the  grantee  or  owner  of  the 
privilege  cannot  prevent  another  person,  even  a  trespasser, 
from  using  the  land,  if  such  user  does  not  impede  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  right  of  passage  (»').     In  the  case  of 

(j)  Per  Vaughan^  0.  J.,  in  161. 

Thoma9  V.  SorreU,  Yaughan,  (h)  Post,  Ohap.  IV.  Sect.  1. 

351.     Wood  V.  Leadhitter,  13  («)  Rex  v.  Jolliffe,  2  T.  E. 

M.  &  W.  838 ;  14  L.  J.,  Exch.  90. 
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Chap.  I.  Clifford  V.  Hoare  (A;),  Brett,  J.,  marked  this  distmotion 
^^^'  ^'  between  an  easement  and  a  corporeal  interest  in  land, 
when  he  said : — "  The  road  is  not  his,  the  exdnaive  use  of 
it  is  not  granted  to  him ;  what  was  granted  to  him  was  an 
easement  and  nothing  more.  The  soil  has  not  been  oon- 
yeyed  to  him,  but  he  has  the  right  to  use  a  road  forty  feet 
wide.  If  the  soil  of  the  road  had  been  granted  to  the 
plaintiff,  any  interference  with  it  would  have  been  action- 
able ;  but  where  an  easement  over  a  road  is  granted,  only 
the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  road  passes ;  this  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  the  authorities  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  right  to  the  soil  and  an  easement  oyer  it." 

There  may,  however,  be  cases  in  which  the  subject  of  a 
grant  or  privilege  is  of  such  a  character  that,  although  at 
first  sight  the  grant  may  seem  to  be  merely  a  grant  of  an 
easement,  or  a  privilege  in  the  nature  of  an  easement,  yet 
it  is  in  fact  more  than  that,  and  amounts  to  a  grant  of  the 
entire  interest  of  the  grantor  in  the  soil.  The  principle  of 
law  is  that  if  the  entire  interest  in  the  soil  is  granted  away, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  grantor  from  any  right  to  the  use  of 
it  or  from  participation  in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the 
subject  of  the  grant  cannot  be  an  easement  or  privilege  in 
the  nature  of  an  easement.  Thus  it  has  been  held  that  a 
right  to  take  coal  from  under  the  land  of  another  person 
is  an  incorporeal  right  or  a  privilege,  but  a  right  to  all  the 
coal  lying  under  a  particular  close  is  a  corporeal  right  and 
not  a  privilege,  because  it  is  a  right  to  a  definite  part  of 
the  soil  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  grantor  (/) ;  so  also 
a  grant  of  the  exclusive  use  of  land  does  not  confer  merely 
a  privilege  of  using  the  land,  but  as  it  excludes  the  grantor 
from  all  future  benefit  it  is  a  grant  of  the  soil  itself,  and 
such  a  right  is  therefore  not  an  easement  (m).  In  accord- 
ed) 43  L.  J.,  0.  P.  225  ;  Cro.  Eliz.  683.  Doe  d.  HanUy 
L.  R.,  9  C.  P.  862.  V.     Wood,   2    Baxn.   &  Aid. 

(I)  Wilkinson  v.  Proud,  1 1      724, 
M.  &  W.  33 ;  12  L.  J.,  Exch.         (m)  Buszard  v.  Capel,  8  B. 
227.      Sanders    v.   Norwood,      &  C.  141  ;  6  L.  J.,  K.  B.  267  ; 
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anoe  ^th  this  prinoiple,  it  was  said  by  the  Lord  Chanoellor     Oliap.  I. 
in  the  case  of  Dyer  v.  Lady  James  Hay  (n),  that  *'  neither      ^^^'  ^' 
by  the  law  of  Scotland  nor  of  England  oan  there  be  a  pre- 
Boriptive  right  in  the  nature  of  a  servitude  or  easement  so 
large  as  to  predude  the  ordinary  uses  of  property  by  the 
owner  of  the  lands  affected." 

The  principle  of  law  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  public 
ways.  Public  ways,  however,  are  not  easements,  though 
many  of  their  incidents  are  analogous  to  those  of  private 
ways  which  are  easements.  The  respondent,  in  a  case 
stated  by  a  metropolitan  magistrate,  was  owner  of  some 
premises  adjoining  a  public  highway,  which  he  used  for 
depositing  machineiy  of  a  heavy  character.  In  conveying 
the  machinery  to  his  yard,  across  the  paved  footway, 
which  ran  in  front  of  his  gate,  the  respondent  broke  the 
flag-stones,  and  was  summoned  before  the  magistrate, 
under  the  Highway  Act,  for  a  nuisance ;  and  it  became  a 
question  whether  he  had  a  right  to  take  his  machinery 
into  the  yard  in  that  manner,  or  whether,  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  way  to  the  public  for  a  footway,  he  had  been 
so  deprived  of  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  soil  that  it  could 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  machinery 
over  it  to  the  yard.  It  was  decided  that  his  right  to  the 
use  of  the  soil  of  the  footway  for  the  machinery  was  not 
lost.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  said : — "  The  right  of 
the  respondent  depends  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
rights  acquired  by  the  public  over  the  footway  in  question, 
either  at  common  law  or  under  the  Highway  Acts  or  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  (18  &  19  Yict.  c.  120), 
B.  98.  The  owner  who  dedicates  to  the  public  use  as  a 
highway  a  portion  of  his  land,  parts  with  no  other  right 
than  a  right  of  passage  to  the  public  over  the  land  so 
dedicated,  and  may  exercise  all  other  rights  of  ownership 

in  Ezch.  Cham.,  6  Bing.  (ft)  1  Macq.  305.  Hext  v. 
160;  3  Y.  &  J.  344.  ReiUy  OiU,  L.  B.,  7  Ch.  Ap.  699 ; 
V.  Booth,  44  Ch.  D.  12.  41  L.  J.,  Ch.  761. 
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Chap.  I.     not  inoonfiiBtent  therewith,  and  the  appropriation  made  tq 
^^^^'         and  adopted  by  the  pubKo  of  a  part  of  the  street  to  one 


kind  of  passage,  and  another  part  to  another,  does  not 
deprive  him  of  any  rights  as  owner  of  the  land,  not  ineon- 
sistent  with  the  right  of  passage  bj  the  public  "  (o). 

wuhotu  The  next  assertion  in  the  definition  is  that  an  easement 

^^'^'  is  a  privilege  without  profit.    A  right  by  which  one  person 

is  entitled  to  remove  and  appropriate  for  his  own  use  any 
part  of  the  soil  belonging  to  another  man,  or  anything 
growing  in  or  attached  to  or  subsisting  upon  his  land  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit  to  be  gained  from  the  property 
thereby  acquired  in  the  thing  removed,  has  always  been 
considered  in  law  a  different  species  of  right  from  an  ease- 
ment, and  is  commonly  called  a  profit  d  prendre.  Thus  it 
was  said  in  an  old  case : — ^*  The  word  '  easement '  is  known 
in  law,  but  here  the  thing  itself  is  set  forth — viz.,  to  catch, 
fish,  &o. — ^and  certainly  no  instance  can  be  given  of  a  pre- 
scription for  such  a  liberty  by  such  a  word  or  name  "  {p). 
So  it  has  been  held  that  a  right  to  take  stones  from  the 
land  of  another  person  to  mend  roads  is  a  profit  d  prendre 
and  not  an  easement  (g) ;  and  rights  to  turn  cattle  into  a 
lane  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pasture  (r),  and  to  enter 
land  and  to  cut  and  carry  away  trees  there  growing  («),  are 
profits  d  prendre  and  not  easements.  It  has  been  decided^ 
however,  that  a  right  to  enter  land  and  to  draw  and  take 
away  water  is  an  easement,  and  not  ek profit  d prendre;  the 
reason  being  that  water  is  not  a  part  or  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  nor,  unless  confined  in  a  tank  or  other  vessel — and  then 
only  so  long  as  it  is  retained  there — the  property  of  the 

(o)    Vestry    of   St.    Mary  C.  P.  240. 

Newington  v.  Jacohs^  L.  R.,  (r)  Bailey  v.  Appleyard,  8 

7  Q.  B.  47  ;  41  L.  J.,  M.  C.  72.  A.  &  E.  161 ;  7  L.  J.,  N.  S., 

{p)  Peers  v.  Lucy^  4  Mod.  K.  B.  145. 

355.  («)  Bailey  v.  Stevens,  12  G. 

(q)  Constable  v.  Nicholson,  B.,  N.  S.  91 ;  31  L.  J.,  C.  P. 

14  0.  B.,  N.  S.  230  ;  32  L.  J.,  226. 
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owner  of  the  land  oyer  which  it  flows  or  on  whioh  it  ia     Chap.  I. 
standing  (0.  Sect,  h 

Instances  are  to  he  found  in  which  the  word  '^easer 
ment "  has  heen  applied  to  profits  d  prendre^  as  in  Keppel 
▼.  Bailey  (w),  where  Lord  Brougham,  0.,  said : — "  So,  in 
respect  of  enjoyment,  one  may  have  the  possession  and  the 
fee  simple,  and  another  may  have  ...  an  easement,  as  a 
right  of  way  upon  it  or  of  common  over  it ; "  but  this 
cannot  he  regarded  as  a  studied  or  careful  expression,  as  it 
was  meant  only  to  give  ways  and  commons  as  instances, 
among  others,  of  interests  permitted  by  law  to  be  annexed 
in  permanence  as  burdens  on  estates,  in  contradistinction  to 
burdens  which  the  law  will  not  allow.  The  expression, 
like  other  uses  of  the  word  to  be  found  at  times,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  erroneous. 

An  easement  is,  in  the  next  place,  defined  to  be  a  Koeasemeiits 
privilege  which  the  owner  of  one  tenement  has  a  right  to  "^  *"*■ 
enjoy  in  respect  of  that  tenement  in  or  over  the  tenement  of 
another  person.  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  two  tenements 
are  mentioned — one  belonging  to  the  person  entitled  to  the 
easement,  the  other  that  in  or  over  which  the  easement  is 
to  be  enjoyed ;  and  it  will  be  further  remarked  that  the 
easement  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  respect  of  the  first-named 
tenement.  If  an  easement  were  a  right  to  which  a  person 
could  be  entitled  irrespectively  of  any  land  of  which  he  is 
possessed,  such  a  right  might  be  called  an  easement  in 
grosSy  and  a  contention  has  been  raised  whether  the  law 
will  not  recognise  such  a  right,  but  the  authorities  are  now 
conclusive  that  it  will  not.  The  word  "  easement "  may 
indeed^  in  many  instances,  be  found  to  have  been  applied 
to  rights  in  gross,  but,  like  the  application  of  the  word  to 
a  profit  d  prendre  above  noted,  that  use  of  the  word  is, 
without  doubt,  erroneous.     An  instance  of  this  misuse 

(0  Race  V.  Ward,  4  E.  &     E.  768 ;  6  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  K.  B. 
B.  702;  24  L.  J.,  0.  B.  163.      59. 
Manning  v.  WasdaU,  6  A.  &         (ti)  2  Myl.  &  K.  p.  536. 
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Chap.  I. 
Seot.  1. 


oocurs  in  the  oase  of  Dovaston  v.  Payne  (t?) ,  wheie  Heath,  J.y 
is  reported  to  have  said,  when  speaking  of  a  publio  high- 
way, the  right  to  the  use  of  which  belonging  to  the  public 
could  not  have  been  had  in  respect  of  any  tenement, — 
^^  the  property  is  in  the  owner  of  the  soil,  subject  to  an 
element  for  the  benefit  of  the  public." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  old  definition  of  an  ease- 
ment in  Termes  de  la  Ley^  there  is  nothing  said  about  a 
tenement  in  respect  of  which  a  right  to  be  an  easement 
must  be  enjoyed ;  but  this,  according  to  modem  decisions, 
is  another  of  the  defects  in  that  definition,  for  it  is  clearly- 
established  now  that  there  is  no  such  right  known  to  the 
law  as  an  easement  in  gross.  True  it  is  that  there  may  be 
rights  analogous  in  many  respects  to  easements  unattached 
to  any  tenement,  but  they  are  not  easements,  and  lack 
many  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  those  rights :  for 
instance,  there  may  well  be  a  right  of  way  in  gross,  but 
such  a  right  is  a  personal  right  only,  and  cannot  be 
assigned  by  the  grantee  to  another  person  (a;),  whereas  an 
easement  of  way  is  appurtenant  to  the  grantee's  land,  and 
will  pass  with  that  land  to  an  assignee  if  proper  words  of 
conveyance  be  used. 

Several  authorities  may  be  cited  in  support  of  the  pro- 
position that  a  right  in  gross  is  not  an  easement — as,  for 
instance,  Bangeley  v.  The  Midland  Railway  Company  (y), 
which  was  a  case  arising  out  of  the  diversion  of  a  public 
footway  by  the  railway  company.  Lord  Cairns,  L.  J.,  in 
the  course  of  his  judgment,  expressed  his  opinion  on  this 
point  in  most  distinct  terms,  for  he  said : — "  Now  it  is  said 


(»)  2  8m.  L.  0.  147,  8th 
ed. ;  2  H.  Bl.  627.  In  Brumfitt 
V.  Roberts  (L.  R.,  5  C.  P.  224  ; 
39  L.  J.,  C.  P.  95),  a  right  to 
a  pew  in  church  is  designated 
an  easement :  and  in  Barlow 
V.  Rhodes  (1  C.  &  M.  p.  448), 
Bayley,  B.,  appHed  the  same 
word  to  a  right  to  common. 


{x)  Ackroydy.  Smith,  10  0. 
B.  164;  19L.  J.,  C.  P.  315. 
Weekly  v.  Wildman,per  Triby^ 
0.  J.,  1  Ld.  Raym.  405. 

(y)  L.  R.,  3  Ch,  Ap.  306 ; 
37  L.  J.,  Ch.  313.  See  also 
Simpson  Y,  Corporation  of  God^ 
manchsster,  64  L.  J.,  Ch.  837. 
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that  it "  (tliat  is,  the  land  over  which  a  new  footway  'was  Chap.  I. 
to  be  made)  "  is  not  to  be  pennanently  used,  and  that  ^  '  * 
the  only  object  of  the  company  is  to  create  an  easement 
over  it,  and  that  the  land  will  remain  the  freehold  and 
properfy  of  the  original  owner  subject  to  that  easement. 
I  will  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  that  is  a  correct 
expression,  and    that    the  object    is  to  create  what  is 

properly  termed  an  easement  over  the  land But 

I  must  also  observe  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  an  incor- 
rect expression  to  speak  of  this  as  an  easement.  There 
can  be  no  easement  properly  so  called  unless  there  be 
both  a  servient  and  a  dominant  tenement.  There  is  in 
this  case  no  dominant  tenement  whatever.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  well-known  case  of  Bovaaton  v.  Pa/^ncy  Mr. 
Justice  Heath  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  regard  to  a 
public  highway,  that  the  freehold  continued  in  the  owner 
of  the  adjoiniog  land,  subject  to  an  easement  in  favour  of 
the  public;  and  that  expression  has  occasionally  been 
repeated  since  that  time.  That,  however,  is  hardly  an 
accurate  expression.  There  can  be  no  such  thing,  accord- 
ing to  our  law,  or  according  to  the  civil  law,  as  what  I 
may  term  an  easement  in  gross.  An  easement  must  be 
connected  with  a  dominant  tenement.  In  truth,  a  public 
road  or  highway  is  not  an  easement ;  it  is  a  dedication  to 
the  public  of  the  occupation  of  the  surface  of  the  land  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  and  repassing,  the  public  generally 
taking  upon  themselves  (through  the  parochial  authorities 
or  otherwise)  the  obligation  of  repairing  it.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  ordinary 
easement,  where  the  occupation  remains  in  the  owner  of 
the  servient  tenement,  subject  to  the  easement."  And  in  a 
more  recent  case  (2)  the  question  was  raised  whether  a  right 
of  way  for  barges  of  the  public  along  a  navigable  river 
is  an  easement  within  the  meaning  of  the  County  Courts 
Act  (51  &  52  Vict.  c.  43),  s.  60,  which  limits  the  juris- 

(2)  Hawkins  v.  Butter,  61  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  146. 
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Ohap.  I.      diction  of  County  Courts  in  cases  in  which  rights  to 

'  easements  are  in  question.     It  was  held  that  such  a  right 

is  not  an  easement,  and  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  said : — 
"  Now  sometimes  the  word  *  easement '  is  used  loosely, 
but  in  a  sufficiently  accurate  sense,  to  express  rights  of 
various  kinds  in  cases  where  a  dominant  tenement  and  a 
servient  tenement  do  not  co-exist.  But  according  to  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  term,  the  word  ^  easement '  implies 
a  dominant  tenement  in  respect  of  which  the  easement  is 
claimed,  and  a  servient  tenement  over  which  it  is  claimed 
in  respect  of  the  dominant  tenement."  So,  again,  Martin, 
B.,  in  Hill  V.  Tupper  (a),  said : — "  An  easement  is  a  right 
ancillary  to  the  enjoyment  of  land,"  and  there  are  other 
expressions  to  the  same  effect  (J).  In  Simpson  v.  Mayor  of 
Oodmanchester  (c),  where  the  defendants  claimed  a  right  to 
open  lock-gates  to  prevent  their  land  being  flooded,  it  was 
held  that  the  right  was  an  easement,  and  that  the  land 
was  the  dominant  tenement. 

Incorporeal  It  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  decided  whether  an 
t^emrat.  easement  or  other  incorporeal  hereditament  can  be  appur- 
tenant to  another  incorporeal  hereditament,  but  the  question 
arose  in  the  case  of  Hanbury  v.  Jenkim  (d).  The  main 
question  related  to  a  right  of  fishing  in  the  River  Usk, 
which  was  claimed  some  miles  up  the  river,  and  to  get  to 
the  locus  in  quo  a  further  claim  was  made  to  aright  of  way. 
In  deciding  the  main  question,  Buckley,  J.,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  plaintiff  who  claimed  the  right  of  way 
was  entitled,  not  only  to  the  fishing,  but  to  the  soil  of  the 
river,  which,  of  course,  was  a  corporeal  hereditament,  and 

(o)  32  L.  J.,  Exch.  p.  217.  appeal,  L.  R.,  (1896)  1  Ch. 

{h)  See  also    Shuttleworth  214 ;  65  L.  J.,  Ch.   154.     In 

V.  Le  Fleming,  19  C.  B.,  N.  H.  L.,  L.  R.,  (1897)  A.  C. 

S.  687  ;  84  L.  J.,  C.  P.  309.  696  ;  66  L.  J.,  Ch.  770. 

^oun*j  V. /may,  8  H  &  C.  ^^   j^    -^     ^^^^^^        ^ 

486  ;  34  L.  J.,  Exch.  52.  .^^  ^.^-r    J  )^    ^ 

(c)  64  L.  J.,  Ch.  837 ;  on     ^01 ;  70  L.  J.,  Ch.  730. 
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thus  the  question  escaped  deoisioii ;  but  he  stated  for  the     Chap.  I. 
reasons  he  gave  that  he  thought  that,  even  if  the  plaintiff      ^^^'  ^' 
only  had  an  incorporeal  right  of  fishing,  and  not  the  soil  of 
the  river,  the  incorporeal  right  could  well  have  been  the 
dominant  tenement  for  the  right  of  way.      The  only 
authority  cited  for  this  conclusion  is  a  passage  in  Coke 
upon  Littleton,  at  p.  121  b,  which  appears  to  be  of  doubtful 
aocnracy ;  but  in  Hea*grav6  and  Butler's  edition  there  is  a 
note  to  which  the  learned  judge  assigned  considerable 
weight,  saying  that  the  true  test  seems  to  be  "the  propriety 
of  relation  between  the  principal  and  the  adjunct ;  which 
may  be  found  out  by  considering  whether  they  so  agree  in 
nature  and  quality  as  to  be  capable  of  union  without  any 
incongruity."    He  added  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  no  incongruity  in  the  union  of  the  right  of  fishing 
and  the  right  of  way,  and  that  the  former  could  therefore 
support  the  easement.    The  point,  however,  is  by  no  means 
free  from  doubt.    Where  a  right  of  public  way  along  a 
road  was  set  up  by  a  district  council  as  a  dominant 
tenement  to  an  easement  or  right  to  conduct  by  means  of 
a  pipe  from  a  road  on  to  an  adjoining  owner's  land  the 
rain-water  that  came  down  the  road,  it  was  held  that  neither 
the  public  nor  the  council  had  any  such  right.   Lord 
Alveratone,  C.  J.,  saying,  ''In  order  to  foimd  a  daim  to 
an  easement  of  this  character  there  must  be  a  dominant 
tenement  to  which  the  easement  can  be  attached.    I  can 
find  no  authority  for  the  suggestion  that  a  right  of  way 
can  be  considered  to  be  such  a  dominant  tenement  for  the 
purpose  of  having  such  a  right  attached  to  it,  and  there 
seem  to  me  great   difficulties    in  coming  to  that  con- 
clusion" {e),    A  further  objection  to  the  claim  might  have 
been  made  on  the  ground  that  a  prescriptive  claim  is  based 
on  a  presumed  grant,  but  as  the  public  cannot  take  by 

(c)    Attorney  -  General    v.  decision  of  the  Chief  Justice 

Copeland,    L.    B.,   (1901)    2  was  reversed,  but  on  other 

K.  B.  101 ;  70  L.  J.,  K.  B.  rounds,  L.  R,  (1902)  1  K. 

512  ;    on  appeal,  when  the  B.  690 ;  71  L.  J.,  Ch.  472. 
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Chap.  I.      grant,  a  presoriptive  olaim  of  this  kind  in  &TOiir  of  the 
Sect.  1.       t  !• 1  •_•! 


public  must  fail. 


Easements  It  foUows,  as  a  ooroUaiy  to  the  proposition,  that  there 

eoT^  from  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  thing  as  an  easement  in  gross,  that  an 
their  domi-  easement  appurtenant  to  land  cannot  be  severed  from  it, 
ments.  and  bj  assignment  made  an  easement  in  gross ;  and  if  a 

man  has  by  grant  a  personal  right  in  the  nature  of  an 
easement,  not  appurtenant  to  any  dominant  tenement, 
that  he  cannot  assign  such  a  right  to  another  person  as 
an  easement  in  gross.  This  was  decided  in  the  case  of 
Ackroyd  v.  Smith  (/),  and  it  might  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  that  case  without  further  comment  were  it  not  that 
there  have  been  several  attempts  to  violate  this  principle 
of  law.  In  Ackroyd  v.  Smith  the  case  was  that  one 
Lister  conveyed  a  close  of  land  to  John  Smith,  and 
granted  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  he  and  they 
respectively,  being  owners  and  occupiers  for  the  time 
being  of  tiie  said  dose,  and  all  persons  having  occasion 
to  resort  thereto,  should  have  the  right  and  privilege  of 
passing  and  repassing,  with  or  without  horses,  cattle, 
carts,  and  carriages,  for  all  purposes^  in,  over,  along,  and 
through  a  certain  road.  By  subsequent  conveyances,  one 
moiety  ''of  the  said  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  pre- 
mises, and  appurtenances^*  became  vested  in  Samuel  Smith, 
one  of  the  defendants,  and  the  other  moiety  became  vested 
in  Thomas  Smith,  tbe  other  defendant.  It  was  alleged 
in  the  plea  that  these  defendants,  being  seised  and  owners, 
and  having  occasion,  for  their  otcn  purposes^  to  use  the 
right  and  privilege,  did  pass  and  repass  for  the  purposes 
of  them,  the  defendants,  without  saying  that  the  user 
was  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  and  from  the  dominant 
tenement.  It.  appears,  therefore,  first,  that  Lister  had 
granted  a  right  of  way  for  all  purposes,  whether  con- 
nected with  the  user  of  the  land  or  not,  and  thus  had 
attempted  to  create  an  easement  in  gross,  and  that  an 

(/)  10  C.  B.  164  :  19  L.  J.,  C.  P.  315. 
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attempt  had  been  made  to  assign  this  right  in  gross  to  the     Chap.  L 
defendants;  and,  secondly,  that  the  defendants  tried  to  ' 

justify  the  user  by  stating,  not  a  user  in  connection  with 
the  dominant  tenement,  but  for  their  own  purposes.  The 
Ciourt  distinctly  decided  that  a  right  unconnected  with 
the  enjoyment  or  occupation  of  land  cannot  be  annexed 
as  an  incident  to  it,  and  that  an  easement  appendant 
to  a  house  or  land  cannot  be  granted  away  and  made 
a  right  in  gross;  so  that  the  defendants  as  assignees 
could  not  avail  themselyes  of  the  grant  to  John  Smith. 
This  is  the  leading  case  on  this  subject,  and  the  principle 
established  is  one  of  great  importance,  which,  though 
frequently  assailed,  has  not  yet  been  oyerthrown,  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  high  authorities  who  have  differed  in  opinion  with 
regard  to  it. 

The  cases  in  which  this  principle  has  been  assailed 
have  not  taken  quite  the  same  form  as  Ackroyd  y.  Smith; 
and  they  haye  not  so  directly  and  openly  brought  the 
principle  into  question  as  that  case  did.  They  haye  all 
been  cases  in  which  owners  of  land  abutting  on  streams, 
and  therefore,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter,  entitled  to 
natural  rights  to  use  the  water,  have  granted  or  attempted 
to  grant  to  persons,  who  otherwise  would  haye  no  right  to 
take  the  water,  a  part  of  their  own  natural  rights  {g).  It 
has  been  the  opinion  of  some  judges  of  great  eminence 
that  they  have  power  to  do  this,  and  the  argument  em- 
ployed has  been — ^Is  it  not  true  that  if  a  man  has  any  kind 
of  property,  he  may  grant  to  others  estates  in  it  and  rights 
of  enjoyment  of  it,  and  that  the  grantees  may  maintain 
actions  against  those  who  disturb  them  ?  Thus,  a  man 
entitled  to  land  may  grant  leases,  or  he  may  grant  the 

(y)    Stockport    Waterworks  morden  Joint  Stock  Mill  Com^ 

Company  v.  Potter^  3  H.  &  C.  pany,  L.  R,  11  Q.  B.  D.  155  ; 

800.      Nuttall  y.   Bracewell,  52L.  J.,  Q.  B.  445.     Kensitv. 

L.  B.,  2  Exch.   1 ;  36  L.  J.,  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 

Exch.    1.     Ormerod  y.    Tod-  pany,  52  L.  J.,  Ch.  608. 
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Chap.  I. 
Sect.  1. 


Dominant 
and  serrient 
tenements 
distinct. 


exclusive  herbage,  a  right  of  depasturing,  a  right  of  way, 
or  a  right  to  game ;  he  may  grant  the  mines  underneath 
or  the  right  to  get  minerals,  and  other  rights  in  or  over 
the  property,  or  of  enjoyment  of  it.  So  if  the  land  is 
covered  with  water  he  may  grant  rights  of  fishing.  So  the 
grantees  of  mines  may  re-grant.  So  of  chattels,  the  owner 
may  let  them  on  hire.  If,  therefore,  a  man  has  a  right  to 
take  water  from  a  stream  as  it  flows  by  his  land,  why  may 
he  not  grant  that  right  to  another  person  ?  (A) .  The  argu- 
ment appears  at  first  sight  reasonable;  but  if  owners  of 
land  abutting  on  streams  have  power  to  grant  away 
portions  of  their  rights  to  other  persons,  is  not  that  power 
a  power  to  grant  away  an  easement  or  natural  right  ap- 
purtenant to  the  riparian  land  as  such  and  make  it  a  right 
in  gross,  or  annex  it  to  property  to  which  it  is  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  appurtenant?  The  fallacy  of  the  argument 
seems  to  be  in  regarding  an  easement  as  a  subject  of  pro- 
perty, like  land,  mines,  or  chattels.  An  easement  is  not 
property,  but  a  right  in  somebody  else's  property,  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  stream,  a  right  in  flowing  water  which,  while 
flowing,  is  not  a  subject  of  property.  Not  being  property, 
it  cannot  be  disposed  of  like  land  or  chattels,  and  the  right 
of  user  cannot  be  made  over  to  another  person  at  the  will 
of  the  person  who  has  a  personal  right  to  use  it  for  the 
benefit  of  his  land  and  his  land  only.  Another  reason  is 
that  an  easement,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  can  only 
derive  its  origin  from  a  grant  by  the  servient  owner,  which, 
unless  otherwise  expressed,  must  be  presumed  to  have  been 
made  for  a  particular  purpose,  viz.,  the  benefit  of  the  domi- 
nant estate.  To  separate  it  from  that  estate  would  be  to 
violate  the  purpose  and  condition  of  the  grant;  and  a 
natural  right,  though  not  depending  on  a  grant,  is  given 
by  law  for  the  same  purpose  and  on  a  similar  condition. 

As  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  easement  that 
there  shall  be  two  tenements — a  dominant  tenement  to 

(A)  Per  Bramwelly   B.,   in     Exch.  p.  11 ;  36  L.  J.,  Exch. 
Nuttall  V.  Bracewellj  L.  E.,  2      p.  5. 
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wbioh  the  right  is  appurtenant,  and  a  seryient  tenement  in  Cliap.  I. 
or  over  which  that  right  is  enjoyed — ^so  it  is  also  essential  ^^  '  ' 
that  those  tenements  shall  he  distinct  properties :  that  is, 
that  thej  shall  belong  to  different  persons.  This  is  a 
point  which  soaroelj  needs  demonstration,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  if  two  tenements  belong  to  one  individual,  he  has  a 
right,  as  owner,  to  use  each  in  whatever  manner  he  likes, 
and  he  may  use  the  one  tenement  as  servient  to  the  other 
simply  because  it  is  his  own,  and  not  because  he  has  any 
special  or  peculiar  right  beyond  his  rights  as  owner  to  use 
one  tenement  as  appurtenant  or  servient  to  the  other ;  in 
whatever  manner,  therefore,  he  exercises  his  right,  he 
exercises  it  in  his  capacity  of  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the 
right  he  exercises  is  not  an  easement  but  a  proprietary 
right  incident  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  In  Bright  v. 
Walker  (t),  Parke,  B.,  in  speaking  of  the  causes  which 
would  prevent  an  easement  being  acquired  by  prescription, 
says: — ^''For  the  same  reason  it  would  not"  (that  is,  title 
would  not  be  acquired)  "if  there  had  been  unity  of  possession 
during  all  or  part  of  the  time;  for  then  the  claimant  would 
not  have  enjoyed  as  of  right  the  easement,  but  the  soil 
itself."  "  We  all  agree,"  said  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  delivering 
judgment  in  the  Ikchequer  Chamber,  *^  that  where  there 
is  a  unity  of  seisin  of  the  land,  and  of  the  way  over  the 
land,  in  one  and  the  same  person,  the  right  of  way  is  either 
extinguished  or  suspended  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
respective  estates  in  the  land  and  the  way  "  (/).  So,  again, 
where  the  defendant  claimed  a  right  to  pollute  a  stream  to 
the  detriment  of  a  mill-owner,  by  reason  of  having  been 
accustomed  for  twenty  years  to  throw  cinders  into  the  water, 
Coleridge,  J.,  when  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
said: — '*0r,  secondly,  the  defendant  might  claim  the 
banks  and  bed  of  the  Hebble,  on  and  in  which  the  cinders 
and  soorisd  have  been  deposited,  as  in  his  own  occupation, 


(0  1  C,  M.  &  R.  p.  219.         E.   p.   761 ;  6  L.  J.,  N.   S., 
Ij)  JavMt  V.  Planty  4  A.  &      Exch.  260. 

o.  c 
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Chap.  I.  in  whioh  case  the  right  to  deposit  them  there  ootdd  be  no 
^^^'  ^'  easement "  (A*).  And,  again,  in  the  case  of  a  claim  of  right 
to  light  it  was  decided  ^at  while  the  dominant  and  ser- 
vient tenements  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  person, 
no  easement  or  right  to  unobstructed  light  could  be  ac- 
quired by  prescription ;  and  Lord  Hatherley,  C,  said : — 
*'  I  take  the  principle  of  that  case  "  (that  is,  a  case  he  had 
been  mentioning),  "in  spite  of  one  expression  as  to  the 
possibility  of  interruption,  to  be,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
an  easement  over  land  you  must  not  be  the  possessor  of  it, 
for  you  cannot  have  the  land  itself  and  also  an  easement 
overit"(/).  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  whether 
a  person  who  owns  one  estate  In  his  own  right  and  another 
as  trustee,  could  not  make  the  former  servient  to  the  latter 
in  such  a  way  that  an  easement  might  be  created  (m).  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  he  could,  for  various  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

It  is  on  this  principle  that  a  tenant  could  not  at  common 
law  acquire  an  easement  by  prescription  in  land  belonging 
to  his  landlord,  for  the  possession  and  user  by  the  tenant 
is  the  possession  and  user  of  his  landlord,  and  the  landlord 
could  not  acquire  an  easement  in  his  own  soil  (n).  It  has 
been  questioned  in  late  years,  however,  on  more  occasions 
than  one,  whether  an  occupier  of  one  tenement  cannot 
acquire  an  easement  by  prescription  under  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act(o)  in  another  tenement  of  his  landlord,  not 
against  him,  but  against  the  occupier,  to  whom  the  quasi" 
servient  tenement  happened  to  be  leased,  such  easement 
being  co-extensive  with  the  period  during  which  the  two 


7  E.  & 


k)  MurgairoidY.  Rohinson^  (n)  Oayfori  v.  Moffatt^  L. 

B.  p.  397 ;  26  L.  J.,  R.,  4  Oh.  Ap.  133.     Outram 

Q.  B.  p.  238.  V.  Maude,  L.  R.,  17  Ch.  D. 

(/)  Ladyman  v.  Grave^  L.  E.,  891 ;  50  L.  J.,  Oh.  783.    Rui- 

6  Oh.  Ap.  p.  767.  sell  v.  Harford,  L.  E.,  2  Eq. 

(m)  Ecclesiastical  Commis^  507. 

sioners  v.  Kino,  L.  R.,  14  Oh.  ,  ^  ^  «  «  .-«.„  «^ 

D.  218 ;  49  L.  J.,  Ch.  629,  (o)  2  &  8  WiU.  IV.  c.  71. 
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tenements  are  jomtly  leased.    This  question  belongs  to  a     Chap.  I. 
later  place,  however,  and  will  be  there  considered  (p).  ^^'  ^* 

Although  at  common  law  an  easement  could  not  be 
acquired  by  prescription  bj  a  tenant  against  his  landlord, 
a  landlord  could  of  course  confer  any  right  he  pleased 
upon  his  tenant  by  grants  and  in  some  cases  a  grant  would 
be  implied  {q)» 


Afi  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  easement  that  Easements 
there  shall  be  a  dominant  tenement  in  respect  of  which  don^uit 
the  right  may  be  possessed,  so  it  is  also  essential  that  tenement. 
the  easement  shall  be  beneficial  to  the  occupation  of  the 
dominant  tenement.  The  leading  case  in  which  this 
principle  has  been  recognised  and  followed  is,  perhaps, 
Ackroyd  y.  8m%th  (r),  in  which  Coleridge,  J.,  after  citing 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Brougham  in  Keppel  v.  Bailey  («), 
said: — ^'^It  would  be  a  novel  incident  attached  to  land 
that  the  owner  and  occupier  should,  for  purposes  wholly 
unconneoted  with  that  land,  and  merely  because  he  is 
owner  and  occupier,  have  a  right  of  road  over  other  land ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  a  grant  of  such  a  privilege  or  ease- 
ment can  no  more  be  annexed  so  as  to  pass  with  the  land 
than  a  covenant  for  any  collateral  matter."  This  principle 
was  also  approved  in  the  cases  of  Hill  v.  Tupper  (^),  and 
EUis  T.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Bridgnorth  (k).  The 
case  of  Bailey  v.  Stevens  (r),  relating  to  a  profit  d  prendre^ 
is  also  in  point.  In  that  case  a  right  was  set  up  that  the 
owners  of  a  field  had,  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of 

(p)   See   po9ty  Ghap.   n.  v.  Brumfitt  (L.  E.,  8  Oh.  Ap. 

Sect.  1.  66O),anditwa8  8aidby*7afn0«, 

{q)  Beddington  v.  Atlee^  L.  L.  J.,  to  have  been  misappre- 

E.,  35  Ch.  D.  317  ;  66  L.  J.,  bended. 
Ch;^55.    Oayfard  v.  Moffatt,         (,)  g  Myl.  &  K.  p.  535. 

C.  p.  815.  This  case,  Ackroyd         («)  ^2  L.  J.,  C.  P.  273. 
V.  Smiih,  was  explained  by         (»)  31  L.  J.,  0.  P.  226 ;  12 
the  Lords  Justices  in  Thorpe     0.  B.,  N.  B.  91. 

c2 
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Chap.  I.      man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  enjoyed  the  right  at 
'  their  free  will  and  pleasure  to  enter  a  close  of  the  plaintiff 

to  out  and  carry  away  and  convert  to  their  own  use  the 
trees  and  wood  growing  and  heing  in  the  said  dofie. 
There  was  no  allegation  that  the  wood,  when  cut,  was  to 
be  used  on  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  field  in  respect  of 
which  the  right  was  claimed,  and  it  was  held  that  such  a 
right,  though  it  might  have  been  granted  as  a  right  in 
gross,  would  not  pass  with  the  occupation  of  the  field 
as  appurtenant.  Willes,  J.,  in  his  judgment,  said: — 
^^  But,  assuming  that  such  grants  may  be  made,  and  are 
capable  of  being  assigned,  I  apprehend  it  is  dear  that 
they  can  only  be  made  in  gross,  and  can  only  be  assigned 
by  the  grantees  by  the  ordinary  conveyances  known  to 
the  law ;  and  it  is  not  because  the  grantee  may  happen 
to  be  the  owner  of  a  closeat  the  time  the  grant  is  made  to 
him  that  such  a  conveyance  can  be  dispensed  with  in 
favour  of  the  persons  who,  from  time  to  time,  may 
succeed  him  in  the  ownership  of  that  close ; ''  and,  after 
referring  to  a  class  of  cases  not  in  point,  the  learned  judge 
continued: — "In  all  other  cases  the  incident  sought  to 
be  annexed,  so  that  the  assignee  of  the  land  may  take 
advantage  of  it,  must  be  beneficial  to  the  land  in  respect 
of  the  ownership  of  it."  Byles,  J.,  also  said : — "  How  can 
such  a  right  as  this  be  claimed  by  the  occupier  of  land  as 
such  P  It  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  land  occupied.  A  man  might  as  well  try  to  make  a 
right  of  way  over  land  in  Kent  appurtenant  to  an  estate 
in  Northumberland."  On  the  same  principle  it  was  held 
that  a  waterworks  company  is  not  entitled  to  use  the 
water  of  a  stream  to  supply  a  town  at  a  distance  with 
water  because  it  happens  to  own  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  stream  which  would  give  it  a  right  to  use  it  for  the 
purposes  of  that  land  (w).    But  it  is  no  impediment  to  the 

{w)    Swindon    Waterworks      Canal  Co,^  L.  B.,  7  E.  &  I.  Ap. 
Co.,LtmitedY.  Wilts  and  Berks      697  ;  45  L.  J.,  Ch.  638. 
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exiBtenoe  of  an  easement  that  it  is  not  only  beneficial  to     Ohap.  I. 
the  dominant  tenement,  but  that  its  nser  would  also  benefit      ^^' 
other  tenements  not  entitled  to  the  easement  (x). 

The  piinoiples  must  therefore  be  aooepted  that  there  No  easement 
must  not  only  be  a  dominant  and  a  servient  tenement  to  g^e^t  ^ 
support  an  easement,  but  that  the  easement  must  be  bene-  tenemeat. 
ficial  to  the  dominant  tenement.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  the  existence  of  an  easement  is  not  only 
beneficial  to  the  dominant  tenement,  but  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  servient  tenement  also.  In  such  a  case  it  is 
evidently  desirable  for  the  servient  owner  that  the  user  of 
the  easement  should  not  cease ;  and  the  rights  of  the  ser- 
vient owner,  as  well  as  the  obligations  imposed  upon  his 
tenement  with  reference  to  easements  so  mutually  bene- 
ficial, call  for  notice,  and  the  subject  may  be  mentioned 
here  without  inconvenience,  though  it  is  not  strictly  in- 
volved in  the  definition  of  an  easement,  which  is  the 
matter  now  under  consideration.  It  has  been  decided 
that  no  reciprocal  easement  can  be  acquired  for  the 
benefit  of  the  servient  tenement  by  the  user  or  exercise 
of  the  easement  by  the  dominant  owner,  or,  as  Cockbum, 
C.  J.,  expressed  it  in  his  judgment  in  Mason  v.  The  Shrews^ 
bury  and  Hereford  Railway  Company  {xx)y  the  easement 
exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  owner  alone,  and 
the  servient  owner  acquires  no  right  to  insist  on  its  con- 
tinuance or  to  ask  for  damages  on  its  abandonment.  In 
that  case  the  water  of  a  stream  had  been  diverted  by  a 
canal  company  for  forty  years,  and  on  the  purchase  of 
the  canal  by  the  defendants  under  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  water  was  restored  to  its  former  course.  Owing  to 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  old  bed  of  the  stream  had  become 


(«)  Simpson  v.   Mayor  of  in  H.  L.,  L.  B.,  (1897)  A.  0. 

Oodmancheater,  64  L.  J.,  Oh.  696  ;  66  L.  J.,  Oh.  770. 
837 ;  on  appeal,  L.  E.,  (1896)         {xx)  L.  R,  6  Q.  B.  578  ;  40 

1  Oh.  214 ;  66  L.  J.,  Oh.  154 ;  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  293. 
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Chap.  I.  partially  silted  up,  so  that  it  ootdd  not  as  of  old  oany  off 
^'  ^'  all  the  water  in  times  of  flood,  and  the  land  of  the  plaintiff 
whioh  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  was  flooded. 
It  is  manifest  that  it  must  often  happen,  as  in  that  case, 
that  the  exercise  of  the  easement  by  the  dominant  owner 
operates  also  in  favour  of  the  servient  owner,  and  the 
question  in  such  cases  must  arise,  as  it  did  there,  whether 
the  servient  owner  can  by  the  long  user  acquire  any  right 
against  the  dominant  owner  to  insist  on  the  continuance  of 
the  exercise  of  the  easement  by  him.  It  was  decided  that 
he  cannot.  Previously  to  the  above-mentioned  case  it  had 
been  held  that  a  mine-owner  who  exercises  a  right  to  make 
a  drain  into  his  neighbour's  land  does  not,  by  using  the 
drain  for  twenty  years,  raise  any  presumption  that  he  is 
subject  to  a  duty  to  continue  his  drain  for  the  benefit  of 
the  person  into  whose  land  it  runs  {y). 

Obligation  To  retum  to  the  definition  of  an  easement  given  above, 

owner  to         the  last  clause  points  out  that  the  effect  of  an  easement 
suffer  oc  £g  ^j^^  imposition  of  an  obligation  on  the  servient  owner 

refrain  from  ^  o  .  . 

doing  Bome-      to  suffer  or   refrain  from   doing  something  on   his  own 
^^'  tenement  for  the  advantage  of  the  dominant  owner.    An 

easement  is  a  right  which  is  appurtenant  to  the  dominant 
tenement  and  imposed  upon  the  servient  tenement ;  and 
it  is  important  to  mark  that  it  is  not  imposed  upon  the 
person  of  the  servient  owner;  therefore  an  obligation 
imposed  upon  him  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dominant  tenement  is  not  an  easement,  or,  in  other  words, 
there  can  be  no  easement  rendering  it  compulsory  for  the 
servient  owner  to  do  something.  If  the  ordinary  ease- 
ments of  light,  support,  way  and  watercourse  are  considered, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  obligation  is,  in  every  case,  of  a 
passive  character  as  regards  the  servient  owner:  a  right 
to  uninterrupted  light  is  a  right  that  the  servient  owner 

(y)  Arkwright   v.     Gell,    5     per  Erie,  C.  J.,  84  L.  J.,  C.  P. 
M.  &  W.  303  ;  8  L.  J.,  N.  S.,      p.  363. 
Exch.  201.    Gated  y,  jfartyn, 
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ahall  refrain  from  building  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ob-  Chap.  I. 
Btarucrt  the  light;  a  right  to  support  is  a  right  that  the  ^^^'  ^' 
senrient  owner  shall  refrain  from  moving  the  means  of 
support  if  the  enjoyment  of  the  dominant  tenement  would 
be  thereby  interrupted ;  a  right  of  way  is  a  right  that  the 
servient  owner  shall  mjfer  the  dominant  owner  to  pass  over 
his  land ;  and  a  right  of  watercourse  is  a  right  that  the 
servient  owner  shall  suffer  water  to  flow  uninterruptedly 
over  the  servient  tenement,  or  that  the  servient  owner 
shall  refrain  from  interrupting  the  course  of  a  stream  or 
doing  anything  to  make  the  water  impure.  For  this 
reason  it  was  laid  down  in  Pamfret  v.  Ricroft  (2),  that  the 
grantor  of  a  right  of  way  is  not  bound  to  repair  the 
way,  but  that  the  grantee  of  an  easement  has  a  right  to 
repair  the  subject  of  the  easement  and  to  enter  on  the 
land  of  the  grantor  for  that  purpose  whenever  repairs  may 
be  required,  "for  when  the  use  of  a  thing  is  granted 
everything  is  granted  by  which  the  grantee  may  have 
and  enjoy  such  use."  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  only 
obligation  cast  by  law  upon  a  servient  owner  is,  that  he 
shall  passively  submit  to  the  exercise  of  some  privilege  on 
his  land,  and  that  he  shall  not  do  anything  inconsistent 
with  the  right  of  the  dominant  owner  thereto.  There 
may,  it  is  undeniable,  be  rights  lawfully  imposed  upon  a 
landowner  obliging  him  to  execute  work  or  actively  to  assist 
a  neighbour,  or  execute  a  work  for  his  benefit,  but  such 
rights  are  not  easements,  and  depend  on  entirely  diffe- 
rent principles  of  law.  Many  instances  of  the  kind  will 
readily  suggest  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  an  obligation 
to  maintain  a  wall  or  fence,  or  to  repair  a  road.  It  was 
thus  held  that  where  a  mill-owner  made  a  watercourse  to 
his  mill,  with  a  shuttle  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water, 

(z)  1  Wms.  Saund.  p.  322a.  Dong.     716.      Chauntler    v. 

See  also  MaccU$field Highway  ^ohinaon,  4  Ekch.    163  ;    19 

,     ^      .  ^,x   X %.  ff  ^'  J,  Exch.  170.     Per  Cole- 

BoardY.  Grant,  51 L.  J.,  Q.  B.  ^^^^  j^  j^  Duncan  v.  Lauch, 

357.      Taylor  v.    Whitehead,      6  Q.  B.  p.  909. 


owner. 
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Chap.  I.  and  afterwards  granted  a  right  to  a  neighbouring  miU- 
^^'  ^'  owner  also  to  use  the  water,  he  was  not  absolved  from  his 
duty  of  keeping  the  shuttle  in  repair  and  so  preventing 
the  water  doing  mischief  to  the  neighbour,  because  the 
neighbour  with  his  easement  had  also  acquired  a  right  to 
enter  on  the  mill-owner's  land  to  repair  the  shuttle.  The 
mill-owner  had  brought  the  water  on  to  his  land  and  was 
bound  to  keep  it  in  check  (a). 

Rights  in  the  From  the  case  of  Cooke  v.  Chilcott  (J),  however,  it  would 
easeinents  appear,  if  the  decision  had  not  been  practically  overruled 
with  an  active  "by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that,  though  there  cannot  be  an 

obhgationon      "^  •  i,t    •         xi,  •     i.  x      j 

Bervient  easement,  eo  nomme^  obliging  the  servient  owner  to  do 

something  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  tenement,  yet 
that  such  a  right  may  in  fact  exist  under  the  veil  of  a 
covenant  running  with  the  land,  or  of  a  covenant  obliga- 
tory on  a  purchaser  of  land  with  notice  of  the  covenant. 
The  facts  of  that  case  were  that  one  Hinton,  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land,  sold  to  one  Farmer  part  of  the  property, 
with  a  well  or  spring  of  water  and  a  pump-house  thereon. 
By  a  deed  of  covenant,  in  which  it  was  recited  that  Hinton 
was  possessed  of  other  land,  being  the  remainder  of  the 
property,  and  that  Farmer  was  about  to  erect  a  steam- 
engine  and  make  a  tcmk  on  the  property  he  had  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  pumping  water  from  the  well  for  the 
supply  not  only  of  his  own  house,  but  also  of  the  houses 
then  built  and  thereafter  to  be  built  on  Hinton's  land,  and 
was  to  lay  pipes  into  each  of  the  houses,  it  was  witnessed 
that  Hinton  covenanted  not  to  grant  or  release  any  of  the 
land  or  premises  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  well  or  tank 
for  the  use  of  any  house  then  belouging  to  hiTn  there,  or 
for  any  house  thereafter  to  be  built,  and  that  in  all  grants 
and  conveyances  of  his  land  he  would  insert  a  covenant  by 
any  purchaser  that  he  should  be  bound  to  have,  and  take, 

(a)  E.  H.  Buckley  Sf  Sons,      L.  J.,  Q.  B.  953. 
Limited  y,  N,  Buckley  ^  Sons,  /i\tt»     a  m^   -r^ 

L.  R,  (1898)  2  Q.  B.  608 ;  67  W  ^'  ^-^  ^  ^'  -D.  694. 
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and  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  said  well,  and  to  pay     Chap.  I. 

2/.  a  year  for  the  same.     Farmer  then  covenanted  for  * 

himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  appointees, 
and  assigns,  with  Hinton  to  erect  the  steam-engine  and 
tank,  and  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  for  ever 
thereafter,  to  find  and  provide  a  full  and  ample  supply 
of  good,  clean,  and  wholesome  spring  water  for  all  the 
houses.  Here  was  a  covenant  to  pump  and  supply  water 
from  the  land  of  the  covenantor  to  the  houses  of  the 
covenantee,  and  that  covenant  was  to  endure  for  ever,  and 
to  be  obligatory  on  all  persons  who  should  thereafter 
become  owners  of  Farmer's  well.  The  right  conferred  on 
Hinton  to  have  the  water  supplied  had  all  the  essential 
qualities  of  an  easement,  except  this,  that  the  obligation 
on  Farmer  was  not  merely  to  submit  passively  to  have 
the  water  taken,  but  actively  to  supply  it.  The  plaintifE 
became  possessed  of  some  of  Hinton's  land,  and  built  two 
houses,  and  the  defendant  had  become  possessed  of  Farmer's 
well  and  had  purchased  with  notice  of  the  covenant,  but 
failed  to  supply  the  plaintiflE's  houses  with  water.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  covenant  was  obligatory  on  the 
defendant.  For  the  plaintiff  no  claim  was  made  to  the 
right  as  an  easement  appurtenant  to  his  land,  but  an  unin- 
terrupted supply  of  water  was  claimed  either  on  the  ground 
that  the  covenant  ran  with  the  land  and  was  obligatory  on 
the  defendant  on  that  accoimt,  or  that  it  was  binding  on 
him  because  he  purchased  with  notice  of  it.  Malins,  Y.-C, 
decided  that,  as  the  defendant  bought  with  notice  of  the 
obligation,  he  was  bound  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  water, 
for  he  could  not  take  the  property  without  performing  the 
obligation  attached  to  it.  It  was  therefore  immaterial,  he 
thouglit,  whether  the  covenant  ran  with  the  land ;  but  he 
thought  it  did.  If  the  decision  had  remained  unquestioned 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  would  be  possible  any  longer 
to  limit  easements,  as  they  are  limited  in  the  definition,  to 
rights  by  reason  of  which  the  servient  owner  ^^  is  obliged  to 
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Ohap.  I.      suffer  or  refrain  from  doing  something  "  on  his  own  tene- 
*      ment  for  the  advantage  of  the  dominant  owner ;  for  the 


right,  exoept  in  the  particular  now  under  consideration,  had 
all  the  properties  of  an  easement.  Easements  must  from 
thenceforth  have  been  considered  as  including  active  as 
well  as  passive  obligations.  In  Heywood  v.  The  Brunswick 
Building  Society  (c),  and  The  London  and  South  Western 
Railtcay  Company  v.  Oomm  (rf),  however,  the  effect  of  pur- 
chase with  notice  of  a  covenant  was  again  considered,  and 
the  rule  under  which  a  purchaser  became  bound  by  the 
covenant  was  limited  strictly  to  cases  of  restrictive  or  pas- 
sive covenants,  thus  preventing  any  right  with  an  active 
obligation  on  the  servient  owner  becoming  annexed  to  land 
as  an  easement.  Brett,  L.  J.,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
if  Cooke  V.  Chikott  was  decided,  as  it  seems  to  have  been^ 
on  the  equitable  doctrine  of  notice,  he  thought  the  Court 
ought  to  overrule  it  {e). 

GostomB.  The  characteristic  features  of  easements  as  above  defined 

have  now  been  considered  in  detail,  but  there  are  some 
other  points  in  connection  with  them  which  still  remain 
to  be  noticed;  and,  first  of  all,  the  difference  between 
easements  and  customs  calls  for  some  remark,  for  the 
distinction  appears  to  be  not  always  clearly  understood. 
From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that 
an  easement  is  a  right  belonging  to  an  individual  in 
respect  of  his  land,  but  a  custom  is  a  usage  attached 
to  a  locality,  and  a  customary  right  belongs  to  no  indi- 
vidual in  particular,  but  may  be  enjoyed  by  anyone  who 
for  the  time  being  inhabits  the  locality  to  which  the 
right  is  attached,  or  who  belongs  to  the  particular  class 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  custom.     The  case  of  Mounsey 

(c)  L.  R.,  8  Q.  B.  D.  403  ;  («)  See  also  Austerherry  v. 

61  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  73.  Corporation  of  Oldham,  L.  E., 

(rf)  L.  R.,  20  Oh.  D.  562 ;  29  Oh.  D.  760  ;  55  L.  J.,  Oh. 

51  L.  J.,  Oh.  530.  638. 
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y.  Iwiay  (/)  only  need  be  referred  to  to  exemplify  tluB  Qhap.  L 
diatinotion.  The  action  was  brought  for  a  trespase,  and  ^^^  ^' 
the  defenoe  was  a  supposed  right  claimed  under  the 
second  section  of  the  Prescription  Act(^).  The  plea 
alleged  that  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years  next  before 
cmit^  on  Ascension  Day,  horse-races  had  been,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have  been,  and  still  ought  to  be,  holden  on  the  land 
where  the  trespass  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
which  was  near  the  city  of  Carlisle;  and  for  the  full  period 
of  twenty  years  next  before  suit  the  freemen  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle  on  the  day  aforesaid  in  eyery  year  had  without 
interruption  enjoyed  and  claimed  to  enjoy  as  a  custom  a 
right  to  enter  on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  holding  horse- 
races, justifying  the  alleged  trespass  by  stating  that  the 
defendant  was  one  of  the  freemen  of  Carlisle,  and  entered  the 
keus  in  quo  in  exeroiBe  of  the  right.  There  were  twelve  pleas 
in  which  the  right  was  claimed  imder  the  same  section  of  the 
Act  in  different  ways,  and  in  some  forty  were  substituted  for 
twenty  years.  Martin,  B.,  delivered  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  and,  after  stating  the  effect  of  the  pleas  and  explain- 
ing the  origin  and  provisions  of  the  Prescription  Act,  con- 
tinued : — **  The  question  which  has  been  argued  before  us, 
and  which  is  the  true  one,  is  whether  a  custom  for  the  free- 
men or  citizens  of  Carlisle  upon  Ascension  Day  to  enter  upon 
another  man's  land  for  the  purpose  of  holding  horse-races 
there,  is  an  easement  within  the  second  section.  To  be  so  it 
must  be  within  the  words  custom,  prescription,  or  grant  to  a 
way  or  other  easement,  or  to  a  watercourse,  or  to  the  use  of 
any  water  to  be  enjoyed  upon  land  of  another ;  and  we  think 
it  is  not.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think  that  this  custom 
is  an  easement  at  all.  One  of  the  earliest  definitions  of  an 
easement  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  in  the  Termes 
de  la  Leyy  and  it  is '  a  privilege  that  one  neighbour  hath  of 

(/)  8H.&0.486;  34L.J.,      Ch.   D.  535;    50  L.  J.,  Oh. 
"RTfth.  52.     See  also  the  judg-     754 

ment  of  Jamesy  L.  J.,  in  Earl         /  x  ,.  o_  «  -«t.ii  -r-rr 
dela  Warr  y.  MiUa,  L,  E.,  17         (y)  2  &  8  WiU.  IV.  c.  71. 
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Chap.  I.  another,  by  writing  or  prescription,  without  profit,  as  a  way 
^  •  •  or  sink  through  his  land.'  In  this  definition  custom  is  not 
mentioned,  prescription  is ;  and  it  therefore  seems  to  point  to 
a  privilege  belonging  to  an  individual,  not  a  custom  whicb 
appertains  to  many  as  a  class."  In  Blackstone's  Conmien- 
taries  the  disikinotion  is  also  marked,  for  it  is  there  said  that, 
"  If  there  be  a  usage  in  the  parish  of  Dale  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  parish  may  dance  on  a  certain  dose  at  all  times 
for  their  recreation,  which  is  held  to  be  a  lawful  usage  (A), 
this  is  strictly  a  custom,  for  it  is  applied  to  the  place  in 
general,  and  not  to  any  particular  persons;  but  if  the  tenant 
who  is  seised  of  the  manor  of  Dale  in  fee  alleges  that  he  and 
his  ancestors,  or  all  those  whose  estate  he  has  in  the  said 
manor,  have  used  time  out  of  mind  to  have  common  of 
pasture  in  such  a  close,  this  is  properly  called  a  prescription, 
for  this  is  a  usage  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  owner  of 
this  estate." 

Although  it  is  laid  down  thus  broadly  that  a  custom  and 
an  easement  are  rights  of  a  totally  different  kind,  there 
undoubtedly  can  be  a  custom  in  a  locality  under  and  by 
virtue  of  which  an  individual  may  become  entitled  to  an 
easement  in  respect  of  his  estate  situated  in  the  locality  to 
which  the  custom  belongs.  Several  instances  of  such  cus- 
tomary easements  are  mentioned  in  the  reports  as  existing 
in  the  couniy  of  Cornwall  in  respect  of  the  tin  mines — 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Carlyon  v.  Loveting  (t), 
where  a  customary  right  is  alleged  in  the  eighth  plea, 
that  tinners  and  miners  within  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall, 
lawfully  working  and  mining  tin  and  tin  ore  from  any 
tin  mine  or  tin  work  within  the  said  Stannaries,  situated 
upon  or  near  to  a  stream  of  water  running  or  flowing  by 
or  through  such  tin  mine  or  tin  work,  should  have  and 
enjoy  the  right  of  washing  away  in,  with,  and  by  means 

{h)  Abbott  V.  Weekly,  1  Lev.      tingham,  L.  R,  1  Exch.  D.  1  ; 

176.     Millechamp  Y.  Johnson,      ^^ }:!' ^  J^l^b  ^^\    ««  x    x 
^.11      o^.  zr  7,       XT  /  (0  1  H.  &  N.  784  ;  26  L.  J., 

WiUes,  205,  n.     Hall  v.  Not-     ^^{^  251 
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of,  such  sixeam  of  water,  where  the  same  flowed  by  or     Ohap.  I. 
through  such  tm  mine  or  tin  work,  all  or  any  part  of  the        ^ 
Band,  stones,  rubble,  and  other  stuff  whioh  should  become 
or  be  dislodged  or  severed  in  the  course  of  so  working  the 
said  tin  mine  and  tin  ore,  and  of  casting  and  throwing 
from  and  out  of  the  said  tin  mine  or  tin  work  all  or  any 
part  of  the  same  sand,  stones,  rubble,  and  other  stuff  into 
the  stream  where  the  same  flowed  by  or  through  the  tin 
mine  or  tin  work,  and  of  having  the  same  washed  and 
carried  away  from  the  tin  mine  or  tin  work  by  the  flow 
of  the  stream  down  the  course  of  the  stream  to  the  sea. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  right,  although 
claimed  under  a  custom,  is  truly  an  easement  (y),  and  the 
plea  was  held  to  disclose  a  lawful  and  valid  custom.      In 
the  case  of  Gaf>ed  v.  Martyn  (A;),  also,  a  custom  was  alleged 
to  exist  in  Cornwall^  that  tin-streamers  have  a  right  to  the 
free  use  of  the  water  over  the  whole  of  the  district  within 
their  tin-bounds,  and  that  they  claim  the  right  not  only  to 
use  the  water,  but  to  divert  it  into  other  streams.      This 
custom  was  much   discussed  in  the  case  of  Ivimey  v. 
Stacker  (/),  but  in  that  case  Lord  Cranworth,  C,  is  re- 
ported to  have  thought  that  the  right  to  divert  streams  to 
mines  must  after  long  use  be  presumed  to  have  been 
granted,  and  granted  not  to  the  tin-bounders,  but  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil  under  which  the  mines  are  situated.     If 
this  view  be  correct,  the  right  of  diversion  is  an  easement 
acquired  by  the  landowner  by  prescription,  and  not  a 
customary  right  of  the  tin-bounders.      Possibly  the  deci- 
sion might  have  been  different  if  the  diversion  had  been 
quite  recent,  for  in  that  event  no  question  of  prescriptive 
title  could  have  been  raised. 

Besides  these   and   other   cases   in    which   easements 
claimed  under  and  by  virtue  of  customs  are  mentioned, 

(J)  See  Wright  v.  Williams,  {k)  34  L.  J.,  0.  P.  p.  354 ; 

1  M.  &  W.  77 ;  5  L.  J.,  N.  S.,      ^^^^'  ?•>  N.  S.  732. 

-r.    u   ,«-,  (0  L.  R.,  1  Ch.  Ap.  396; 

Eicli-107.  35  L.  J,  Oh.  467. 
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Ohap.  I.      this  method  of  acqiUBition  is  distiiiotlj  recognised  in  the 
^^^'  ^'      second  section  of  the  Prescription  Act  (w),  which  says : — 


"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  claim  which  may  be 
lawfully  made  at  the  common  law  b^  Cmtoni^  Prescription, 
or  Grant,  to  any  way  or  other  easement,"  &c.  The 
result,  therefore,  is  that  although  a  customary  right  enjoy- 
able by  a  particular  dass  of  persons  is  not  an  easement, 
yet,  if  a  custom  exists  under  which  individuals  of  a 
class  may  obtain  independent  rights  in  respect  of  their 
land,  which  would  be  easements  if  acquired  by  grant  or 
prescription,  those  rights  are  easements,  though  acquired 
under  the  custom. 

No  new  The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  law  will  not 

easements.  recognise  any  new  species  of  easements,  for  "  a  new  species 
of  incorporeal  hereditaments  cannot  be  created  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  an  individual  owner  of  an  estate  :  he  must 
be  contented  to  take  the  sort  of  estate  and  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  as  he  finds  the  law  settled  by  decisions  or 
controlled  by  Act  of  Parliament"  (w).  This  principle 
of  law  appears  to  have  been  first  laid  down  by  Lord 
Brougham,  C,  in  the  case  of  Keppel  v.  Bailey  (o),  in  which 
he  said : — "  There  are  certain  known  incidents  to  property 
and  its  enjoyment ;  among  others,  certain  burdens  where- 
with it  may  be  afPected,  or  rights  which  may  be  created 
and  enjoyed  over  it  by  parties  other  than  the  owner;  all 
which  incidents  are  recognised  by  the  law.  ...  So  in 
respect  of  enjoyment,  one  may  have  the  possession  and 
the  fee  simple,  and  another  may  have  a  rent  issuing  out 
of  it,  or  the  tithes  of  its  produce,  or  an  easement,  as  a 
right  of  way  upon  it  or  of  conmion  over  it.  And  such 
last  incorporeal  hereditament  may  be  annexed  to  an 
estate  whidi  is  whoUy  unconnected  with  the  estate  afFeoted 

(m)  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71.     judgment  in  Hill  v.  Tupper, 
See  Appendix.  J^  £.  J.,  Exch.  217 ;  2  H.  & 

(n)  Per  PoUock,  0.  B.,  in         (o)  2  Myl.  &  K.  p.  635. 
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by  the  easement^  although  hoth  estates  were  originally     Chap.  I. 
united  in  the  same  owner,  and  one  of  them  was  after-  ' 

wards  granted  hj  him  with  the  henefit,  while  the  other 
was  left  sabject  to  the  burden.    All  these  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, however — all  these  holdings — are  well  known  to  the 
law  and  familiarly  dealt  with  by  its  principles.     But 
it  must  not)  therefore,  be  supposed  that  incidents  of  a 
novel  kind  can  be  devised  and  attached  to  property  at  the 
fanoy  or  oaprioe  of  any  owner.    It  is  clearly  inconvenient, 
both  to  the  science  of  the  law  and  to  the  public  weal,  that 
Buoh  a  latitude  should  be  given.    There  can  be  no  harm 
in  allowing  the  fullest  latitude  to  men  in  binding  them- 
selves and  their  representatives — ^that  is,  their  assets  real 
and  personal — ^to  answer  in  damages  for  breach  of  their 
obligations.    This  tends  to  no  mischief,  and  is  a  reasonable 
liberty  to  bestow ;  but  great  detriment  would  arise,  and 
much  confusion  of  rights,  if   parties  were  allowed  to 
invent  new  modes  of  holding  and  enjoying  real  property, 
and  to  impress  upon  their  lands  and  tenements  a  peculiar 
oharaoter  which  should  follow  them  into  all  hands,  how- 
ever remote." 

The  above  passage  from  Lord  Brougham's  judgment 
is  quoted  here,  as  Keppel  v.  Bailey  is  a  leading  case  on 
the  subject,  and  his  lordship's  judgment  has  been  cited 
with  approbation  and  followed  in  more  recent  decisions  (p) ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  any  burden  of 
a  new  species  which  the  owner  thinks  proper  to  impose 
on  his  land  is  not  an  easement  which  can  be  made  appur- 
tenant to  land  so  as  to  bind  it  in  the  hands  of  assignees, 
yet  that  such  an  obligation  is  perfectly  valid  as  between 
the  grantor  and  grantee  of  the  right,  and  if  the  grantee 
is  disturbed  in  his  enjoyment  by  the  grantor  the  law  will 
afford  him  ample  remedy  for  the  injury  by  action  on 
oovenant;  and  if  he  is  disturbed  by  a  stranger  he  may, 

(/>)  Ackroyd  v.  Smith,  10  315.  Hill  v.  Tupper,  2  H.  & 
0.  B.  164;  19  L.  J.,  0.  P.      0.  121  ;  32  L.  J.,  Exch.  217. 
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Chap.  I.  with  the  grantor's  permission,  sue  for  the  disturbanoe  in 
^  *  '  his  name.  The  cases  already  cited  are  authorities  to  that 
effect,  and  the  principle  was  very  clearly  expressed  by 
Mellish,  L.  J.,  in  another  case.  The  decision  was  directed 
to  a  different  point,  but  incidentally  the  Lord  Justice 
said,  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  a  distinction  between 
the  case  under  consideration,  which  was  a  case  relating  to 
a  right  to  light  granted  by  deed,  and  the  cases  referred  to 
by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  whose  decision  was  then  under 
appeal.  In  those  cases  there  was  no  grant  at  law  at  all, 
but  the  right  had  merely  come  into  existence  by  covenant. 
"Where,"  he  said,  "the  right  comes  into  existence  by 
covenant,  the  burden  does  not  run  at  law  with  the  servient 
tenement  at  aU ;  but  a  Court  of  equity  says,  that  a  person 
who  takes  it  with  notice  that  such  a  covenant  has  been 
made  shall  be  compelled  to  observe  it.  That  is  the 
ordinary  case  where  there  is  such  a  covenant  as  I  before 
referred  to,  that  a  person  shall  have  an  imintemipted 
view  from  his  drawing-room  window,  because  the  law  will 
not  allow  the  owner  of  land  to  attach  an  unusual  and 
unknown  covenant  to  the  land,  so  that  a  man  who  buys 
the  property  in  the  market  without  knowing  that  it  is 
subject  to  any  such  burden,  would  find  that  some  previous 
owner  had  professed  to  bind  all  subsequent  owners  by  an 
obligation  not  to  obstruct  the  view  which  somebody  else 
would  have  from  the  windows  of  his  house.  In  such  a 
case  as  that,  though  the  man  who  makes  the  covenant  is 
liable,  yet  those  claiming  under  him  are  not  liable  at  law; 
but  the  Court  of  equity  says,  that  if  a  purchaser  has  taken 
the  land  with  notice  of  that  contract,  it  is  contrary  to 
equity  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  that  rule  of  law 
to  violate  the  covenant.  But  in  the  case  of  a  grant  of  a 
well-known  easement,  such  as  a  right  to  light,  or  a  water- 
course, or  a  right  of  way,  or  any  of  the  numerous  easements 
which  are  well  known  to  the  law,  when  they  are  once 
validly  created,  the  right  passes  at  law,  and  the  owner 
and  occupier  of  the  dominant  tenement  may  maintain  an 
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action  against  the  occupier  of  the  servient  tenement  if  the     Chap.  I. 
right  is  interfered  with ;  and  in  all  such  cases  the  rule  in  ._.  ^^^' ._ 
equity  ought  to  follow  the  law  "  (q). 

It  has  abeady  been  pointed  out  that  natural  rights  are  Effect  of 
inherent  in  land,  hut  that  easements  are  created  at  the  n'Jl^J^^ 
will  of  the  owner  of  the  land  over  which  they  are  to  he  righte. 
used,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  cases  may  frequently 
occur  in  which  easements  created  by  an  owner  of  land  will 
be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  natural  rights  which  the 
law  has  annexed.  The  questions  then  arise,  whether  a 
landowner  can  create  such  inconsistent  rights,  and  if  he 
can,  which  of  the  rights  is  to  give  place  to  the  other. 
Natural  rights  are  not  so  inseparable  from  the  land  to 
which  the  law  has  annexed  them  as  to  prevent  the  owner 
from  creating  easements  at  variance  with  them,  although 
the  landowner  has  not  such  unrestricted  dominion  over  his 
rights  as  to  be  able  to  assign  them  to  another  person  apart 
from  his  dominant  tenement.  The  effect  of  the  creation  of 
an  adverse  easement  is  to  cause  suspension  of  the  natui'al 
rights  during  its  existence,  and  if  the  easement  is  at  any 
time  extinguished  the  natural  rights  instantly  revive  (r). 

If  this  is  the  case  with  easements  inconsistent  with  Inoonaiatent 
natural  rights,  the  further  question  may  be  asked-What  ^^} 
happens  if  two  persons  are  possessed  of  inconsistent 
natural  rights  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  plain,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  natural  rights  to  be  inconsistent  one  with 
another,  for  the  natural  rights  of  one  person  are  so  limited 
by  the  natural  rights  of  others,  that  where  the  rights  of 
one  begin  the  rights  of  the  others  end.  Thus,  if  one 
person  has  a  natural  right  to  have  the  flow  of  the  water 
of  a  stream  uninterrupted,  and  another  has  a  natural  right 
to  use  the  water  before  it  flows  down  to  the  former,  it  is 

(q)  Leech Y.SchtoederyJj^'R,,  209.      Wright  v.  Howard^    1 

9  Ch.  Ap.  p.  475;  43  L.  J.,  Sim.  &  St.  190;   1   L.  J.,  Ch. 

Oh.  p.  491.  94.     Sampson  v.  Hoddinott^  1 

(r)  Bealey  v.  Shaw,  6  East,  C.  B.,  N.  8.  590. 

G.  n 
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Chap.  I.      manifest  that  those  rifi^hts  if  unlimited  could  not  co-exist ; 
•  the  law,  therefore,  places  a  limit  to  each  of  the  rights  which 


makes  them  consistent  with  each  other,  and  says  that  the 
right  of  the  one  is  not  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  all  the 
water,  but  only  of  all  the  water  minus  that  quantity  lawfully 
used  by  other  persons  higher  up  the  stream,  for  by  virtue 
of  their  natural  right  they  may  use  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  the  water  as  it  flows  by  their  land ;  and  that  the  natural 
right  of  a  landowner  to  use  the  water  of  a  stream  is  not  a 
right  to  use  the  whole  of  it,  or  even  any  quantity  he  thinks 
proper,  but  that  his  right  is  so  limited  by  the  natural  right 
of  other  persons  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  water, 
that  he  may  not  by  his  user  cause  the  latter  material  and 
substantial  injury  («).  As  a  corollary  to  the  proposition, 
that  natural  rights  are  never  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
it  may  be  added  that  natural  rights  cannot  be  affected  by  the 
enjoyment  of  the  natural  rights  of  another  person.  If  a 
privilege  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  is  used  adversely  to 
a  natural  right,  the  natural  right  is,  after  a  specified  time, 
curtailed  or  entirely  suspended  by  the  easement  then  ac- 
quired ;  but  if  a  natural  right  is  used,  such  user,  however 
long  continued,  would  not  cause  the  imposition  of  any 
new  or  increased  burden  on  another's  land,  or  in  any  way 
affect  the  natural  rights  of  the  owner  {t). 

inoonsUtent  Inconsistent  easements  cannot  co-exist.  In  this  respect 
««»«™«»tB.  easements  are  similar  to  natural  rights,  but  the  principle 
on  which  the  similarity  is  based  is  different.  It  has  abeady 
been  explained  that  natural  rights  are  given  by  law,  and 
not  by  the  act  or  free  will  of  the  owner  of  the  land  over 
which  they  are  exercised.  It  is  the  law,  therefore,  which 
regulates  their  existence,  and  lays  down  the  rule  that  if 

(«)    Wright  V.   Howard,   1  P.  D.  1 72 ;  48  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  380. 

Sim.  &  St.  190;  1  L.  J.,  Ch.  (/)   Per    Cresstoell,    J.,   in 

94.     Per  Bramtoell,  L.  J.,  in  Sampson  v.  Hoddinott,   1    V, 

Bryant  v.  Lefevre^  L.  E.,  4  0.  B.,  N.  S.  p.  611. 
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such  rights  would  be  otherwise  inconsistent,  one  shall  be     Chap.  I. 

BO  limited  by  the  other  that  no  inconsistency  shall  arise.    __^^^:  ^' 

Sasements,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  as  already  stated, 
always  created  by  the  act  or  presumed  act  of  the  owner  of 
the  land  over  which  they  are  enjoyed,  and  that  act  is  a 
grant  by  which  the  landowner  parts  with  a  portion  of  his 
donunion  over  his  soil  to  the  grantee.  When,  therefore, 
an  easement  has  been  granted,  the  power  of  the  servient 
owner  is  limited  by  that  easement,  and  he  cannot  derogate 
from  his  grant  by  creating  a  right  in  a  third  person  which 
would  diminish  the  easement  of  the  first  grantee  or  be  in- 
consistent with  it.  Neither  can  an  easement,  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  an  existing  easement  of  another  person, 
be  acquired  by  prescription,  for  a  right  can  only  be  acquired 
by  prescription  when  a  grant  can  be  presumed.  In  an  old 
case,  however,  another  reason  has  been  given  for  the  in- 
ability to  create  an  inconsistent  easement — ^namely,  that 
"When  a  man  has  a  lawful  easement  or  profit  by  pre- 
scription from  time  whereof,  &c.,  another  custom,  which  is 
abo  from  time  whereof,  &c.,  cannot  take  it  away,  for  the 
one  custom  is  as  ancient  as  the  other ;  as  if  one  has  a  way 
over  the  land  of  A.  to  his  freehold  by  prescription  from 
time  whereof,  &o.,  A.  cannot  allege  a  prescription  or  custom 
to  stop  the  way  "  (w).  This,  however,  is  not  a  satisfjujtory 
or  scientific  explanation  of  the  principle,  as  a  prescription 
is  only  a  title  founded  upon  an  imaginary  grant,  and  the 
antiquity  of  the  usage,  though  the  cause  for  presuming 
that  there  was  a  grant,  affords  no  reason  for  the  principle 
that  one  easement  cannot  be  acquired  if  it  would  be  inoon- 
mstent  with  another.  The  word  "  custom  "  also  is  incor- 
rectly used,  and  seems  to  be  employed  as  synonymous  with 
"  prescriptive  right " ;  but,  though  objectionable,  the  pas- 
sage is  worth  notice,  as  it  shows  that  the  principle  has  been 
recognised  ever  since  the  early  days  of  law  reporting. 
Probably  if  user,  inconsistent  with  an  existing  easement, 

(tt)  AldrecTs  case,  9  Coke,  68. 
d2 
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Chap.  I.  were  submitted  to  by  the  dominant  owner,  and  if  he  were 
^  '  '  debarred  from  his  user  for  a  period  sufficient  to  establish 
an  adverse  prescriptive  right,  the  law  would  presume  that 
the  original  easement  had  been  released  and  extinguished, 
and  a  right  to  the  new  and  inconsistent  easement  would  be 
upheld  (r). 

Subordinate  But  although  inconsistent  easements  cannot  co-exist, 
one  easement  of  a  character  inconsistent  with  another  may- 
be created  subordinate  to  the  latter,  and  in  that  manner 
the  two  may  co-exist.  Thus,  if  one  landowner  has  a  right 
to  the  iminterrupted  flow  of  the  water  of  a  stream  to  his 
mill,  another  may  have  a  right  to  divert  the  water  when  it 
is  not  required  for  the  mill  (w).  So  also  easements  may 
be  acquired  in  streams  of  water  flowing  near  tin  mines 
in  Cornwall,  where  the  custom  of  tin-bounding  prevails, 
but  such  easements  are  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the 
tin-bounders  under  the  custom  of  the  county  (x) .  On  a 
similar  principle,  a  way  may  be  dedicated  to  the  public 
along  a  canal  towing-path,  subordinate  to  the  right  of  the 
canal  company  to  use  the  path  for  towdng ;  if,  therefore, 
the  user  by  the  public  should  clash  with  tlie  lawful  user 
by  the  company,  the  public  must  give  way  (//).  And,  again, 
the  owners  of  land  on  the  banks  of  a  public  navigable  river 
have  the  same  natural  rights  in  the  stream  as  owners  of 
land  abutting  on  an  unnavigable  and  private  sti'eam  ;  but 
these  rights  are  subordinate  to  the  rights  of  the  i)ublic, 
and  if  the  private  rights  could  not  be  subordinate,  they 
could  have  no  existence  at  all  (2) . 

(r)    Reffina  v.    Chorley,    12  L.  J.,  C.   P.   353;  19  C.  B., 

,  Q.  15.  516.  X.  S.  732. 

{w)  Rolle  v.  WhytCy  L.  K.,  [y)   Grand  Junction   Canal 

3  U.  B.  p.  302 ;  37  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  Company  v.  Petty,  L.  li.,  21 

p.  IK).     Blatch/ord  v.  Mayor  Q.  B.  I).  273 ;  57  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 

of  Plymouth,  3  Bing.  N.'  C.  572. 

091  ;    6  L.  J.,  N.  8.,   C.  P.  (s)    Lyon  v.   Fishmonyers^ 

217.  Company,  L.  K.,  1  App,  Cas. 

(x)    Gaved  v.    Martyn,   34  662  ;  46  L.  J.,  Ch.  68. 
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In  the  same  way  easements  may  be  limited  by  some  Chap.  I. 
inconsistent  right  or  practice.  Thus,  there  can  be  a  right  .._  _ 
of  way  across  a  field,  subject  to  a  right  of  the  owner  to  Limited 

,  ...  uttsements. 

plough  it  up  or  close  it  periodically  («). 

Sefore  closing  this  general  description  of  the  nature  and  Easementd  uf 
ohoracteristio  features  of  easements,  mention  ought  not  to  ^®°®*^*y- 
be  omitted  of  a  very  important  class  of  those  rights  called 
EitiicmenUi  of  Nccemtj/.  It  frequently  happens  that  pro- 
perty is  so  situated  that,  unless  the  owner  is  permitted  to 
make  some  use  of  his  neighbour's  land,  the  property  would 
be  unusable  and  worthless.  In  cases  of  this  kind  the  law 
generally  steps  in  and  provides  the  owner  of  the  otherwise 
useless  property  with  the  easement  he  wants,  because  of 
the  necessity  he  has  for  it.  The  most  common  instance 
of  this  kind  of  easement  occurs  when  a  piece  of  land  is 
wholly  surrounded  by  the  land  of  other  persons,  so  that 
unless  the  owner  were  permitted  to  pass  over  the  surround- 
ing land,  he  would  have  no  means  of  getting  to  his  own 
property,  and  it  would  be  worthless.  In  this  case  the 
easement  which  the  law  would  provide  would  be  a  right  of 
way,  commonly  called  "  a  way  of  necessity  '*  (^).  By  this 
means  an  owner  of  mines  may  become  entitled,  if  there  is 
no  other  way  by  which  he  can  gain  the  minerals,  to  dig 
through  the  surface  land,  and  when  he  has  gained  them 
to  carry  the  minerals  away  over  the  land  (c) ;  and  in  like 
manner,  if  a  contract  be  made  with  the  owner  of  a  steam- 


(o)  Mercer  v.  Woody  a  te^  L. 
B.,  5  Q.  B.  26 ;  39  L.  J.,  M. 
C.  21.  See  poaty  Chap.  III. 
Sect.  2,  Ways. 

{h)  Gayford  v.  Moffatt^  L. 
K.,  4  Ch.  Ap.  133.  Clarh  v. 
Cogge,  Cro.  Jac.  170. 

(e)  Rogers  v.  Taylor^  1  H. 
&  N.  706;  26  L.  J.,  Exch. 
203.  GooldY.  Great  Western 
Deep  Coal  Company^  12  L.  T. 


842;  13  L.  T.  109;  Row- 
hotham  v.  Wilson^  8  H.  L.  C. 
348.  Hext  v.  Gill,  L.  R.,  7 
Ch.  Ap.  699;  41  L.  J.,Ch.  761. , 
Ruabon  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Company  v.  Great  Western 
Railway  Compawy,L.R.,(1893) 
1  Ch.  427 ;  62  L.  J.,  Ch.  483. 
Gerrard  {Lord)  v.  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Com^ 
pany^  64  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  260. 
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Chap.  I. 
Sect.  1. 


engine  for  liberty  to  use  the  engine  to  work  a  machine  set 
up  in  a  room  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  engine,  a  right 
is  also  obtained  to  stand  in  the  room  to  work  the  machine, 
for  otherwise^ the  contract  would  be  nugatory  (r/).  And 
if  in  a  conveyance  of  lands  the  mines  be  reserved  with 
liberty  of  digging  thi^ough  the  surface  to  obtain  the  mine- 
rals, the  owner  of  the  mines  has  also  the  right  of  erecting 
a  steam-engine,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  mines  {e).  It  will,  however,  be  seen  hereafter,  that  it 
is  not  in  every  case  in  which  j)roperty  is  useless  without 
an  easement  that  the  law  provides  the  owner  with  an  ease- 
ment of  necessity,  for  such  easements  must  arise  under  an 
implied  grant  of  the  right,  and  if  a  grant  of  the  easement 
cannot  be  implied,  no  easement  of  necessity  is  given  by 
the  law ;  the  easement  is  not  supposed  to  be  given  by  the 
law,  like  a  natural  right,  but  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
wherein  it  is  exercised. 


When  ease- 
ments of 
neoeHHity  are 
provided. 


With  reference  to  easements  of  necessity,  it  is  an  im- 
portant question  whether  they  can  only  be  allowed  to  a 
landowner  when  his  land  would  be  utterly  useless  with- 
out them,  or  whether  they  are  given  to  him  when  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  him  to  have  them, 
though  he  might  use  his  land  with  more  or  less  disad- 
vantage or  inconvenience  without  them.  Opinion  on  this 
has  varied  from  time  to  time,  but  though  there  is  an 
expression  of  opinion  in  a  modem  case  which  tends  the 
other  way,  it  is  thought  more  consistent  with  principle  to 
hold  that  the  law  provides  these  rights  only  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  them  (ee).  In  sup- 
port of  this  view,  the  name  by  which  they  are  known — ease- 
ments of  necessity — ^points  to  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
absolute  necessity  before  the  law  will  compel  a  landowner 


{d)  Rex  V.  Inhabitants  of 
Mellor,  2  East,  188. 

{e)  Dand  v.  Kingscote^  6 
M.  &W.  174;  9L.  J.,  N.  S., 
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{ee)  liatj v.  Hazeldine,  L.  K. , 
(1904)  2  Ch.  17. 
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to  submit  to  80  detriment&l  a  right  as  an  easement  in  his     Chap.  I. 
land — a  right  in  reality,  though  not  in  theory,  imposed  on      ^^'  ^'    . 
his  land  against  his  will.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  how 
detrimental  it  generally  is  to  an  estate  to  be  burdened  with 
an  easement,  what  a  nuisance  it  is  to  an  owner  of  land  to 
have  another  pei*son  walking  at  his  pleasure  over  a  field, 
or  digging  through  the  surface,  or  erecting  a  steam-engine 
thereon,  and  how  such  rights  may  prevent  building  on 
the  land^  or  using  it  in  many  of  the  ways  the  owner 
may  desii-e :  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  though 
a  grant  must  be  presumed  in  every  case  of  an  easement 
of  necessity,  yet  that  these  rights  invariably  arise  when 
it  is  manifest  that  neither  grantor  nor  grantee  had  any 
thought  whatever  about  the  subject,  or  they  would  have 
definitely  provided  for  it.     If,  moreover,  they  are  to  be 
allowed  when  an  easement  is  a  matter  of  great  conve- 
nience only,  and  not  of  absolute  necessity,  where  is  the 
line  to  be  drawn  to  determine  whether  an  easement  of 
necessity  is  to  be  permitted  or  not  ?    Does  it  not,  there- 
fore, seem  unreasonable  that  easements  of  necessity  should 
be  allowed,  and  be  presumed  to  have  been  granted  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  their 
existence?      The    case    alluded    to   above    is    WcUts  v. 
Kehon  (/),  and  the  easement  was  a  right  to  a  flow  of  water 
through  a  pipe.     There  had  been  a  severance  of  an  estate 
by  sale  of  the  dominant  tenement,  and  before  the  severaace 
the  owner  had  used  the  pipe  for  conveying  water  from  the 
servient  to  the  dominant  part  of  the  estate ;  but  it  appeared 
that  there  were  other  supplies  of  water  to  the  dominant 
part  of  the  estate  than  .that  which  was  obtained  by  means 
of  the  pipe,  though,  possibly,  the  water  so  obtained  was 
not  so  pure.    Yet  the  Court  said : — "  It  was  objected 
before  us,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  on  severance 
of  two  tenements,  no  ejusement  will  pass  by  an  implied 
grant  except  one  which  is  necessary  for  the  use  of  the 

(/)  40  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  129  ;  L.  K.,  G  Ch*  Ap.  p.  175. 
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Chap.  I.      tenement  conveyed,  and  that  the  easement  in  question  was 
'  not  necessary.     We  think  that  the  watercourse  was  neces- 

sary for  the  use  of  the  tenement  conveyed.  It  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  conveyance,  the  existing  mode  by  which  the 
premises  conveyed  were  supplied  with  water;  and  we 
think  it  is  no  answer  that,  if  this  supply  were  cut  off,  some 
other  supply  might  possibly  be  obtained.  We  tliink  it  is 
proved  on  the  evidence  that  no  other  supply  of  water 
equally  pure  could  have  been  obtained."  A  similar  opinion 
is  to  be  found  in  an  older  case  (^),  when  Mansfield,  C.  J., 
said  that  it  would  not  be  a  great  stretch  to  call  that  a 
necessary  way,  -without  which  the  most  convenient  and 
reasonable  mode  of  enjoying  the  premises  could  not  be 
had.  Nevertheless,  the  better  opinion  is  thought  to  be  the 
other  way  (A). 


Sect.  2. — On  the  Nature  of  particular  Easements. 

8eotion2.  In  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  an  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  explain  those  principles  of  law  which  are 
common  to  easements  of  all  kmds,  but  there  are  in  addi- 
tion to  these  certain  rules  and  principles  of  law  which  relate 
to  particular  kinds  of  easements  only ;  and  it  is  proposed 
to  consider  them  in  the  present  section. 

Though  mention  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  sundry 
minor  easements  which  have  from  time  to  time  become  the 
subjects  of  actions  in  the  Courts,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
easements  recognised  by  the  law  are  almost  limited  to  five 
kinds,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  relate  to 

(g)  Morris  V.  Edgington,  3  824  ;  24  L.  J.,  Exch.  195.  See 

Taunt,  p.  31.  per  Stirling^  L.  J.,  in   Union 

(A)    Holmes  v.    Goring^    2  Lighterage  Company  v.  London 

Bing.  76  ;  2  L.  J.,  C.  P.  134.  Graving  Dock  Company^  L.  R., 

Proctor  V.  Hodgson,  10  Exch.  (1902)  2  Ch.  at  pp.  572—573. 
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them.  These  are  easements  which  have  reference  to  the  Chap.  I. 
Air,  the  Light,  Support  of  Land  and  Buildings  thereon,  .  _ "_  * 
Water  and  "Ways  over  Land;  and  as  there  are  many 
principles  of  law  which  relate  solely  to  one  or  more  of 
these,  and  not  to  easements  of  the  other  kinds,  it  is  intended 
in  this  and  in  all  sahsequent  chapters,  after  discussing  the 
principles  of  law  which  are  common  to  all,  to  treat  of  those 
principles  of  law  which  have  special  reference  to  each  of 
these  in  particular. 


AIR. 


There  are  two  classes  of  easements  in  connection  with  KightH  iu 
the  air.     The  first  has  reference  to  the  free  and  uninter-  ^^^^^"^ 
rupted  passage  of  air,  and  the  second  to  purity. 


Considering  the  importance  for  the  sake  of  health,  many  Free  paHsago 
trades,  and  various  other  things,  of  a  free  and  uninter-  °'  *"' 
rupted  current  of  air,  it  is  remarkable  how  seldom  litiga- 
tion seems  to  have  arisen  specially  with  reference  to  that 
subject.  There  we,  it  is  true,  many  cases  in  which 
damages  or  relief  by  injunction  have  been  sought  for 
interruption  of  air,  but  it  has  almost  invariably  happened 
that  the  aid  of  the  Courts  has  been  sought  not  really  with 
respect  to  injury  caused  by  interruption  of  the  free  flow  of 
the  air,  but  for  interruption  of  light,  and  the  wrong  com- 
mitted by  the  obstruction  of  the  air  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  in  as  a  matter  of  form  and  quite  as  subordinate  to 
the  wrong  committed  by  obstruction  of  the  light.  Recently, 
however,  attention  seems  to  have  been  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  air  and  light  are  distinct  things,  subject  to  diffe- 
rent rules  of  law,  that  they  are  capable  of  independent 
obstruction  and  may  be  subjects  of  independent  wrongs, 
though  a  wrong  committed  with  regard  to  one  is  frequentiy 
also  a  wrong  with  respect  to  the  other.  It  is  remarkable, 
also,  that  the  Legislature,  when  specially  providing  by 
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Chap.  I.  statute  for  the  acquisition  of  rights  to  light  (i)  and  other 
^^^'  ^'  easements,  took  no  heed  whatever  of  air,  and  passed  it 
over  in  silence.  This  general  neglect  of  the  right  to 
uninterrupted  passage  of  air,  as  distinguished  from  tke 
right  to  light,  has  arisen  probably  from  the  f aot  that  the 
same  window  that  would  admit  light  would  also  admit 
air,  and  if  a  remedy  was  obtained  for  the  obstruction 
of  light  a  remedy  would  also  generally  be  obtained 
for  the  obstruction  of  the  air;  but  the  converse  is  not 
always  the  case,  as  there  are  many  windows  and  other 
apertures  which  would  admit  fresh  air  which  would 
admit  little  or  no  light,  and  no  remedy  for  the  obstruc- 
tion of  air  could  in  such  case  be  obtained  by  means 
of  an  action  for  obstruction  of  the  light.  Another  cause 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  light  has  always 
been  essential  for  the  exercise  of  work,  while  our  ancestors 
were  not  very  particular  about  the  ventilation  of  the 
factories  and  rooms  in  which  the  workers  toiled;  in  the  one 
case  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer  suffered,  while  in  the 
other  it  did  not.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  right  to  free  and 
uninterrupted  passage  of  air  has  always  been  one  of  those 
natural  rights  recognised  by  the  law,  just  as  much  as  a 
right  to  uninterrupted  passage  of  light  or  water.  This 
right  was  questioned  in  the  case  of  Hall  v.  The  Lichfield 
Br&icen/  Company  ij)y  but  its  undoubted  existence  was 
maintained.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  butcher,  claimed 
damages  from  the  defendants  in  respect  of  injury  caused 
by  obstruction  of  light  to  certain  windows  of  his  house, 
and  of  both  light  and  air  to  his  slaughter-house.  In  the 
case  of  the  slaughter-house,  the  principal  damage  arose 
from  obstruction  of  the  air.  For  the  defendants  it  was 
contended  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  right  to  have  the  air 
unobstructed,  though  the  slaughter-house  had  been  used 

{%)  Prescription  Act,  2  &  3  also  Aldin  v.  Latimer,  Clark^ 

Will.  IV.  c.  71,  ss.  2,  3.     See  Muirhead  if  Company,  L.  E., 

Appendix.  (1894)2  Ch.  437;  63  L.  J.,  Ch. 

(J)  49  L.  J.,  Ch.  655.     ISee  601. 
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for  thirty  years,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  accesB  of     Chap.  I. 
air  without  obstruction  did  not  lie  in  grant,  and  could  not  ' 

"be  prescribed  for,  and  therefore  could  only  be  acquired  by 
express  covenant.  Fry,  J.,  considered  that  this  defence 
rendered  it  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
right,  which,  he  said,  undoubtedly  exists  at  law,  to  have 
an  access  of  air  to  an  aperture  in  a  dwelling-house  or  a 
building  occupied  by  human  beings,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  otherwise.  "  I  say,"  continued  the  learned  judge, 
"  that  exists  undoubtedly,  because  the  right  to  have  air 
coming  to  a  window  is  not  a  thing  which  has  been  disputed 
or  can  be  disputed." 

The  above  case  involved  the  question  of  an  easement  or 
acquired  right  to  an  uninterrupted  current  of  air  to  a 
building,  and  the  judge,  after  making  the  above  remarks, 
passed  on  to  the  mode  in  which  the  right  coidd  be  acquired ; 
but  the  words  quoted  have  a  wider  application  than  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  used,  for  they  may  be  applied 
to  the  flow  of  air  which  naturally  passes  over  one  piece  of 
open  land  to  another,  as  to  which  there  is  indisputably  a 
natural  right  similar  to  the  natural  right  to  the  flow  of  the 
light  and  the  water  of  natural  btreams.  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  air  and  light  and  water  to 
be  considered  here,  involving  the  principles  already  referred 
to  as  governing  inconsistent  and  subordinate  natural  rights 
and  easements ;  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  consideration 
of  this  difference,  a  remarkable  case  relating  to  a  windmill 
must  flrst  be  brought  under  notice. 

Although  there  is  an  undoubted  right,  which  the  Windmills 
law  will  maintain,  that  air  accustomed  to  flow  to  an  ^^d  chimneys. 
ancient  window  or  other  aperture  in  a  building  shall  be 
suffered  to  flow  without  interruption,  it  has  been  held 
that  there  is  no  right  which  the  law  will  recognise  that 
the  owner  of  a  windmill  shall  have  the  streams  of  wind 
accustomed  to  flow  over  neighbouring  land  to  his  mill 
uninterrupted.     This  is  remarkable,  as  it  might  have  been 
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Chap.  I.      supposed  that  if  there  is  a  natural  right  to  the  flow  of  air 

—..    from  one  piece  of  land  to  another,  it  could  make  no 

difference  to  what  use  the  air  was  put  when  it  reached  the 
latter,  whether  it  was  allowed  to  pass  on  unused  to  more 
distant  lands,  or  whether  a  windmill  was  there  erected 
which  it  could  turn  as  it  flowed  by  ;  but  a  case  in  which 
a  claim  to  have  the  wind  accustomed  to  flow  to  a 
Avindmill,  uninterrupted,  arose  (A:),  and  then  it  became 
necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  this  right.  It  was 
remarked  as  strange  that,  if  this  was  a  right  which  the 
law  would  recognise,  only  two  cases  of  the  kind  were 
recorded :  one  in  Viner's  Abridgment  and  one  in  Rolle's 
Abridgment,  and  that  they  were  both  cases  which  occurred 
centuries  ago,  and  were  so  shortly  reported,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  on  what  ground  the  owners  of  the  mills 
claimed  the  right  (/).  The  Court  decided  against  the 
claim,  on  the  ground  that,  as  an  easement,  the  right  was 
not  one  which  could  be  acquired  by  any  of  the  usual 
means,  and  that  it  would  be  similar  to  the  case  of  a  claim 
to  all  the  water  percolating  un^er  the  surrounding  soil  to 
a  well,  as  to  which  no  title  can  be  acquired  by  user.  Both 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber  were  struck  by  the  novelty  of  the  claim  in  this 
case,  and  though  they  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  that  a 
right  of  this  kind  could  not  be  permitted  by  the  law,  they 
both  seemed  rather  at  a  loss  for  the  reason.  The  Common 
Pleas  decided  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  in 
the  particular  case  could  not  be  founded  on  prescription  at 
common  law,  as  the  mill  was  not  ancient ;  nor  on  prescrip- 
tion under  the  statute,  as  the  right  was  not  one  contem- 
plated by  the  Act,  and  that  there  was  no  pretence  for 
setting  up  a  grant ;  and  the  Exchequer  Chamber  decided 

{k)  Webb  V.  Bird,  10  C.  B.,  (/)  A  third  case,  Trahern's 

N.  8.  268  ;  30  L.  J.,  0.  P.  case,  Godb.  233,  was  cited  in 

384  ;  in  Exch.  Cham.,  13  C.  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  but 

B.,  N.  S.  841 ;  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  the    same    objections    were 

335.  made  to  that  as  to  the  others. 
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against  it  on  the  ground  that  the  servient  owner  oould  not     Chap.  I. 

have  resisted  the  user  by  any  reasonable  means,  and  that  _^^    _ 

therefore  there  could  be  no  prescriptive  right.  The  general 
principle,  however,  which,  it  is  conceived,  governs  all  cases 
of  this  kind  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  on  this  principle  the  right  claimed  might 
and  ought  to  have  been  disallowed. 

The  right  to  all  the  air  flowing  over  the  surrounding 
land,  like  the  right  to  all  the  light,  is  a  natural  right 
annexed  to  the  soil ;  but  there  is  also  a  right  of  property 
vested  in  adjoining  proprietors,  which  is  similar  to  a 
natural  right,  that  they  may  build  on  their  own  ground  if 
they  vn&h.  These  rights,  unless  limited,  would  be  inconsis- 
tent ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  previous  section  of  this 
chapter,  that  natural  rights  are  never  inconsistent,  but  that 
when  any  inconsistency  would  arise  between  them  they  are 
limited  by  one  another,  and,  as  an  example,  natural  rights 
in  flowing  water  were  given.  In  this  case,  the  owner  of 
the  land  on  which  the  windmill  stood  had  a  natural  right 
to  all  the  wind  which  would  flow  to  his  land  from  any 
direction,  but  this  right  was  limited  by  the  natural  or 
proprietary  right  of  the  neighbouring  landowners  to  build 
on  their  land  whenever  they  had  need.  In  the  case  of 
light,  if  a  right  to  have  it  uninterrupted  is  claimed  in 
respect  of  a  definite  aperture  or  window,  the  natural  or 
proprietary  right  to  build  is  allowed  in  certain  cases  to  be 
defeated  by  an  easement  entitling  the  adjoining  owner  to 
uninterrupted  light,  and  in  similar  cases  it  may  be  defeated 
by  a  similar  easement  entitling  the  adjoining  owner  to 
uninterrupted  air ;  but  the  wind  which  blows  over  a  wide 
expanse  and  from  varying  directions  and  in  uncertain 
streams,  is  of  such  an  indefinite  and  variable  nature  that 
any  claim  of  right  to  have  it  uninterrupted  is  too  vague 
and  extensive  to  be  tolerated  by  the  law,  so  that  the 
natural  or  proprietary  right  to  build  remains,  however 
long  a  building  may  have  stood,  and  the  natural  right  to 
the  flow  of  the  air  is  subordinate  to  the  natural  proprietary 
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Chap.  I.      right  of  the  adjoining  o^Mier  to  build.     This  principle, 

_!_! and  the  nature  of  the  natural  right  to  an  unintemipted 

flow  of  air,  was  afiBrmed  in  the  case  of  Bryant  v.  Lefever  (m), 
which  was  an  action  for  obstruction  of  the  current  of  air 
to  a  chimney,  which  caused  the  chimney  to  smoke.  Bram- 
well,  L.  J.,  said : — "  The  question  is,  if  this  shows  a  cause 
of  action.  First,  what  is  the  right  of  the  occupier  of  a 
house  in  relation  to  air  independently  of  length  of  enjoy- 
ment ?  It  is  the  same  as  that  which  land  and  its  owner 
and  occupier  have :  it  is  not  greater  because  a  house  has 
been  built;  that  puts  no  greater  burden  or  disability 
on  adjoining  owners.  What,  then,  is  the  right  of  land 
and  its  owner  or  occupier?  It  is  to  have  all  natural 
incidents  and  advantages  as  nature  would  produce  them : 
there  is  a  right  to  all  the  light  and  heat  that  would  come, 
to  all  the  rain  that  would  fall,  to  all  the  wind  that  would 
blow;  a  right  that  the  rain  which  would  pass  over  the 
land  should  not  be  stopped  and  made  to  fall  on  it ;  a  right 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  should  not  be  stopped  and  reflected 
on  it ;  a  right  that  the  wind  should  not  be  checked,  but 
should  be  able  to  escape  freely;  and  if  it  were  possible 
that  these  rights  were  interfered  with  by  one  having  no 
right,  no  doubt  an  action  would  lie.  But  these  natural 
rights  are  subject  to  the  rights  of  adjoining  owners,  who, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  have  and  must  have 
rights  in  relation  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  their 
property  that  qualify  and  interfere  with  those  of  their 
neighbours,  rights  to  use  their  property  in  the  various 
ways  in  which  property  is  commonly  and  lawf uDy  used. 
A  hedge,  a  wall,  a  fruit-tree,  would  each  affect  the  land 
next  to  which  it  was  planted  or  built.  They  would  keep 
off  some  light,  some  air,  some  heat,  some  rain  when  coming 
from  one  direction,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  air,  of  heat, 

(m)  L.  E.,  4  C.  P.  D.  172;  v.  Ackland,  L.  H.,  (1895)  2 

48  L.  J.,  C.  P.  380.    Harris  Y.  Ch.  389  ;  64  L.  J.,  Oh.  628  ; 

i)eP«nna,L.E.,3301i.D.  238;  in  H.  L.,  L.  R,  (1897)  A.  0. 

66  L.  J.,  Ch.  344.     Chastet/  165;  66  L.  T.,  Q.  B.  518. 
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of  wind,  of  rain,  when  coming  from  the  other.  But  Chap.  I. 
nobody  oould  doubt  that  in  such  case  no  action  would  lie ;  ^  '  ' 
nor  wUl  it  in  the  case  of  a  house  being  built  and  having 
such  consequences.  That  is  an  ordinary  and  lawful  use 
of  property, — as  much  so  as  the  building  of  a  wall  or 
planting  of  a  fence  or  an  orchard.  Of  course  the  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  putting  of  timber  on  the  top  of 
a  house"  (which  was  the  grievance  in  the  case),  "which 
if  not  a  common,  is  a  perfectly  lawful  act,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  defendants  could  lawfully  put 
another  story  to  their  house  with  the  consequences  to  the 
plaintiff  of  which  he  complains,  but  cannot  put  an  equal 
height  of  timber." 

The  same  principles  relative  to  natural  rights  which  Air  to 
govern  air  flowing  over  the  open  country  to  a  windmill  or  '^^dows. 
a  chimney  apply  to  currents  of  air  flowing  to  a  window ; 
bat  in  the  case  of  the  window  the  law  steps  in,  and  says 
that  as  the  window  is  capable  of  receiving  the  air  in  a 
definite  direction  only  and  in  a  definite  quantity,  and  only 
requires  an  open  space  for  a  short  distance,  and  as  thus  the 
daim  is  limited  and  the  enjoyment  is  capable  of  obstruc- 
tion by  reasonable  means,  it  will  presume,  if  the  window 
is  ancient,  that  there  has  been  a  grant  of  an  easement  or  a 
covenant  by  the  adjoining  landowner  not  to  build,  and 
building  shall  be  unlawful.  The  right  thus  conferred  is 
not  the  natural  right,  but  an  easement. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  make  the  foregoing  Eules  as  to 
remarks  on  the  natural  riffht  to  the  flow  of  air  in  this  a^'a^d  light 

^  Bimilar  m 

place,  as  the  cases  of  Hall  v.  The  Lichfield  Brewery  Com-  many 
panyy  Webb  v.  Birdy  Bryant  v.  Lefever,  and  Harris  v.  Be  '^^P®®  * 
Pinna^  were  cases  peculiarly  relating  to  air,  and  deserve 
special  notice ;  but  nothing  further  on  this  right  will  be 
said  here,  as  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  light  so  closely 
resemble  those  relating  to  the  flow  of  air  in  many  par- 
ticulars, that  it  will  be  more  convenient  with  referenoe  to 
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Chap.  1.      any  remaining  observations,  and  for  the  purposes  of  this 
^^^'    * chapter,  to  discuss  the  nature  of  the  rights  to  free  passage 


of  light  and  air  together,  and  the  reader  is  therefore 
referred  to  the  subject  "  Light "  for  this  purpose  («). 

JiSd^*'"''  °'  ^^®  ^^S^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  of  air  to  a  building  being 
admitted  as  an  easement  recognised  bj  law,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  converse  right,  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
air  in  a  building  should  be  allowed  to  escape  through  or 
over  an  adjoining  property,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation, 
must  also  be  recognised  as  an  easement.  The  analogy 
between  air  and  water  in  this  respect  is  complete,  for  in 
flowing  water  of  natural  streams  it  will  be  seen,  later  on, 
that  there  are  the  two  natural  rights,  namely,  a  right  to 
receive  the  free  flow  of  the  water  without  interruption,  and 
a  right  to  have  the  water  allowed  to  pass  away  without 
obstruction.  This  remark  applies,  of  course,  to  the  free 
flow  of  water  and  air  over  the  open  land ;  but,  both  in  air 
and  water,  easements  may  likewise  bo  enjoyed  not  only  of 
their  free  flow  through  a  window  or  pipe  to  a  building, 
but  also  of  their  free  flow  or  e8cai)e  from  a  building  after 
user  there.  Light  is  different  in  this  respect,  simply 
because  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  way  for  light  to  escape 
after  user  in  a  house. 

With  regard  to  ventilation,  the  case  of  Basft  v.  Gregory  (o) 
involved  the  question  as  to  an  easement  of  this  kind.  It 
appears  that  in  Nottingham  there  are  many  imderground 
(chambers  or  cellars  of  considerable  antiquity  excavated  in  the 
rock.  From  one  of  these,  which  had  probably  been  used  in 
years  gone  by  as  a  brewery,  but  which  was  then  used  for  cel- 
larage to  a  public-house,  there  was  a  hole  or  shaft  to  an  unused 
well  belonging  to  the  defendant,  by  means  of  which  the  air 
could  and  did  escape,  and  thus  ventilation  was  provided 
for  the  cellar.     Obstruction  of  this  by  the  defendant  gave 

(n)  Post,  p.  51. 

(o)  L.  R,  25  Q.  B.  1).  481  ;  59  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  574. 
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rise  to  the  action.     Various  defences  and  questions  were      Chap.  I. 

raised  as  to  the  means  by  which  such  a  right  could  be      ^  _ 

gained ;  but  it  was  also  urged  by  the  defendant  that  this 

was  a  right  of  so  novel  a  character  that  its  existence 

ought  not  to  be  allowed.     Pollock,  B.,  who  tried  the  case, 

however,  said  that  one  must  look  at  the  surrounding  cir- 

camstanoes;  that  in  Nottingham  there  were  many  such 

chambers  excavated  in  the  rock  instead  of  being  built  in 

the  ordinary  way,  and  that  doubtless  the  cellar  in  question 

had  been  excavated  for  very  many  years  before  the  memory 

of  man.     He  found  that  the  communication  between  the 

oeUar  and  the  well  had  existed  for  many  years,  and  that 

the  air,  sometimes  impregnated  by  the  brewing  operations, 

which  must  have  called  attention  to  its  escape  through  the 

well,  had  always  passed  through  the  communication  and 

upwards  through  the  well,  and  he  held  that  the  right  to 

ventilation  was  established  as  an  easement  known  to  the 

law. 

The  other  kind  of  easements  connected  with  the  air  Fmity  of  air. 
relates  to  its  purity. 

Besides  the  right  to  have  currents  of  air  unobstructed, 
every  owner  of  land  has  a  natural  and  conmion-law  right 
that  the  air  w^hich  passes  over  his  land  shall  not  be  polluted 
by  other  persons,  and  any  person  who  pollutes  it,  without 
an  acquired  right,  is  guilty  of  a  wi-ongful  act  (p) ;  but  an 
adverse  right  to  pollute  the  air  which  passes  from  the  land 
of  one  person  to  that  of  another  may  be  acquired,  and 
when  acquired  is  an  easement  (q). 

The  natural  right  to  purity  of  air,  like  the  right  to  the  Limit  of  the 
free  flow  of  air  and  all  other  natural  rights,  is,  to  a  certain  to  purity  of 
extent,  limited  by  the  natiu'al  and  proprietary  rights  of  *^^- 
other  persons.     There  is  no  inflexible  rule  of  law  that  a 


{p)  Bliss  V.  Hall,  4  Bing.  {q)  Flight  v.    Thomas,    10 

N.  C.  183.  A.  &  E.  590. 
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Ohap.  I.  landowner  is  entitled  to  have  the  air  which  naturally  oomes 
^'  to  him  absolutely  and  entirely  free  from  pollution ;  for 
such  a  rule  would  altogether  put  an  end  to  many  of  the 
necessary  and  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  by  the  exercise  of 
which  the  air  is,  to  some  extent,  rendered  impure,  and 
would  render  it  impossible  for  men  to  dwell  near  each 
other  in  cities  or  towns.  The  air  is  provided  for  the 
common  good  of  mankind,  to  be  used  by  each  person  to 
whom  it  comes  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  natural  right 
of  each  man  to  purity  of  air  is  therefore  limiteij  by  the 
natural  right  of  all  other  persons  to  use  the  air  for  their 
own  purposes,  although  by  such  user  it  is  rendered  to  some 
degree  less  pure  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The 
right  to  purity  of  air  is  well  described  by  Knight  Brace, 
V.-C,  in  Walter  v.  Selfe  (r),  in  which  case  an  injunction 
was  sought  to  stop  brick-burning  and  the  consequent 
diffusion  of  nasty  smells  and  unwholesome  fumes.  It  was 
decided  that  the  occupier  of  a  house  is  entitled  to  an  un- 
tainted and  unpolluted  stream  of  air  for  the  necessary 
supply  and  reasonable  use  of  himself  and  his  family, — 
"  meaning,"  said  the  Vice-Chancellor,  "  by  imtainted  and 
unpolluted  air,  not  necessarily  air  as  fresh,  free,  and  pure 
as  at  the  time  of  building  the  plaintiff's  house  the  atmo- 
sphere then  was,  but  air  not  rendered  to  an  important 
degree  less  compatible,  or  at  least  not  rendered  incom- 
patible, with  the  physical  comfort  of  human  existence — a 
phrase  to  be  understood,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the 
climate  and  habits  of  England."  So,  also,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Wood  v. 
Wau4{8)j  and  speaking  of  the  diminution  of  the  water  of 
a  stream  by  the  ordinary  use  of  the  persons  living  on  its 
banks,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  referring  to  pollution  of  air,  said : — 
**  And  it  may  be  conceived  that  if  a  field  be  covered  with 
houses,  the  ordinary  use  by  the  inhabitants  might  sensibly 

(r)  20  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  434  ;  4  («)  3  Exch.  p.  781 ;  18  L. 

De  6.  &  Sm.  315.  J.,  Exch.  315. 
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diminiBli  the  stream^  yet  no  action  would,  we  apprehend.  Chap.  I. 
lie  any  more  than  if  the  air  was  rendered  less  pure  and  ^^^'  ^' 
healthy  by  the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  chimneys  of  an 
inoreased  number  of  houses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  establishment  of  a  manufacture  rendering  the  air 
sensibly  impure  by  emitting  noxious  gases  would  be  ac- 
tionable, so  it  would  be  if  it  rendered  the  water  less  pure 
by  the  admixture  of  noxious  substances." 

It  has  been  much  debated  whether  the  natural  right  PoUutdon  of 
to  purity  of  air  is  not  subject  to  the  qualification  that  wifiabk. 
all  persons  may  lawfully  pollute  the  air  if  the  cause  of 
the  pollution  is  the  execution  of  any  work  essential  for 
business  or  for  the  due  enjoyment  of  life,  provided  the 
work  is  carried  on  in  a  reasonable  and  proper  manner, 
and  in  a  convenient  and  proper  place,  or  if  the  exercise 
of  a  trade  is  a  reasonable  use  by  a  person  of  his  own 
land  (t).  This  subject  relates  not  so  much  to  the  nature 
of  the  right  to  j)urity  of  air  as  to  the  disturbance  of  that 
right,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  such  disturbance 
is  justifiable.  The  subject  will,  therefore,  be  treated  in 
another  place  (u). 

LIGHT. 

It  has  akeady  been  stated  that  light  and  air  resemble  Light,  air, 
each'other  in  many  particulars,  and  that  the  rules  of  law  ^j^JJ^ed*^ 
regarding  the  right  to  free  passage  of  light  closely  resemble 
those  relating  to  the  free  passage  of  air.  Air  and  light 
are  similar  in  many  respects, — they  are  provisions  of 
nature  for  the  good  of  all  mankind  alike,  and  every  man 
has  a  natural  right  to  use  and  enjoy  them  as  he  thinks 
proper,  provided  he  does  not  cause  unjustifiable  damage 

(0  Hole  V.  Barlow,  4  C.  B.,      286.      St.    Helenas   Smelting 
N.  8.  334 ;  27  L.  J.,  0.  P.  207.      Company  v.  Tipping,  11  H.  L. 

S:7.  mfs2%:  J., "o.  R  ^- ''' ' '' ^' '->  Q-  ^' ''' 

104 ;  Bamford  v.   Turnley,  3  («)  See   post,    AiB,  Chap- 

B.  &  8.  66  ;  31   L.  J.,  Q.  B.      ter  IV.  Sect.  2. 
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Chap,  I.  to  other  persons.  Light  and  air  possess  the  same  wander- 
^^'  ^'  ing,  unstable  character,  and  in  that  respect  resemble  water, 
and,  like  water,  are  the  property  of  no  one  ;  light  and  air 
pass  over  land  in  no  defined  or  known  course,  and  in  that 
respect  resemble  water  which  percolates  in  unknown  and 
undefined  channels  imderground,  or  trickles  in  varying 
rills  over  the  surface ;  but  they  differ  from  water  in  one 
respect, — ^they  never  flow  in  any  defined  and  known 
course,  but  are  ever  varying,  while  water  generally  forms 
itself  into  definite  streams :  when  that  happens  water  is 
capable  of  becoming  subject  to  legal  rights  which  cannot 
become  attached  to  air  or  light,  and  which  belong  to  the 
owners  of  the  land  on  which  it  flows.  Light  and  air 
sometimes  enter  a  window  or  other  aperture  in  the  wall  of 
a  house,  and  are  then  likewise  capable  of  being  the  subject 
of  legal  rights,  because  the  rays  and  currents  can  then  be 
practically  measured  and  defined;  and  their  direction  is 
known  like  the  direction  of  defined  streams  of  water,  but 
these  rights  are  not  the  same  as  the  rights  in  defined 
streams  of  water,  for  they  are  easements,  while  the  latter 
are  natural  rights.  Another  distinction  betw^een  water 
and  light  and  air  is  that  water  is  capable  of  being  con- 
fined for  use  in  a  vessel,  and,  while  confined,  becomes  the 
subject  of  property,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  light  and 
air.  As  there  is  a  natural  right  to  the  use  of  all  the 
water  of  a  natural  stream  which  flows  on  to  land,  so  there 
is  a  natural  right  to  the  use  of  all  the  light  and  air  which 
flow  naturally  to  land;  but  as  water  will  form  itself 
naturally  into  defined  streams,  the  law  allows  the  natural 
right  to  the  fiow  of  the  water  of  a  natural  stream  to  be 
paramount,  and  no  man  is  justified  in  obstructing  that 
water  even  on  his  own  land  or  preventing  it  flowing  in  its 
ordinary  course  to  the  land  of  other  persons  until  he  has 
acquired  a  right  to  do  so  as  an  easement;  but  as  light 
and  air  will  not  form  themselves  into  definite  and  unvary- 
.ing  streams,  and  cannot  be  measured  or  their  directions 
ascertained  until  the  recipient  employs  artificial  means,  as 
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the  making  of  a  window,  the  law  makes  the  natural  right  Chap.  I. 
to  the  flow  of  light  and  air  suhordinate  to  the  right,  inci-  ^^^'  ^' 
dent  to  property,  which  every  person  has  to  huild  on  his 
own  land ;  if,  therefore,  a  landowner  without  an  acquired 
right  (for  a  right  may  be  acquired)  obstructs  the  water  of 
a  natural  stream,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  damages ; 
but  if  he,  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  build,  obstructs 
the  light  and  air,  and  prevents  them  passing  to  his  neigh- 
bour, he  is  not  guilty  of  any  wrongful  act,  and  is  not 
responsible  for  injury  caused,  unless  his  neighbour  has 
acquired  a  right  that  the  light  and  air  coming  to  his 
window  shall  not  be  obstructed.  In  other  words,  water 
may  not  be  obstructed  unless  the  obstructor  has  acquired  a 
right  to  obstruct  it:  light  and  air  may  be  obstructed, 
unless  the  person  obstructed  has  acquired  a  right  to  imin- 
terrupted  enjoyment. 

• 

Here  it  will  be  right  to  inquire  into  the  exact  nature  Nature  of  a 
of  the  easement  commonly  called  a  "  right  to  light,"  Light." 
which  will  be  seen,  however,  to  be  an  incorrect  expression. 
It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  man  who  owns  a  house 
or  other  building  to  open  any  windows  in  it  he  pleases 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  light  and  air  which  will 
naturally  enter,  and  he  has  a  natural  right  to  all  such 
light  and  air,  whether  they  come  to  him  over  his  own 
land  or  over  that  of  a  neighbour.  The  expression  "  right 
to  light"  ought,  therefore,  in  strictness,  to  be  used  to 
designate  this  natural  right,  but  it  does  not.  The  ex- 
pression is  used  to  mean  an  acquired  easement  that  a 
neighbour  shall  be  obliged  to  refrain  from  building  on 
his  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  the  light  from  enter- 
ing a  particular  window;  and  the  acquired  easement, 
therefore,  is  not  a  right  to  the  light,  but  a  right  curtail- 
ing a  neighbour's  proprietary  right  to  build  as  he  pleases. 
Much  misconception,  and,  it  would  seem,  considerable 
litigation,  has  prevailed  from  want  of  u  true  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  natural  right  to  light,  and  the  ease- 
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Chap.  I.      ment  in  restraint  of  building.    An  old  and  well-known 
'   '      expression  used  to  designate  a  right  to  light  aoquired 
by  long  enjoyment  is  a  right  to  an  "  ancient  light,"  and 
the  phrase  "ancient  window"  is  to  be  found  nowhere. 
This  coincidence  points  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  easement  which  must  have  been  better 
understood  in  olden  times  than  it  has  of  late.     It  shows 
that  the  easement,  as  distinguished  from  the  natural  right, 
was  not  formerly  understood  to  be  a  right  to  receive  light 
through  a  pauiicular  window,  or  through  a  window  of  a 
particular  size  or  shape,  or  a  window  placed  at  a  particular 
angle,  or  a  window  glazed  with  opaque  and  not  clear 
glass,  of  a  window  covered  with  a  grating,  or  perhaps  with 
a  shutter  which  should  only  be  opened  at  certain  times ; 
and  that  it  was  not  either  understood  to  be  a  right  to 
receive  only  enough  light  for  a  particular  purpose,  as 
for  a  malthouse  and  not  enough  for  a  dwelling-house, 
or  for  a  counting-house  and  not  enough  for  sampling 
silks,  which  have  been  held  to  be  the  nature  of  this 
easement  according  to  ideas  exhibited  in  various  cases, 
but  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  ancient  stream  of  light, 
accustomed  to  flow  over  the  servient  tenement ;  and  this 
is  borne  out  by  analogy  when  the  nature  of  other  ease- 
ments, and  the  definition  given  above,  are  considered. 
One  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  an  easement  was 
defined  to  be  a  privilege  which  the  owner  of  a  tenement 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  over  the  tenement  of  another  person. 
If  the  easement  were  a  right  to  have  a  window  of  a  par- 
ticular kind,  or  at  a  particular  slope,  or  with  a  particular 
kind  of  glass,  or  at  a  particular  angle,  or  to  use  the  light 
for  a  particular  purpose,  the  easement  would  not  be  a 
right  enjoyed  over  the  tenement  of  another  person,  but 
it  would  be  a  right  of  a  more  or  less  modified  and  limited 
kind  in  or  over  the  tenement  of  the  dominant  owner,  a 
character  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  an 
easement.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  easement  is  a  right 
to  have  a  particular  stream  of  light  accustomed  to  flow 
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over  a  partioular  part  of  the  servient  tenement  iinob-  Chap.  I. 
structed,  the  old  expression  "ancient  light,"  as  distin-  ^^^*  ^' 
guished  from  "  ancient  window,"  can  be  understood,  the 
easement  is  analogous  to  other  easements,  and  the  defini- 
tion of  an  easement  is  satisfied.  The  window,  in  respect 
of  which  the  easement  is  claimed,  is  on  the  dominant 
tenement,  and  by  the  time  the  light  has  reached  it,  it 
has  passed  away  from  the  servient  tenement,  and  has 
become  the  property — if  such  a  word  can  be  used  with 
reference  to  light — of  the  dominant  owner,  just  as  the 
water  of  a  stream  becomes  his,  and  ceases  to  be  the 
subject  of  an  easement,  when  it  has  left  the  servient 
tenement,  and  has  reached  the  dominant  owner's  mill. 
The  window  of  the  dominant  owner  is  merely  the  measure 
of  the  easement  to  show  the  size  of  the  stream  of  light 
which  the  servient  owner  must  suffer  to  flow  over  his 
land  without  interruption,  and  it  is  the  landmark  of  the 
dominant  owner  to  show  the  part  of  the  servient  estate 
over  which  the  rays  must  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  the 
direction  from  which  it  must  not  be  prevented  coming. 
This  view,  if  generally  adopted,  will,  it  is  thought,  get  rid 
of  many  of  the  difficulties,  and  sweep  away  many  of  tiie 
contentions  that  have  arisen  in  times  past  about  the  size 
and  position  of  windows,  the  use  to  which  the  light  has 
been  put,  the  trades  and  occupations  carried  on  where 
the  h'ght  is  used,  and  similar  things  (f?),  and  greatly 
simplify  the  interpretation  of  the  law. 

It  is  the  undoubted  right  of  every  man  who  owns  a  Right  to  open 
house  or  other  building  to  open  any  windows  he  pleases  ^^tTiffht 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  light  and  air  which  will  and  air. 
naturally  enter ;  and  even  though  his  house  immediately 
adjoins  the  land  of  another  person,  no  legal  injury  is  caused 

(v)    National       Provincial  757  ;  46  L.  J.,  Ch.  871,  Moore 

Plate   Glass  Insurance   Com^  v.^o//,  L.E.,  3  Q.  B.  D.  178  ; 
pany  V.  Prudential  Assurance  n  "R   ^Q4 

Company,   L.   E.,  6   Ch.   D.  ^^  ^'  J>  ^'  ^'  ^^"^^ 
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Chap.  I.      by  him  to  his  neighbour  if  he  opens  windows  overlook- 

'    •      ing  that  land  (w) ;    but,  as  was  previously  remarked,  the 

natural  right  to  the  reception  of  light  and  air  is  subordinate 

to  or  limited  by  the  right,  incident  to  property,  which 

every  person  has  to  build  on  his  own  land :  if,  therefore,  a 

householder  opens  a  new  window  which,  by  disturbing  the 

privacy  of  a  neighbour  or  otherwise,  is  a  nuisance  to  him, 

or  if  the  latter  is  unwilling  that  a  right  to  have  the  light 

and  air  iminterrupted  should  be  acquired  against  him  by 

the  owner  of  the  house  (for  such  a  right  would  be  acquired 

after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years),  he  may  exercise  his  right  of 

building  on  his  own  ground,  notwithstanding  that  the 

erection  totally  deprives  the  householder  of  the  light  and 

air  which  would  otherwise  enter  the  new  window  (a?),  or  he 

may  erect  a  screen  so  as  to  stop  his  neighbour's  light  and 

air,  and  prevent  an  indefeasible  right  thereto  being  acquired 

by  uninterrupted  enjoyment.     "  Before  dealing  with  the 

present  appeal,"  said  Lord  Westbury,  C,  in  Tapling  v. 

Jones  (y),  "  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  some  expressions 

which  are  found  in  the  decided  cases,  and  which  seem  to 

have  a  tendency  to  mislead ;  one  of  these  expressions  is  the 

phrase  *  right  to  obstruct.'     If  my  adjoining  neighbour 

builds  upon  his  land  and  opens  numerous  windows  which 

look  over  my  gardens  or  pleasure-grounds,  I  do  not  acquire 

from  this  act  of  my  neighbour  any  new  or  other  right 

than  I  before  possessed.     I  have  simply  the  same  right  of 

building  or  raising  any  erection  I  please  on  my  own  land, 

unless  that  right  has  been   by  some  antecedent  matter 

either  lost  or  impaired,  and  I  gain  no  new  or  enlarged 

right  by  the  act  of  my  neighbour."     The  erection  oiE  a 

wall  or  other  obstacle  is  indeed  the  only  remedy  available 

{w)  Per    Cresswell,    J.,    in  Company^  11   Exch.  p.   864; 

Truscott  V.  Merchant  Taylors*  25  L.  J.,  Exch.  p.  176.  Frewen 

Company,   1 1   Exch.  p.   864  ;  v.  Phillips,  1 1  C.  B.,  N.  S.  44 9 ; 

25  L.  J.,  Exch.  p.  176.  30  L.  J.,  C.  P.  856. 

(x)    Per   Cresswell,    J.,   in  (y)  11  H.  L.  C.  p.  305;  34 

Truscott  V.  Merchant  Taylors^  L.  J.,  C.  P.  p.  345. 
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to  a  landowner,  if  he  is  annoyed  by  the  opening  of  new  Chap.  I. 
windows  overlooking  his  ground ;  he  can  maintain  no  ^^^'  ^' 
action,  nor  can  he  obtain  other  relief  at  law  or  in  equity, 
for  disturbance  of  privacy  is  not  an  injury  which  the  law 
will  recognise  (z) ;  in  building  to  obstruct  new  windows, 
however,  he  must  be  careful  to  avoid  obstructing  ancient 
lights. 

In  the  coses  of  Norton  v.  Tlie  London  and  North  Western  Rij^hts  to 
RaUtcay  Cofnpamj  {a),  and  Bonner  v.  TJie  Great  Westei-n  Jj^^^rt  raU-' 
Railtcay  Company  (b),  the  question  was  raised  whether  way  oom- 
railway  companies  are  in  the  same  position  as  ordinary  P""®** 
owners  of  land  with  regard  to  the  right  to  erect  screens 
against  the  windows  of  houses  overlooking  their  railways 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  owners  of  the  houses  acquir- 
ing rights  to  light  and  air  over  the  railways.  In  the  former 
case,  Malius,  V.-C,  held  that,  although  railway  companies 
have  the  fee  simple  in  their  lands,  their  right  is  a  qualified 
one,  and  that  the  object  of  the  law  is  simply  to  give  com- 
panies an  iminterrupted  right  of  way  for  themselves  across 
the  land,  but  not  to  take  away  from  the  owner  of  the  lands 
through  which  the  railway  is  made  anything  that  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway,  and 
that  the  company  had  no  right  to  erect  a  screen  on  their 
railway,  on  the  ground  that  the  adjoining  landowners, 
after  the  land  was  taken  for  the  railway,  were  to  have  as 
much  enjoyment  and  as  free  use  of  their  land  as  they  had 
before,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  their  rights  would  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  railway  company  and  the 
rights  of  the  public  in  running  over  the  lands  upon  the 
railway.     "  Surely,"  said  the  learned  judge,  "  among  those 

(z)  lie  Penny  and  the  South  (a)  L.  E.,  9  Ch.  D.   625  ; 

Eastern  Railway  Company,  7  47  L.  J.,  Ch.  859. 
E.  &  B.  660  ;  26  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  (^)  ^  R.,  24  Ch.  D.  1.    See 

225.     Per  Ktndersley,  V.-C,        i       »  ^i     r>    . ..     . 

in    Turner  v.  Spooner,  30  L.  ^^  ^^^^  ^-  ^^'  Paddxngion 

J.,  Ch.  p.  803.     Chandlery.  Borouyh  Council,  L.B.,  {1903) 

Thompson^  3  Camp.  80.  2  Ch.  556. 
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Chap.  I,  rights  must  be  the  right  of  erecting  a  building  with  win- 
dows  in  it  looking  over  the  railway."  This  of  course 
is  perfectly  true ;  before  the  milway  was  made  the  adjoin- 
ing landowner  had  the  right  of  erecting  a  building  with 
any  windows  he  pleased,  and  the  same  right  remained 
after  the  railway  was  formed ;  but  if  he  did  make  windows, 
that  fact  gave  him  no  right  to  have  the  light  to  them  un- 
interrupted, or  any  greater  right  than  he  possessed  before ; 
therefore  the  fact  that  the  railway  was  subsequently  made, 
and  the  railway  company  thought  proper  to  build  in  front 
of  the  windows,  in  no  way  detracted  from  any  right  of  the 
landowner.  It  is  evident  that  this  case  was  decided  on  an 
erroneous  principle.  It  was  subsequently  taken  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal  (c),  but  the  Court  would  not  decide  the 
question  we  are  now  considering,  as  the  Vioe-Chancellor 
had  found  that,  as  a  fact,  the  company  had  erected  the 
screen  on  the  plaintiff's  land  and  not  on  their  own,  so  that 
they  had  committed  a  trespass;  and  they  preferred  to 
restrain  the  act  of  the  company  on  the  groimd  of  trespass 
rather  than  on  the  hypothetical  ground  that  if  they  had 
built  the  screen  on  their  own  land  they  would  not  have 
been  entitled  to  do  so  and  thus  stop  the  plaintiff's  lights. 
The  same  question  was  subsequently  raised  in  the  case 
of  Bonner  v.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  already 
mentioned.  Bacon,  V.-C,  on  interlocutory  motion,  ordered 
the  screen  to  be  removed  until  the  right  to  erect  it  should 
be  determined  in  the  action ;  but,  though  he  did  not  decide 
the  point,  he  seemed  inclined  to  follow  the  decision  of 
Malins,  V.-C.  On  appeal,  however,  the  Lords  Justices 
decided  the  question  in  favour  of  the  railway  company. 
The  windows  in  that  case  had  been  opened  for  only  sixteen 
years,  and  therefore  no  right  to  light  had  been  acquired ; 
and,  as  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  said,  it  seemed  to  be  contrary  to 
every  principle  on  which  the  Court  acts  in  cases  of  that 
kind,  that  a  pei*son  who  had  no  right  should  obtain  an 

(c)  L.  E.,  13  Ch.  D.  268. 
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injanctioii  to  reetrain  a  railway  company  or  anybody  else  Chap.  I. 
from  doing  that  which  would  interfere  with  his  acquiring  °^  *' 
a  light  by  reason  of  his  being  unmolested  for  a  certain 
time.  As  to  the  main  point,  however,  the  Court  held  that, 
though  railway  companies  may  only  use  their  land  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  Acts  under  which  they  are 
formed,  or,  at  all  events,  not  in  a  way  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  their  Acts,  yet,  subject  to  that,  they  may 
use  it  as  they  think  fit,  and  have  the  same  rights  as  ordi- 
nary owners  (d).  Since  the  above  cases  were  decided,  the 
point  was  incidentally  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Foster  v.  The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Raihcay  Com' 
pony  {e),  when  the  decision  in  Norton  v.  The  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Company  was  disapproved. 

Though  an  owner  of  a  house  or  other  building  acquires  Bight  to 
no  right  by  opening  a  new  window  to  have  the  light  and  ^J\^^. 
air  which  would  naturally  enter  unobstructed  by  the  owner  obstracted. 
of  the  adjoining  land,  still  the  law  suffers  such  a  right 
to  be  acquired  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  but  this 
subject  belongs  to  another  Chapter  (/). 
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The  next  species  of  easement  which  demands  attention 
is  the  right  to  support  for  land  and  buildings.  This  right 
was  called  by  Bowen,  L.  J.  {g),  an  "  obscure"  right:— "This 
is  a  very  intricate  matter,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
subject-matter  is  the  right  to  support — ^an  obscure  right, 
even  when  it  is  created  by  contract."    The  right  and  its 

(rf)  See  also  Bayley  v.  Great  rights  as  any  other  purchaser 

Western    Railway    Company,  would  have  had. 

L.  E.,  26  Oh.  D.  434,  in  which  (*)^  ^^  ^-  J;>  0-  B.  65. 

the  company  daim^  righU  to  ,^{1^^  ^^^^'r^ii!'  *° 

light  and  of  way  to  a  stable,  (y)  Pountney  v.  Clayton,  52 

andwereheldtohavethesame  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  p.  571. 
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Chap.  I.     correlative  obligations  have  not  been  rendered  less  obscure 
or  intricate  by  certain  decisions  of  the  Courts  and  the 


diversity  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  numerous  judges 
who  delivered  them. 

Natural  right      Every  person  has  a  right  ex  jure  natures  that  his  own 
s^ppo  •      jj^jj^  gjjg^jj  jjqJ.  Ijq  disturbed  by  the  removal  of  the  support 

naturally  rendered  by  the  subjacent  and  adjacent  soil. 
It  is  evident  that  if  land  or  mine  owners  were  at  liberty 
to  excavate  without  regard  to  the  support  required  by 
their  neighbour's  land,  the  neighbours  would  have  no 
security  that  their  ground  would  not  at  any  moment  be 
rendered  useless  by  sinking  into  a  subjacent  or  adjacent 
pit  or  mine.  The  law,  therefore,  annexes  to  the  owner- 
ship of  land  a  natural  right  that  the  landowner  shall  be 
entitled  to  sufficient  subjacent  and  adjacent  support  for 
his  ground  to  keep  it  in  its  natural  condition  and  posi- 
tion (A).  The  right  ex  jure  nahirce  to  lateral  or  adjacent 
support  was  determined  many  years  before  it  was  decided 
that  a  similar  right  existed  when  land  was  divided  hori- 
zontally— the  surface  belonging  to  one  person,  and  the 
subjacent  mines  to  another.  The  right  to  subjacent 
support  was  first  determined  in  the  case  of  Humphries  v. 
Brogden  (t),  in  which  the  Court,  after  considering  the 
right  to  lateral  support,  and  the  reasons  why  the  law  con- 
ferred such  a  right,  held  that  for  similar  reasons  a  right  to 
support  for  land  from  the  subjacent  minerals  was  also 
given  by  law.  This  decision  has  been  repeatedly  approved, 
and  the  natural  right  to  subjacent  as  well  as  adjacent 
support  is  now  well  established  {j), 

(A)  Humphries  v.  Brogden^  J.,    in    Attorney- General    v. 

12  Q.  B.  739  ;  20  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  Conduit     Colliery     Company, 

10.     Pountney  v.  Clayton,  52  L.  E.,  (1895)  1  Q.  B.  301  ;  64 

L.  J.,  Q.  B.  p.  571.     JVyatt  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  p.  212. 

V.  Harrison,  3  B.  &  Ad.  871  ;  (i)  12  Q.  13.  739  ;  20  L.  J., 

1  L.  J..  N.  S.,  K.  B.  237.  Q.  B.  10. 

Hunt  V.  Peake,  Joh.  705 ;  29  (j)  Smart  v.  Morton,  5  E. 

L.  J.,  Ch.  785.     Per  Collins,  &  B.  30;  24  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  261. 
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As  every  landowner  has  this  right  to  support  from  all      Chap.  I. 
adjacent  land,  a  right  which  must  frequently  operate  very      °®^*'  ^' 


prejudicially  against  adjacent  owners,  it  is  of  course  a  Adjacent 
very  important  thing  to  determine  what  land  is  comprised  what  isP 
under  the  term  *'  adjacent."    This  question  relates,  not 
so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  easement  in  question  as 
to  its  extent,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  referred  to  when 
the  extent  of  easements  is  under  consideration  (A*). 

The  natural  right  to  support,  then,  being  established  Nature  of  the 
by  law,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  is  the  exact  Jo  supporL 
nature  of  this  right  ~  that  is,  to  what  landowners  are 
really  entitled.  The  right  to  support  is  not  a  right  to 
a  particular  means  of  support — as,  for  instance,  if  support 
has  always  been  received  from  subjacent  coal,  that  the 
ooal,  or  a  certain  portion,  sufficient  to  sustain  the  super- 
incumbent weight  of  the  soil,  shall  never  be  removed : 
but  it  is  a  right  that  the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  land 
shall  not  be  interrupted ;  so  that  until  the  enjoyment  of 
the  surface  land  is  disturbed,  the  owner  has  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  removal  of  the  minerals  (/).  It  is,  there- 
fore, perfectly  justifiable  for  a  mine-owner  to  excavate  the 
whole  of  the  minerals,  and  substitute  artificial  props  to 
support  the  surface  land  in  lieu  of  the  natural  means  of 
support  which  he  has  removed. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  the  soil  in  one  locality  differs  from  KatonJ  ri^ht 
the  soil  in  another,  so  the  support  required  to  maintain  Jj^ate  wid 
one  kind  of  soil  in  its  natural  position  will  be  greater  or  unlimited, 
less  than  that  which  is  requisite  to  support  another  kind — 
a  sandy  soil  is  more  liable  to  crumble  and  fall  into  a  mine 
than  clay  or  rook — and  a  question  therefore  arises  as  to 

Harris  v.  Rydiiig,  6  M.  &  W.  {k)  See  posty   "  Sxjppobt," 

60 ;  8  L.  J.,  N.  8.,  Exch.  181.  ^hap.  HI.  Sect.  2. 

i>iii            117 '1        QTTT  vO    Backhouse  v.   Bonomt, 

Rowboiham  v.  WOson,  8  H.  L.  ^^  ^^orrf  Cranworth,  9  H.  L. 

C.  848 ;  30  L.  J.,  a  B.  49.  0.  603 ;  34  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  181. 
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Chap.  I.     the  degree  of  support  to  which  the  owner  of  surface  land 
^  •   '      is  entitled.    Lord  Campbell,  in  deliveriog  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  the  case  of  Humphries  v. 
Brogden  (w),  has  answered  the  question  ;  for  he  said  : — 
"We  likewise  think  that  the  rule  giving  the  right  of 
support  to  the  surface  upon  the  minerals,  in  the  absence 
of  any  express  grant,  reservation,  or  covenant,  must  be 
laid  down  generally,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  strata,  or  the  diflSoulty  of  propping  up  the  surface,  or 
the  comparative  value  of  the  surface  and  the  minerals. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  principle  upon  which  qualifica- 
tions could  be  added  to  the  rule;    and  the  attempt  to 
introduce  them  would  lead  to  imcertainty  and  litigation ; 
greater  inconvenience  cannot  arise  from  this  rule,  in  any 
case,  than   that  which   may  be  experienced  where  the 
surface  belongs  to  one  owner  and  the  minerals  to  another, 
who  cannot  take  any  portion  of  them  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  the  surface.     In  such  cases  a  hope 
of  reciprocal  advantage  will  bring  about  a  compromise, 
advantageous  to  the  parties  and  to  the  public.    Something 
has  been  said  of  a  right  to  a  reasonable  support  for  the 
surface;   but  we  cannot  measure  out  degrees  to  which 
the  right  may  extend ;  and  the  only  reasonable  support  is 
that  which  will  protect  the  surface  from  subsidence,  and 
keep  it  securely  at  its  ancient  and  natural  level.'*     If  the 
soil  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  subjacent  mines  cannot 
possibly  be  worked  without  causing  the  surface  land  to 
subside,  it  has  been  held,  in  conformity  with  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrine,  that  the  mines  cannot  be  worked  at 
all(w). 

Deprivation         There  is  one  class  of  cases  which  may  be  noticed  here, 
right  to  though  they  will  be  mentioned  again  hereafter,  in  which 

(w)  12  Q.  B.  p.  745  ;  20  L.      Buccleuch,  L.  E.,  4  Eq.  613  ; 

T    n  "R  Ti   1  ^  36  L.  J.,  Ch.   763 ;  Hext  v. 

J.,  wt.  J>.  p.  Id.  ^.^^^  ^  ^^  ^ ^  ^^  ggg  ^  ^^ 

(n)   Wakefield  v.    DuJce  of     L.  J.,  Ch.  761. 
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the  law  does  not  confer  any  natural  right  to  support ;  or,      Chap.  I. 
to  speak  more  correctly,  in  which  the  natural  right  to      ^^^*  ^' 


support  is  taken  away ;  that  happens  when  severance  of  eupport  hj 
surface  land  from  subjacent  mines  is  effected  by  com-  ***'**  ' 
pulfiory  purchase  under  the  Lands  and  Eailways  Clauses 
Consolidation  Acts,  1845,  or  under  private  Acts  containing 
provisions  similar  in  character  to  those  contained  in  them. 
This  result  depends  solely  upon  the  particular  words  of 
the  statutes,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
ordinary  natural  right  to  support. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  natural  right  to  support  con-  Effect  on 
tinnes  only  while  land  remains  in  its  natural  condition,  j^^J^^^^f 
unburdened  with  houses  and  undisturbed  by  excavations  building  and 
or  other  works  in  the  soil ;  this  is  not  correct — ^at  all  ®^*^^**  ^^^' 
events  in  the  case  of  weight  added  by  building — for  the 
natural  right  remains  though  houses  are  built;  but  the 
owner  of  land  cannot  increase  his  natural  right,  or  impose 
a  new  or  additional  burden  on  the  servient  tenement  by 
erecting  buildings,  and  the  servient  owner  is  therefore 
not  responsible  if  the  land  sinks  when  he  excavates,  if  the 
sinking  is  produced  by  the  increased  weight  the  dominant 
owner  has  imposed  on  the  surface.  After  a  time  an 
additional  right  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  may  be 
acquired  for  buildings  placed  upon  the  land,  but  that  will 
be  totally  distinct  from  the  original  natural  right  which  is 
not  thus  increased.  More  will  be  said  about  this  in  the 
next  chapter.  That  the  natural  right  continues,  is  clear 
from  the  decisions  in  the  cases  of  Broicn  v.  Robins  (o),  and 
St  rot/an  v.  Knowles  (/?),  in  which  it  was  held  that  an  action 
would  lie  for  removal  of  the  support  requisite  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  adjoining  land  in  its  natural  condition, 
notwithstanding  houses  had  been  recently  erected  on  the 
surface,  provided  the  weight  of  the  houses  did  not  produce 


(o)  4H.&N.186;  28L.J.,  ( ;?)  6  H. & N.  454 ;  30 L.  J., 

Exch.  250.  Exeh.  102. 
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Chap.  I.      the  sinking  of  the  land — that  is,  provided  the  land  would 
^^'  have  sunk  even  if  no  houses  had  been  erected  on  it.     And 

in  Siddons  v.  Short  (q),  Grove,  J.,  granted  an  injunction  to 
restrain  mining  operations  which  would  cause  neighbouring 
land  to  sink,  although  buildings  had  recently  been  erected 
there,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  have  caused  the 
land  to  sink  even  if  the  buildings  had  not  been  placed 
upon  it.  The  question  has,  apparently,  never  arisen 
whether  the  natural  right  to  lateral  support  for  surface 
land  remains  when  the  subjacent  soil  has  been  excavated 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  surface  would  sink  more  readily 
if  the  adjacent  soil  were  also  removed ;  but  as  the  erection 
of  houses  on  the  surface  does  not  cause  the  extinction  of 
the  natural  right,  so,  it  is  presumed,  excavation  of  the  sub- 
soil would  not,  and  that  the  adjacent  owner  would  still  be 
Uable  for  damage  if  he  removed  his  soil  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  gi*ound  would  have  sunk  had  it  remained  in  its 
natural  condition.  The  case  of  Partridge  v.  Scott  (r)  arose 
out  of  damage  to  houses  erected  on  excavated  land  caused 
by  removal  of  lateral  support,  and  is  no  authority  on  the 
point  of  infringement  of  the  natural  right.  Neither  is 
the  case  of  The  Mayor  of  Birtningham  v.  Allen  («),  as  that 
was  also  a  case  of  damage  to  buildings,  and  not  of  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  right  of  support  for  land ;  and 
the  evidence  seemed  conclusive  that  if  the  excavation  had 
not  intervened  the  defendant's  mining  operations  would 
not  have  affected  the  plaintiff's  buildings. 

Easement  of        If  a  landowner  excavates  the  subsoil,  and  renders  the 

exoavated  '      surface  less  stable  and  more  likely  to  fall  when  the  adjacent 

^^-  land  is  excavated,  he  cannot,  as  already  stated,  by  such 

act  impose  a  greater  responsibility  on  the  owner  of  the 

adjacent  land,  or  increase  his  own  natural  right  to  lateral 


(2)L.E.,2  0.P.D.572;46      N.  S.,  Exch.  101. 
L.  J.,  C.  P.  795.  (*)  L.  R.,  6  Ch.  D.  284  ;  46 

(r)  3  M.  &  W.  220 ;  7  L.  J.,      L.  J.,  Ch.  673. 
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support ;  neither  can  his  natural  right  be  extended  and  a  Chap.  I. 
•greater  burden  of  support  be  imposed  on  land  not  imme-  ^^'  ^' 
diately  adjoining,  if  a  tliird  party  excavates  in  land 
between  the  land  supported  and  that  irom  which  support 
is  claimed  (t) ;  but  after  the  subsoil  has  been  excavated  it 
is  possible  for  a  landowner  to  acquire  a  right  to  support 
from  the  adjacent  soil  for  his  surface  land  in  its  altered 
state  in  addition  to  his  natural  right,  but  that  right  will 
be  an  easement  and  not  an  extension  of  the  natural  right. 

It  sometimes  happens  that,  owing  to  the  porous  nature  Support  from 
of  land,  or  from  other  circumstances,  water  naturally  or  ^t«tto°^^ 
accidentally  oozes  under  the  soil,  or  gets  into  old  and  surface  land, 
abandoned  mines,  and  by  means  of  its  natural  upward 
pressure  affords  material  support  to  the  surface  land.  The 
owner  of  the  land  has  no  natural  right  to  support  from  such 
water,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  right  to  such  support  as 
an  easement  might  be  acquired.  There  are  two  cases  which 
establish  this.  The  North  Eastern  Bxiilway  Company  v. 
EUiott  (ti)  was  the  case  of  an  absmdoned  mine  accidentally 
flooded,  but  the  question  of  natural  right  to  support  was  not 
raised:  the  Vice- Chancellor,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  decided 
that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  right  to  support  for  their  railway 
bridge,  as  the  water  got  into  the  mine  by  accident,  and  the 
flooding  was  known  to  be  accidental,  and  that,  as  all  parties 
concerned  were  living  in  a  mining  district,  where  it  was  well 
known  that  when  a  mine  is  drowned  it  is  sometimes  reworked 
after  a  long  period  of  time,  it  was  for  the  company  to  have 
stipulated  that  the  accidental  state  of  circimistances  should 
not  be  varied,  if  it  was  intended  that  the  company,  when  it 
purchased  the  land,  shotild  have  the  benefit  of  the  support 
from  the  water.     Popplewell  v.  Hodgkinaon  {v)  was  the  case 

(/)  Mayor  of  Birmingham  J.,  Ch.  808 :  on  appeal  to  L,  C, 

V.  AUen,  L.  R,  6  Ch.  D.  284  ;  30  L.  J.,  Ch.  160 :  and  to  H,  Z., 
46  J..  J.,  Ch.  67 J.  ^^,^  j^  j^^  ^  g^^j^  248 ;  88 

(«)  1  Joh.  &  H.  145 ;  29  L.  L.  J.,  Exch.  126. 
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Chap.  I.  of  some  cottages  built  on  land  of  a  wet  and  spongy  character, 
^^^'  ^'  the  land  not  having  been  properly  drained ;  the  adjoining 
land  was  sold  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  church,  and  on 
excavation  for  the  foundations,  the  water  was  drawn  from  the 
spongy  land,  the  surface  subsided  and  cracked,  and  damage 
ensued  to  the  cottages.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
decided  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  merely  stating  that  there 
is  nothing  at  common  law  to  prevent  the  owner  of  land  drain- 
ing his  soil  if  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  for  him  to  do  so, 
though  he  might  by  grant,  express  or  implied,  oblige  himself 
to  suffer  the  underground  water  to  remain.  The  case  of 
Jordeson  v.  Sutton^  Southcoates  and  Drypool  Gas  Company  (tr) 
also  involved  the  right  to  support  for  land  from  sub- 
jacent water.  The  case  was  remarkable  horn  the  fact  that 
the  support  was  afforded  by  what  was  called  ^'  running 
silt " — ^that  is,  a  stratum  of  water  and  sand  mixed,  which, 
if  a  hole  were  dug  in  the  earth,  would  ooze  into  it  firom 
the  neighbouring  soil.  The  action  arose  from  the  excava- 
tion by  the  defendants  in  their  own  ground  of  a  hole  they 
were  making  in  order  to  erect  a  large  gasometer.  The 
running  silt  oozed  into  the  hole  horn  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty, caused  the  surface  to  sink,  and  damage  to  some 
houses  to  result.  The  principal  point  of  difference  among 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  seemed  to  be  the  question 
how  the  running  silt  was  to  be  regarded,  which  depended  on 
the  fact  of  what  did  it  principally  consist — sand  or  water ; 
that  is,  did  the  support  for  the  surface  result  from  a  bed  of 
sand  which  was  more  or  less  wet,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  rain,  or  from  a  deposit  of  standing  water  with  sand 
in  suspension,  so  that  the  sand  suspended  had  little  to  do 
with  the  support,  which  was  really  afforded  by  the  water  P 
This  question  of  fact,  though  essential  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  case  and  the  application  of  the  law,  had  no 
effect  in  evolving  any  new  rule  or  principle  of  law.    Two 

{w)  L.  R.,   (1898)   2    Ch.      appeal,  L.  R.,  (1899)  2  Ch. 
614;  67   L.  J.,  Ch.  666:  on      217;  68  L.  J.,  Ch.  457. 
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of  the  Lords  Justioes,  affirming  the  opinion  of  North,  J., 
thought  that  the  plaintiff's  houses  were  to  he  regarded  as 
supported  hy  a  hed  of  wet  sand  and  not  hy  a  stratum  of 
water,  and  that  they  were  let  down  hy  a  shifting  of  suoh 
sand  caused  by  the  removal  hy  the  defendants  of  sand  and 
water.     This  being  so,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  oase  of 
removal  of  adjacent  support  afforded  by  earth,  and  the 
defendants  were  responsible.   But  Williams,  L.  J.,  thought 
the  running  silt  ought  to  be  regarded  as  water  with  sand 
in  suspension  only,  and  that  it  had  all  the  qualities  of 
water,  for  the  drainage  of  which  the  defendants  were  not 
liable,  on   the    authority   of   Poppletcell   v.   Hodgkinson. 
lindley,  L.  J.,  said  that  that  case  looked  like,  and  had 
generally  been  regarded  as,  an  authority  that  no  action 
would  lie  for  merely  pumping  water  which  caused  a  neigh- 
bour's houses  to  sink ;  but,  he  added,  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  this  broad  question  could  be  considered  finally  settied 
by  that  or  any  other  decision,  but  he  should  assume  in  the 
defendants'  favour  that  an  action  will  not  lie  for  damage 
caused  by  pumping  water  only  {x). 


Chap.  I. 
Sect.  2. 


Though,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  Saoport  from 
that  the  fact  that  surface  Icuid  is  supported  by  underground  ^ter^^^ 
water  cannot  prevent  a  person  from  draining  his  ground,  surface  water. 
and  so  removing  the  support  from  his  neighbour's  soil,  yet 


{x)  See  Trinidad  Asphalt 
Co.  V.  Amhard,  L.  E.,  (1899) 
A.  C.  594,  an  appeal  case 
from  Trinidad,  in  which  pitch 
found  in  beds  in  a  soHd  state, 
but  which  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere  by  digging  be- 
came semi-liquid,  was  likened 
to  water,  and  which  it  was 
attempted  to  invest  with  the 
legal  incidents  of  water.  The 
defendant  dug  in  his  own  land 
up  to  the  boundary,  and  by 


thus  exposing  the  pitch  in  his 
neighbour's  land  caused  it  to 
liquefy  and  ooze  on  to  his  own 
ground ;  he  then  dug  it  up 
and  appropriated  it.  It  was 
held  that  pitch  was  not  in- 
vested with  the  incidents  of 
water,  but  was  a  mineral  and 
a  subject  of  property  and  that 
the  defendant  was  liable  for 
the  removal  of  the  adjacent 
support,  and  for  the  value  of 
the  pitch  taken. 


f2 
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Oh^V*  !•      the  rule  is  different  in  the  case  of  surface  water  supported 
Sect.  2.  .  .    . 
— hy  underground  water  if  the  surface  water  is  in  a  defined 

and  regular  stream.  It  may  seem  that  this  matter  belongs 
rather  to  the  subject  of  rights  relating  to  underground 
water  than  to  rights  relating  to  support,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  reserve  it  for  consideration  when  rights 
as  to  underground  water  are  discussed.  It  belongs  to  both, 
and  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  again  when  that  sub- 
ject is  under  consideration ;  but  it  is  noticed  here,  in 
order  to  mark  the  distinction  that  has  been  made  between 
the  support  of  land  and  the  support  of  water  from  under- 
ground water.  In  the  case  of  The  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Company  v.  Shugar  (//),  the  facts  were  that  the  company 
had  the  right  to  use  the  water  of  a  stream  which  flowed 
from  a  pond  to  supply  their  canal.  The  defendant,  who 
represented  a  local  board  of  health,  made  a  drain  which 
collected  and  took  away  the  underground  water,  and  it 
seemed  that  by  so  doing  the  support  was  taken  away  from 
the  surface  water,  which  sunk  to  a  lower  level,  and  the 
company's  supply  was  lessened.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
held  that  although  it  is  ordinarily  a  lawful  thing  to  collect 
any  water  that  may  percolate  underground,  yet  if  it  cannot 
be  got  without  touching  the  water  in  a  defined  surface 
channel  it  must  be  left  alone ;  and  thus  there  is  this  great 
difference,  that  if  underground  water  supports  lands  and 
buildings  the  support  may  be  removed,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  will ;  but  if  it  supports  other  water  in  a  defined 
stream  it  can  in  no  case  be  touched  if  the  water  of  the 
stream  would  be  caused  to  sink  into  the  ground.  This,  at 
first  sight,  appears  to  be  an  unreasonable  distinction ;  but 
it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  there  are  sundry  important 
and  valuable  rights  in  connection  with  flowing  streams 
with  which  the  ordinary  right  to  collect  underground  water 
and  to  drain  land  is  somewhat  at  variance,  and  it,  in 
reality,  becomes  a  question  which  of  these  rights  must  be 

(y)  L.  R.,  6Ch.  Ap.  483. 
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treated  as  subordinate  to  the  other.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Chap.  I. 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  right  to  collect  underground  ^^^'  ^' 
water  must  be  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  rights  which 
other  persons  have  in  surface  streams ;  and,  explaining  his 
reasons,  he  said : — "  As  far  as  regards  the  support  of  the 
water,  all  one  can  say  is  this  :  I  do  not  think  Chasemare  v. 
RichardSy  or  any  other  case,  has  decided  more  than  this, 
that  you  have  a  right  to  all  the  water  which  you  can  draw 
from  the  different  sources  which  may  percolate  under- 
ground ;  but  that  has  no  bearing  at  all  upon  what  you  may 
do  with  regard  to  water  which  is  in  a  defined  channel,  and 
which  you  are  not  to  touch.  If  you  cannot  get  the  under- 
ground water  without  touching  the  water  in  a  defined 
surface  channel,  I  think  you  cannot  get  at  it  at  all.  You 
are  not  by  your  operations,  or  by  any  act  of  yours,  to 
diminish  the  water  which  runs  in  this  defined  channel, 
because  that  is  not  only  for  yourself  but  for  your  neigh- 
bours also,  who  have  a  clear  right  to  use  it  and  have  it 
come  to  them  unimpaired  in  quality  and  undiminished  in 
quantity."  This  decision  only  refers  to  injuries  to  surface 
streams ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  damage  as  great  may  be 
occasioned  by  causing  water  in  a  reservoir,  a  well,  or  other 
receptacle  to  sink  into  the  ground,  as  by  drawing  off  the 
water  in  a  canal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  principle 
on  which  the  decision  was  based  is  not  applicable  to  stand- 
ing water,  which  may  be  of  immense  value  and  in  which 
valuable  rights  may  exist  (s). 

Hitherto  support  of  land,  either  in  its  natural  state  or  Eatement  of 
when  affected  by  the  weight  of  buildings,  or  by  artificial  J^ J^^^' 
excavation,  has  only  been  spoken  of;  but  besides  this, 
the  law  recognizes  a  right  of  support  for  buildings  in- 
dependently of  the  land  on  which  they  stand.  This 
is  an  easement  of  vast  importance,  which  has  given 
rise  to  one  of   the  most  remarkable   cases   to  be  f  oimd 

(z)  Bee  post,  Water,  p.  98. 
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Chap.  I.     recorded  (a).    This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss  it,  as 


Sect.  2. 


.  the  point  of  the  case  had  reference  to  the  mode  in  which 
such  a  right  can  be  acquired,  and  not  to  the  possibility  of 
such  a  right  existing  at  law,  for  nobody  denies  the  power 
of  a  landowner  to  create  such  a  right,  and  to  annex  it  to 
his  land. 

Sappoit  for  The  natural  right  to  support  exists  in  respect  of  land 
from  land.  only,  and  not  in  respect  of  buildings ;  but  a  right  to  sup- 
port for  buildings,  both  from  adjacent  and  subjacent  land, 
may  be  acquired  as  an  easement.  This  is  a  principle 
which  has  been  repeatedly  recognized — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  passages : — '^  The  plaintiffs  in  the  first 
place  contend  that  every  owner  of  property  is  entitled, 
independently  of  user  or  grant,  and  as  a  natural  right  of 
property,  to  have  from  the  soil  belonging  to  adjoining 
owners  such  support  as  any  buildings  on  his  own  land 
require.  In  my  opinion  this  cannot  be  maintained.  In 
all  cases  in  which  the  right  of  lateral  support  for  buildings 
has  been  considered  the  judges  have,  with  one  exception, 
which  I  will  presently  mention,  treated  the  right  to  lateral 
support  for  buildings  as  one  to  be  acquired  by  enjoyment 
or  grant — ^that  is,  an  easement.  This  is,  I  think,  the 
correct  view.  Every  owner  of  land  must  from  the  first 
have  had,  as  a  necessary  incident,  a  right  to  the  support 
from  his  neighbour  which  the  land  in  its  natural  state 
requires.  This  is  a  right  subject  to  which  all  property 
must  be  taken,  but,  independently  of  grant  or  right 
acquired  by  enjoyment,  no  one  can  have  a  right  to  throw 
a  greater  burden  on  his  neighbour  by  requiring  him  to 
support  artificial  erections"  (6).  "If  the  plaintifE  has 
enjoyed  the  support  of   the  land  of   the  defendant  for 

(a)  Angus  v.  Dalton,  L.  K.,  50  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  689, 

8  Q.  B.  D.  85 ;  47  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  (Jb)  Angus   v.    Dallon,    per 

163:  ona;?;7ea/,L.E.,4Q.B.D.  Cotton,  L.  J.,  L.  R.,  4  Q.  B. 

162;  48  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  225:  in  D.  p.   184;  48  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 

H.  Z.,  L.  E.,  6  App.  Ca.  740 ;  p.  237. 
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twenty  years  to  keep  np  his  house,  and  both  parties  knew 
of  that  support,  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  it  as  an  ease* 
ment,  and  the  defendant  could  not  withdraw  that  support 
without  being  liable  in  damages  for  any  injury  that  might 
accrue  to  the  plaintifi  thereby"  {ci).  It  has  been  thought 
that  some  distinction  exists  between  the  right  to  subjacent 
and  adjacent  support  for  a  house,  and  that  the  former  is 
a  natural  right,  while  the  latter  is  an  easement,  but  on 
no  principle  can  this  view  be  maintained.  In  Rogers  v. 
Taylor  {d)y  which  was  an  action  for  damage  sustained  by  a 
house  through  subjacent  excavation,  Pollock,  G.  B.,  stated 
that  as  the  owner  of  surface  land  has  a  right  to  enjoy  it 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied,  and 
among  others  for  building  a  house,  he  would  not  say  that 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  a  prescriptive  right  to  support ; 
and  Watson,  B.,  said  that  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
distinction  drawn  in  all  the  cases  between  lateral  and  ver- 
tical  support,  but  that  as  to  the  latter  it  has  always  been 
held  that  the  owner  of  the  surface  is  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  subsoil.  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  however,  appears  to 
have  thought  differently ;  for,  in  summing  up  to  the  jury 
in  the  same  ease  at  Nisi  PriuSy  he  laid  it  down  that  the 
plaintifi  was  not  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  soil  unless 
for  twenty  years  the  messuages  had  received  that  support, 
by  which  the  right  might  be  acquired.  Of  these  opinions, 
that  of  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  correct. 
Support  for  buildings  is  an  easement  which  must  in  every 


Chap.  I. 
Sect  2. 


(c)  Hide  V.  Thomhorough, 
per  Parke,  B.,  2  Car.  &  K. 
250.  Humphries  v.  Brogden, 
12  Q.  B.  p.  749 ;  20  L.  J.,  Q. 
B.  p.  14.  Partridge  v.  Scott, 
3M;&W.220;  7L.J.,N.S., 
Exch.  101.  Wyatt  v.  Harrison, 
3B.&Ad.  871;  1L.J.,N.8., 
K.  B.  337. 

(i/)  2H.&N.828;  27  L.  J., 
Exch.  173.  In  Humphries  v. 
Brogden   (12  Q.  B.  739;  20 


L.  J.,  Q.  B.  10),  Lord  Camp- 
bell said  that  where  there  are 
separate  freeholds,  from  the 
surface  of  the  land  and  the 
minerals  belonging  to  diffe- 
rent owners,  the  Court  was  of 
opinion  that  the  owner  of  the 
surface,  while  unencumbered 
with  buildings,  and  in  its  natU' 
ral  state^  is  entitled  to  have 
it  supported  by  the  subjacent, 
mineral  strata. 
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Chap.  I.  case  be  acquired,  and  it  can  never  be  claimed  as  a  natural 
^^^'  ^'  right.  No  authority  is  cited,  and  it  is  believed  none  existed, 
for  the  dicta  of  Pollock,  C.B.,  and  Watson,  B.,  and  no  suffi- 
cient reason  appears  why  a  surface-owner  should  be  entitled 
to  impose  an  additional  burden  on  a  mine-owner  because 
their  estates  happen  to  be  severed  horizontally,  if  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to  do  it  if  they  were  severed  vertically ;  in 
both  cases  the  right  to  enjoy  surface  land  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  land  is  ordinarily  applied,  and  among  others 
for  the  purpose  of  building  houses,  must  be  the  same. 
There  may  of  course  be  circumstances  from  which  a  grant 
of  a  right  to  support  may  in  any  particular  case  be  implied, 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  Ismdowner  grants  away  surface  land 
with  a  house  upon  it,  reserving  the  subjacent  mines,  but  in 
such  a  case  the  right  would  unmistakably  be  an  eafiement 
and  not  a  natural  right.  In  Angus  v.  Dalton  (^),  Lord 
Penzance  said  that  if  the  matter  were  res  Integra  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  legal  principles 
to  hold  that  where  an  owner  of  land  has  used  his  land  for 
an  ordinary  and  reasonable  purpose,  such  as  placing  a  house 
upon  it,  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  (and  it  may  be  presumed 
he  meant  also  the  subjacent)  soil  could  not  be  allowed  so 
to  deal  with  his  own  soil  as  to  bring  his  neighbour's  house 
to  the  ground,  on  the  principle  of  the  maxim,  Sic  utere  tno 
ut  alienum  non  Icedas ;  but,  if  this  were  so,  the  obligation  to 
refrain  from  destroying  the  house  would  not  be  an  obliga- 
tion arising  from  a  natural  right  of  the  surface-owner,  but 
from  the  general  principle  of  law  that  a  man  may  not 
injure  his  neighbour.  In  the  case  of  Harris  v.  Ryding  (/), 
the  houses  had  been  built  on  the  surface  aftei*  severance  of 
the  mines,  and  Parke,  B.,  said : — **  It  becomes  unnecessary 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  he  was  bound  to  leave  support 
for  an  additional  superincumbent  weight  upon  the  surface ; 

* 

(«)  L.  R,  6  App.  Cas.  (/)  5  M.  &  W.  p.  71 ; 
p.  804;  50  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  8  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  p. 
p.  737.  186. 
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probably  he  icould  not  i^; "  clearly  showing  that  his  opinion      Chap.  I. 
was  that  the  right  to  support  for  the  buildings  must  be      ^^^*  ^' 
acquired  as  an  easement,  and  that  there  was  no  natural 
right  to  it. 

Besides  the  support  which  buildings  reoeive  from  land,  Support  for 
whether  subjacent  or  adjacent,  it    frequently  happens,  f^^^mld- 
especially  when  they  are  old,  that  they  receive  support  ings. 
from  other  buildings  adjoining  them.     In  many  cases  a 
right  to  the  continuance  of  such  support  may  be  gained. 
There  has,  however,  been   considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
means  by  which  this  right  can  be  acquired,  as  to  which 
much  will  have  to  be  said  in  the  next  chapter.     It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  notice  this  as  another  easement  which  may 
lawfully  be  acquired  by  an  owner  of  buildings. 

While  touching  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  Effect  of  oon- 
(though  it  is  rather  beyond  the  scope  of  this  treatise)  that  ^^^Jj^^ 
the  mere  fact  of  contiguity  of  buildings  imposes  an  obli- 
gation on  the  owners  to  use  due  care  and  skill  in  removing 
the  one  building  not  to  damage  the  other,  even  though 
no  right  to  support  has  been  acquired  {g) ;  but  there  is  no 
obligation,  in  the  absence  of  statutory  provision,  upon  the 
owner  of  the  building  about  to  be  removed  to  shore  up 
the  other  building  (A),  or  to  give  the  owner  of  the  other 
building  notice  of  the  intention  to  remove  his  own  (i). 
Although  the  fact  of  contiguity  of  buildings  raises  an 
obligation  to  use  care  and  skill  in  removing  one  not  to 
injure  the  other,  that  obligation  cannot  arise  if,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  latter  building  being  under- 
ground, the  party  removing  the  former  has  no  notice  of 
its  existence,  for  one  degree  of  care  would  be  required 
where  no  vault  or  building  exists  and  the  soil  is  left  in  its 

(y)  Dodd  V.  Uolmey  1  A.  &  &  0.  725. 

E.  493.  (•)  Chadwtck  v.   Trower,  6 

(A)  Peyton  v.   Mayor  and  Bing.,  N.  0.  1 ;  8  L.  J.,  N.  S., 

Commonalty  of  London,  9  B.  Exch.  286. 
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natural  and  solid  state,  another  where  there  is  a  vault,  and 
another  and  still  greater  degree  of  care  would  be  required 
where  the  adjoining  vault  is  of  a  weak  and  fragile  con- 
struction (./),  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
precise  degree  of  care  i*equired  in  the  absence  of  notice  of 
the  existence  of  the  building. 


Bight  to 
deprive  land 
of  sapport. 


As  the  right  to  support  for  land  is  a  natural  right,  the 
owner  of  surface  land  who  is  entitled  thereto  may  confer 
upon  the  owner  of  the  subjacent  minerals  an  adverse  right 
entitling  him  to  disturb  and  let  down  the  surface  land 
when  mining ;  the  right  to  do  this  is  an  easement.  There 
have  been  several  cases  of  great  authority  establishing  this 
right,  and  the  result  was  summed  up  by  BaggaUay,  L.  J., 
in  the  case  of  Bell  v.  Love  (k),  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  The  respective  rights  of  the  owners  of  surface  lands,  and 
of  the  owners  of  minerals  underlying  such  surface,  have  of 
late  years  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion ;  and  it  has 
been  clearly  established  by  a  series  of  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  cases  of  Rowbotham  v.  Wilson  (/), 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  v.  Wakefield  (w),  and  Buchanan  v. 
Andrew  (n),  that,  although  the  primd  facie  right  of  the 
owner  of  tibe  surface  is  to  have  his  surface  supported,  and 
the  pnmd  facie  right  of  the  owner  of  the  minerals  to  get 
them  is  limited  to  getting  them  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  occasion  injury  to  the  owner  of  the  surface,  Buch  primd 
facie  rights  may  nevertheless  be  materially  modified,  to 
the  extent  even  of  authorising  the  owner  of  the  minerals 


(J)  Chadwick  v.  TroweTy  6 
Bing.,  N.  C.l ;  8  L.  J.,  N.  8., 
Exch.  286. 

{k)  L.E.,10Q.B.D.p.558. 
This  case  was  taken  on  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
it  was  held  that  the  subjacent 
mine-owners  had  no  right 
under  the  Act  in  question  to 
work  the  mines  so  as  to  let 


down  the  surface : — L.  E.,  9 
App.  Cas.  286 ;  63  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
257.  See  also  Buchanan  v. 
Andrew,  L.  B.,  2  H.  L.,  Sc. 
286,  and  Mundy  v.  The  Duke 
of  Rutlandylj.^.,  23Ch.D.81. 

(/)  8  H.  L.  C.  348. 

(m)  L.  E.,  4  H.  L.  377 ;  39 
L.  J.,  Oh.  441. 

(n)  L.  E.,  2  H.  L.,  Sc.  286. 
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to  disturb  or  let  down  the  surfaoe,  by  contract  between  the  Chap.  I. 
respective  owners,  or  those  through  whom  they  claim;  and  ^^^'  ^' 
that  it  is  immaterial  whether  such  contract  arises  out  of  a 
covenant  or  reservation  in  a  deed  or  out  of  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  giving  legislative  effect  to  arrange- 
ments come  to,  or  presumed  to  have  been  come  to,  by  the 
parties.  In  every  case,  however,  in  which  the  owner  of 
the  minerals  claims  any  rights  in  respect  of  getting  them, 
in  excess  of,  or  other  than,  the  primdfa4iie  right  of  getting 
them  without  causing  injury  to  the  owner  of  the  surface, 
the  origin  and  nature  and  extent  of  such  rights  must  be 
clearly  defined  by  some  grant  or  equivalent  assurance,  in 
the  absence  of  which  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  surface  to  support."  SpeaMng 
of  this  easement.  Lord  Wensleydale  said,  in  the  House  of 
Lords: — "I  do  not  feel  any  doubt  that  this  was  the  proper 
subject  of  a  grant,  as  it  affected  the  land  of  the  grantor ; 
it  was  a  grant  of  the  right  to  disturb  the  soil  from  below, 
and  to  alter  the  position  of  the  surface,  and  is  analogous  to 
the  grant  of  a  right  to  damage  the  surface  by  a  way  over 
it ;  and  it  was  admitted  at  your  Lordships'  Bar  that  there 
is  no  authority  to  the  contrary"  (o).  It  is  open  to  question, 
however,  whether  it  is  right  to  speak  of  this  easement  as  *'  a 
proper  subject  of  a  grant,"  or  to  compare  it  with  a  right  of 
way.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  right  of  the  owner 
of  the  surface  is  to  have  his  land  supported,  a  deed  conferring 
a  right  to  destroy  support  and  let  down  the  surface  would 
probably  rather  take  the  form  of  a  release  of  the  right  of 
support  than  of  a  grant  of  a  right  to  destroy  it :  the  landowner 
has  a  right  which  he  wishes  to  abandon,  he  has  not  any  active 
right  or  power  which  he  wishes  to  confer  on  the  owner  of 
the  minerals;  he  wishes  to  remove  a  restriction  on  the  mine- 
owTier's  power  of  working,  and  not  to  give  him  power  to  do 
something  on  his  land. 

{o)  RowhothamY.  Wilson,  S      Blacky   19  C.  B.,  N.  8.  190; 
H.  L.  C.  p.  362;    30  L.  J.,      34  ^  J.,  C.  P.  337. 
Q.    B.    p.    53.      Murchxe   v.      . 
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Besides  the  coses  above  mentioned,  there  have  been  several 
others  before  the  Courts,  in  which  a  right  to  let  down  the 
surface  of  land,  and  even  to  do  so  to  the  injury  of  buildings, 
has  been  maintained,  it  appearing  by  deeds  of  conveyance 
or  leases,  in  which  mines  and  the  right  to  work  them  have 
been  granted  or  reserved,  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
parties  that  the  mining  owner  should  have  the  right  to 
remove  all  the  minerals  and  destroy  all  the  support  imder 
the  superincumbent  land  (p). 


Easements  in 
connection 
with  water. 


Natural  and 

artificial 

streams. 


WATER. 

There  are  three  classes  of  rights  in  connection  with 
water: — 1.  Rights  relating  to  the^M?  of  water.  2.  Eights 
relating  to  purity  of  water.  3.  Bights  relating  to  the  taking 
of  water  for  use  and  consumption.  Each  of  these  classes 
will  be  considered  separately. 

Before  this,  however,  it  should  be  observed  that  there 
is  much  difference  between  natural  and  artificial  streams 
and  the  rules  of  law  relating  to  them ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  one  kind  of  streams  from  the 
other.  In  practice  this  is  frequently  a  very  diflScult  thing, 
for  many  natural  streams  have,  for  manufacturing  or  other 
purposes,  been  so  diverted  or  altered  as  almost  to  have  lost 
their  original  character;  and  many  streams,  originally 
artificial,  have,  from  age  or  other  circumstances,  become 
in  appearance  and  every  other  characteristic  so  closely 
assimilated  to  natural  streams  as  to  be  pi'actically  indis- 
tinguishable from  them.  Whether  a  stream  is  natural  or 
artificial  must  in  every  case  that  arises  be  determined  by 
the  facts ;  but,  as  a  general  principle  is  necessary  for  a 
guide,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  a  natural  stream  is  one 


(p)  Smith  V.  Darby y  L.  R., 
7  Q.  B.  716;  42  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
140.  Eadon  v.  Jeffcock^  L.  R., 
7  Exeh.  379 ;  42  L.  J.,  Exch. 
36.  Aspden  v.  Seddon,  L.  R., 
10  Ch.  Ap.  394 ;  44  L.  J.,  Oh. 


359.  Same  v.  Same^  46  L.  J., 
Exch.  353.  Gillv.  Dickituoriy 
L.R.,5Q.B.D.  159;  49  L.  J., 
0.  B.  262.  Dixon  Y.  White, 
L.  R.,  8  App.  Gas.  833. 
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which  arises  at  its  source  from  natural  causes,  and  flows      Chap.  I. 
in  a  natural  channel ;  and  that  an  artificial  stream  is  one        ^  *    * 


that  arises  hy  the  agency  of  man,  or,  though  arising  from 
natural  causes,  flows  in  a  channel  made  by  man. 

Questions  may  arise  involving  the  consideration  whether  ''Stream/' 
moving  water  can  be  called  a  stream,  and  whether  it  is  of  ™®"'^8^ 
such  a  character  that  rights  incident  to  streams  are  attached 
to  it.  Lord  Watson  {q)  defined  the  word  *'  stream  "  as  in 
its  primary  and  natural  sense  a  body  of  water  having,  as 
such  body,  a  continuous  flow  in  one  direction,  and  added 
that  water,  whether  falling  from  the  sky  or  escaping  from 
a  spring,  which  does  not  flow  onward  with  any  continuity 
of  peats,  but  becomes  dissipated  in  the  earth's  strata  or  other- 
wise, cannot  with  any  propriety  be  described  as  a  stream. 

The  word  "watercourse"  is  frequently  used  to  mean  a  "Water- 
stream  of  water,  but  the  word  is  ambiguous,  and  therefore  ^^"^' 
objectionable  when  used  in  the  sense  of  a  body  of  moving 
water  (qq) .     The  word  "  stream  "  is  therefore  used  in  prefer- 
ence in  this  treatise. 

That  a  stream  which  flows  by  the  operation  of  nature  Water  from 
only,  and  in  a  natural  course,  is  a  natural  stream,  there  ^^^  in  a 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  there  is  also  no  doubt  but  that  a  natural 
stream  which  flows  from  a  natural  source,  and  in  a  channel 
of  a  permanent  character  made  by  man,  must  in  most 
instances  be   deemed   a  natural   stream ;    or,  if   merely  In  an  arti- 
an   artificial    stream,   that  all  the  rights   incident  to   a  ^"^  '^'^' 
natural   stream   are   conferred    by  law   on    the    owners 
of  the  adjacent  land(r).      Until  the   case  of   Holkef'  v. 

(q)  McNah    v.    Boberison,  Pollock,  0.  B.,  and  ChanneUf 

L,  k,  (1897)  A.  C.  at  p.  134.  B.,  L.  E.,  2  Exch.  p.  14 ;  36 

See  also  Taylor  v.  St.  Helen's  L.  J.,  Exch.   6.     Sutcliffe  v. 

Corporation,  L.  E.,  6  Ch.  D.  Booth,   32  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  136. 

264.  Baily  v.  Clark,  Son  and  Mor- 

{qq)  Seepostf  p.  208.  land,  L.  E.,  (1902)  1  Ch.  649 ; 

(r)  NuttallY.  Bracevcelhper  71  L.  J.,  Ch.  396.    In  Nield 
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Porritt  («),  there  was  no  actual  deoision  on  this  point, 
reference  having  only  been  made  to  it  by  judges  inci- 
dentally during  arguments  or  judgments  as  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  but  in  that  case  the  question  arose, 
and  after  being  fully  discussed,  judgment  upon  it  was 
given  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  In  that  case  it 
appeared  that  a  natural  stream  at  a  certain  point  divided 
itself  into  two  parts,  one'  of  which  flowed  naturally 
to  a  trough  for  watering  cattle,  and  thus  was  a  natural 
stream.  At  that  point  the  water,  after  filling  the  trough, 
escaped  without  any  defined  course  on  to  land  farther 
on,  where  it  dispersed,  partly  sinking  into  the  ground, 
and  partly  running  away  in  small  rills.  More  than  twenty 
years  before  the  action,  the  owner  of  the  land  made  a 
reservoir  to  collect  the  scattered  water,  and  from  that 
made  an  undergroimd  drain  to  a  mill,  and  the  water 
flowed  thence  to  a  river.  The  question  was,  whether 
all  the  rights  commonly  belonging  to  owners  of  land  on 
the  banks  of  a  natural  stream  were  annexed  to  the  stream 
in  the  drain  below  the  reservoir.  Here  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  drain  was  an  artificial  watercourse ;  but  the  water 
flowed  from  a  natural  source,  and  till  it  entered  the  reser- 
voir undoubtedly  formed  a  natural  stream,  and  before 
the  drain  was  laid  down  it  flowed  naturally  over  the  land 
where  the  drain  was  laid,  though  not  in  a  defined  course — 
or  sunk  into  it.  The  only  effect  of  the  drain,  therefore, 
was  to  collect  and  conduct  the  water  in  a  defined  course 
through  the  land  where  it  would  otherwise  have  trickled 


V.  The  London  and  North' 
Western  Railway  Company^ 
L.  R.,  10  Exch.  4 ;  44  L.  J., 
Exch.  15,  the  expressions  used 
by  Amphlett,  6.,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  judgment 
appear  to  show  that,  in  his 
opinion,  a  canal  is  not  a  stream 
of  such  a  character  that  the 
rights  which  the  law  annexes 


to  natural  streams  would  be 
annexed  to  it. 

(«)  L.  R.,  8  Exch.  107 ;  42 
L.  J.,  Exch.  85.  In  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  (L.  R.,  10 
Exch.  59 ;  44  L.  J.,  Exch. 
52),  the  Court  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  Court  below, 
but  on  different  grounds. 
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indefinitely,  and  not  to  bring  an  altogether  new  stream      Chap.  I. 
through  land  which  would  otherwise  have  been  free  from  ^'  ^' 

the  water ;  and  the  Court  held  that,  under  these  ciroum- 
Btances,  all  the  rights  usually  belonging  to  owners  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  natural  streams  were  conferred  upon 
the  owners  of  the  land  through  which  the  drain  passed, 
and  presumably  the  owner  of  the  drain  was  saddled  with 
reciprocal  obligations.  The  reasoning  of  Kelly,  C.  B.,  in 
his  judgment  was  this : — **  What  in  the  contemplation 
of  law  is  the  nature  of  this  artificial  stream  or  tunnel  ? 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  a  tunnel  conveying  the  water 
into  what  are  now  the  plaintiff's  premises.  Walker  (who 
made  the  drain  and  then  was  owner  of  the  land)  had  cut 
an  open  drain,  and  so  made  a  stream  visible  on  the  surface 
passing  through  his  land,  and  on  into  the  Irwell  (the 
river  from  which  the  supply  of  water  originally  came). 
If  he  had  done  so,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  or  anyone 
claiming  under  him,  through  whose  property  this  open 
stream  passed,  would  have  been  as  much  entitled  to  the 
water  running  along  it  as  if  he  had  been  the  owner  of 
land  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  between  E  (the  point 
where  the  natural  stream  divided)  and  the  trough.  It 
would  have  been  a  mere  continuance  of  the  stream.  But 
the  cases  upon  this  subject  establish  the  proposition  that 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  contemplation  of  law  between 
a  stream  visible  to  the  eye  and  a  stream  conducted  through 
a  tunnel,  nor  any  difference  in  the  rights  which  may  be 
acquired  in  them  respectively.  If  this  is  so,  on  what 
ground  is  there  any  difference  between  the  rights  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  stream,  which  now  flows  to  him  through 
a  tunnel,  and  the  rights  which  he  would  have  had  in  an 
open  stream  passing  into  and  through  his  land  ?  I  think 
there  is  none."  Maxtin,  B.,  said : — "  Walker,  therefore, 
was  entitled  to  have  the  stream  flow  in  its  ordinary  course 
down  to  the  place  where  the  trough  stood,  and  beyond 
which,  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  was  not  continued  in  a 
defined  channel  to  the  Irwell,  but  was  allowed  to  dissipate 
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Chap.  I.      itself  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.     Now,  that  state  of 
^'  things  was  exactly  as  if  a  stream  lost  itself  in  a  mars^h  or 

swamp,  a  haunt  for  snipe  and  wild  fowl,  but  not  turned  to 
any  agricultural  purpose.  And  I  am  of  opinion  that  if 
a  proprietor  in  such  a  case  expends  his  labour  in  cutting  a 
.course  for  the  water,  he  acquires  a  right  analogous  to  that 
which  he  would  have  if  that  course  had  been  a  natural 
stream ;  and  that  no  distinction  can  be  made  between  a 
natural  stream  and  a  watercourse  made  to  drain  land  and 
to  carry  down  the  water  to  its  natural  destination." 

Another  case,  more  recent  than  Holker  v.  Porrttt,  in 
which  tbis  point  was  directly  raised,  is  Roberts  v.  Richards  {t). 
The  plaintiff  was  owner  of  a  farm  which  derived  its  water 
supply  from  a  small  stream  which  originated  in  a  natural 
well  or  spring  in  the  plaintiff's  land,  flowed  for  some 
distance  through  the  plaintiff's  land,  then  entered  the 
defendant's  land,  through  which  it  flowed  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  again  entered  the  plaintiff's  land  and 
supplied  his  house  and  farm.  The  stream  had  apparently 
flowed  in  this  channel  from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  was 
proved  in  evidence  that,  for  seventy  years  and  upwards 
prior  to  1879,  the  plaintiff  and  his  predecessors  in  title  had 
had  substantially  the  sole  exclusive  and  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  and  use  of  this  watercourse,  and  that  the  only 
use  which  the  defendant  had  ever  made  of  it  was  that  two 
cows  and  a  horse,  which  from  time  to  time  were  depastured 
on  his  land,  had  drunk  the  water.  The  defendant  had 
recently  erected  some  houses  on  his  land,  and  by  means  of 
a  pipe  from  the  stream  where  it  passed  through  his  land 
had  conducted  all  the  water  to  them,  and  entirely  deprived 
the  plaintiff  of  his  supply.  The  plaintiff  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  part  of  the  watercourse  in  the  defendant's 
land  was  artificial,  and  that  he  had  a  prescriptive  right  to 
the  use  of  the  whole  of  the  water,  while  the  defendant 
contended  that  the  stream  was  natural,  or  that  even  if 

{t)  60  L.  J.,  Ch.  297. 
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artifioial  the  constaraotion  of  the  oourse  and  circumstanoes  Chap.  I. 
were  such  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  natural,  and  that  all  ^^^'  ^' 
the  rights  incident  to  a  natural  stream  belonged  to  him. 
Hall,  Y.-O.y  thought  that  as  no  one  could  tell  when  the 
artificial  part  (if  any)  of  the  watercourse  was  made,  and 
as  there  had  been  from  time  immemorial  a  channel  from 
the  spring  to  the  farm,  the  watercourse  must  be  deemed 
to  be  natural.  The  learned  judge  then  referred  to  Holker 
V.  Porritty  Nuttatt  v.  Bracewellj  and  Sutclijfe  v.  Booths  and 
continued : — ^'  It  appears  to  me  a  reasonable  and  the  sound 
construction  in  this  case  that  if  this  watercourse  was  in 
part,  or  I  should  say  even  wholly,  artificial,  it  was  made 
80  as  to  give  all  the  rights  of  a  riparian  proprietor  to  all 
the  riparian  proprietors,  or  at  all  events  to  the  defendant's 
predecessors  in  title,  who  allowed  it  to  be  made  through 
their  land.  It  is,  I  think,  a  reasonable  and  sound  con- 
struction that  the  defendant's  predecessors  in  title  and 
their  successors  were  to  have  all  the  rights  of,  and  to  be 
considered,  riparian  proprietors.  Such  rights  have  been  in 
part  enjoyed — ^namely,  by  cattle  having  drunk  of  the 
stream.  I  refer  such  drinking  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right  of  a  riparian  proprietor  as  such ;  there  is  nothing  to 
refer  it  to  any  other  title.  So,  likewise,  I  refer  the  plain- 
tifi's  taking  water  for  cattle  and  for  domestic  use  to  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  a  riparian  owner ;  beyond  those 
rights  he  has  not  had  any  enjoyment."  In  another  case 
there  was  a  natural  spring  which  many  years  before  had 
been  covered  over  by  a  building  and  made  to  rise  up  in  a 
stone  well,  and  thus  the  water  passed  through  an  artificial 
erection  or  course  for  a  short  distance,  when  the  water  again 
flowed  in  its  original  natural  bed.  This  alteration  in  the 
original  state  of  things  was  held  not  to  make  the  stream 
artificial  or  to  destroy  the  natural  rights  of  riparian  pro- 
prietors (w). 


(tt)  Moityn  V.  Atherton,  L.  E.,  (1899)  2  Ch.  360 ;  68  L.  J., 
Ch.  629. 
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These  deoisions  are  undoubtedly  of  great  importance, 
and  it  will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  see  how 
far  the  principle  involved  in  them  is  applied  to  future 
cases.  In  many  instances,  no  doubt,  substantial  justice 
"will  be  obtained  by  its  application;  but  that  an  under- 
ground pipe  made  by  a  landowner  to  convey  water  to  a 
mill,  or  a  small  stream  made  to  convey  water  to  a  farm, 
can  in  any  case,  or  after  any  length  of  time,  be  deemed 
a  natural  watercourse,  and  that  it  shall  invest  the  owner 
as  against  other  landowners,  it  may  be  miles  away,  with 
the  important  rights  which  the  law  annexes  only  to  natural 
streams,  is,  without  doubt,  a  serious  proposition.  The 
matter,  too,  is  not  only  of  importance  as  it  affects  others 
than  the  owner  of  the  pipe  or  stream,  but  as  it  affects  him 
also ;  for  if  he  becomes  entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  owner 
of  land  on  the  banks  of  a  natural  stream,  he  must  also  be 
saddled  with  the  obligations  attendant  upon  that  position, 
and  it  will  probably  often  happen  that  those  obligations 
will  in  their  effect  be  extremely  burdensome  and  render 
his  situation  very  detrimental  to  his  interests.  Thus,  he 
will  not  be  entitled  at  any  time  to  take  up  the  pipe  or 
drain  and  stop  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  to  alter  its  direc- 
tion so  as  to  deprive  other  persons  lower  down  the  stream 
of  their  usual  supply ;  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  use  the 
water  for  any  purpose  other  than  an  owner  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  a  natural  stream  would  be  entitled  to  use  it — 
that  is,  simply  for  the  benefit  of  or  in  connection  with  the 
land  adjoining  the  stream;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
many  instances  may  occur  in  which  an  estate  may  become 
saddled  with  a  heavy  burden  through  the  making  of  a 
drain  which  the  owner  only  intended  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  possibly  to  serve  a  purpose  really  temporary,  though 
in  its  character  permanent. 


Artifioial 
supply  to 
natnntl 
stieam. 


When  a  stream  is  natural  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
water  which  flows  into  it  becomes  a  part  of  that  stream, 
and  subject  to  the  same  natural  rights  as  the  rest  of  the 
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water,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  water  so      Ohap.  I. 
flowing  to  the  natural  stream  was  sent  down  by  artificial  ' 

means ;  but  though  the  artificial  supply  thus  becomes  sub-    . 
ject  to  natural  rights,  those  natural  rights  cannot  attach 
till  the  water  reaches  and  becomes  part  of  the  natural 
stream,  nor  can  they  hinder  the  person  who  gives  the 
artificial  supply  from  stopping  it  (t?). 

It  was  observed  a  few  pages  back  that  there  is  much  dif-  Katmal 
ferenoe  between  natural  and  artificial  streams  regarding  ^^ements 
rights  connected  with  water.  The  difference  is  that  there  are  ^^*er. 
certain  natural  rights  which  belong  to  all  owners  of  land 
abutting  on  a  natural  stream  which  are  incident  to  the 
ownership  of  the  land,  but  there  are  no  such  rights  incident 
to  the  ownership  of  land  abutting  on  an  artificial  stream  {w). 
Many  rights  similar  to  natural  rights  may  be  acquired  in 
artificial  streams,  but  they  are  easements  and  not  natural 
rights.  Easements  may  be  created  in  both  natural  and 
artificial  streams. 

With  reference  to  the  law  of  water  we  constantly  find  "Riparian" 
the  expression  "  riparian  "   applied  to  land  abutting  on  OToprietOTs,  * 
streams  or  to   rights  in  the  water.     Before  proceeding  and  rights, 
further,  therefore,  it  should  be  stated  that  land  abutting 
on  a  stream,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  commonly 
called  *'  riparian  land,"  and  hence  the  owners  of  that  land 
are  called  "  riparian  owners  "  or  "  riparian  proprietors," 
and  that  the  natural  rights  which  have  been  referred  to  are 
called  "  riparian  rights."     The  expression,  when  applied  to 
rights,  however,  is  used  exclusively  to  denote  the  natural 
rights  incident  to  land  abutting  on  natural  streams,  and 
not  easements  which  a  riparian  owner  may  have  in  a  stream 
either  natural  or  artificial. 

(c)   Woody.  FFaik/,  3  Exch.  Farkcy  B.,   11  Exoh.  p.  382. 

p.   779;  18  L.   J.,  Exch.  p.  Sampson    v.    Hoddinott,    per 

314.  Cresswellj  J.,  1  0.  B.,  N.  S. 

(tp)  EatostronY.  Taylor ^  per  p.  607. 
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Riparian 
righta  in 
tidal  and 
navigable 
rivers. 


With  regard  to  riparian  rights  in  streams  and  rivers,  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  suoh  rights  exist  in  public 
navigable  and  tidal  rivers,  as  well  as  in  streams  of  a  private 
kind.  There  are,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  great  and 
material  distinctions  between  these  two  kinds  of  waters  ; 
in  the  former  there  are  publio  rights,  including  the  public 
right  of  transit,  which  do  not  exist  in  private  streams ; 
and,  moreover,  the  soil  of  a  tidal  and  navigable  river  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  vested  in  the  Crown,  while  the 
bed  of  a  private  stream  is  generally  vested  in  the  owners 
of  the  adjoining  lands  who  are  the  parties  entitled  to  the 
riparian  rights.  This  important  question  has  been  now  set 
at  rest  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Lyon  v.  The 
Fishmongers^  Company  (x),  when  it  was  decided  that  riparian 
owners  have  the  same  natural  riparian  rights  in  public 
navigable  and  tidal  rivers  as  in  private  streams.  The 
Lord  Chancellor,  when  giving  judgment,  said : — "  Lord 
Justice  Mellish  takes  notice  that  it  was  contended  on  behalf 
of  the  wharfinger  that  the  owner  of  premises  abutting  on 
a  navigable  river,  where  the  tide  flows  and  reflows,  has 
rights  belonging  to  him  as  a  riparian  proprietor  wholly 
distinct  from  the  public  right  of  navigation ;  and  he  goes 
on  to  observe  that  the  Lords  Justices  had  been  unable  to 
find  any  authority  for  holding  that  a  riparian  proprietor, 
where  the  tide  flows  and  reflows,  has  any  rights  or  natural 
easements  vested  in  him  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
held  in  numerous  cases  to  belong  to  a  riparian  proprietor 
on  the  banks  of  a  natural  stream  above  the  flow  of  the 
tide.     With  much   deference  for  the  Lords  Justices,  I 


{x)  L.  R.,  1  App.  Cas.  662 ; 
46  L.  J.,  Ch.  68.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  case  of 
Lordy.  The  Commissioners /or 
the  City  of  Sydney,  12  Moore, 
P.  C.  473,  on  appeal  from 
New  South  Wales,  but  the 
Privy  Council  decided  the 
case  on  other  grounds,  and 


thought  it  unnecessary  to 
decide  this  point.  The  Colo- 
nial Court  had  held  that,  as 
the  plaintiff  had  not  the 
soil  of  the  creek  ad  medium 
Jilum  aqua,  he  had  no  ripa- 
rian right  to  the  use  of  the 
water  which  flowed  by  his 
land. 
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should  have  thought  that  some  authority  should  he  pro-  Chap.  I. 
duoed  to  show  that  the  natural  rights  possessed  by  a  ^^^'  ^* 
riparian  proprietor,  as  such,  on  a  non-navigable  river,  are 
not  possessed  by  a  riparian  proprietor  on  a  navigable  river. 
The  difference  in  the  rights  must  be  between  rivers  which 
ore  navigable  and  those  which  are  not,  and  not  between 
tidal  and  non-tidal  rivers ;  for,  as  Lord  Hale  observes  {De 
Jure  Maris^  Part  1,  c.  3),  the  rivers  which  are  publici  Juris 
and  common  highways  for  man  or  goods  may  be  fresh  or 
salt,  and  may  flow  and  reflow  or  not ;  and  he  remarks  that 
the  Wet/y  the  Severn  and  the  Thames^  '  and  divers  others  as 
well  above  the  bridges  as  below,  as  well  above  the  Sowings 
of  the  sea  as  below,  and  as  well  where  they  are  become  to 
be  private  property  as  in  what  part  they  are  of  the  king^s 
property,  are  publik  rivers  j'uria  publiciJ  A  riparian 
owner  on  a  navigable  river  has,  of  course,  superadded  to 
his  riparian  rights,  the  right  of  navigation  over  every  part 
of  the  river,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  riparian  rights 
must  be  controlled  in  this  respect,  that  whereas,  in  a  non- 
navigable  river,  all  the  riparian  owners  might  combine  to 
divert,  pollute  or  diminish  the  stream,  in  a  navigable  river 
the  public  right  of  navigation  would  intervene  and  would 
prevent  this  being  done.  But  the  doctrine  would  be  a 
serious  and  alarming  one,  that  a  riparian  owner  on  a  public 
river,  and  even  on  a  tidal  public  river,  had  none  of  the 
ordinary  rights  of  a  riparian  owner,  as  such,  to  preserve 
the  stream  in  its  natural  condition  for  all  the  usual 
purposes  of  the  land ;  but  that  he  must  stand  upon  his 
right  as  one  of  the  public  to  complain  only  of  a  nuisance 
or  an  interruption  to  the  navigation.  The  Lords  Justices 
suggest  that  the  right  of  a  riparian  owner  in  a  non- 
navigable  river  arises  from  his  being  the  owner  of  the 
land  to  the  centre  of  the  stream,  whereas  in  a  navigable 
river  the  soil  is  in  the  Crown.  As  to  this,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  soil  of  a  navigable  river  may,  as  Lord 
Hale  observes,  be  private  property.  But  putting  this 
aside,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  right  of  a  riparian  owner 
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Chap.  I.  to  use  the  stream  depends  on  the  ownership  of  the  soil  of 
*  '  the  stream.  The  late  Lord  Wensleydale  observed  in  this 
House,  in  the  case  of  Chasemore  v.  Itichards,  *  The  subject 
of  right  to  streams  of  water  flowing  on  the  surface  has 
been  of  late  years  fully  discussed,  and,  by  a  series  of  care- 
fully-considered judgments,  placed  upon  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory footing.  It  has  been  now  settled  that  the  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  natural  stream  of  water  on  the  surface, 
ex  jure  naturce^  belongs  to  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining 
lands,  as  a  natural  incident  to  the  right  to  the  soil  itself, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it,  as  he  is  to  all 
the  other  natural  advantages  belonging  to  the  land  of 
which  he  is  the  owner.  He  has  the  right  to  have  it  come 
to  him  in  its  natural  state,  in  flow,  quantity  and  quality, 
and  to  go  from  him  without  obstruction,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  his  neigh- 
bour's soil  for  his  own  in  its  natural  state.  His  right  in  no 
way  depends  upon  prescription  or  the  presumed  grant  of 
his  neighbour.'  My  Lords,  I  cannot  entertain  any  doubt 
that  the  riparian  owner  on  a  navigable  river,  in  addition  to 
the  right  connected  with  navigation  to  which  he  is  entitled 
as  one  of  the  public,  retains  his  rights  as  an  ordinary 
riparian  owner,  underlying  and  controlled  by  the  public 
right  of  navigation."  Lord  Chelmsford  gave  judgment  to 
the  same  effect,  and  expressed  views  similar  to  those  in 
the  passage  from  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cairns,  quoted 
above.  The  point  may  now,  therefore,  be  considered 
settled. 


Intermittent  A  class  of  streams  likely  to  present  some  difficulty  as 
to  rights,  whether  easements  or  natural  rights,  in  them, 
is  that  which  may  be  designated  "intermittent" — that 
is,  flowing  at  times  only.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  in  some  cases  both  easements  and  natural  rights  may 
be  had  in  such  streams;  thus  in  Dretcett  v.  Sheard{y)f  a 

(y)  7  C.  &  P.  465. 
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claim  was  made  to  divert  and  use  certain  "  flash  "  water     Chap.  I. 

which  flowed  at  times  down  a  watercourse  to  a  mill ;  and 

it  appeared  that  "  flash  "  water  was  water  which  was  let 

into  a  river  and  made  to  flow  thence  into  the  watercourse 

on  certain  days  by  means  of  sluices,  so  as  to  produce  a 

sort  of  artificial  tide  to  assist  barges  navigated  on  the 

river.     littledale,  J.,  in  summing  up  to  the  jury,  said 

that  there  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  any  objection  in 

point  of  law  to  the  right  claimed,  although  it  had  been 

said  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintifi  that  the  claim  of  a 

light  at  the  time  of  the  flashes  was  extraordinary.     In 

the  case  also  of  Traffbrd  v.  Rex  (z),  a  watercourse  used 

only  in  times  of  floods  is  mentioned.    Whether  easements  or 

natural  rights  can  exist  in  such  streams,  must,  it  is  thought, 

depend  on  the  nature  of  the  stream  and  the  origin  or 

occasions  of  its  flowing.    If  the  cause  is  of  a  permanent 

character,  and  the  stream  flows  at  regular  periods,  or  even 

at  irregular  periods,  as  natural  floods  which  in  the  ordinary 

course  of  nature  must  from  time  to  time  recur  (a),  such 

rights  can  no  doubt  exist  in  the  stream ;  but  if  the  origin 

of  the  stream  is  only  artificial,  such  as  the  pumping  of 

water  from  a  mine,  which  cannot  be  designed  to  continue 

longer  than  there  is  need  to  get  rid  of  the  water,  no  rights 

in  the  nature  of  easements  can  exist  in  the  water,  unless, 

of  course,  created  by  express  grant. 

It  is   important  to   observe,  with   regard  to   riparian  Obligation  of 
rights,  that  the  owner  of  the  land  in  which  a  spring  rises  ^^  ^^^tt 
to  tiie  surface  is  in  no  different  position,  as  regards  other  *  stream. 
riparian  proprietors,  from  the  owner  of  land  through  which 
the  water  subsequently  flows — ^that  is,  provided  the  water 
rises  to  the  surface  in  a  defined  stream,  and  does  not 
merely  ooze  through  the  soil  without  any  definite  course — 

(«)  8  Bing.  204.  1  Ch.  214 ;  65  L.  J.,  Ch.  154 : 

(a)  Simpson  v.    Mayor    of     in  H,  Z.,  L.  R.,  (1897)  A.  0, 
Godmanchester,  L.  R„  (1896)      696;  66  L.  J.,  Ch.  770, 
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for  if  it  does  that,  there  is  a  material  differenoe.  He  may 
not,  therefore,  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  water,  or  take  it  for 
use  before  it  rises  to  the  surface,  or  in  any  way  deprive 
other  riparian  owners  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural 
rights  (6). 


^^*^™^  ®^   .         Eiparian  riirhts  are  ffiven  by  law  whenever  the  course 

stream  moBt        -  .  o  .^ 

be  known  and  of  a  stream  is  known  and  defined,  and  it  matters  not 
®       •  whether  the  stream  is  on  the  surface  of  the  land  or  under- 

ground, but  if  the  course  is  unknown,  or  not  defined,  no 
such  rights  are  given.  It  was  said  by  Pollock,  C.  B.,  in 
Dudden  v.  The  Guardians  of  Glutton  Union  (c),  that  "If 
the  channel  or  course  underground  is  known,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Eiver  Mole,  it  cannot  be  interfered  with.  It 
is  otherwise  when  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  sources  of 
supply :  in  that  case,  as  no  right  can  be  acquired  against 
the  owner  of  the  land  imder  which  the  spring  exists,  he 
may  do  as  he  pleases  with  it,  and  if  in  mining  or  draining 
his  land  he  taps  a  spring,  he  cannot  be  made  responsible." 
On  this  principle  water  oozing  through  the  soil  and  col- 
lecting on  the  surface,  or  trickling  away  without  any 
defined  course,  cannot  become  the  subject  of  riparian 
rights  or  riparian  obligations ;  and  it  makes  no  difierenoe 
that  the  water  would,  if  suffered  to  remain,  ultimately 
trickle  away  and  form  part  of  a  natural  and  defined 
stream :  as  long  as  such  water  remains  on  the  land  it  is 
a  nuisance,  and  prejudicial  to  cultivation,  and  the  land- 


(6)  Dudden  v.  The  Guard- 
ians of  Clutton  Union,  1  H.  & 
N.  627 ;  26  L.  J.,  Exch.  146. 
Mostyn  v.  Atherion,  L.  H., 
(1899)  2  Ch.  360;  68  L.  J., 
Ch.  629.  Ennor  v.  Barioelly 
2  Gif.  410.  As  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  spring,**  see 
Taylor  v.  The  Corporation  of 
St.  Helen's,  L.  E.,  6  Ch.  D. 
p.  272;  46  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  861. 
See  also  McNah  v.  Kohert- 


son,    L.    E.,    (1897;    A.    C. 
129. 

(c)  lH.&N.p.630.  Chaser 
more  v.  Richards,  7  H.  L.  C. 
349;  29  L.  J.,  Exch.  81. 
Ballacorkish  Silver  Lead  and 
Copper  Mining  Company  v. 
Harrison,  L.  E.,  5  P.  C.  49 ; 
43  L.  J.,  P.  C.  19.  Bradford 
Corporation  v.  Ferrand,  L.  E., 
(1902)  2  Ch.  655;  71  L.  J., 
Ch.  859. 
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cwner  is  entitled  at  any  time  to  drain  his  land  or  get  rid  Chap.  I. 
of  the  nuisance  in  any  way  he  finds  most  convenient  {d).  ^^^^'  ^' 
But  it  has  heen  held,  that  if  water  comes  in  a  natural  and 
defined  stream  to  land,  and  then  becomes  dispersed  over 
the  land  and  trickles  away  without  any  defined  course  or 
sinks  into  the  soil,  and  the  landowner  cuts  a  watercourse 
to  collect  and  carry  off  the  dispersed  water,  that  water- 
course may  become  a  part  or  continuation  of  the  natural 
stream  so  as  to  gain  for  the  owner  the  ordinary  riparian 
rights  incident  to  natural  streams  (e). 

Having  now  explained  the  general  principles  of  law  Three  classes 
relating  to  water,  it  is  proposed  next  to  consider  the  par-  ^J^^*^  ^ 
tioolar  kinds  of  natural  rights  and  easements  to  which  a 
landowner  may  be  entitled.  These  rights  were  stated  to 
be  of  three  classes: — I.  Those  which  have  relation  to  the 
flow  of  water ;  2.  Those  which  have  relation  to  purity  of 
water;  3.  Those  which  have  relation  to  the  taking  of 
water  for  use  and  consumption. 

1.  The  first  class  of  water  rights  to  be  noticed  are  rights  i.  Flow  of 
relating  to  the  flow  of  water.  water. 

Of  rights  which  have  relation  to  the  flow  of  water,  it  Natural  right 

j^-ii-ii-i  •  i*i**  •         p  to  the  flow  of 

is  established  by  a  series  ot  decisions,  commencing  from  water. 
a  very  early  period,  that  every  landowner  has  a  natural 
right  to  the  uninterrupted  flow,  without  diminution,  de- 
terioration in  quality,  or  alteration,  of  the  water  of  natural 
streams  which  pass  his  land  in  defined  channels,  and  to 
transmit  the  water  to  the  land  of  other  persons  in  its 
accustomed  course  (/),  and  this  principle  of  law  has  been 

{d)  Rawstran  v.  Taylor,  11  8  Exch.  107  ;  42  L.  J.,  Exch. 

Exch.  369;  25  L.  J.,   Exch.  85. 

33.   Broadbentv.Bamsboiham,  {/)  Suryy.  Piffot.To'phajn., 

1 1  Exch.  603 ;  25  L.  J.,  Exch.  166.     Brown  v.  Best,  1  Wils. 

115.  K  B.  174.     Bealey  y.  Shaw, 

{e)  Holker  v.  Porritt,  L.  E.,  6  East,  209. 
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Chap.  L  repeatedly  reoognized  and  affirmed  by  decisions  of  later 
^^^'  ^'  date.  Thus,  in  Embrey  v.  Owen{g),  it  is  said:— "The 
right  to  have  the  stream  to  flow  in  its  natural  state, 
without  diminution  or  alteration,  is  an  incident  to  the 
property  in  the  land  through  which  it  passes."  And, 
again,  in  Oaved  v.  Martyn  (A) : — "  The  flow  of  a  natural 
stream  creates  mutual  rights  and  liabilities  between  all 
the  riparian  proprietors  along  the  whole  of  its  course. 
Subject  to  reasonable  use  by  himself,  each  proprietor  is 
bound  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  on  without  altering  the 
quantity  or  quality."  What  use  of  flowing  water  is 
reasonable,  frequently  gives  rise  to  difficult  questions  of 
law,  and  sundry  decisions  on  the  point  are  reported.  The 
consideration  of  these,  however,  does  not  belong  to  this 
place  (t). 

Natural  right  These  riparian  rights,  like  all  other  natural  rights,  may 
easOTiente.  ^®  temporarily  suspended  or  modified  if  easements  at 
variance  with  them  be  created  by  the  act  of  the  owner  or 
be  acquired  by  other  persons  by  other  means.  Thus,  a 
right  may  be  acquired  by  a  riparian  owner  having  land 
higher  up  the  stream  to  divert  or  consume  the  water,  and 
thus  prevent  it  flowing  in  its  accustomed  course  to  the 
riparian  land  lower  down  {j) ;  or  a  right  may  be  acquired 
by  the  owner  of  land  situated  lower  down  the  stream  to 
bank  up  the  water  and  pen  it  back  so  as  to  cause  it  to  flow 
over  the  land  of  other  riparian  owners  situated  above  his 
on  the  stream. 


{g)  6  Exch.  p.  369 ;  20  L. 
J.,  Exch.  216. 

(A)  34  L.  J.,  C.  P.  p.  363 ; 
19  C.  B.,  N.  S.  732.  See  also 
Wood  V.  Waud,  3  Exch.  748  ; 
18  L.  J.,  Exch.  305.  Mason 
V.  Hill,  3  B.  &  Ad.  304;  6 
B.  &  Ad.  1.  The  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal  Navigation  Com- 
pany V.  The  Stoindon  Water- 
works   Company f  per  James ^ 


L.  J.,  L.  R.,  9  Ch.  Ap.  p.  457 ; 
43  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  395  :  in  H.  Z., 
L.  R.,  7  E.  &  I.  App.  697  ; 
45  L.  J.,  Ch.  638. 

(f)  See  post^  Chapter  IH., 
on  the  Extent  and  Mode 
of  User  of  Easements,  title 
"  Water." 

{j)  Bealey  v.  Shaw,  6  East, 
209. 
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The  case  of  Wright  v.  Howard  (A)  is  frequently  cdted,  as  Chap.  I. 
it  contains  a  clear  and  accurate  exposition  of  the  law  on  this  ^^'  ^' 
subject.  The  judgment  is  that  of  Sir  John  Leach,  V.-C. ;  ^rig^^  ▼• 
and  his  honour,  after  stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  con- 
tinued:— "The  law  on  this  subject  is  exti'emely  simple 
and  clear.  Prima  facie  every  proprietor  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  is  entitled  to  that  moiety  of  the  soil  of 
the  river  which  adjoins  to  his  land ;  and  the  legal  expres- 
sion is  that  each  is  entitled  to  the  soil  of  the  river  usque 
Jilum  aqua.  Of  the  water  itself  there  is  no  separate 
ownership;  being  a  moving  and  passing  body,  there  can  be 
no  property  in  it.  But  each  proprietor  of  land  on  the  banks 
has  a  right  to  use  it,  consequently  all  the  proprietors  have 
an  equal  right ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  of  them  can  make 
such  a  use  of  it  as  will  prevent  any  of  the  others  from 
having  an  equal  use  of  the  stream  when  it  reaches  them. 
Every  proprietor  may  divert  the  water  for  the  purpose,  for 
example,  of  turning  a  mill ;  but,  then,  he  must  carry  the 
water  back  into  the  stream  so  that  the  other  proprietors 
may  in  their  turn  have  the  benefit  of  it.  His  use  of  the 
stream  must  not  interfere  with  the  equal  common  right 
of  his  neighbours.  He  must  not  injure  either  those  whose 
lands  lie  below  him  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  those 
whose  lands  lie  above  him.  Injury  may  be  done  to  the 
proprietors  below  him,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
water  which  descends  to  them :  it  may  be  done  to  those 
above  him,  by  returning  water  upon  them  so  as  to  over- 
flow their  lands,  or  to  disturb  any  of  the  operations  in 
which  they  may  have  occasion  to  use  the  water — as,  for 
example,  by  diminishing  the  extent  of  its  fall.  Thus 
stand  the  common  law  principles  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  water  of  rivers.  But  the  right  which  I  have  to 
prevent  my  neighbours,  whether  above  or  below  me,  from 
BO  using  the  water  as  to  interfere  with  my  equal  common 

{k)  1  Sim.  &  St.  1 90 ;  1  L.  where  the  right  of  a  riparian 
J.,  Gh.  94.  See  also  Bickett  owner  to  build  on  the  alveus 
V.  Morris,  L.  E.,  1  Sc.  Ap.  47,      of  a  stream  is  considered. 
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Chap.  I.  right,  may  be  the  subject  of  grant.  The  law  presumes  it 
^  '  '  to  be  an  injury  to  me  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  water 
descending  to  my  lands,  or  the  amount  of  its  fall ;  but  I 
may  sell  to  those  above  me  my  right  to  have  the  water 
undiminished  in  quantity ;  or  I  may  grant  to  my  neigh- 
bours below  me  the  privilege  of  erecting  a  weir,  which  will 
have  the  efPect  of  lessening  my  fall.  Thus  a  use  and  a 
right  may  arise  different  from  the  common  use  and  the 
common  right." 

Right  to  have      As,  therefore,  an  easement  may  be  acquired,  entitling^ 
5^J!^^^  a  landowner  to  divert  the  course  of  a  natural  stream,  a 

question  suggests  itself  whether  a  right  cannot  be  acquired 
to  have  water  which  would  otherwise  flow  to  land  diverted 
by  another  landowner  higher  up  the  stream.  No  doubt 
there  can  be  such  a  right  if  it  is  created  by  the  express 
agreement  of  the  parties,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can 
come  into  existence  by  any  other  means,  except,  of  course, 
statutory  enactment.  It  has  been  stated  very  distinctly 
by  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  that  an  easement  of  that  kind  cannot 
be  acquired  by  prescription,  if  the  diversion  has  been  an 
exercise  of  a  right  to  divert  by  the  higher  landowner ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  servient  owner,  who  is  bound  to 
submit  to  the  diversion  of  a  stream,  cannot,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  easement,  gain  a  right  against  the  dominant  owner, 
obliging  him  never  to  cease  diverting  (/) ;  and  this  decision 
practically  settles  the  question,  for  except  when  streams 
are  diverted  in  exercise  of  easements,  and  when  such  diver- 
sions are  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  diverting,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  case  when  any  owner  of  land  would 
divert  a  stream  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  another  to 
acquire  a  right  against  him. 

Right  to  oanse      Among  rights  which  have  relation  to  the  flow  of  water, 
^oMinothCT^B  ^^  ^?^*  which  may  be  acquired  by  a  land  or  mine-owner, 

land. 

(/)  Mason  v.  Shrewsburt/  and  Hereford  Railway  Company^ 
L.  E.,  6  Q.  B.  678;  40  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  293. 
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or  which  may  exist  as  a  natural  right  to  conduct  or  to      Chap.  I. 
cause  water,  either  from  a  natural  or  artificial  source,  to  ^'  ^' 

flow  over  the  adjoining  land  of  a  neighbour,  must  be  in- 
cluded. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  in  this  place  than 
that  such  a  right  may  exist,  and  that  it  is  an  easement. 
The  acquisition  of  such  an  easement  will  not,  however, 
impose  an  obligation  upon  the  dominant  owner  to  continue 
the  supply  of  water  for  the  benefit  of  the  servient  tene- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  the  servient  owner  does  not,  by  the 
continued  reception  of  the  water  on  his  land,  acquire  an 
easement  against  the  dominant  owner  that  the  latter  shall 
continue  to  supply  him  with  the  water  in  an  unfailing 
stream  (m). 

In  relation  to  the  right  to  divert  and  cause  water  to  Floods ;— the 
flow  over  a  neighbour's  land,  the  water  of  floods,  the  sea  ^©ra    *^ 
and  tidal  rivers  should  be  noticed. 

The  caae  of  flood-water  is  different  from  that  of  flowing  Diversioii  of 
streams,  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  ea,sement,  the  principles  flood-water, 
of  law  relating  to  the  latter  do  not  relate  to  floods.  Every 
landowner  has  a  right  at  common  law  to  protect  his  land 
from  damage  from  floods,  and  for  that  purpose  to  erect 
dams  or  other  defences  to  divert  the  flood-water  from  its 
natural  course.  This  right,  however,  is  not  an  easement, 
and  requires,  therefore,  merely  this  casual  notice  (w).     But 


(m)  Gaved  v.  Martyn^  34 
L.  J.,  C.  P.  p.  363;  19  0.  B., 
N.  8.  732.  Arktoright  v. 
GeU,  6  M.  &  W.  303 ;  8  L.  J., 
N.  8.,  Exch.  201.  Mason  v. 
The  Shrewsbury  and  Hereford 
Railway  Company ,  L.  B.,  6 
Q,  B.  578 ;  40  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  293. 
Wihon  V.  Waddell,  L.  E.,  2 
App.  Cas.  95. 

(w)  TraffordY.  Rex,  8  Bing. 
204.  Nield  v.  London  and 
North-  Western  Railway  Com' 


pany,  L.  B.,  10  Exch.  4 ;  44 
L.  J.,  Exch.  15.  From  these 
decisions  it  does  not  appear 
clear  whether  the  landowner 
who  defends  himself  against 
floods,  incurs  liability  to  an- 
other person,  if  by  his  act  the 
flood-water  is  thrown  upon 
the  other's  land  and  does 
injury  there.  In  Trafford  v. 
Rex,  Tindalf  C.  J.,  said  the 
exercise  of  the  right  was  sub- 
ject to  the  restriction  that  the 
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undoubtedly  there  may  be  an  easement,  in  addition  to  this 
common  law  right,  entitling  a  landowner  to  enter  another 
person's  land  and  open  sluices,  or  take  other  means  for  the 
protection  of  his  land  in  times  of  flood  (o). 


Diyersion  of 
the  flow  of 
the  sea. 


Somewhat  analogous  to  the  ease  of  flood-water,  which  at 
times  inundates  land,  is  the  case  of  the  sea  which  washes 
over  the  shore,  and  at  times  on  to  the  adjoining  ground ; 
and  as  landowners  are  entitled  to  defend  their  property 
from  injury  by  floods,  so  they  may  erect  groynes  or  other 
defences  to  defend  it  from  injury  from  the  sea,  and  they 
are  justified  in  diverting  the  flow  of  the  sea>  although  by 
so  doing  they  cause  it  to  flow  with  greater  violence  on  to 
the  land  of  their  neighbours  to  their  damage.  The  reason 
for  this  is  said  to  be  that  the  sea  is  a  common  enemy  to 
all  owners  of  land  on  the  coast,  and  that  each  landowner 
is  justified  in  protecting  himself,  although  the  erection  of 
defences  may  render  it  necessary  for  the  adjoining  land- 
Obligation  to  owners  to  do  the  like(/7).  In  the  case  of  Hudson  y. 
wSls***^"^'   TaJor  {q),  the  question  was  raised  whether  a  person  who 


person  exercising  it  did  not 
thereby  occasion  mjury  to  the 
lands  or  property  of  other 
persons;  but  in  the  case  of 
Nitld  v.  The  London  and 
North'  Western  Eailway  Com- 
pany^ it  was  held  that  as  the 
water  was  not  brought  into 
the  canal  by  the  defendants 
they  were  not  liable  for  dam- 
age caused  to  a  neighbour 
owing  to  their  act  of  defence. 
The  latter  principle  appears 
the  more  reasonable  of  the 
two,  for  the  natural  result  of 
preventing  water  coming  on 
one's  own  land  is  to  force  it  to 
flow  on  to  the  land  of  another, 
where  it  is  sure  to  be  more  or 
less  prejudicial.  How  then 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  a 


right  to  defend  one's  own 
land  by  forcing  the  water  on 
to  another  person's  ground, 
and  yet  that  it  is  wrong  to 
cause  the  injury  which  must 
necessarily  follow  ?  See,  how- 
ever, Whalley  v.  The  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway 
Company^  L.  K.,  13  Q.  B.  D. 
131 ;  53  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  285. 

(o)  Simpson  v.    Mayor    of 
Oodmanchester,  L.  H.,  (1896) 
1  Ch.  214;  65  L.  J.,  Ch.  154  : 
inH.  L,,Jj.  R.,  (1897)  A.  C. 
696  ;  66  L.  J.,  Ch.  770. 

{p)  Rex  V.  The  Pagham 
Commissioners,  8  B.  &  C.  355. 
Rex  V.  Bognor  Commissioners, 
6  L.  J.,  £l.  B.  338. 

(a)  L.  R,  1  Q.  B.  D.  1 ;  45 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  190:  on  appeal. 
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owns  lands  abutting  on  the  sea-shore  is,  or  can  be,  bound,      Chap.  I. 
either  at  common  law  or  by  prescription,  to  keep  up  a  sea-  ' 


wall  to  prevent  the  sea  flowing  over  his  land  and  thence 
on  to  that  of  his  neighbour  to  his  damage.  Such  a  right, 
however,  could  not  be  an  easement,  as  it  would  be  a  right 
obliging  the  servient  owner  to  do  something  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dominant  owner ;  and  this  is  contrary  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  easement. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  extend  the  principle  of  right  Tidal  riTen. 
to  defend  land  from  the  sea,  though  the  defences  used 
may  send  the  water  on  to  other  persons'  land  to  their 
detriment,  to  the  case  of  tidal  rivers,  on  the  ground  that 
tidal  rivers  are  branches  or  arms  of  the  sea ;  and  this  was 
ui^ed  in  order  that  a  riparian  owner  who  had  erected 
works  to  protect  his  shore  might  be  held  irresponsible  for 
injury  to  the  opposite  shore,  produced  by  the  change  in 
the  course  of  the  stream.  The  justification,  however,  was 
not  allowed,  for  it  was  said  that  the  greatest  work  of  man 
is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  power  of  the  sea, 
but  that  this  is  not  so  with  reference  to  a  navigable  river ; 
and  it  was  added  that  if  the  principle  contended  for  were 
sustainable,  it  would  follow  that  every  riparian  proprietor 
on  a  navigable  river,  however  distant  from  the  sea,  and 
however  gentle  the  flow  of  the  tide  at  the  place,  might 
throw  any  works  into  the  alvem  that  he  might  deem 
necessary  for  his  protection,  regardless  of  the  injury  such 
works  might  cause  to  the  adjoining  or  opposite  pro- 
prietor (r). 

^Regarding  flowing  water,  and  the  easements  and  natural  Flow  of 
rights  which  may  and  do  exist  in  such  water,  it  will  readily  ^atorf^ 

L.  R,  2  Q.  B.  D.   290 ;  46  Earl  of  Lonsdale,   L.   K.,    7 

L.  J.,  Q.  B.  463.     Attorney-  Eq.  377 ;  38  L.  J.,  Oh.  335. 

General  v.  Tomline,  L.  R.,  14  Bickett  v.  Morris,  per  Lord 

Ch.  D.  58 ;  49  L.  J.,  Ch.  377.  Chelmsford,  C,  L.  E.,   1  8c. 

(r)  Attorney '  General Y,  The  Ap.  p.  56. 
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Aeton  V. 
Blundell. 


be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  streams 
which  flow  in  defined  courses,  and  water  which  perco- 
lates through  the  soil  under  the  surface  in  unknown  or 
undefined  channels.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  if  the 
channels  are  defined  and  known,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  streams  are  under  or  above  ground.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  case  of  Acton  v.  Blundell  («)  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  settled  in  a  court  of  law,  for  until  that  case 
no  question  appears  to  have  arisen  on  this  point  in  the 
courts.  That  was  an  action  for  diverting  water  which 
naturally  percolated  through  the  earth  to  certain  wells  used 
in  connection  with  cotton  factories  by  the  sinking  of  coal 
pits ;  and  it  was  then  for  the  first  time  decided  that  the 
rules  of  law  relating  to  the  flow  of  surface  streams  which 
are  defined  and  known,  do  not  apply  to  underground 
streams,  the  course  of  which  is  unknown  or  undefined. 
The  reasons  for  those  rules,  and  the  distinction  which  exists 
between  surface  and  underground  watercourses,  was  fully 
discussed  and  explained  by  Tindal,  C.  J.,  who  delivered  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber ;  and  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a  portion  of  that  judgment, 
which  is  deserving  of  special  notice.  The  Chief  Justice 
said :  "  The  ground  and  origin  of  the  law  which  governs 
streams  running  in  their  natural  course  would  seem  to  be 
this, — ^that  the  right  enjoyed  by  the  several  proprietors  of 
the  lands  over  which  they  flow  is,  and  always  has  been, 
public  and  notorious ;  that  the  enjoyment  has  been  long 
continued  (in  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  time  out  of  mind)  and 
uninterrupted,  each  man  knowing  what  he  receives,  and 


(*)  12  M.  &  W.  324;  13 
L.  J.,  Exch.  289.  See  also 
Chasemore  v.  Richards,  7  H.  L. 
C.  349;  29  L.  J.,  Exch.  81. 
Regina  v.  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  3  B.  &  8.  710;  32 
ii.  J.,  Q.  B.  105.  A  public 
board  executing  statutory 
works,    and    thus    draining 


away  imderground  water  or 
water  collected  in  ponds,  are 
not  in  the  same  position,  and 
have  not  the  rights  and  obli- 

gitions  of  ordinary  adjoining 
ndowners.  Staintony.  Wool- 
rych,  23  Beav.  225 ;  26  L.  J., 
Ch.  300. 
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what  has  always  been  received  from  the  higher  lands,  and  Chap.  I. 
what  he  transmits,  and  what  has  always  been  transmitted  ^^—^1—1 — 
to  the  lower.  The  rule,  therefore,  either  assumes  for  its 
foundation  the  implied  assent  and  agreement  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  different  lands  from  all  ages ;  or  perhaps  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  rule  of  positive  law  (which  would 
seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  Fleta  and  of  Blackstone),  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  by  the  progress  of  time,  or  it  may 
not  be  unfitly  treated  as  laid  down  by  Storey,  J.,  in  his 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Tt/ier  v.  Wilkinson  {f)  in  the 
Courts  of  the  United  States,  as  '  an  incident  to  the  land, 
and  that  whoever  seeks  to  found  an  exclusive  use  must 
establish  a  rightful  appropriation  in  some  manner  known 
and  admitted  by  the  law.'  But  in  the  case  of  a  well  sunk 
by  a  proprietor  in  his  own  land,  the  water  which  feeds  it 
from  a  neighbouring  soil  does  not  flow  openly  in  the  sight 
of  the  neighbouring  proprietor,  but  through  the  hidden 
veins  of  the  earth  beneath  its  surface.  No  man  can  tell 
what  changes  these  underground  sources  have  undergone 
in  the  progress  of  time.  It  may  well  be  that  it  is  only 
yesterday's  date  that  they  first  took  the  course  and  direc- 
tion which  enabled  them  to  supply  the  well.  Again,  no 
proprietor  knows  what  portion  of  water  is  taken  from 
beneath  his  own  soil,  how  much  he  gives  originally,  or 
how  much  he  transmits  only,  or  how  much  he  receives ; 
on  the  contrary,  until  the  weU  is  sunk  and  the  water 
collected  by  draining  into  it,  there  cannot  properly  be 
said,  with  reference  to  the  well,  to  be  any  flow  of  water  at 
alL  In  the  case,  therefore,  of  the  well,  there  can  be  no 
ground  for  implying  any  mutual  consent  or  agreement 
for  ages  past  between  the  owners  of  the  several  lands 
beneath  which  the  underground  springs  may  exist,  whidi 
is  one  of  the  foundations  on  which  the  law  as  to  running 
streams  is  supposed  to  be  built ;  nor,  for  the  same  reason, 
can  any  trace  of  a  positive  law  be  inferred  from  long- 

(/)  4  Mason's  (American)  Reports,  40K 

G.  H 
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^ap.  I.      continued  acquiescence   and  submission,  whilst  the  very 

'  existence  of  the  underground  springs,  or  of  the  well,  may 

be  unknown  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  But  the 
difference  between  the  two  cases  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sequences, if  the  same  law  is  to  be  applied  to  both,  is  still 
more  apparent.  In  the  case  of  the  running  stream,  the 
owner  of  the  soil  merely  transmits  the  water  over  its 
surface ;  he  receives  as  much  from  his  neighbour  above  as 
he  sends  down  to  his  neighbour  below ;  he  is  neither  better 
nor  worse ;  the  level  of  the  water  remains  the  same.  But 
if  the  man  who  sinks  the  well  in  his  ovra  land  can  acquire 
by  that  act  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  the  water 
that  collects  in  it,  he  has  the  power  of  preventing  his 
neighbour  from  making  any  use  of  the  spring  in  his  own 
soil,  which  shall  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  well. 
He  has  the  power  still  further  of  debarring  the  owner  of 
the  land  in  which  the  spring  is  first  found,  or  through 
which  it  is  transmitted,  from  draining  his  land  for  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  this  by  an  act  which  is 
voluntary  on  his  part,  and  which  may  be  entirely  unsus- 
pected  by  his  neighbour.  He  may  impose  on  such  neigh- 
bour the  necessity  of  bearing  a  heavy  expense  if  the  latter 
has  erected  machinery  for  the  purposes  of  mining,  and 
discovers  when  too  late  that  the  appropriation  of  the  water 
has  already  been  made.  Further,  the  advantage  on  one 
side  and  the  detriment  to  the  other  may  bear  no  propor- 
tion. The  well  may  be  sunk  to  supply  a  cottage  or  a 
drinking  place  for  cattle,  whilst  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
land  may  be  prevented  from  winning  metals  and  minerals 
of  inestimable  value.  And  lastly,  there  is  no  limit  of 
space  within  which  the  claim  of  right  to  an  underground 
spring  can  be  confined :  in  the  present  case  the  nearest 
coal-pit  is  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  well ;  it 
is  obvious  that  the  law  must  equally  apply  if  there  is  an 
interval  of  many  miles." 

i^teT'^^^"  Water,  unless  confined  in  a  vessel,  is  not  the  subject  of 

well.  property,  but  being  provided  by  nature  for  the  common 
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benefit  of  mankind,  eveiy  man  has  a  right  to  use  it  for     Chap.  I. 

his  own  advantage  as  long  as  it  remains  upon  or  under L"! 

his  land;  if,  from  its  natural  unstable  and  wandering 
character,  it  escapes  from  the  land  of  one  person  to  that 
of  another,  the  right  of  the  former  to  the  water  is  gone. 
If  a  man  erects  a  tank  and  confines  water  therein,  the 
water  is  his  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  tank,  but  no 
longer,  and  so  if  he  digs  a  well ;  the  fact,  however,  of  a 
man  digging  a  well  for  the  collection  of  water  cannot 
impose  any  restriction  upon  neighbouring  landowners, 
disentitling  them  to  use  their  land  in  any  way  they 
please.  If,  therefore,  they  think  proper  to  dig  a  pit  and 
excavate  minerals,  or  to  sink  a  well  for  their  own  use, 
they  do  no  wrong  in  law  to  the  owner  of  the  first  well 
if  the  water  is  made  to  escape  therefrom  and  the  well  is 
drained,  nor  if  the  water  is  prevented  percolating  through 
the  soil  and  finding  its  way  to  the  well  as  it  had  done 
previously  (u).  And  the  motive  with  which  the  act  which 
prevents  the  water  percolating  is  done  makes  no  difference, 
for  it  cannot  affect  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  in- 
terested whether  the  obstructive  act  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  utilizing  the  water,  or  of  compelling  a  neighbour  to  pay 
for  it,  or  merely  from  malice  or  spite  (t?). 

The  general  rule  that  a  landowner  has   unrestricted  Underground 
liberty  to  collect  or  dispose  of  underground  water  as  he  Jg*^|[|rfa^ ' 
pleases,  regardless  of  his  neighbour's  interests,  if  the  water  streams. 
does  not  flow  in  a  known  and  defined  stream,  is  subject  to 
an  exception,  which  gave  rise  to  litigation  in  the  case  of 
The  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  y.  8hugar{w).    In 


(u)  Acton  V.  Blundell,  12 
M.&W.  324;  13L.J.,  Exch. 
289.  New  River  Company  v. 
Johnson,  29  L.  J.,  M.  0.  93. 
Chasemore  v.  Richards^  7  H. 
L.  C.  349 ;  29  L.  J.,  Exch.  81. 
Race  V.  Ward,  4  E.  &  B.  702 ; 
24  L.  J.,  O.  B.  153.  Balla- 
eorkish    Mining    Company  v. 


Dumhell,  L.  E.,  5  P.  0.  49 ; 
43  L.  J.,  P.  C.  19.  See,  how- 
ever, as  to  public  bodies  exe- 
cuting statutory  works,  note 
(*),  p.  96,  ante. 

(r)  Mayor,  Sfc,  of  Bradford 
V.  PicUes,  L.  K.,  (1895)  A.  C. 
587 ;  64  L.  J.,  Ch.  759. 

(tr)  L.  R.,  6  Ch.  Ap.  483. 
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Chap.  I.  that  cfwe  it  appeared  that  a  local  board  of  health,  repre-' 
^^  •  '  sented  by  the  defendant,  made  a  drain  to  collect  perco- 
lating underground  water,  and  the  efFect  was  that  surface 
water  which  flowed  in  a  defined  stream  sank  into  the 
earth,  and  the  stream  was  diminished.  It  was  decided, 
that,  though  ordinarily  a  landowner  has  the  right  to  act 
as  the  defendant  had  acted,  yet  that  he  had  no  right  even 
indirectly  to  interfere  with  the  surface  stream,  and  an 
injunction  was  granted  to  restrain  him  from  collecting  the 
underground  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  with 
that  on  the  surface.  For  the  defence  it  was  urged  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  a  flowing  stream  on  the 
surface  of  the  land  and  water  collected  in  a  well,  and  that 
as  the  collection  of  underground  water  was  justifiable,  even, 
though  the  water  in  a  well  was  drawn  off  thereby,  so  it 
was  justifiable  though  the  water  in  the  stream  was  lessened. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that  that  was  not  so,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  distinction  was  plain.  "If,"  said  Lord 
Hatherley,  C,  "  you  are  simply  using  what  you  have  a 
right  to  use,  and  leaving  your  neighbour  to  use  the  rest 
of  the  water  as  it  flows  on,  you  are  entitled  to  do  so ;  but 
you  must  not  appropriate  that  which  you  have  no  right  to 
appropriate  to  yourself.  In  this  case  there  is,  ex  concerns^ 
a  defined  channel  in  which  this  water  was  flowing,  and  I 
think  the  evidence  is  clear  that  some  of  it  is  withdrawn 
by  the  drain  which  the  local  board  have  made.  As  far  as 
regards  the  support  of  the  water,  all  one  can  say  is  this :  I 
do  not  think  Chasemore  v.  liichards,  or  any  other  case, 
has  decided  more  than  this :  that  you  have  a  right  to  all 
the  water  which  you  can  draw  from  the  different  sources 
which  may  percolate  underground ;  but  that  has  no  bearing 
at  all  on  what  you  may  do  with  regard  to  water  which  is 
in  a  defined  channel  and  which  you  are  not  to  touch.  If 
you  cannot  get  at  the  underground  water  without  touching 
the  water  in  a  defined  surface  channel,  I  think  you  cannot 
get  at  it  at  all.  Tou  are  not  by  your  operations,  or  by 
any  act  of  yours,  to  diminish  the  water  which  runs  in  this 
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defined  channel,  because  that  is  not  only  for  yourself  but      Chap.  I. 
for  your  neighbours  also,  who  have  a  clear  right  to  use  it 
and  have  it  come  to  them  unimpaired  in  quality  and 
undiminished  in  quantity." 

2.  The  next  class   of   water-rights  to  be  considered  2.  Purity  of 
oonsiBts  of  those  which  have  relation  to  purity  of  water. 

It  is  a  well-established  rule  of  law  that  every  landowner  Natural  right 
has  a  natural  right  that  the  water  of  natural  streams  which  ^J^^  "*^  ^' 
passes  over  his  land  shall  be  suffered  to  continue  in  its 
natural  state — that  is,  not  only  that  it  shall  be  uninter- 
rupted in  its  course,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  its  naturally  pure  condition.  This  principle 
has  been  supported  in  many  decisions,  but  the  leading 
case  on  the  point  is  Wood  v.  Waud{x).  The  action  in 
that  case  was  brought  against  the  defendants,  who  were 
worsted -spinners  and  wool- combers  at  Bradford,  for 
having  in  the  course  of  their  business  poured  soap- 
suds, wool-combers'  suds,  and  other  refuse  matter  into  a 
natural  stream,  the  water  of  which  flowed  from  their 
premises  to  the  plaintiff's  mills.  It  was  proved  that  many 
other  manufacturers  poured  filthy  matter  into  the  stream, 
and  that  the  Bradford  sewers  also  discharged  themselves 
into  the  same  place,  so  that  the  damage  actually  caused  by 
the  defendants  was  imperceptible;  but  it  was  held  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  received  damage  in  point  of  law,  for 
they  had  a  right  to  the  natural  stream  flowing  through 
their  land  in  its  natural  state  as  an  incident  to  the  pro- 
perty in  the  land  through  which  the  watercourse  flowed, 
and  that  the  right  continued  notwithstanding  the  pollution 
from  other  sources. 

Although  the  law  makes  the  distinction  I  have  men-  Parity  of 
tioned  between  water  flowing  in  defined  and  undefined  Hnl^o^J. 
courses  when  the  question  relates  to  the  right  to  an  un-  lan<i  or  per- 

(jr)  3  Exch.  748 ;  18  L.  J.,  Exch.  305. 
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Chap.  I.     interrupted  flow,  it  makes  no  difference  with  regard  to  the 

'  natural  right  to  purity  of  water  between  the  cases  of  water 

ttrou'^h  th      flowing  openly  on  the  surface  of  land  in  a  defined  channel, 
soil.  and  water  trickling  over  the  ground  without  any  defined 

course,  or  water  percolating  through  the  soil  in  unknown 
or  undefined  streams.  In  each  case  the  landowner  has  a 
natiu'al  right  that  the  water  shall  not  be  polluted,  and  the 
act  of  pollution  is  equally  a  wrong.  There  is  a  practical 
difference  between  the  two  cases  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  generally  noticed,  but  which  may  well  be  con- 
sidered as  a  reason  why  the  law  makes  such  a  distinction 
between  the  interruption  of  the  flow  and  the  pollution  of 
water.  If  water  be  prevented  flowing  to  land,  nothing  is 
done  on  the  land  to  which  the  water  would  have  flowed ; 
the  owner  is  merely  prevented  receiving  something  which 
is  not  his,  but  would  in  a  sense  have  become  his  if  it  had 
got  there ;  no  wrong  is  therefore  done  on  his  land :  but  if 
water  be  polluted  the  person  f  ouUng  it  sends  filth  on  to 
his  neighbom*'s  land,  and  thus  creates  a  nuisance  there,  and 
in  a  sense  commits  a  trespass,  just  as  he  would  if  he  took 
a  basket  of  rubbish  and  emptied  it  on  his  neighbour's 
soil.  The  principal  cases  on  this  point  are  Hodgkinson  v. 
JEnnor  (y),  and  Ballard  v.  Tomlinson  (s),  in  the  former  of 
which  it  was  urged  that  the  principle  of  law  relating  to 
diversion  or  obstruction  of  underground  water  flowing  in 
unknown  or  undefined  streams,  established  in  the  case  of 
Chasemore  v.  Richards  (r/),  applies  equally  to  pollution  of 
such  water;  but  it  was  held  not  to  be  so,  for  that,  although 
the  person  polluting  the  water  might  have  a  right  to  use 
it  any  way  he  thought  proper,  as  for  washing  lead,  still 
that  the  maxim  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Imdas  applies  to 
the  case,  and  that  he  can  only  use  the  water  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  causing  damage  to  his  neighbour. 

(y)  4B.&S.229J  32  L.  J.,  L.  E.,  29Ch.D.  115  ;  54L.  J., 

afe.  231.  Ch.  454. 

iz)  L.  R,  26  Ch.  D.  194;  (a)  7  H.  L.  C.  349 ;  29  L.  J., 

54  L.  J.,  Ch.  127  :  on  appeal,  Exch.  81. 
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As,  then,  all  landowners  have  this  natural  right  to  purity      Chap.  I. 
of  water,  whether  above  or  under  ground,  and  whether  the        ®^  *   * 


uae. 


ivater  be  collected  in  wells  or  flowing  in  defined  or  un-  ^'^'^J*  ^ 

o  pollute  water. 

defined  streams,  and  whether  the  streams  and  sources  of 
the  suppty  be  known  or  imknown,  so  other  persons  may 
obtain  adverse  rights  or  easements  entitling  them  to  pollute 
the  water.  There  are  many  instances  of  rights  of  this  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  Beports,  but  it  is  imnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  with  particularity  in  this  place  (6). 

3.  The  last  class  of  easements  to  which  a  landowner  may  3.  Right  to 
become  entitled  in  connection  with  water  are  rights  to  take  *a^ewaterfor 
water  for  use  and  consumption.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  explaining  the  nature  of  an  easement,  and  the 
definition  laid  down  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter,  it  was 
explained  that  a  right  to  take  water  in  the  land  of  another 
person  is  an  easement,  and  not  a  /?rq/?^  d  prendre,  and  the 
reason  for  this  was  shown  to  be  that  water  is  not  a  part  or 
the  i)roduce  of  the  soil,  nor  the  property  of  the  owner  of 
the  land  over  which  it  flows  or  on  which  it  stands  (c). 

There  are  two  modes  of  making  use  of  water:  one 
mode — that  of  using  it  as  it  flows  to  turn  a  mill  or  for 
any  similar  purpose — has  already  been  referred  to  when 
treating  of  the  right  to  uninterrupted  flow  of  water ;  the 
other — namely,  that  of  taking  it  for  consumption — ^now 
demands  attention. 

Water  may  be  taken  for  use  or  consumption  either  when  Various  ways 
it  is  collected  in  a  well  or  pond,  or  when  it  is  flowing  in  a  water  ?ot  use. 
stream ;  and  the  right  to  take  it  may  be  vested  either  in  a 
person  by  or  through  whose  land  the  water  flows  or  in 
whose  ground  the  well  or  pond  is  situate,  or  in  a  person 
who  has  a  house  or  land  at  a  distance  and  who  has  a  right 

(i)   Woody,  Waud,  3  Exch.  1  Ch.  649 ;  71  L.  J.,  Ch.  396. 

748;  18   L.   J.,    Exch.    305.  Wright y,  Williams,  lllL.&V^, 

Baily  Sf    Company  v.   Clark,  77;  5  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  107. 

A)nflnrf3/or/am/,L.R.,(1902)  (c)  Ante,  p.  8. 
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Chap.  I.     to  come  to  the  stream  or  well  or  pond  to  take  the  water 
°^  and  carry  it  away  for  use  in  the  house  or  on  his  land,  or  to 

oonduot  it  there  through  a  pipe.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  right  is  a  natural  right,  but  in  others  it  is  an  ease- 
ment. 

A  natural  right  to  take  water  for  use  can  only  exist 
while  the  water  is  collected  and  stands  on  or  flows  over  or 
by  the  land  of  the  person  who  takes  it ;  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  natural  right  to  take  water  while  it  is 
standing  on  the  land  of  the  taker,  and  the  natural  right  to 
take  water  while  it  is  flowing  over  or  by  his  land  towards 
the  land  of  another  person ;  in  the  former  case  the  right  is 
the  natural  proprietary  right  incident  to  the  ownership  of 
the  land  to  take  the  water  while  it  remains  there,  just  as 
the  owner  might  take  stones,  earth,  or  anything  growings 
in  his  soil — it  is  not  a  natural  easement  or  right  exercised 
adversely  to  the  interest  of  another  person ;  but  the  natural 
right  to  take  water  while  it  is  flowing  towards. another 
person's  land  is  more  than  a  proprietary  right — it  is  a 
natural  easement  exercised  adversely  to  the  interest  of 
another  person,  who  is  deprived  by  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  water  which  would  otherwise 
have  passed  to  him. 

The  right  to  go  to  another  person's  land  and  take  and 
carry  away  water,  whether  in  a  well  or  in  a  flowing  stream, 
for  use  in  a  distant  house  or  on  distant  land,  or  to  convey 
it  there  through  a  pipe  or  drain,  is  different  from  either  of 
the  previous  cases,  for  this  is  neither  a  proprietary  nor  a 
natural  right,  but  an  easement.  This  distinction  is  marked 
in  the  case  of  Crossky  and  Sons  (Limited)  v.  Lightotcler  (d), 
which  was  a  suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defen- 
dants from  polluting  a  running  stream.  In  the  judgment, 
it  was  said  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Chelmsford) : — 
"  From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  may  be  collected 
that,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  plaintiffs  had  proved  the  poUu- 

{d)  L.  R.,  2  Ch.  Ap.  478 ;  36  L.  J.,  Ch.  584, 
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tion  of  the  Hobble,  opposite  to  their  mills  by  the  def  endantSy      Chap.  T. 

they  would  have  had    good   ground   for   an   injunction, 1_1 

although  they  were  not  actually  using  the  water  for  their 
business.  But  although  the  plaintiffs,  by  their  bill,  assert 
their  rights  as  riparian  proprietors^  the  case  which  they 
prove  is  of  an  entirely  different  description."  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  that  the  plaintiffs,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  pure  water  for  their  mills  (the  Dean  Clough 
Mills),  which  were  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebble, 
had  obtained  a  right  to  lay  a  pipe  from  their  mills  to  a 
point  on  the  stream  above  the  mouth  of  a  foul  water-pipe 
from  some  dye-works  belonging  to  Messrs.  Pilling,  by 
which  means  they  were  enabled  to  convey  the  water  to 
their  mills  before  it  became  polluted  by  the  foul  water 
from  the  dye-works.  The  Lord  Chancellor  continued : — 
"  Whether  the  agreement  with  the  Messrs.  Pilling,  however 
binding  upon  them,  would  enable  the  plaintiffs  to  assert 
the  right  acquired  under  it  in  their  own  names  against 
any  persons  fouling  the  water  thus  artificially  obtained, 
is  perhaps  doubtful;  but  the  plaintiffs  do  not  claim  as 
the  grantees  of  Pilling,  but  in  their  character  of  nparian 
proprietors^  and  the  fouling  which  they  prove  is  not  of 
the  water  which  flows  between  the  banks  at  Dean  Clough, 
but  of  the  supply  which  they  draw  to  the  miUs  through 
pipes  from  a  higher  source."  ..."  This  is  clearly  not  an 
injury  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  as  riparian  proprietors,'^^ 
It  was  an  injury  to  the  plaintiffs  with  regard  to  an  ease- 
ment. 


WAYS. 

The  next  class  of  easements  to  be  noticed  is  rights  of 
way — that  is,  rights  which  landowners  may  have  of  pass- 
ing over  the  soil  of  other  persons  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  or  from  their  own  estates. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  class  of  easements  differs  Ko  natural 
from  all  those  which  have  hitherto  been  noticed  in  this  "ff^^^o'^ay- 
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.  fall  under  the  denomination  of  natural  rights.  Bights  of 
way  are  never  given  by  law  to  owners  of  land  (a  circum- 
stance which  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter  to  be  a  special  characteristic  of  a  natural  right), 
but  they  arise  in  every  case  from  the  act  of  man — that  is, 
by  means  of  a  grant,  either  express  or  implied,  as  will  be 
more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

Pablio  and  Of  rights  of  way  there  are  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

pnyate  ways.   p^][jiiQ  rights  of  way  are  rights  of  passage  which  every 

individual  is  entitled  to  enjoy  for  the  purpose  of  going 
from  one  place  to  another;  while  private  rights  of  way 
are  rights  which  belong  to  a  particular  individual  only,  or 
to  a  body  of  individuals,  either  for  the  purpose  of  passage 
generally,  or  for  the  purpose  of  goiug  to  and  from  a 
particular  tenement  belongiDg  to  him  or  them.  Public 
rights  of  Way  are  rights  which  all  persons  in  the  kingdom 
are  entitled  to  use  at  their  free  will  and  pleasure,  irre- 
spectively of  any  estate  of  which  they  happen  to  be  owners, 
and  even  though  they  are  possessed  of  no  estates  whatever. 
Hence  it  follows  that  public  rights  of  way  are  rights  in 
gross  and  not  easements,  though  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
error  for  persons  to  speak  of  public  rights  of  way  as 
easements.  Private  rights  of  way,  not  appurtenant  to  a 
dominant  tenement,  like  public  rights  of  way,  are  also  not 
easements,  but  rights  in  gross  (e). 

Right  of  Every  person  who  has  land  adjoining  a  public  road  or  a 

puSS^  war      public  navigable  river,  which  are  public  highways,  has  a 

right  of  access  to  them  from  his  land.     There  have  been 

cases  in  which  it  has  been  a  material  question  whether  this 

right  of  access  is  a  private  right  belonging  to  the  owner  of 

(e)  Ackroyd  v.   Smithy    10  L.  J.,  L.  R.,  3  Ch.  Ap.  p.  310 ; 

C.  B.  164  ;  19  L.  J.,  C.  P.  315.  37  L.  J.,  Ch.  313.     Thorpe  v. 

Rangely  v.  Midland  Railway  Brumfitt,  L.  R.,  8    Ch.  Ap. 

Companyj  per  Lord    Cairns,  650. 
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tho  land  aa  such  or  a  part  only  of  the  public  right.  The  point      Chap.  I. 

is  important^  as  it  affects  the  remedy  to  be  sought  and  the L 

mode  of  obtaining  it  in  case  of  interruption  in  enjojment. 
It  has  been  decided  that  this  is  a  private  right,  for  obstruc* 
tion  of  which  an  action  will  lie,  and  that  the  action  lies, 
not  because  the  owner  of  the  land  has  been  injured  as  to 
the  public  right  and  has  sustained  special  damage,  but 
because  his  private  right  has  been  interfered  with.  He 
therefore  has  this  private  right  in  addition  to  the  public 
right  of  which  he  can  avail  himself  like  anyone  else.  The 
point  arose  in  the  case  of  Bose  v.  Groves  (/),  in  which  it 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff  occupied  a  public-house  abut- 
ting on  the  Biver  Thames,  and  that  the  defendant  hindered 
the  atxsess  of  customers  to  the  house  from  the  river  by 
placing  spars  in  the  water  of  the  river.  The  decision 
turned  so  much  on  the  form  of  the  pleadings  that  the  case 
is  not  one  of  great  authority  on  the  point ;  but  in  the  more 
recent  case  of  Lt/an  v.  The  Fishmongers*  Company  (g),  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  right,  whether  public  or 
private,  came  directly  before  the  Court,  and  was  decided 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  overruled  the  decision  of 
the  Lords  Justices.  The  plaintiff  had  a  wharf  on  the  Eiver 
Thames,  the  south  side  abutting  on  the  main  channel  of 
the  river,  and  the  west  side  on  a  creek,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  wharf  of  the  defendants'.  The  plaintiff  had  access 
to  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  unloading  goods 
on  both  the  south  and  west,  and  was  accustomed  to  use 
both.  The  defendants,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  their 
wharf  up  to  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  and  level  on  the 
south  side  with  the  wharf  of  the  plaintiff,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  conservators  of  the  river  to  fill  up  the  creek 
and  build  a  wall  along  the  river  front,  which  would  have 
entirely  deprived  the  plaintiffs  of  their  access  to  the  river 

(/)  5M.  &G.613;  12L.  J.,      46  L.  J.,Ch.68.  FritzY.Hoh- 
<\  P.  251.  son,  L.  R,  14  Ch.  D.  pp.  553, 

{g)  L.  K.,  1  App.  Cas.  662 ;      554 ;  49  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  325. 
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Chap.  I.      from  the  west  side  of  their  wharf.    The  defendants  oan- 
^^^'  ^'      tended  that  the  plaintifE  had  only  a  right  as  one  of  the 
public  to  use  the  river  £md  not  a  right  of  a  private  character, 
and  that  the  conservators  of  the  river  had  therefore  power 
under  their  Act  to  grant  a  licence  to  fill  up  the  creek  and 
build  the  wall.     Malins,  Y.-C,  held  that  the  plaintiff  had 
a  private  right  of  access,  and  the  Lords  Justices  overruled 
his  decision,  but  the  House  of  Lords  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  Vice- Chancellor.     The  nature  of  the  right,  and  of 
rights  in  navigable  rivers,  was  fully  considered,  and  the 
case  is  without  doubt  a  leading  case  on  the  subject.     The 
Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cairns)  said : — "The  Lords  Justices 
held  that  it  must  be  taken  to  be  established,  and  it  was 
not  disputed  at  your  lordships'  bar,  that  the  appellant  had, 
in  respect  of  the  west  side  of  Lyon's  wharf,  at  the  time 
when  the  Conservancy  Act  passed,  the  ordinary  rights  of 
the  owner  of  a  wharf  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river. 
The  question  is,  what  are  those  rights,  and  ai*e  they  pre- 
seiTcd  intact  by  the  179th  section  P    Unquestionably  the 
owner  of  a  wharf  on  the  river  bank  has,  like  every  other 
subject  of  the  realm,  the  right  of  navigating  the  river  as 
one  of  the  public.     This,  however,  is  not  a  right  coming 
to  him  qud  owner  or  occupier  of  any  lands  on  the  bank, 
nor  is  it  a  right  which,  per  se,  he  enjoys  in  a  manner 
different  from  any  other  member  of  the  public.     But  when 
this  right  of  navigation  is  connected  with  an  exclusive 
access  to  or  from  a  particular  whai*f,  it  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent character.     It  ceases  to  be  a  right  held  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  public,  for  other  members  of  the  public 
have  no  access  to  or  from  the  river  at  the  particular  place, 
and  it  becomes  a  form  of  enjoyment  of  the  land,  and  of 
the  river  in  connection  with  the  land,  the  disturbance  of 
which  may  be  vindicated  in  damages  by  an  action,  or 
restrained  by  an  injunction." 

A  very  similar  case  was  Chaplin  Sf  Co.j  Limited  v.  The 
Mayor  of  WeHtminater  (h),  but  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile 

{h)  L.  E.,  (1901)  2  Ch.  329;  70  L.  J.,  Ch.  679. 
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Lords  in  the  previouslj  cited  case.  The  plaintiffs  had  . 
warehouses  and  cellars  in  a  street  and  up  a  passage  leading 
out  of  it.  They  were  accustomed  to  unload  goods  from 
Tans  on  to  the  pavement,  and  convey  them  up  the  passage. 
The  defendant  corporation  proposed  placing  a  lamp-post 
at  the  edge  of  the  pavement  opposite  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  would  interfere  with  the  plaintiffs'  method  of 
unloading  and  conveying  their  goods  across  to  the  passage. 
The  question  was  involved  whether  the  plaintiffs'  right  of 
access  to  the  passage  and  their  cellars  was  a  private  right 
or  a  part  of  the  public  right  of  way.  The  learned  judge 
decided  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  public  right,  but  that  as 
they  would  sustain  special  damage  not  shared  by  the  rest 
of  the  public  they  had  a  right  of  action. 

The  existence  of  a  right  of  way  over  land,  and,  indeed,  Effect  as 
of  any  other  easement,  necessarily  operates  as  a  restriction  o^*JJ^f  ^® 
upon  the  landowner's  rights  in  the  soil  and  his  freedom  the  soil. 
of  user,  but  the  extent  of  the  restriction  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  as  upon  that  depends  the 
mode  in  which  the  landowner  is  entitled  to  use  his  own 
ground ;  and  to  understand  rightly  how  far  a  right  of 
way  operates  as  a  restriction  upon  ihe  user  of  the  land, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  precise  nature  of  a  right 
of  way.  For  this  pm-pose  there  is  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  a  public  and  a  private  right  of  way ;  in 
either  case  it  is  a  mere  right  of  passing  over  the  soil  of 
another  person  uninterruptedly,  though  in  the  one  case 
the  right  is  for  every  individual  to  pass,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  for  a  particular  person  or  for  members  of  a 
particular  body  of  persons  only.  The  right  is  not  a  right 
to  the  land,  nor  to  any  corporeal  interest  in  the  land,  and 
the  soil  is  in  no  way  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
right.  Prom  this  it  foUows  that  as  long  as  the  owner 
of  the  right  of  way  is  not  prevented  enjoying  his  ease- 
ment he  has  no  right  to  prevent  the  landowner  doing 
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Chap.  I,     anything  he  pleases  with  the  soil ;   neither  has  he  any 

— right  to  complain  of  or  interfere  with  any  other  person, 

whateyer  he  may  he  doing,  even  though  it  may  he  an 
imlawful  act  or  a  trespass  as  against  the  owner  of  the 
soil.    In  the  case  of  The  Vestfy  of  St  Mart/,  Neui}%gton  v. 
Jacobs  {i)^  the  question  arose  with  reference  to  a  publio 
right  of  way,  but  the  principle  involved  in  the  case  is 
equally  applicable  to  a  private  right.     The  respondent 
was  owner  of  freehold  premises  abutting  upon  the  foot- 
way by  the  side  of  the  street,  and  the  footway  was  paved 
with  flag-stones.     To  reach  his  premises  the  respondent 
was  obliged  to  cross  the  flagged  footway,  and  by  convey- 
ing heavy  machinery  over  it  broke  the  stones ;  the  vestry- 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  up  the  flag-stones  and  pave 
the  footway  differently  before   his  gate,  but  contended 
that  as  the  footway  was  dedicated   to  the  public  as  a 
footway  it  could  not  be  used  by  the  respondent,  though 
he  was  admitted  to  be  owner  of  the  soil,  for  any  purpose 
other  than  a  footway — as,  for  instance,  for  the  passage 
of  machinery.     It  was  decided,  however,  that  his  user  was 
lawful,  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  respective  rights 
of  the  public  and  the  owner  of  the  soil  of  the  highway 
depended,  and  the  nature  of  a  right  of  way,  were  explained 
by  the  Court.     The  right  of  the  respondent,  it  was  said, 
depended  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  ac- 
quired by  the  public  over  the  footway  in  question,  either 
at  common  law  or  under  the  Highway  Acts,  or  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act.     With  these  Acts  it  is  not 
necessary  to  deal  in  this  treatise,  but  as  regards  the 
common  law  the  Court  said: — "The  owner  who  dedi- 
cates to  public  use  as  a  highway  a  portion  of  his  land 
parts  with  no  other  right  than  a  right  of  passage  to  the 
public  over  the  land  so  dedicated,  and  may  exercise  all 
other  rights  of  ownership  not  inconsistent  therewith ;  and 

(t)  L.  R.,  7  Q.  B.  47 ;  41  L.  J.,  M.  0.  72.    Rex  v.  JoUiffe, 
2  T.  R.  90. 
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part  of  the  street  to  one  kind  of  passage,  and  another  part  ' 

to  another,  does  not  deprive  him  of  any  rights  as  owner 
of  the  land  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  right  of 
passage  by  the  public.  If  this  were  not  so,  the  owner  of 
a  large  estate  having  dedicated  a  portion  of  his  land  to  the 
use  of  the  public  as  a  roadway,  and  they  or  the  persons 
representing  them  having  raised  a  footpath  on  one  side  of 
such  roadway,  for  their  own  more  convenient  use  thereof, 
would,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  be  so  bound  by  this  convenient 
arrangement  of  such  roadway  as  to  be  unable  to  open  a 
new  gateway  or  entrance  to  his  land  from  such  roadway 
without  being  liable  to  be  convicted  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Highway  Act.  If  this  were  really  the  law,  the 
residt  would  be  most  serious  to  owners  who  have  dedicated 
or  may  dedicate  roadways  to  the  public ;  and  in  towns 
would  to  a  great  extent  prevent  the  owners  of  houses  and 
buildings  from  changing  their  character  and  use  to  any 
purpose  of  business,  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  use  of  a  horse  or  cart  or  carriage.  That  such 
is  not  the  law  appears  to  us  to  be  the  result  both  of 
principle  and  authority ;  and  we  think  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Highway  Acts  and  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  roads  or  streets,  are 
subordinate  to  the  paramount  rights  reserved  by  the 
owner.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  owner  cannot  derogate 
from  the  grant  of  the  roadway  made  by  him  to  the  public, 
and  cannot  do  anything  that  will  really  and  substantially 
interfere  with  the  right  of  passage  by  the  public." 

• 
Although  public  rights  of  way  are  not  easements,  several  Ways  oom- 
or  many  persons  of  a  class  may  have  rights  of  way  over  one  p^^.™*"^ 
and  the  same  road  which  are  easements — as,  for  instance, 
there  may  be  a  collection  of  houses  with  one  private  road 
leading  to  them  over  which  all  the  occupants  have  a  right 
to  pass ;  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  those 
rights  exist  in  respect  of  the  houses,  they  are  easements, 
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though  possessed  by  more  persons  than  one.  An  instanoe 
of  a  private  way  common  to  several  persons  may  he  found 
in  the  case  of  Sempk  v.  The  London  and  Bu^mingham  Rail- 
way  Company  (^*),  in  which  a  road  is  mentioned  leading  to 
several  wharves  which  the  lessees  of  the  wharves  had  cove- 
nanted jointly  to  keep  in  repair;  it  was  held  that  the 
road  was  private,  not  public,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rights  of  way  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the 
wharves  were  easements. 


Public  way- 
over  pre- 
ezi»tiDg 
private  way. 


It  has  been  contended  that  a  public  and  private  right 
of  way  over  the  same  soil  cannot  co-exist ;  for  that  if  a 
public  right  of  way  exists,  any  user  of  a  passage  over 
that  soil  by  an  individual  must  be  in  exercise  of  his  right 
as  one  of  the  public,  and  that  a  pre-existing  private  right 
of  way  is  merged  and  extinguished  if  a  public  right  is 
created  over  the  same  soil  as  the  private  way.  To  some 
extent  this  is  true,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  there 
is  a  public  right  of  way  over  a  road,  no  private  right  can 
be  acquired  over  the  same  spot  (A:),  and,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, undoubtedly  a  private  right  may  be  merged 
in  a  subsequently  created  public  right  (/) :  it  is,  however, 
equally  clear  that  if  a  person  has  a  private  right  of  way, 
his  right  is  not  necessarily  and  in  every  case  extinguished 
if  the  public  gains  a  right  to  use  the  same  road,  and  the 
owner  of  the  private  right  may  at  any  time  assert  and 


(y)  9  Sim.  209.  So  also  in 
Duncan  v.  Louchy  6  Q.  B.  904 ; 
14  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  185.  Attorney- 
General  V.  Esher  Linoleum 
Company,  L.  E.,  (1901)  2  Ch» 
647 ;  70  L.  J..  Ch.  808.  In 
Wood  V.  Veal  (5  B.  &  Aid. 
454),  Abbott,  C.  J.,  said  he 
had  great  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  there  can  be  a 
public  highway  which  is  not 
a  thoroughfare ;  and  Best^  J,, 
said  that  if  a  road  be  for  the 


accommodation  of  particular 
persons  only  it  is  not  a  pubHc 
road,  and  therefore  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  in- 
habitants of  a  street  which  is 
not  a  thoroughfare  should  not 
put  up  a  fence  at  the  end  of 
it  and  exclude  the  public. 

(k)  Regina  v.  Chorley,  12 
Q.  B.  515. 

(/)  Regina  v.  Chorley,  12 
Q.  B.  5 1 5.  Chichester  v.  Leth- 
ridge,  Willes,  71. 


WATS. 
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rely  upon  that  right  to  justify  his  user  of  the  way  without 
resortiDg  to  the  public  right ;  the  power  to  do  so  may  in- 
deed be  of  great  importance  to  him,  for  the  public  right 
may  be  dinpated,  or  it  may  possibly,  for  other  reasons,  not 
form  a  justification  for  an  act  for  which  he  is  sued  (m) ; 
the  remedy,  too,  for  obstruction  of  a  private  right  by 
action  may  be  preferable  to  the  remedy  for  obstruction  of 
a  public  right  by  indictment. 

Easements  of  necessity  have  been  referred  to  in  a  pre-  Ways  of 
vious  page,  and  it  was  explained  that  they  are  easements  ^®°®^*J- 
to  which  an  owner  of  land  may  become  entitled  if  his  land 
is  80  situated  that,  but  for  them,  it  would  be  useless.    The 
most  common  easements  of  this  kind  are  ways  of  necessity 
which  are  rights  of  way  given  to  the  owner  of  land  to 


(m)  Alien  v.  Ormond,  8 
East,  3.  Regina  v.  Chorley,  12 
Q.  B.  515.  Duncan  v.  Louch, 
6  Q.  B.  915.  Brownlow  v. 
Tomlinson,  per  Lord  Denman, 
C.  J.,  at  Nisi  Prius,.!  M.  & 
G.  p.  486.  Questions  as  to 
liability  to  repair  have  occa- 
sionally arisen  through  public 
wajs  having  been  acquired 
over  private  roads.  Thus  in 
Reg,  V.  The  Inhabitants  of 
Bradfield,  L.  R.,  9  Q.  B.  552 ; 
43  L.  J.,  M.  C.  155,  a  public 
right  had  been  gained  by  user 
over  a  private  way  set  out 
under  an  old  enclosure  award, 
whereby  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  the  road  should  at 
all  times,  and  for  ever  there- 
after, be  repaired  and  kept  in 
repair  by  the  owners  or  occu- 
piers for  the  time  being  of 
the  land  next  adjoining  the 
road;  and  the  question  was, 
who  was  to  do  the  repairs,  the 
parish,  or  the  persons  named 
in  the  award  ?  It  was  decidpd 


that  the  parish  was  liable,  for 
although  the  fact  that  the 
road  was  originally  set  out 
under  the  award,  as  a  private 
road  to  be  used  and  repaired 
by  particular  individuals,  was 
inconsistent  with  its  then 
being  a  highway,  yet  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
owners  of  the  soil  from  dedi- 
cating the  road  to  the  public, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  public  high- 
way, and  that  the  rule  of  the 
common  law  is  that  when  once 
a  road  becomes  a  public  high- 
way the  parish  or  township 
must  repair  it.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  this  case  it 
must  have  been  assumed  that 
the  private  easement  was  not 
extinguished  by  or  merged  in 
the  public  right  of  way,  for  if 
it  had  been  it  could  not  have 
been  contended  that  the  Ha- 
bility  of  the  owners  or  occu- 
piers of  the  adjoining  land  to 
repair  under  the  award  re- 
mained. 
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enable  him  to  pass  over  the  land  of  his  neighbour  if  he 
has  no  other  means  of  access  to  his  own  soil,  that  is,  if, 
according  to  a  common  phrase,  it  is  landlocked.  In  what 
cases,  in  what  direction,  and  over  whose  land  such  rights 
are  given,  will  be  shown  hereafter  («),  and  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  saj  more  about  them  here. 


Bights  of 
way,  general 
or  limited. 


One  point  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  rights  of  way — that  is,  that 
they  may  be  general  in  their  character,  or,  in  other  words, 
usable  for  all  purposes  and  at  all  times,  or  the  right  to  use 
them  may  be  limited  to  particular  purposes  or  to  certain 
times.  Thus  a  right  of  way  may  be  limited  to  agricultural 
purposes  only — and  the  existence  of  such  a  right  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  evidence  of  a  general  right  for  all  purposes 
— as  to  carry  lime  or  stone  from  a  newly  opened  quarry  (o), 
or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  purpose  of  driving  cattle  or 
carriages,  or  it  may  be  a  horse-way  or  merely  a  way  for 
foot-passengers  {p)y  or  the  right  of  user  may  be  limited  to 
such  times  as  a  gate  is  open,  or  to  certain  hours  of  the 
day,  or  when  the  crops  are  ofE  the  land;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rules  by  which  the  limit,  if  any,  is  to  be 
ascertained  belongs  to  a  subsequent  chapter  (q). 


Attempts  to 
create  new 
species  of 
easement. 


MISCELLANEOUS  BIGHTS. 

The  nature  of  all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  easements  re- 
cognised by  the  law  has  now  been  dealt  with ;  but  besides 
easements  which  a  landowner  may  lawfully  acquire  in  con- 
nection with  the  air,  the  light,  and  water,  and  the  rights 
to  support  and  ways,  respecting  which,  as  already  ex- 


(n)  See  post,  Chapters  II, 
and  III.,  title  Ways. 

(o)  Jackson  v.  Stacey,  Holt, 
N.  P.  455. 

{p)  Ballard  v.    Dyson,    1 


Taunt.  279.  Ardley  v.  St. 
Fancras  Guardians ,  39  L.  J., 
Ch.  871. 

{q)  See  post.  Chapter  III., 
title  Ways. 
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plained,  special  principles  of  law  have  become  established, 
either  from  statutory  enactment  or  from  custom,  attempts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  create  other  ease- 
ments of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  to  annex  them  to  land, 
so  as  to  bind  succeeding  owners  of  the  servient  estate  in  per- 
petuity.    Without  wishing  to  lay  down  that  there  can  be 
no  other  kind  of  easements  than  those  above  mentioned  (r), 
it  T¥as  pointed  out  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  (s)  that 
the  law  will  not  permit  a  landowner  to  create  easements  of  a 
novel  character  and  annex  them  to  the  soil,  so  as  to  bind  it 
in  the  hands  of  future  owners ;  and  that  though  any  such 
right  which  he  may  confer  upon  another  person  may  be 
valid  against  him  personally  so  long  as  he  continues  owner 
of  the  quasi-servient  tenement,  and  even  perhaps  against 
his  successors,  yet  it  will  be  a  right  resting  on  covenant 
only,  so  that  on  disturbance  he  or  they  may  be  sued  for 
breach  of  covenant ;  it  will  not  be  an  easement  appurtenant 
to  the  land  for  disturbance  of  which  he  can  be  sued  for 
commission  of  a  tortious  act.     If  a  landowner  professes  to 
grant  and  annex  such  rights  to  his  land,  they  are  void  as 
against  other  persons  than  the  grantor,  and  will  not  entitle 
the  grantee  to  sue  any  third  person  in  his  own  name  for 
any  disturbance  of  his  supposed  right  (t). 


Ohap.  I. 
Sect.  2. 


(r)  In  Simpson  v.  Mat/or  of 
Godmanchester,  L.  E.,  (1896) 
1  Ch.  p.  218,  Lord  Herschell 
said,  *'  Easements  may  be  of 
various  characters,  and  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  eveiy 
easement  must  be  brought 
within  some  particular  class 
which  has  been  recognised, 
such  as  the  class  relating  to 
watercourses,  or  light  or  air, 
or  otherwise." 

(«)  Ante^  p.  30. 

(/)  The  following  rights 
appear  to  have  been  treated 
as  easements: — A  right  to 
fasten  clothes-lines  and  dry 


linen:  Drewell  v.  TowUr^  3 
B.  &  Ad.  735.  A  right  to 
nail  trees  to  a  wall :  Hawkins 
V.  Wallis,  2  Wils.  K.  B.  173. 
A  right  to  have  a  fascia  or 
notice  board  or  sign  fastened 
on  another's  house:  Francis 
V.  Hayward,  L.  E.,  20  Ch.  D. 
773;  62  L.  J.,  Ch.  12:  on 
appeal,  L.  E.,  22  Ch.  D.  177 ; 
52  L.  J.,  Ch.  291 ;  and  Moody 
V.  Steggles,  L.  E.,  12  Ch.  D. 
261 ;  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  639.  A 
right  to  use  another's  chimney 
for  conveyance  of  smoke  : 
Hervey  v.  Smithy  22  Beav. 
299;    1    Kay  &  J.   389.     A 
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UninWr- 

mpted 

prospect. 


A  right  of  this  kind,  which  was  asserted  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  which  the  law  has  always  refused  to  sanction, 
is  a  right  that  the  prospect  or  view  should  not  be  impeded 
by  the  erection  of  buildings.  The  legal  possibility  of  a 
right  to  undisturbed  prospect  was  discussed  in  Aldred^s 
Ca8e{u)f  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  cases  on  easements 
recorded.  It  was  in  that  case  laid  down  as  law  by 
Wray,  C.  J.,  "  That  for  stopping  as  well  of  the  w^holesome 
air  as  of  light  an  action  lies,  and  damages  shall  be  re- 
covered for  them,  for  both  are  necessart/,^*  ....  but 
"  that  for  prospect,  which  is  a  matter  only  of  delight  and 
not  of  necessity^  no  action  lies  for  stopping  thereof,  and  yet 
it  is  a  great  commendation  of  a  house  if  it  has  a  long  and 
large  prospect."  .  .  .  .  "  But  the  law  don't  give  an 
action  for  such  things  of  delight."  Another  case  on  this 
subject  is  The  Attorney-Oeneral  at  the  relation  of  Gray's 
Inn  Society  v.  Doughty  (f),  in  which  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  before  answer,  to  stop  the  erection 
of  certain  buildings  which  would  have  the  effect  of  inter- 
cepting the  view  from  the  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn.  The 
interference  of  the  Court  was  asked  on  the  ground  of 
disturbance  of  what  was  alleged  to  be  a  right  to  the  pros- 
pect, claimed  by  reason  of  long  enjoyment;  and  it  was 
said  that  the  right  had  been  previously  admitted  by  parties 
interested  in  disputing  it,  and  by  a  court  of  equity.  The 
admission  by  the  court  of  equity  appeared  to  have  been  by 


right  to  have  a  public-house 
sign-post  on  a  common  oppo- 
site llie  house :  Hoare  v.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
L.  E.,  9  Q.  B.  296 ;  43  L.  J., 
M.  C.  65.  A  right  of  eaves- 
dropping on  to  a  neighbour's 
land  :  Harvey  v.  Waters^ 
L  R.,  8  Ch.  Ap.  162 ;  42  L.  J., 
C.  P.  105.  Thomas  v.  Thomas, 
2  C,  M.  &  R.  34.  A  right 
U>  tether  horses:  Johnson  v. 


Thorovghgood,  Hob.  64 ;  this 
right,  however,  may  have 
been  a  species  of  right  of 
common,  for  obtaining  pas- 
turage was  the  object  of  the 
privilege.  See  also  Under- 
wood V.  Burrows,  7  C.  &  P.  26. 

(m)  9  Coke's  Eep.  58. 

\v)  2  Ves.  453.  See  also 
WeUs  V.  Ody,  7  C.  &  P.  410, 
and  Knowles  v.  Richardson^  1 
Mod.  55. 
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Xx>rd  Jefferies,  who  had  made  several  orders  on  petition  to  Ohap.  I. 
restrain  building  so  as  to  intercept  this  prospect ;  but  the  ^^^'  ^* 
Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Hardwicke)  refused  to  interfere  in 
a  summary  way,  saying  that  he  knew  of  no  general  rule 
of  common  law  which  warrants  or  says  that  building  so  as 
to  stop  another's  prospect  is  a  nuisance, — for  if  such  build- 
ing had  been  a  nuisance  there  could  be  no  great  towns, 
and  he  must  grant  injunctions  to  restrain  all  new  buildings 
in  London.  As  for  the  orders  of  Lord  JeSeries,  his  Lord- 
ship disposed  of  them  in  a  very  summary  way  by  stating 
that  that  learned  judge  was  too  apt  to  do  things  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  that  they  were  made  on  petition 
without  a  bill  filed,  and  that  he  therefore  laid  them  out 
of  the  case;  but  he  added  that  such  a  right  might  be 
conferred  by  agreement.  The  question  whether  a  right 
to  undisturbed  prospect  could  be  conferred  by  agreement 
was  not  before  Lord  Hardwicke,  when  he  delivered  his 
judgment,  and  probably  if  it  had  been  he  would  not,  after 
due  deliberation,  have  Icdd  down  that  such  a  right  could 
even  be  conferred  by  agreement  or  grant,  so  as  to  create 
an  easement  and  cmnez  it  to  the  land  for  ever.  An  agree- 
ment not  to  obstruct  the  prospect  is  undoubtedly  binding 
upon  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  cases  in  which 
owners  of  land  bind  themselves  by  covenant  not  to  build 
on  the  land,  or  to  build  in  a  particulax  manner  only,  for 
the  benefit  of  adjoining  houses,  are  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
men  may  enter  into  such  covenants  just  as  they  may  bind 
themselves  not  to  carry  on  a  particular  trade.  Covenants 
of  this  kind  are  made,  either  with  a  view  to  maintaining 
uniformity  in  a  row  of  houses,  or  of  preventing  injury 
by  spoiling  the  prospect  from  the  windows,  and  in  many 
instances  these  covenants  run  with  the  land ;  but  it  is  now 
beyond  dispute  that  no  easements  are  thereby  conferred — 
the  rights  are  merely  matters  of  covenant.  A  test  of 
the  correctness  of  this  view  is,  that  if  the  prospect  is 
interrupted  in  defiance  of  the  covenant,  no  action 
can   be    maintained    for    a  tortious  injury  to    a    legal 
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Ohap.  I.     right,  but  the  action  must  be  brought  for  breabh  of  tlie 
^^  ^'      covenant  (tr). 

View  of  a  Somewhat  analogous  to  a  view /row  a  house  is  a  view  of 

a  house  gained  by  persons  approaching  along  a  road.  In 
the  case  of  shops  and  places  of  business,  it  is  frequently  a 
matter  of  considerable  moment  to  the  shopkeeper  that 
people  shall  catch  sight  of  the  shop  window,  or  of  an 
advertising  board,  as  they  walk  along  the  road ;  and  this 
circumstance  has  given  rise  to  several  law-suits,  when 
the  view  has  been  obstructed  by  the  owner  of  premises 
adjoining  a  shop.  The  Courts,  however,  will  not  recognise 
a  right  of  this  kind.  In  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Owen  (ar), 
the  plaintiff  was  owner  of  a  shop  in  Bond  Street,  and  the 
defendant,  who  was  owner  of  the  adjoining  premises* 
began  to  make  alterations  which  it  was  anticipated  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  shop  of  the  plaintiff 
being  seen  so  far  down  the  street  as  usual.  Sir  W. 
Page  Wood,  V.-C,  refused  to  interfere  on  this  ground, 
for  he  said  that  all  that  could  be  complained  of  was 
that  persons  could  not  see  the  goods  so  soon  as  they 
might  if  the  alterations  objected  to  had  not  been  made ; 
that  when  they  came  in  front  of  the  shop  the  goods  would 
be  seen  just  as  well  as  before.  So,  he  added,  if  a  sign 
were  hung  up  in  front  of  a  shop,  such  as  a  pawnbroker's 
balls,  which  could  be  seen  for  a  long  distance,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  a  neighbour  building  on  his  own 
ground  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the  distant  view  of 
such  a  sign. 

There  is  a  Nisi  Prius  decision,  however,  which  is  at 

{w)   Western  v.  M*Dermott^  gott  v.  Stratton,  Job.  841  ;  29 

35L.  J.,Ch.  190.    Lord  Man-  L.  J.,  Ch.  1  ;  1   De  G.,  F.  & 

ners  v.  Johnson,  L.  B.,  1  Ch.  J.  33. 

D.  673;  45  L.  J.,  Ch.   404.  {x)  35  L.  J.,  Ch.  317.     See 

Tulk  V.  Moxhay,  2  Ph.  774.  also    Butt  v.   Imperial    Gas 

Cole  V.  Sims,  5  Do  G.,  M.  &  Company,  L.  E.,  2  Ch.  Ap. 

G.  1 ;  23  L.  J.,  Ch.  258.    Pig-  158. 
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vaiianoe  with  the  aboye  principle,  and  which  seems  to      Ohap.  L 
have  been  overlooked,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  been  cited  ' 

in  the  Courts  during  the  hearing  of  the  more  recent  cases. 
In  the  case  of  Riviere  v.  Boicer  (y),  the  plaintiff  was  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  Oxford  Street,  which  he  divided  into 
two  tenements,  one  of  which  he  retained  in  his  own 
oooupation  and  used  as  a  gunsmith's  shop.      That  shop 
had  a  window  projecting,  by  means  of  which  his  goods 
could  be  displayed  by  a  side  view  to  passengers  passing 
along  the  street.    After  the  window  had  been  constructed 
the  plaintiff  let  the  adjoining  tenement  to  the  defendant, 
who  was  a  bookseller  and  stationer.     The  defendant  was 
in  the  habit  of  fixing  to  his  door-post  a  moveable  case 
containing    books,  which    came    close  to  the  plaintiff's 
window,  and  had  the  effect  of  entirely  obstructing  the 
view  of  the  goods  on  one  side  of  the  window.    Although 
it  was  urged  that,  as  no  action  would  lie  for  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a  prospect,  so  no  action  would  lie  for  the  obstruction 
of  the  shop  window  from  the  view  of  persons  approach- 
ing, Abbott,  C.  J.,  held  that  the  action  was  maintainable 
against  the  defendant,  who  was  the  plaintiff's  tenant, 
as  the  window,  although  of  recent  construction,  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  demise;  and  this  was  so  although  no  stipu- 
lation was  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  tenancy. 
This  decision  was  evidently  given  on  the  ground  that,  as 
the  window  existed  at  the  time  of  the  demise,  a  grant  of 
right  to  imobstructed  view,  or  a  covenant  by  the  tenant 
that  he  would  not  obstruct,  was  to  be  implied,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  had  been  held  in  some  old  cases  that,  if  the 
owner  of  a  house  sold  the  adjoining  land,  the  purchaser 
could  not  build  and  obstruct  his  light ;  but  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that,  though  there  is  some  conflict  of  authority 
on  the  point,  the  law  is  now  settled  that  no  right  to  light 
would  be  preserved  for  the  vendor  by  implied  grant  in 
the  absence  of  express  stipulation ;  for  the  same  reason, 

(y)  Ry  &  Moo.  24. 
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Chap.  I.      no  grant  or  covenant  would  now  be  implied  in  a  case 
similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  by  which  the  bookseller 


would  be  restrained  from  obstructing  the  gunsmith's 
window.  From  the  analogous  case  of  a  grant  of  right  to 
light  being  implied  against  a  lessor  if  he  lets  a  house 
reserving  the  adjoining  land,  it  may  still  be  argued  that 
a  right  to  unobstructed  view  by  the  public  is  impliedly 
granted  if  the  owner  of  a  house  lets  or  sells  it  with  an 
existing  shop  window  of  which  the  public  can  obtain  a 
view  while  approaching  along  the  street. 

Undisturbed        Another  right  to  which  a  claim  has  been  made,  but 
P"^»c7-  which  is  not  recognised  by  the  law,  is  a  right  to  undis- 

turbed privacy.  There  can  be  no  dispute  now  that  such  a 
right  is  not  recognised  by  law,  although  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  an  easement  of  that  kind.  On  this 
point  Kindersley,  V.-C,  said: — "With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  privacy,  no  doubt  the  owner  of  a  house  would 
prefer  that  a  neighbour  should  not  have  the  right  of 
looking  into  his  windows  or  yard,  but  neither  this  Court, 
nor  a  Court  of  law,  will  interfere  on  the  mere  ground  of 
invasion  of  privacy ;  and  a  party  has  a  right  even  to  open 
new  windows,  although  he  is  thereby  enabled  to  overlook 
his  neighbour's  premises,  and  so  interfering,  perhaps,  with 
his  comfort  "(s).  In  an  old  case  of  Chandler  y.  Thomp- 
son {a)y  it  was  said  by  Le  Blanc,  J.,  at  Nisi  PriuSy  that 
although  an  action  for  opening  a  window  to  disturb  the 
plaintiff's  privacy  was  to  be  read  of  in  the  books,  he  had 
never  known  such  an  action  maintained,  and  when  he  was 
in  the  Common  Pleas  he  had  heard  it  Icdd  down  by  Eyre, 
C.  J.,  that  such  an  action  did  not  lie,  and  that  the  only 
remedy  was  to  build  on  the  adjoining  land  opposite  to  the 

(z)  Turner  v.  Spooner,  30  held  not  to  confer  a  right  of 
L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  803.  action  in  Re  Penny  and  the 

South' Eastern  Railway  Com- 

(a)  3  Camp.  80.  Intermp-  pany,  7  E.  &  B.  660 ;  26  L.  J., 
tion  of  privacy  was  expressly     Q.  B.  225. 
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ofiensive  window.  Where,  however,  there  was  a  covenant  9!^P*  J* 
not  to  build  beyond  a  certain  line,  and  the  covenantor  built  . 
some  bay  windows  which  projected  beyond  that  line,  and 
by  means  of  them  the  covenantee's  privacy  was  disturbed. 
Hall,  V.-C,  when  granting  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  the  windows  on  the  ground  that  the  cove- 
nant was  broken,  said : — *^  But  if  it  had  been  necessary  for 
me,  in  determining  this  case,  to  rest  my  judgment  upon 
the  question  whether  or  not  there  was  damage  to  the 
plaintiff  arising  from  the  erection  of  these  windows,  I 
should  upon  the  balance  of  evidence  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was.  It  is  then  said  that  these  houses  are  more 
ornamental  than  the  others.  However  that  may  be,  I 
think  being  partially  overlooked  from  the  first-floor  rooms, 
even  at  such  a  distance,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
house  No.  2,  is  enough  materially  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  plaintiff's  house.  It  is  said  there  is  no  cove- 
nant as  to  privacy ;  but  privacy  will  be  interfered  with, 
and  there  is  a  covenant  that  the  act  shall  not  be  done,  the 
doing  of  which  causes  the  invasion  of  privacy,  and  there  is 
accordingly  damage  and  injury  in  respect  of  which  relief 
ought  to  be  granted  "  (b). 

{b)  Lord  Manners  v.  Johnson^  L.  R.,  1  Oh.  D.  p.  680 ;  45 
L.  J.,  Ch.  404. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


ON  ACQUISITION  OF  EASEMENTS. 


Chap.  n.  The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  different  modes 
by  which  easements  may  be  created  and  acquired ;  and, 
following  the  same  order  as  before,  the  several  modes  of 
acquisition  as  they  relate  to  easements  generally  will  be 
considered  first,  and  afterwards  the  principles  of  law  which 
relate  to  the  modes  of  acquiring  easements  of  particular 
classes. 

Sect.  1. — On  Acquisition  of  Easements  generally. 

S^ct.  1.  In  considering  the  acquisition  of  easements,  a  material 

BiBtinction      effect  of  the  distinction  between  Easements  and  Natural 

mottte^d**^"  E.ig'its  ^  *o  ^®  noticed.     Easements  can  only  be  created 
natural  and  conferred  by  the  act  of  man,  whereas  Natural  Rights 

"^     '  are  incident  to  land,  and  to  them  the  owner  of  land  has 

as  much  right  as  be  has  to  the  land  itself,  without  the 
direct  intervention  of  human  agency — that  is,  without  any 
act  of  creation  and  gift  by  the  servient  owner,  and  without 
any  act  of  acquisition  on  his  own  part. 

The  act  of  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  act  by  which  particular  ease- 

creation  often  ,  ill  •     1    • 

presumed.        ments    are    created    and  acquired  m  many  cases  never 

really  takes  place,  but  is  merely  implied ;  it  will  be  seen, 

however,  that  an  act  of  creation  is  never  implied  unless 

there  is  some  reason    arising   from  the  action  of    the 

parties,  or  from  surrounding  circumstances,  why  suob  an 

act  should  be  implied,  and  wby  it  should  be  supposed 

that  the  act  really  occurred,. although  no  evidence  of  its 
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oocurrenoe  actually  exists,  and  although  perhaps  eveiy-  Chap.  n. 
body  knows  full  well  that  it  never  did  take  place.  The  ^^^'  ^' 
theory  of  the  law  is  that  easements  are  always  created 
by  grant,  but  a  grant  of  the  right  will  often  be  implied 
when  no  trace  of  the  making  of  such  a  grant  can 
actually  be  shown;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  grant 
can  be  implied,  unless  such  an  implication  is  rendered 
reasonable  by  surrounding  circumstances,  or  the  acts  of 
the  parties.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  unreasonable 
and  absurd  that  the  law  should  permit  such  important 
rights  as  easements,  which  operate  so  detrimentally 
against  the  servient  estate,  to  rest  on  no  sounder  base 
than  a  grant  which  is  implied  or  an  act  which  is  pre- 
simied,  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  necessary  for 
the  quieting  of  titles  and  prevention  of  strife,  as  well  as 
for  the  maintenance  of  valuable  interests  which  must 
otherwise  cease,  to  stamp  usages  as  rights  which  have 
been  nothing  but  encroachments  and  a  succession  of 
trespasses.  The  implication  or  presumption  of  grants  is 
one  of  those  fictions  of  the  law  to  which  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors  gave  birth  when  pressed  with  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  usages  which  were  claimed  ^^as  of 
right,"  but  which  they  knew  full  well  had  always  been 
wrong,  and  the  value  of  the  fiction  has  proved  so  great 
that  it  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  and  almost  the 
reforming  hand  of  the  legislature. 

For  all  practical  purposes  there  are    five   modes  by  Modes  of 
which  easements,  as  distinguished  from  natural  rights,  ^^iSti^of 
may  be  created  and  acquired:  they  are— 1.   By  grant  oaaements. 
or  covenant;   2.  By  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament; 
3.  Under  a  devise ;  4.  By  prescription ;  5.  Under  a  cus- 
tom.    Theoretically,  it  is  a  question  whether  all  these 
modes  of  acquisition  are  not  identical — that  is,  whether 
the  acquisition  does  not  in  each  case  take  effect  from 
a  grant  by  the  servient  owner,  either  express  or  implied ; 
and  in  support  of  this  theory  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
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Chap.  n.  Lord  Cairns,  L.  J.,  when  speaking  of  the  power  claimed 
'  •  by  a  railway  company  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  set 
out  a  footpath  over  land  it  did  not  possess,  said  (a) : — 
^'  I  will  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  that  is  a  correct 
expression,  and  that  the  object  is  to  create  what  is  pro- 
perly termed  an  easement  over  the  land;  but  assuming 
that  to  be  so,  it  appears  clear  that  to  create  an  easement  over 
land  you  must  possess  the  ownership  of  the  land.  Every 
easement  has  its  origin  in  a  grant  express  or  implied,  TJie 
person  who  can  make  that  grant  must  be  the  owner  of  the 
land.  A  railway  company  cannot  grant  an  easement  over 
the  land  of  another  person.  They  may  grant  an  easement 
as  soon  as  they  become  proprietors  of  the  land,  but  not 
until  they  become  such  proprietors.  They  must  own  the 
servient  tenement  in  order  to  give  an  easement  over  the 
servient  tenement."  The  same  principle  wm  expressed  by 
Eekewich,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Tlie  London  and  North  Wes» 
tern  RailiDay  Company  v.  Evans  [h)»  The  question  was 
whether  the  railway  company  was  entitled  to  support  for 
a  canal  from  coal  of  the  defendant  without  paying  com- 
pensation, under  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  learned  judge 
said : — "  The  instrument  to  be  construed  here  is  the  Act 
of  George  II.,  which  although  proceeding  from  the  Legis- 
lature, as  paramount  authority,  and  not  directly  from 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  must,  I  think,  be  read  as  equi- 
valent to  a  grant  by  the  latter;  and  my  task  is  to  deter- 
mine what  passed //'0//2  them  to  the  undertakers,  and  on 
what  terms."  Even  though,  therefore,  a  right  of  way  or 
other  easement  were  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  is  not  in  the  eye  of  the  law  created 
and  given  by  an  implied  grant  of  the  servient  owner. 
So,  again,  in  the  case  of  an  easement  claimable  under  a 
custom,  the  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  easement 
is  not,  in  point  of  law,  deemed  to  have  been  conferred  by 

(a)  RangeUy    v.     Midland     313. 
Railway   Company,  L.  R.,  3  (5)  L.K.,(1892)2Ch.p.443; 

CJh.  Ap.  p.  310 ;  37  L.  J.,  Ch.      62  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  5. 
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presumed  grant  of  the  servient  owner,  to  which  grant  the     Chap.  II. 
dominant  owner  is  legally  entitled  under  the  custom.    To      ^^'  ^* 
hear  this  out  it  may  he  mentioned  that  it  appears  from  the 
case  of  Gaced  v.  Martin  (c)  that  tin-streamers  in  Cornwall, 
have,  hy  the  custom  of  the  county,  a  right  to  the  free  use 
of  the  water  over  the  whole  of  the  district  within  their 
tin-hounds,  and  that  they  claim  the  right  not  only  to 
use  the  water,  hut  to  divert  it  into  other  streams.     These 
rights  are  undoubtedly  easements,  and  they  are  claimed 
under  a  custom.    In  the  case  of  Ivimy  v.  Stocker  {d)  the 
same  rights  were  again  under  consideration,  and  were  not 
then  alleged  to  he  customary  rights,  hut  were  decided  to 
be  rights  created  by  impUed  grant,  such  grant  being 
presumed  after  long  enjoyment  to  have  been  made  by  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  land  to  the  owner  of  the  ground 
under  which    the    mine  was    excavated.      These  cases, 
therefore,  taken  together,  seem  to  show  that  though  an 
easement  may  as  a  matter  of  form  be  claimed  under  a 
custom,  they  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  conferred  by  implied 
grant. 

These  instances  render  it  somewhat  doubtful  whether  ease- 
ments can  be  created  and  acquired  otherwise  than  by  grant, 
express  or  implied ;  for  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  in  the 
remaining  case — ^viz.,  acquisition  by  prescription — a  grant 
is  always  implied,  and  that  a  devise  by  will  is,  in  fact,  an 
actual  grant.  But  as  this  is  mere  theory,  and,  it  is  con- 
ceived, of  no  practical  value,  easements  will  be  treated  in 
this  work  as  capable  of  creation  and  acquisition  by  the  five 
distinct  means  akeady  mentioned,  and  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  fact  that  in  whatever  manner  an  easement  may 
be  called  into  existence,  the  right,  when  established,  is 
essentially  the  same  as  well  as  are  the  legal  incidents 
belonging  to  it  {e). 

(c)  34  L.  J  ,  C.  P.  p.  354  ;  (e)  Mason    v.    Shrewsbury 
19  C.  B.,  N.  8.  732.  and  Hereford  Railway   Com^ 

(d)  L.  R.,   1   Ch.  Ap.  396 ;  pany,  per  Cockburn,  C.  J.,  40 
35  L.  J.,  Cb.  467.  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  p.  297. 
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Chap.  n. 
Sect.  1. 

Easements 
must  be 
created  by 
deed,  actual 
or  preeumed. 


Breach  of 
contract  for 
an  easement 
not  under 
seal. 


Easements  being  inoorporeal  rights  are  subject  to  the 
rule  which  is  binding  in  all  other  cases  of  incorporeal 
rights:  viz.,  that  they  can  only  be  created  by  deed — ^that 
is,  by  deed  actually  executed,  or  presumed  to  have  been 
executed.  Easements,  unless  originating  under  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  a  custom  or  a  will,  cannot  be  created  by 
vmting  not  under  seal ;  but,  as  already  stated,  the  theory 
seems  to  be  that  in  all  cases  a  grant  by  deed  is  to  be 
presumed.  The  doctrine  that  things  corporeal  lie  in 
livery,  but  incorporeal  rights  in  grant,  has  been  recognised 
at  law  from  the  earliest  timed  (/),  and  the  rule  that 
easements  can  only  be  created  by  deed  of  grant  has  been 
affirmed  in  many  decisions  of  later  years.  If  authority 
for  this  proposition  is  required,  the  words  of  Bayley,  J., 
in  the  case  of  Hewlina  v.  Shippam  (^),  may  be  quoted: — 
"  A  right  of  way,  or  a  right  of  passage  for  water  (where 
it  does  not  create  an  interest  in  the  land),  is  an  incor- 
poreal right,  and  stands  upon  the  same  footing  with 
other  incorporeal  rights,  such  as  rights  of  common,  rents, 
advowsons,  &c.  It  lies  not  in  livery,  but  in  grant ;  and 
a  freehold  interest  in  it  cannot  be  created  or  passed 
(even  if  a  chattel  interest  may,  which  I  think  it  cannot) 
otherwise  than  by  deed ; "  and,  after  citing  numerous 
authorities,  the  learned  judge  continued: — "Upon  these 
authorities  we  are  of  opinion  that,  although  a  parol  licence 
might  be  an  excuse  for  a  trespass  till  such  licence  were 
countermanded,  that  a  Hght  and  title  to  have  passage  for 
the  water,  for  a  freehold  interest,  required  a  deed  to  create 
it,  and  that,  as  there  has  been  no  deed  in  this  case,  the 
present  action,  which  is  founded  on  a  right  and  title, 
cannot  be  supported." 

It  has  been  contended  that  as  an  easement  cannot  be 
created  otherwise  than  by  deed,  an  agreement  for  an  ease- 


(/)  Co.  Litt.  9  a,  and  42  a. 

{g)  5  B.  &  0.  p.  229.  See 
also  Cocker  v.  Cowper,  1  C, 
M.  &  R.  418.      Feniiman  v. 


Smith,  4  East,  107.  Mayjield 
V.  Robinson,  7  Q.  B.  486. 
The  Duke  of  Somereet  v.  Fog- 
welly  6  B.  &  C.  875. 
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ment  not  under  seal  is  altogether  void,  and  that  no  action     Chap.  II. 

will  lie  for  breach  of  the  agreement.      This,  however,  is      ^^^^'  ^^ 

not  so,  for  an  action  may  be  maintained  for  breach  of  a 
written  contract  for  an  easement,  although  no  easement  is 
actually  created  by  the  writing.  That  this  should  be 
so  is  only  reasonable.  An  agreement  for  an  easement 
may  weU  be  compared  with  an  agreement  for  a  lease ; 
for  though  such  a  document,  not  being  under  seal, 
may  be  void  as  a  lease,  yet  it  is  valid  as  an  agreement, 
and  can  be  enforced.  '^  I  have  been  unable  to  see,"  said 
Erie,  C.J.  (A),  "any  of  the  difiBculties  which  my  learned 
brothers  have  found  in  reference  to  the  authorities.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  merely  a  question  whether,  when  a 
party  to  a  contract  has  broken  his  promise,  an  action  will 
lie  against  him  for  such  breach.  Hill  agreed  with  Lewis 
that  Lewis  might  dig  and  carry  away  cinders  from  a 
cinder  tip  of  Hill's,  but  when  Lewis  went  to  take  them 
it  appears  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  his  getting 
them.  ...  I  should  feel  more  embarrassed  if  I  had  to 
go  into  the  cases  which  have  been  referred  to  by  both 
sides  during  the  argument  with  reference  to  an  interest 
passing  in  the  land  imder  this  contract ;  but  in  the  view 
I  take  of  it,  as  an  action  for  breach  of  a  promise  made 
for  a  good  consideration,  this  is  unnecessary."  Though, 
therefore,  an  action  will  lie  for  breach  of  such  an  agree- 
ment, one  distinction  between  the  interest  created  by  the 
agreement  and  an  easement  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  agreement  created  no  interest  in  the  soil  which 
would  pass  with  a  dominant  tenement,  if  there  had  been 
one,  to  another  person  as  appurtenant  to  it;  it  was  a 
mere  personal  agreement:  no  easement,  or  right  in  the 
nature  of  an  easement,  had  been  granted  by  the  agreement. 
So,  it  is  presumed,  if  an  owner  of  land  were  to  agree, 
by  a  document  not  under  seal,  with  the  owner  of  a  field 

{h)  Smart  y.  Jones,  ^SJj.  J,,  742:  on  appeal,  L.  B.,  11 
C.  P.  154.  See  also  Allen  Ch.  D.  790;  48  L.  J.,  Ch. 
V.   Seckkam,    47    L.   J.,   Ch.      611. 
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Chap.  IL 
Sect.  1. 


that  the  latter,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  being  owners  of  the 
field,  should  have  a  right  of  way  over  his  land  to  the 
field,  no  easement  but  a  mere  personal  right  would  be 
created,  which  would  in  time  terminate,  and  for  breach  of 
which  agreement  no  action  for  obstruction  of  a  right  of 
way  would  lie,  but  only  an  action  for  breach  of  contract. 
Possibly,  however,  in  such  a  case,  as  it  would  have  been 
the  manifest  intention  of  the  parties  to  create  an  ease- 
ment, the  Court  might  decree  that  a  proper  grant  of  an 
easement  should  be  made. 


Parol  agree- 
ment:— 
Statute  of 
Frauds. 


LioenceB. 


In  the  case  of  ifcManm  v.  Cooke  (t),  which  was  an 
action  relating  to  a  parol  agreement  about  the  rebuilding 
of  some  premises,  including  a  party  wall,  whereby  an 
easement  of  light  would  be  conferred  on  both  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  for  their  respective  buildings,  the 
question  arose  whether  a  contract  for  an  easement  is 
such  a  contract  relating  to  an  interest  in  land  as  to  be 
within  the  meaning  of  the  4th  section  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds;  and  a  further  question  arose  whether  the 
plaintiff,  who  had  executed  his  part  of  the  agreement, 
could  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
building  otherwise  than  according  to  the  agreement, 
and  so  as  not  to  give  him  the  amount  of  light  he  was 
entitled  to  thereunder.  The  equitable  rule  as  to  part  per- 
formance was  very  fuUy  considered  by  the  learned  judge, 
Kay,  J.,  and  with  reference  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  his  lordship  was  of  opinion,  though  there 
had  been  considerable  diversity  of  judgment  before,  that 
although  an  easement  is  not  an  interest  in  land,  the 
statute  should  be  held  to  apply,  and  also  the  equitable 
rule  in  cases  of  part  performance. 

While  considering  the  various  modes  of  acquisition 
of  easements,  and  before  passing  on  to  particular  con- 


(0  L.  R.,  35  Ch.  D.  681 J  56  L.  J.,  Ch.  662. 
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sideration   of  them,  some  notice  ought  to  he  taken  of     Chap.  IL 
licences  in  the  nature  of  easements,  and  the  means  hy  ___Ll_1 


which  they  may  he  acquired. 

A  mere  licence  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  may  he  Grant  of 

J    .  T  i_  •  1  •     •  "L  J         licences  by 

acquired  m  any  way  by  which  permission  can  be  under-  ^^^^i^     ^ 
stood  to  have  been   given,   and  whether  there  is  any 
writing  in  existence  to  prove  the  grant  or  not.     The  case 
of  Haclins  v.  Shijjpam,  already  referred  to,  shows  that 
such   an    interest  may  he   created  by  word  of    mouth 
only,  and,  though  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  them, 
there    are    other    authorities    to    the    same    effect  (J). 
So,  also,  there  are  authorities  to  show  that  licences  can 
be  given  by  deed  as  well  as  by  writing  not  under  seal. 
If  licences  can  be  conferred  by  word  of  mouth  only,  it 
hardly  requires  demonstration  that  they  may  be  conferred 
by  writing ;  but  it  may  be  asked,  if  a  licence  in  the  nature 
of  an  easement  is  given  by  deed,  in  what  respect  does 
the  interest  granted  differ  from  an  easement,  and  is  not 
the  interest  conferred  really  an  easement?     Although 
the  interest  is  conferred  by  deed,  it  may  only  be  a  licence 
that  the  grantee  acquires,  but  whether  it  is  so  depends 
upon  the  words  employed  in  the  deed.     The  nature  of 
licences  is  very  clearly  explained  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  case  of  Woody.  Ledhitter  (A), 
.  and  it  will  be  seen  from  that  judgment  that  mere  licences 
may  be  given  by  deed,  as  well  as  by  writing  not  under 
seal  or  by  word  of  mouth,  for  it  is  there  said : — "  But  sup- 
pose the  case  of  a  parol  licence  to  come  on  any  land,  and 
there  to  make  a  watercourse  to  flow  on  to  the  land  of  the 
licensee.     In  such  a  case  there  is  no  valid  grant  of  the 
watercourse,  and  the  licence  remains  a  mere  licence,  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  revoked.     On  the  other  hand, 

(y)  Fentiman  v.   Smith,  4  M.  &  R.  418. 
East,   107.     Liggins  v.  Inge.  ,,^   .«  ,,    «    ^^ 

7  Bing.  682;  9  L.  J.,  C.  P.  W  ^^  M.  &  W.  838;    14 

202.     Cocker  v.  Cowper^  I  C,  L.  J.,  Exch.  161. 

o.  K 
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Ohap.  n.     if  such  a  licence  were  granted  by  deed,  then  the  qaestion 
^^^'  ^'      would  be,  on  the  construction  of  the  deed,  whether  it 
amounted  to  a  grant  of  the  watercourse,  and  if  it  did,  then 
the  licence  would  be  irrevocable." 

ft 

Implied  from       Licences  may  also  be  implied  from  the  passive  acqui- 
escence of  the  grantor  in  the  act  of  the  licensee ;  and 
in  many  instances,   when    the    acquiescence  would  not 
be  sufficient,   or   of   such   a  character  as  to   support  a 
defence  of  leave  and  licence  in  an  action,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to   entitle   the   quasi'lioensQe   to   the   equitable 
assistance  of  the  Court  to  restrain  interference  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privilege.     In  Davien  v.  Marshall  (/), 
which  was  an   action  for  obstruction   of  light  and  for 
removing  support,  it  was  pleaded  on  equitable  grounds 
that  the  plaintiff  acquiesced  in  the  acts  of  which  com- 
plaint was  made ;  and  Willes,  J.,  said :  "  The  plea,  as 
pleaded,  seems  to  set  up  either  that  the  plaintiff  actually 
gave  leave  for  the  acts  to  be  done  whereby  the  injury  was 
caused,  or  that  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  a  reasonable  man  would  conclude  from  his  conduct 
that  he   did  give  that  consent  which  is  not  expressly 
proved    to   have  been   given.      The   conduct   sometimes 
amounts  to  an  estoppel,  and  is  such  evidence  of  leave  and 
licence  as  cannot  be  controverted  by  the  person  so  con- 
ducting himself."    This  was  so  in  the  case  of  The  Rochdah 
Canal  Co,  v.  King  (w),  which  was  a  suit  by  the  plaintiffs 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  taking 
water  from  their  canal  for  the  purpose  of  generating 
steam  in  his  engine.     The  practice  of  taking  water  for 
tliis  pui'pose  had  continued  for  many  years,  and  it  was 
sworn  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  when  his  mills 
were  built,  express  notice  was  given  to  the  canal  company 

(/)  10  C.  B.,  N.  S.  697:  31  Houghton,  27  Beav.  425;  28 

L.  J.,  C.  P.  61.  L.    J.,    Ch.    473.       Bankart 

(m)  2  Sim.,  N.  S.  78;  20  v.    Tennant,   L.   R,    10    Eq. 

L.  J.,   Oh.   675.     Banhnrf  v.  .   141. 
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of  an  intention  to  make  a  oommunication  with  the  canal  Chap.  11. 
in.  order  to  draw  water  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  gene-  ^  _ 
rating  steam,  and  that  the  servants  and  agents  of  the 
company  superintended  the  laying  down  of  the  pipes, 
and  were  aware  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  to  be 
applied,  and  made  no  objection.  *'  Now,  unquestionably, 
if  this  be  true,"  said  Lord  Cranworth,  V.-C,  in  his  judg- 
ment, "the  plaintifPs  can  have  no  relief  in  this  Court. 
Such  conduct,  even  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  plea 
of  leave  and  licence  in  bar  to  an  action,  certainly  inca- 
pacitated the  plaintifPs  from  obtaining  any  assistance  in  a 
court  of  equity." 

In  some  instances,  also,  licences,  like  easements,  may  Implied  from 
be  acquired  by  grant  implied  from  surrounding  circum-  ^^^^^ 
stances,    as   without   them    some   right,    or   the   benefit  stances, 
of   some   agreement,   may  be   incapable   of   enjoyment, 
and  it  must  have  been  intended  that  such  licences  should 
have  been  given.     An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case 
of  Hetciit  v.  lBham{n),     In  that  case  an  agreement  for 
letting  land  had  been  made,  and  the  following  clause  was 
inserted: — "All  the  hedges,  trees,  thorn-bushes,  fences, 
with  the  lop  and  top,  are  reserved  to  the  landlord."     To 
an  action  for  trespass  against  the  landlord  for  breaking 
and  entering  the  land  and  drawing  the  trees  over  it,  the 
defendant  pleaded  leave  and  licence,  and  it  was  held  that 
the  reservation  in  the  agreement  afforded  evidence  of  leave 
and  licence,  so  that  the  plea  was  proved. 

ACQUISITION  OP  BASEMENTS   BY   GRANT. 

Taking  the  several  modes  by  which  easements  may  be  Aoqmsitdon 
acquired    to    be  five    in  number,   as  above    mentioned,  express  or 
the   first   of   them   is    acquisition   by    Grant.      It   has  implied, 
already  been  explained  that  easements,  being  incorporeal 
rights,  can  only  be  granted  by  deed,  and  that,  though  in 

(w)  21  L.  J.,  Exch.  35.     Foster  v.  Spooner,  Cro.  Eliz.  17. 
IJ/orfVs  case,  11  Coke's  Eep.  47. 
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manj  cases  no  deed  can  be  shown  to  have  been  executed 
in  fact,  or  actually  to  have  existed,  yet  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  will  be  presumed  by  the  law  that  there 
was  a  deed  by  which  the  right  was  created,  and  that  from 
accident  or  loss  the  deed  cannot  be  produced ;  and  there 
are  other  circumstances  under  which  a  grant  will  be 
implied  when  the  law  will  infer  that  a  person  must  have 
intended  to  grant  a  particular  right  to  render  some  actual 
and  existing  grant,  or  some  property  granted  by  him, 
beneficial.  In  such  cases  the  grant  is  said  to  be  implied  or 
presumed. 

Though  there  are  many  circumstances  under  which 
easements  cannot  be  acquired  by  the  other  recognised 
means  by  which  they  may  be  created,  there  are  scarcely 
any  under  which  they  cannot  be  acquired  by  grant. 
There  is,  however,  one  exception  even  to  the  power  of 
creating  an  easement  by  grant,  which  has  been  mentioned 
already — namely,  that  a  new  species  of  easement  cannot 
be  created  so  as  to  become  appurtenant  to  land,  although 
a  grant  of  such  a  right  is  perfectly  good  against  the 
grantor  {o). 


Acquisition 
by  covenant, 
express  or 
implied. 


A  grant  is  a  means  of  conferring  some  power  or  right 
of  an  active  character  on  a  person,  such  as  a  power  or  right 
to  come  upon  the  grantor's  land,  to  walk  over  it,  or  to 
dig  in  it,  or  to  conduct  water  over  it,  or  to  draw  water 
from  it.  It  is  a  means  of  giving  something  to  a  person, 
but  it  is  not  the  means  by  which  a  person  can  abridge 
his  own  natural  or  possessory  rights  in  or  powers  over  his 
own  land,  and  restrict  himself  from  doing  something 
on  his  own  land  which  he  otherwise  lawfully  might 
do.  Thus,  if  a  person  wished  to  bind  himself  not  to 
build  on  his  own  land,  or  not  to  i^emove  support  by 
digging  out  the  minerals  under  it,  or  not  to  stop  the 
flow   of   a   stream,    or   not   to    obstruct   the   light   and 


(o)  See  anie,  p.  30. 
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air,  he  could  not  do  so  by  making  a  grant ;  his  course 
would  be  to  make  a  covenant  with  the  person  he  intended 
to  benefit  not  to  do  these  acts.  Taking,  therefore,  these 
acts  and  restrictions  to  liberty  as  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  easements  divide  themselves  into  two  distinct  classes  ; 
one  class  consists  of  positive  acts  which  are  to  be  executed 
on  the  land  of  the  grantor  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
right  to  commit  them  is  to  be  given,  while  the  other 
class  consists  of  rights  to  prevent  the  grantor  from  doing 
something — ^in  the  last  case  both  the  grantor  and  the 
grantee  are  to  be  passive,  and  the  right  is  of  a  negative 
character.  If  the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of  ease- 
ments be  considered,  it  will  be  at  once  obvious  that  every 
easement  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  classes 
— positive  or  negative  (p).  A  right  to  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  air,  light,  or  water,  is  not  a  right  to  do  something 
on  another's  land,  but  that  somebody  else  shall  not 
obstruct  the  air,  the  light,  or  the  water,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  it  is  a  negative  right  or  easement.  So  a  right  to 
support  is  not  a  right  to  do  something  on  the  servient 
tenement,  but  it  is  a  negative  right  that  the  servient 
owner  shall  not  remove  the  means  of  support  of  the 
dominant  tenement ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  right  of 
way,  or  a  right  to  draw  water,  or  a  right  to  dig  in  another's 
soil,  are  positive  rights  or  easements  entitling  the  domi- 
nant owner  to  do  some  positive  act  on  the  servient  estate. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  strictly  correct  to  say  that  all  ease- 
ments lie  in  grant  or  must  be  created  by  grant,  or  in 
every  case   of  prescription  that  a  grant  is  to   be   pre- 


Chap.  U. 
Sect.  1. 


( p)  In  Angus  v.  Dalion,  L. 
E.,  6  App.  Cas.  740 ;  50  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  689,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
objected  to  the  expression 
*  *  negative  "  being  applied  to 
the  easement  of  support.  He 
said,  *'I  think  it  clear  that 
any  such  right  of  support 
to   a  building  or  part  of  a 


building  is  an  easement ;  and 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
Lindley  and  Mr.  Justice 
Bowen  that  it  is  both  scienti- 
fically and  practically  inaccu- 
rate to  describe  it  as  one  of 
a  merely  negative  kind." 
His  lordship  then  gave  his 
reasons. 
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Chap.  II.     sumed,  though  these  are  common  phrases ;  for  in  every 

__^_L_1_  instance  of  a  negative  right  or  easement  it  is  not  a  grant 

that  has  been  made  or  that  is  to   be   presumed,  but  a 

covenant  by  the  servient  owner  not  to  do  something  on 

his  own  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  owner  (q). 

Though  there  is  this  distinction  between  positive  and 
negative  easements,  it  is  not  in  practice  a  distinction  of 
much  importance;  for,  whether  an  easement  has  been 
conferred  by  a  grant  or  by  means  of  a  covenant,  the 
incidents  and  principles  of  law  are  the  same  when  once 
the  right  has  come  into  being.  It  is,  therefore,  needless  to 
incumber  this  work  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  covenant  as  well  as  grant,  and  the  latter  will  be  used 
as  including  a  covenant  when  the  easement  is  negative. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  easements  can  be  acquired  by  grant,  or 
under  which  a  grant  will  be  implied. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  which  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  questions  as  to  easements.  It 
is  an  old  and  well-known  principle  that  a  tenant  cannot 
acquire  an  easement  in  land  belongiug  to  his  lessor  by 
prescription  at  common  law,  even  though  the  land  is  in 
the  occupation  of  another  tenant ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  owner  of  land  should  not  grant  any  privilege  he 
pleases  to  a  tenant,  or  why  an  occupier  of  land  should  not 
gi-ant  a  limited  interest,  or  a  mere  incorporeal  right  in  his 
soil,  to  another  person,  to  continue  during  his  holding,  or 
for  any  shorter  period,  unless  he  is  restrained  from  so  doing 
by  private  arrangement  with  his  landlord  (r).  Should  a 
grant  be  made  by  a  tenant,  it  is  not  of  course  in  his  power 
to  bind  his  landlord  by  it,  and  a  grant  in  excess  of  his 
interest  will  be  void  as  to  the  excess. 

Derogation  The  principle  that  a  man  may  not  derogate  from  his 

by  preventing  ^^^  grant  is  One  of  considerable  importance  with  regard 

an  easement. 

(y)  Hall  V.  Lichjield  Brew-  (r)  Large  v.    Pitt,   Peake, 

ery  Company j  49  L.  J.,  Ch. 655.      Ad.  Ca.  152. 


Landlord 
and  tenant. 
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to  easements,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  it  would  be  Chap.  II. 
an  act  in  derogation  of  a  grant  to  stop  the  user  of  an 
easement  which  has  not  in  fact  been  granted  to  one  who 
claims  it ;  and  as  the  law  will  not  allow  a  landowner  to 
prevent  that  enjoyment,  an  easement  is  thus  practically 
acquired,  although  no  express  grant  of  the  easement  has 
been  made.  The  case  of  Pqpjjleicell  v.  Hodkinson  («) 
was  an  action  for  removing  support  received  from  under- 
ground water  by  draining  land.  It  was  said  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  that  there  is  nothing  at  common 
law  to  prevent  an  owner  of  land  draining  it  if  he  desires 
to  do  so,  though  it  may  happen  that  where  a  person 
grants  land  to  another  for  a  special  purpose — as,  for 
instance,  for  building — ^the  law  will  prevent  the  grantor 
draining  his  own  adjoining  land  if  the  draining  would 
have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  land  granted  less  fit  for 
the  purpose  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  the  law 
so  restrains  his  freedom  simply  on  the  gi'ound  that  the 
grantor,  if  permitted  to  diain  and  thereby  remove  the 
support  necessary  for  the  buildings,  would  derogate  from 
his  own  grant.  So  where  a  landowner  grants  a  lease  of 
upper  strata  of  coal,  reserving  to  himself  and  his  lessees 
the  right  of  working  strata  below,  he  cannot  by  such 
working  endanger  the  upper  strata  either  by  removal 
of  necessary  support  or  by  causiug  flooding.  "In  my 
opinion,"  said  Kay,  J.,  "  such  a  getting  of  coal  from  the 
underlying  seams  as  would  destroy  the  barrier  or  let  the 
water  through  in  considerable  quantity  would  be  improper, 
as  a  derogation  from  the  grant " ;  and  Jessel,  M.  B.,  said, 
when  the  case  was  before  the  Court  of  Appeal : — "  Now 
it  is  quite  plain  that  the  grantor  in  a  grant  in  fee,  d  for- 
tiori  that  the  lessor  in  a  lease,  cannot  derogate  from  his 
own  grant.  If,  therefore,  he  has  granted  two  mines  or 
two  veins  or  seams  of  coal,  he  has  no  right  by  working 

(5)  L.  E.,  4   Exch.  248;  38   L.  J.,  Exch.   126;  see  also 
Grosvenor  Hotel  Company  v.  Hamilton^  63  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  661. 
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seams  below  to  let  down  those  veins  or  seams"  (t).  The 
effect  of  the  grant  was  to  give  also  a  right  of  support,  as 
the  removal  of  the  support  would  have  destroyed  the 
subject  of  the  grant,  and  therefore  have  been  an  act  in 
derogation  of  the  grant.  On  the  same  principle,  if  a  man 
sells  a  house  in  which  there  are  windows  overlooking  the 
adjoining  land,  which  he  retains,  he  cannot  afterwards 
build  on  the  land  in  such  a  manner  as  to  darken  the 
windows,  for  when  granting  the  house  he  is  presumed 
also  to  have  granted  a  right  to  light  for  the  windows, 
and  it  would  be  an  act  in  derogation  of  his  implied  grant 
if  he  were  allowed  to  prevent  the  light  coming  to  them  (w). 
And  if  he  sells,  or  lets  on  lease,  buildings  for  trade  in 
timber,  and  the  free  access  of  air  is  necessary  for  the  drying 
of  the  timber,  he  cannot  build  on  the  adjoining  land  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the  access  of  the  air  (r). 


Estoppel  from 
denying  an 
easement. 


Easements  may,  also,  sometimes  be  acquired  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  servient  owner  being  estopped  from 
denying  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  them — for  instance,  a 
person  who  without  title  to  the  servient  tenement  professes 
to  grant  an  easement  will  be  estopped  from  denying  the 
right  to  such  an  easement  if  he  subsequently  acquires  the 
fee  in  the  servient  tenement  and  thus  attains  a  position 
enabling  him  to  make  the  necessary  grant  {x).  So  where 
a  lease  of  a  piece  of  land  was  granted,  and  the  land  was 
described,  among  other  particulars,  as  ''  bounded  on  the 
east  and  north  by  newly-made  streets,"  and  a  plan  was 


{t)  Mundy  y,  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, L.  R,  23  Ch.  D.  pp.  90, 
96. 

(w)  Coutts  V.  Gorham,  Moo. 
&  Mai.  396.  Cox  v.  Mathews, 
1  Vent.  239.  Palmer  v.  Flet- 
cher, 1  Lev.  122 ;  SirT.  Raym. 
87.  Palmer  v.  Paul,  2  L.  J., 
Ch.  154.  Master  v.  Hansard, 
L.R.,  4Ch.D.  718    46  L.  J., 


Ch.  505. 

iy)  Aldiny.  Latimer,  Clark, 
Muirheadand  Company,  L.R., 
(1894)  2  Ch.  437;  63  L.  J., 
Ch.  601. 

{x)  Eowbotham  v.  Wilson, 
per  Watson,  B.,  8  E.  &  B. 
p.  145;  27  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  p.  64. 
Roberts  v.  ICarr,  1  Taunt. 
495. 
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indorsed  on  the  lease  which  showed  "  new  streets "  in     Chap.  IL 

those  positions,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  when U   _ 

the  lease  was  granted  the  strips  of  land,  described  on 
the  plan  as  new  streets,  were,  on  the  east  a  piece  of 
waste  ground,  and  on  the  north  a  piece  of  land  indis- 
tinctly marked  out  as  a  street,  or  intended  street :  it  was 
held  that  the  lessor  was  estopped  by  his  deed  from 
denying  that  there  were  streets  or  ways  in  the  places 
indicated  in  the  lease.  The  lessee  had  built  the  houses 
he  had  covenanted  in  the  lease  to  build,  and  upon  which 
the  new  streets  were  intended  to  abut,  and  it  was  held 
that  though  no  public  streets  had  been  made,  the  lessee 
was  entitled  to  rights  of  way  over  the  places  where  the 
new  streets  were  indicated  by  the  lease  (y). 

In  Angus  v.  Dalton  (s),  Thesiger,  L.  J.,  suggested  that 
there  is  an  estoppel  in  very  many  cases  of  prescription 
for  an  easement ;  for  as  a  grant  has  to  be  presumed 
after  twenty  years'  user  to  sustain  a  prescriptive  right, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  easy,  if  permissible,  to  resist  the 
presumption  by  direct  evidence  that  there  never  was  a 
grant,  there  must  be  some  principle  of  law  to  render 
such  evidence  inadmissible.  This  principle  is  estoppel. 
"  The  correct  view  upon  this  point  I  take  to  be  that  the 
presumption  of  acquiescence  and  the  fiction  of  an  agree- 
ment or  grant  deduced  therefrom  in  a  case  where  enjoy- 
ment of  an  easement  has  been  for  a  sufficient  period 
uninterrupted  is  in  the  nature  of  an  estoppel  by  conduct, 
which,  while  it  is  not  conclusive  so  far  as  to  prevent 
denial  or  explanation  of  the  conduct,  presents  a  bar  to 
any  simple  denial  of  the  fact  which  is  merely  the  legal 
inference  drawn  from  the  conduct." 


(y)  EspleyY.  Wilkes,  L.E.,  L.  R,  5  C.  P.  D.  376. 
7Exch.  298;  41  L.  J.,  Exch.  (z)  L.    E.,    4    Q.    B.     D. 

241.     Harding  v.    Wilson,    2  p.     173;    48    L.    J.,    Q.    B. 

B.  &  C.  96.     Brett  v.  Clowser,  p.  231. 
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Sect.  1. 

Grant  for  a 
limited  time. 


An  easement  may  be  acquired  by  grant  for  any  period, 
either  permanently,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  until  the 
happening  of  a  particular  event ;  and  in  this  respect  an 
easement  acquired  by  grant  differs  from  an  easement 
acquired  by  prescription.  This  principle  hardly  needs 
proof,  but  there  are  various  cases  which  establish  the  fact, 
if  authority  is  required ;  thus,  in  Davis  v.  Morgan  (a),  a 
grant  of  right  to  divert  water  from  a  river  to  a  mill  for 
ninety-nine  years  is  mentioned  ;  and  in  Large  v.  Pitt  (b) 
it  is  declared  that  one  tenant  can  have  an  easement  in 
land  of  his  lessor  occupied  by  another  tenant  by  grant 
from  the  latter,  although  such  a  right  could  not  be 
acquired  by  prescription. 


AcquiHition 
bj  express 
grant. 


Easements  may  be  acqtiired  by  express  grant,  either 
by  particular  description,  or  under  the  general  words  in  a 
deed  of  conveyance  (r),  or  on  transfer  of  land  under  the 
Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  without 
either  {d). 


Distinction  on  In  conveying  land  with  easements  by  deed,  it  will 
between'^*^^  readily  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
easementH  ap-  existiog  easements  to  which  the  grantor  is  entitled  in  the 
qtiaai-esisc-  land  of  third  persons,  and  which  are  appiirtenant  to  the 
™®°^'*'  land   then   being   conveyed,   and   f/wasi- easements  which 

he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  in  land  of  his  own, 


(a)  4  B.  &  C.  8. 

lb)  Peake,  Ad.  Ca.  152. 
8ee  also  Ardley  v.  St,  Pancras 
Guardians,  39  L.  J.,  Ch.  871. 
Bedding  ton  v.  Atlee,  L.  R.,  35 
(Ui.  D.  317;  56  L.  J.,  Ch.  655. 
Oakley  v.  Adamson^  8  Bing. 
356.  Duke  of  Somerset  v. 
Fogwell,  5  B.  &  C.  875.  A 
right  of  way  cannot  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  public  for  a  term 
of  years  by  a  leaseholder. 
Wood  V.   Veal,  5  B.  &  Aid. 


454.  This  point  was  ques- 
tioned but  not  decided  in  The 
Attorney-General  v.  The  Bi- 
phosphated  Guano  Company, 
L.E.,  llCh.D.327;  49  L.  J., 
Ch.  68. 

(c)  An  agreement  under 
seal  for  the  use  of  a  way 
operates  as  a  grant  of  a  right 
of  way,  and  not  merely  as  a 
covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment. 
Holmes  v.  Seller,  3  Lev.  305. 

{d)  44&45Vict.  c.  41,8.  6. 
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not  at  the  time  being  conveyed  (e).  The  former  are  Chap.  II. 
easements  already  created,  and  existing  in  the  character  ^^'  ^'  _ 
of  easements  at  the  date  of  the  conveyance,  and  the  effect 
of  the  conveyance  is  merely  to  transfer  the  rights  of  the 
grantor  to  the  grantee  of  the  land ;  but,  in  tlie  case  of  the 
quast-eosementaj  as  long  as  the  ownership  of  the  land  con- 
veyed and  the  land  retained  is  united  in  the  person  of  the 
grantor,  those  rights  are  not  easements  at  all,  but  merely 
proprietary  rights  which  the  owner  of  the  land  is  entitled 
to  enjoy  in  his  character  of  owner  and  as  a  part  of  the 
rights  incident  to  his  ownership  of  the  soil.  When  he, 
therefore,  by  conveying  the  land,  gives  the  easements  to 
the  grantee,  he  does  not  give  easements  already  existing, 
but  he  creates  new  rights  and  annexes  them  to  the  newly- 
made  dominant  tenement. 

If  an  owner  of  land  is  entitled  to  an  easement  in  the  Express  grant 

^      J      J.  .  i  r  •         V  •  hy  particular 

land  of  another  person,  he  may,  on  conveying  bis  own  description, 
land,  expressly  convey  the  easement  also  by  particularly 
describing  it  in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  and  the  grantee 
of  the  land  will  become  entitled  to  it ;  and  so,  also,  an 
owner  of  land,  on  conveying  a  part  of  his  land,  may,  by 
particular  description,  give  the  grantee  of  the  part  a  right 
of  way  or  other  easement  over  the  part  reserved,  and  the 
grantee  will  likewise  become  entitled  to  that  easement. 
In  the  former  case  there  is  merely  an  assignment  of  an 
existing  easement;  in  the  latter  there  is  a  grant  of  a 
newly-created  right. 

Instead  of  particularly  describing  the  easements  which  Express  grant 
vendors  intended  to  convey  or  grant  to  their  purchasers,  ^y^neral 
it  is  often  found  that  they  have  merely  employed  the 
general  words  which   used  to  be  commonly  inserted  in 
deeds  of  conveyance,  and  questions  of  some  nicety  have 
then  arisen,  and  may  still   frequently  arise,  as   to   the 

(tf)  Morris  v.  lulgingtony  3  Taunt.  24. 
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Chap.  n. 
Sect.  1. 


ProyisioDB  of 
the  Convey- 
ancing Act, 
1881,  as  to 
•*generHl 
words." 


easements  to  which  the  purchasers  are  entitled  under 
their  deeds.  It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
distinction  has  more  commonly  become  apparent  between 
easements  enjoyed  in  tlie  land  of  third  persons,  and  those 
quasi-easements  which  the  vendor  has  been  accustomed 
to  use  in  that  portion  of  his  own  land  which  he  is  not  at 
the  time  conveying,  and  which,  not  being  really  easements, 
become  then  newly  created,  if  granted  at  all,  by  the  deed 
of  conveyance  (/). 

A  great  change  in  the  whole  system  of  conveyancing 
was  introduced  by  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property 
Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41).  General  words  in  deeds 
of  conveyance  became  things  of  the  past,  and  (by 
sect.  6)  a  conveyance  of  land  is  to  be  deemed  to  include, 
and  by  virtue  of  that  Act  operates  to  convey  with  the 
land  (among  other  things)  all  ways,  water,  watercourses, 
liberties,  privileges,  easements,  rights  and  advantages 
whatsoever  appertaining,  or  reputed  to  appertain,  to  the 
land  or  any  part  thereof,  or  at  the  time  of  conveyance 


(/)  In  the  case  of  Wood  v. 
SaunderSy  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  520, 
Hall,  V.-C,  sjieaking  of  the 
general  words  in  a  deed  of 
conveyance  and  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  them,  remarked 
that,  **  It  was  said  that  in  the 
conveyance  which  was  after- 
wards made  there  were  a  great 
number  of  general  words  put 
which  are  unmeaning  and  in- 
sensible according  to  the  strict 
literal  rule  of  construing  every 
word  as  passing  something 
more  than  would  be  passed 
without  it.  It  was  said  that 
there  were  some  general  words 
put  in,  such  as  'all  houses, 
outhouses,  buildings,  drains,' 
and  so  forth,  and  that  being 
put  in  you  ought  to  hold  that 


something  exlra  passed,  be- 
cause all  those  would  pass 
without  being  enumerated. 
General  words  we  all  know 
are  almost  always,  if  not  al- 
ways, unmeaning;  and  you 
can,  in  fact,  only  lay  hold  of 
them  to  sometimes  extend  the 
operation  of  an  instrument — 
as,  for  example,  to  easements 
which  have  become  extin- 
guished by  unity  of  seisin  or 
enjoyment,  or  in  some  other 
way.  They  have  no  opera- 
tion, and  the  only  wonder  is 
that  they  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  so  long  in  the  con- 
veyancers* pigeon-holes  to  be 
put  in  every  deed,  when  in 
truth  they  have  really  no 
meaning  or  effect  at  all." 
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demised,  occupied  or  enjoyed  with  ($r),  or  reputed,  or  known     Chap.  II 

as  part  or  parcel  of  or  appurtenant  to  the  land  or  any  part  ' 

thereof ;  and  a  conveyance  of  land  having  houses  or  other 
buildings  thereon  is  to  be  deemed  to  include,  and  by  virtue 
of  that  Act  operates  to  convey  with  the  land,  houses,  or  other 
buildings  (among  other  things),  all  ways,  passages,  lights, 
watercourses,  liberties,  privileges,  easements,  rights,  and 
advantages  whatsoever  appertaining,  or  reputed  to  apper- 
tain, to  the  land,  houses,  or  other  buildings  conveyed,  or 
any  of  them,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
conveyance  demised,  occupied,  or  enjoyed  with,  or  reputed 
or  known  as  part  or  parcel  of  or  appurtenant  to  the  land, 
houses,  or  other  buildings  conveyed,  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  part  thereof ;  and  a  conveyance  of  a  manor  is  to  be 
deemed  to  include,  and  by  virtue  of  that  Act  operates  to 
convey  with  the  manor  (among  other  things)  all  liberties, 
privileges,  and  easements  whatsoever  to  the  manor  apper- 
taining, or  reputed  to  appertain,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
conveyance  demised,  occupied,  or  enjoyed  with  the  same, 
or  reputed  or  known  as  part,  parcel,  or  member  thereof. 

These  provisions  only  apply  to  conveyances  made  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Act — that  is,  after  the  Slst  of 
December,  1881 — so  that  the  questions  which  have  arisen 
in  past  times  as  to  easements  depending  upon  the  con- 
struction and  meaning  of  general  words  in  conveyances, 
may  still  arise  at  any  time  if  old  deeds  give  rise  to 
disputes.  The  remarks  which  follow  with  reference  to 
this  subject  are,  therefore,  as  material  now  as  if  the  Con- 
veyancing Act  had  not  been  passed.  It  is  possible  that 
the  same  questions,  or  many  of  them,  may  also  arise  with 
reference  to  conveyances  in  the  new  form  made  since 
the  Act  commenced ;  for  though  general  words  are  now 
omitted  from  deeds,  still  they  are  implied  in  the  form 

(y)  Even   though   enjoyed  International  Tea  Stores  Com- 

by  permission  only  ;  that  is,  pany  v.  Hobbsy  L.  R.,  (1903) 

precariously,   and   first  used  2   Ch.    165 ;    72   L.   J.,   Ch. 

during  imity  of    ownership.  643. 
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Chap.  II. 
Sect.  1. 


above  set  out,  and  the  old  decisions  regarding  that  form 
of  words  must  be  just  as  applicable  now,  whether  those 
words  are  to  be  implied  under  the  Act  in  a  modem 
conveyance,  or  are  to  be  actually  found  in  an  ancient 
deed. 


ConstmcUon 
of  **  general 
words,"  and 
exoluBion  of 
implied 
TTordfl. 


It  is  now,  therefore,  proposed  to  consider  the  points 
which  have  arisen  with  regard  to  "  general  words  "  in  deeds 
before  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881, 
came  into  operation ;  but  before  doing  so  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  though  the  Conveyancing  Act  provides  for 
the  omission  of  general  words  from  conveyances,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  parties  to  a  deed  still  using 
them  if  they  please,  or  specially  excluding  the  words  to  be 
implied  under  the  Act ;  and  if  the  old  form  of  words  be 
used,  such  general  words  would  modify  or  exclude  the 
words  supplied  by  the  Act  (A). 


•'Appurte- 
nances; " 
what  would 
pass  by  the 
word. 


All  easements,  properly  so  called,  to  which  a  land- 
owner has  a  right  in  the  soil  of  a  third  person,  would 
pass  to  a  grantee  of  the  land  under  the  general  words  of 
conveyance,  "together  with  all  easements  and  appurte- 
nances "  ;  and  even  if  the  word  "  easements"  were  omitted 
tlie  word  "appurtenances"  would  be  suflBcient  to  carry 
those  rights  (/).  Easements  of  necessity  would  probably 
pass  to  the  grantee  of  land  without  any  general  words 
of  this  kind,  and  they  would  certainly  pass  under  the 
general  word  "  appurtenances  "  (/). 


(/*)  Birmingham,  Dudley 
and  District  Banking  Com- 
pany V.  Ross,  L.  R.,  38  Ch. 
D.  p.  308;  57  L.  J.,  Ch. 
p.  604.  Peek  v.  London 
School  Board,  62  L.  J.,  Ch. 
598. 

(t)  Whalley  v.  Thompson^ 
1   B.   &  P.   371.     Morris  v. 


Edgington,  3  Taunt.  24.  Skull 
V.  Glenister,  7  L.  T.  827. 
Beaudley  v.  Brook,  Cro.  Jac. 
189. 

{j)  Pinning  ton  v.  Galland, 
9  Exch.  1 ;  22  L.  J.,  Exch. 
348.  Barlow  v.  Rhodes,  1  C. 
&  M.  439 ;  2  L.  J.,  N.  S., 
Exch.  91. 
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Those  gtff/«/-easements  which  never  existed,  or  which     Chap.  II. 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  easements  properly  so  called,  by 


reason  of  unity  of  ownership,  would  not  generally  pass  ^J'*^^"^ 
under  a  conveyance  of  the  ^i/(3r»i-dominant  tenement  with 
the  "  appurtenances."  In  the  case  of  Whalley  v.  Thomp' 
8on{k)y  above  noticed,  Eyre,  C.  J.,  said :  "There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  word  '  appurtenances '  may  convey 
an  existing  right  of  way.  But,  from  the  moment  that 
the  possession  of  two  closes  is  united  in  one  person,  all 
subordinate  rights  and  easements  are  extinguished."  .  .  . 
"  I  admitted  during  the  argument  that  the  word  *  appur- 
tenances '  would  carry  any  easement  or  legal  right.  Upon 
that  it  was  obser\'ed  that  if  the  road  in  question  had  been 
described  in  the  devise,  it  would  liave  passed,  and  that 
observation  was  followed  up  by  a  question  whether  the 
word  *  appiu*tenances '  would  not  carry  any  easement  or 
right  that  would  pass  by  a  particular  description;  to 
which  I  answered  that  its  operation  must  be  confined  to 
an  old  existing  right,  and  that  if  the  right  of  way  had 
passed  in  this  instance,  it  must  have  passed  as  a  new 
easement." 

There  are,  however,  some  instances  in  which  the  word 
"  appurtenances  "  has  been  held  to  pass  easements  which 
ought  not  strictly  to  have  been  so  denominated,  on 
account  of  their  having  ceased  to  be  easements  or  of  their 
being  mere  usages  by  the  grantor  in  his  own  land.  This 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Morris  v.  Edgington  (/),  in  which 
it  was  said  that  all  deeds  are  to  be  taken  most  strongly 
against  the  maker,  and  all  deeds  and  writings  are  to  be 
taken  secundum  subjectam  materiam :  that  in  that  case 
there  was  no  way  heard  of  at  all  belonging  to  the 
premises  in  question  except  one  which  was  not  strictly 
appurtenant,  and  that  as  there  was  no  other  way,  and 

{k)  1  B.  &  P.  375.     Bar-  D.   968;  48   L.  J.,   Ch.  467. 

low  V.  Rhodes,  1  C.  &  M.  439 ;  Brett  v.    Clowser^  L.   E.,    5 

2  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  91.    Bol-  C.  P.  D.  376. 
ton  V.  Bolton,  L.  R,  11  Ch.  7)  3  Taunt.  24. 
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When  quasi- 
easements 
pass  under 
general 
worda. 


it  was  impossible  that  the  parties  to  the  deed,  who 
were  supposed  necessarily  to  understand  the  law,  could 
think  that  the  way  in  question  was  a  way  appurtenant, 
they  must  have  meant  that  that  particular  way  should 
pass,  although  they  used  the  improper  term  "  appurte- 
nant." Similar  decisions  were  given  in  the  case  of 
James  v.  P/nnt  (;w),  when  it  was  thought  that  the  parties 
to  the  deed  used  the  word  "  appurtenant "  by  mistake,  and 
that  their  intention  was  to  pass  a  way  which  could  not 
strictly  be  so  designated ;  and  in  Thomas  v.  Oicen  («), 
when  both  the  dominant  and  servient  tenements  belonged 
to  the  same  person,  but  were  let  to  different  tenants,  and 
the  way  in  question  was  a  made  road  bounded  by  hedges 
across  the  defendant's  land,  was  usable  only  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  was  evidently  made  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
his  farm.  The  plaintiff's  lease  granted  him  the  farm  and 
"  appurtenances,"  and  it  was  held  that  the  word  "  appur- 
tenances" would  carry  the  right  of  way,  though  not  strictly 
appurtenant. 

As  the  general  word  "  appurtenances  "  has  not  usually 
been  sufficient  to  convey  to  a  purchaser  of  land  those 
^w«5<-easements  which  the  vendor  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  during  unity  of  ownership  in  that  portion  of  his 
land  which  is  not  being  conveyed,  the  farther  question  arises 
whether  any  general  words  would  be  sufficient  to  pass  to 
the  purchaser  a  right  to  use  those  privileges,  and  to  convert 
them  into  easements  properly  so  called.  It  is  established 
by  a  series  of  cases  that  if  appropriate  general  words  are 
employed,  this  effect  may  in  certain  cases  be  produced, 
but  in  this  respect  a  further  distinction  has  been  made 
between  those  yw««/-easements  which  existed  as  ele- 
ments  proper    before    the    ownership   was    imited,   and 


(w)  5B.  &Ad.  791;  in^^r- 
chequer  Chamber^  4  A.  &  E. 
749;  6  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch. 
Cham.  260. 


(n)  L.  R,  20  Q.  B.  D.  225 ; 
57  L.  X,  Q.  B.  198.  See  also 
Brotcn  v.  Alabaster^  L.  R.,  37 
Ch.  D.  490  ;  57  L.  J.,  Ch.  255. 
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those  which  were  for  the  first  time  used  during  unity  of     Chap.  TI. 

ownership,  and  have  never  had  a  separate  existence  as  L_L_ 

easements.  When  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was 
published  the  law  appeared  to  be  pretty  well  settled  on 
this  point:  that  in  the  former  case  the  privilege  might 
by  the  use  of  appropriate  general  words  be  passed  to  a 
purchaser  of  the  dominant  part  of  an  estate,  and  be  re- 
converted into  easements,  while  in  the  latter,  that  effect 
could  not  be  produced  by  any  form  of  general  words  in  a 
deed  of  conveyance.  By  two  more  recent  decisions,  how- 
ever, this  doctrine  was  somewhat  modified,  and  it  is  not 
now  very  easy  to  define  the  general  principle  of  law  on 
the  point.  In  all  probability  some  case  will  before  long 
arise  under  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881,  in  which  the 
question  will  be  whether  a  purchaser  of  land  conveyed  to 
him  by  a  deed  without  any  general  words  whatever  has 
become  entitled  to  an  easement  corresponding  with  a  user 
which  the  vendor  had  been  in  the  habit  of  practising  over 
some  other  part  of  his  estate,  and  which  he  has  not 
been  astute  enough  expressly  to  say  the  purchaser  shall 
not  have. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that,  up  to  the  date  of  C^pant  of 

_  ftft  ftft  TTl  fll^  iJB 

the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  to  <<  used  and 
grant  to  a  purchaser  of  land  easements  which  had  existed  ^i^J^" 
as  easements  before,  but  which  had  been  extinguished  by 
unity  of  ownership,  by  means  of  the  general  words  in  a 
deed  of  conveyance,  it  was  necessary  to  use  particular 
words  indicative  of  an  intention  to  mate  the  grant.  It 
was  long  since  laid  down  that,  "  If  in  the  case  of  an  ease- 
ment extinguished  by  unity  of  ownership  a  man  grants 
the  land  to  which  before  the  extingmshment  the  right  of 
common  was  attfwhed,  and  uses  only  the  words  *  apper- 
taining '  and  *  belonging,'  the  right  will  not  pass,  these 
words  not  being  sufficient  to  revive  the  right.  There 
are,  however,  apt  words  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
such   an    easement;    and  if    you  will  only  insert  the 

G.  L 
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Sect.  1  97  /  \ 
.  pass"  (o). 


Eaflements  Since  the  trial  of  the  case  from  the  report  of  which 

and  enjoyed"  these  words  are  taken,  there  have  been  many  decisions 
during umty  confirming  the  law  as  it  is  there  laid  down;  but  the 
possibility  of  granting  easements  by  these  general  words 
was  apparently  always  confined  to  easements  which 
existed  before  union  of  ownership,  and  it  was  never 
extended  to  those  5'wrt«/-easements  which  had  been  first 
used  during  unity  of  ownership.  The  law  was  summed 
up  by  Kelly,  C.  B.,  in  the  following  terms : — "  The  law 
resulting  from  the  numerous  and  complicated  cases  to 
which  we  have  been  referred  is  simply  this:  When  the 
owner  of  a  piece  of  land  has  a  right  of  way  over  adjacent 
land,  so  that  he  may  maintain  at  any  time  an  action  for 
an  obstruction,  if  afterwards  by  inheritance  or  purchase 
both  pieces  of  land  come  to  one  and  the  same  owner,  the 
right  is  necessarily  at  an  end,  the  enjoyment  thenceforth 
being  the  mere  exercise  of  a  right  of  property  in  his  own 
land.  But  if,  at  a  later  period,  the  properties  again  fall 
into  the  ownership  and  possession  of  different  persons 
and  in  the  conveyance  of  the  land  to  which  the  way  was 
formerly  attached,  the  words  are  f oimd  '  together  with  all 
ways,  &c.,  used  or  enjoyed  therewith,*  the  effect  of  these 
words  is  to  revive  the  right  that  formerly  existed,  and 
which  has  been  not  extinguished,  but  only  suspended. 
But  since  it  does  not  appear  here  that  at  any  antecedent 
time  there  existed  a  right  over  one  of  these  pieces  of  land 
attached  to  the  other  piece  of  land,  the  effect  of  these 


(o)  Barlow    v.    Rhodes ^    1  a  right  to   a  way  formerly 

C.  &  M.  p.  448.     Where  the  used,  but  permanently  separ- 

words  were   **  together  with  ated    by    a    wall    from    the 

all  ways,  &c.,  now  or  A^r^/o/brtf  dominant    tenement    twenty 

held  or  enjoyed,"  it  was  held  years  before  the  grant :  Roe 

on    appeal    that    the    word  v.  Siddons,  L.  E.,  22  Q.  B.  D. 

*  *  heretofore ' '  would  not  carry  524 . 
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words  cannot  make  or  revive  a  right  of  way  that  never     Chap.  IL 
before  existed  »(i>).  /^-^  ,,_,  ,  ....;-    .    r    -  ■•  ■. ,  L  '^     ^*-  ^- 


After  this  judgment  of  Kelly,  C.  B.,  two  cases  were  Hodifioatioii 
decided,  as  already  stated,  by  which  the  doctrine  thei*e  ® 
enunciated  was  modified.  These  cases  are  Watts  v.  KeU 
son  (q)  and  Kay  v.  Oxlep  (r).  In  the  former  the  Lords 
Justices  overruled  the  decision  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls. 
That  case,  which  had  reference  to  a  watercourse,  was  that 
the  owner  of  two  adjoining  properties  conveyed  to  the 
plaintiff  one  portion,  "together  with,"  among  other  things, 
"all  waters,  watercourses,  rights,  privileges,  advantages 
and  appurtenances  whatsoever,  to  the  same  hereditaments 
and  premises  belonging  or  appertaining  or  with  the  same 
or  any  part  thereof,  now  or  heretofore  used  and  enjoyed 
or  reputed  as  part  or  parcel  thereof,  or  appurtenant 
thereto."  The  question  was  whether  any  right  passed 
to  the  purchaser  to  the  continuance  of  certain  water- 
pipes  in  the  part  of  the  land  the  grantor  retained  and 
which  subsequently  became  the  defendant's.  The  pipes 
ran  through  the  grantor's  land  at  the  time  of  the  plain- 
tiff's purchase,  but  were  not  there  previously  to  the 
grantor's  unity  of  ownership,  and  the  plaintiff  contended 
that  under  the  above  general  words  he  became  entitled 
to  have  the  continued  use  of  the  pipes.  The  case  was 
decided  by  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  in  the  defendant's 
favour,  upon  the  ground  that  the  artificial  watercourse 
was  first  made  and  used  by  a  person  who  was  owner  of 
both   properties,  and  had  no  prior  existence  at  a  time 

(/>)  LangUy  v.  Hammond,  Wardle  v.  BrocJclehurst^  1  E. 

L.  E.,   3  Exch.   p.    168;  37  &  E.   1058;  29  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 

L.  J.,  Exch.  118.     Thompson  145.   Bayley  \.  Great  Western 

V.  Waterlow,  L.  E.,  6  Eq.  36 ;  Railway  Company,  L.  E.,  26 

37  L.  J.,  Oh.  499.     James  v.  Ch.  D.  434. 
Plant,  4  A.  &  E.  749 ;  6  L.  J.,  {a)  L.  E.,  6  Ch.  Ap.  166 ; 

N.  S.,Exch.  Cham.  260.   JFor-  40  L.  J.,  Ch.  126. 
thington  v.  Gimson,  2  E.  &  E.  (r)  L.  E.,    10  Q.  B.  360  ; 

618;  29  L.   J.,   Q.   B.    116.  44  L,  J.,  Q.  B.  210. 
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when  the  properties  were  separately  owned,  and  that 
beiog  the  case,  the  general  words  were  not  suflScient  to 
pass  the  right;  but  this  judgment  was  overruled.  The 
Lords  Justices  decided  the  case  upon  other  grounds,  but 
on  the  point  now  under  consideration,  said  they  also 
thought  that  the  general  words  in  the  deed  were  amply 
sufficient  to  pass  the  easement,  for  that  there  was  a 
recognized  distinction  between  easements  in  their  nature 
continuous^  such  as  that  in  the  case  before  the  Court,  and 
those  which  were  only  used  from  time  to  time,  as  a  right 
of  way ;  and  that  though  the  words  in  the  deed  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  pass  a  right  of  way,  if^  the  way  iad  beeii 
first  used  during  unity  of  ownership,  yet  that  they  were 
amply  sufficient  to  pass  a  right  to  a  watercourse,  for  that 
was  in  its  nature  continuous,  even  though  it  was  made 
during  unity  of  ownership.  The  other  case,  Kay  v. 
Oxky^  went  still  further,  for  that  was  a  case  of  a  right 
of  way.  One  of  two  farms  belonging  to  the  same  person 
was  let,  and  the  lessee,  with  the  lessor's  permission,  built 
a  hay-loft,  with  windows  for  the  reception  of  the  hay 
opening  over  a  private  way  in  the  lessor's  ground,  and 
to  bring  the  hay  to  the  loft  he  carted  it  along  the  way 
up  to  the  loft.  This  usfer  of  the  way  was  a  mere  licence 
by  the  lessor,  though,  as  the  loft  had  been  built  in  that 
position  with  his  sanction,  and  there  was  no  other  means 
of  getting  to  it,  it  might  have  been  a  question  whether 
the  licence  was  not  irrevocable.  That  question,  however, 
did  not  arise.  The  farm  with  the  loft  was  sold,  and  the 
conveyance  contained  the  following  general  words: — 
"  together  with  all  buildings,  erections,  fixtures,  coflnmon 
hedges,  ditches,  fences,  ways,  and  rights  of  way,  waters, 
watercourses,  drains,  cisterns,  lights  and  rights  of  ligljt, 
liberties,  privileges,  easements,  advantages  and  appurte- 
nances whatsoever  to  the  said  messuage  or  dwelling-house, 
cottage,  land,  and  hereditaments,  or  any  of  tliem  apper- 
taining' or  with  the  same  or  any  of  them  now  or  heretofore 
demised,  occupied  or  enjoyed,  or  reputed  as  part  or  parcel 
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of  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  appurtenant  thereto."  It  was  Chap.  II. 
held  that  a  right  of  way  to  the  loft  passed  to  the  purchaser  ^ 
under  these  general  words,  although  before  the  unity  of 
ownership  of  the  two  farms  no  such  right  existed,  and 
the  loft  was  not  built.  The  decision  naturally  turned 
upon  the  particular  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  special 
words  used  in  the  conveyance;  but  it  is  a  decision  of 
great  importance,  as  it  involved  a  further  modification  of 
what  appeared  formerly  to  be  the  invariable  rule  of  law. 
Blackburn,  J.,  said : — "  It  is  not  disputed  at  all  that  if 
the  conveyance  had  stopped  at  the  word  *  appertaining,' 
the  plaintiffs'  case  would  have  been  different;  but  it 
goes  on  to  add  the  words,  '  with  the  same  now  or  hereto- 
fore demised,  occupied,  or  enjoyed,  or  reputed  as  part 
or  pai'cel  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  or  appurtenant 
thereto.'  Now  we  have  to  look  at  the  facts,  in  order 
to  see  whether  there  was  in  fact  the  particular  right 
of  way  in  question  occupied  or  enjoyed  as  appurtenant, 
or  reputed  as  appurtenant  to  the  property  conveyed. 
Mr.  Herschell  says  that  when  a  man  is  occupier  of  two 
adjoining  pieces  of  land,  and  uses  one  for  the  con- 
venience of  himself  as  the  actual  occupier  of  both, 
anything  he  may  do  there  is  primd  facie  not  a  right 
appurtenant  to  the  other  of  them,  and  would  not  pass  as 
appurtenant ;  that  it  is  for  his  own  convenience  as  occu- 
pier of  the  two  that  he  exercises  his  right  of  passing 
through  one  to  the  other,  and  that  he  does  not  primd 
facie  enjoy  or  occupy  the  way  he  thus  makes  to  the  one 
as  being  appurtenant  to  the  other  of  them,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  not  pass  as  a  right  enjoyed  as  appur- 
tenant. But  though  that  be  the  case  primd  facie^  yet  if 
there  be  acts  of  ownership  and  user  by  a  man  for  the 
enjoyment  and  exclusive  convenience  of  himself  as  occu- 
pier of  both  the  adjoining  lands,  notwithstanding  the  oases 
that  have  been  cited,  I  do  not  think  in  point  of  law  we 
can  say  the  way  being  so  enjoyed  and  occupied  by  a  man 
only  during  the  time  he  has  unity  of  possession  and  unity 
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of  seisin  necessarily  prevents  its  being  enjoyed  as  appur- 
tenant." The  passage  from  the  judgment  of  Kelly,  C.  B., 
in  Langley  v.  Hammond,  which  has  abeady  been  cited, 
was  then  referred  to,  and  Blackburn,  J.,  continued: — 
"  No  doubt  the  Chief  Baron  does  lay  that  down,  and  if 
it  had  been  a  decision  of  the  full  Court  of  Exchequer,  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it  to  a  Court  of  EiTor 
to  say  whether  that  was  right.  I  cannot  agree  that  a 
right  of  way  that  never  previously  existed  cannot  as  a 
matter  of  law  be  created  on  the  construction  of  words 
like  those  in  this  conveyance."  Thus  doubt  was  thrown 
upon  what  previously  seemed  to  be  a  settled  rule  of 
law.  It  would  not  be  right,  however,  to  pass  on  and 
to  attempt  to  extract  a  general  rule  from  the  autho- 
rities considered  above  without  noticing  that,  in  the 
case  of  Langley  v.  Hammond  [a) ^  Bramwell,  B.,  made 
some  remarks  on  this  point,  showing  that  he  held  views 
similar  to  those  of  Blackburn,  J.,  which  are  above  set 
out.  That  learned  judge  expressed  much  doubt  whether 
a  conveyance  of  land  containing  such  general  words  as 
**  together  with  all  ways  therewith  used  and  enjoyed," 
would  not  operate  as  a  grant  of  any  ways  made  and  first 
used  during  unity  of  ownership  if  tliey  were  of  a  defined 
and  permanent  character^  as  well  as  of  ways  which  existed 
as  easements  before  unity  of  ownership ;  and  Fry,  J.,  in  a 
more  recent  case  (^),  gave  a  very  positive  opinion  that  they 
would. 


Result  of 
authorities  as 
to  grants  by 
general 
words. 


It  will  now  be  seen  that  an  important  modification  was 
wrought  in  the  law  by  the  decisions  in  JFatfs  v.  Kehon^ 
Kay  V.  Oxlcy^  and  Barkshire  v.  Grubb,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently somewhat  difficult  to  say  with  any  feeling  of  cer- 
tainty what  the  rule  of  law  precisely  is  with  regard  to 
grants  of  easements  by  general  words  in  a  deed  of  convey- 


(«)  L.  R,  3  Exch.  p.  170.         18  Ch.  D.  616;  50  L.  J.,  Ch. 
(t)  BarkshireY,  Grubby  L.  E.,      731 . 


/■.  ' . 
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ance,  when  the^oj^ner^f^jtwo  estates  hasj  during  the  unity     Chap.  n. 

of  ownership,  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  one  he  retains  

as  servient  to  the  one  he  is  conveying.  The  only  course 
by  which  the  present  rule  can  be  discovered  seems  to 
be  to  take  the  view  expressed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
which  was  founded  upon  the  preceding  decisions,  and  to 
modify  it  by  the  more  recent  judgments,  conflicting  to 
some  extent  though  they  are.  Adopting  this  course,  the 
law  now  seems  to  be  this :  If  a  man  has  two  adjoining 
j)roperties,  and  exercises  a  quasi-easemeTit  over  the  one  for 
the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  other,  and  sells  the  quasi- 
dominant  tenement — if  he  sells  it  merely  "with  the 
appurtenances,"  no  easement,  except  in  such  exceptional 
cases  as  those  above  mentioned,  is  gained  by  the  pur- 
chaser; iE  the  quasi-easement  existed  as  an  easement 
before  unity  of  ownership  of  the  two  properties,  and  the 
quasi-dommsLiit  tenement  is  sold  "with  the  easements 
used  and  enjoyed  therewith,"  the  purchaser  will  become 
entitled  to  the  easement;  if  the  <7«rm-easement  did  not 
exist  as  an  easement  before  unity  of  ownership,  and  the 
quasi-dommant  tenement  is  sold  "with  the  easements 
used  and  enjoyed  therewith,"  the  purchaser  will  get  the 
easement  if  it  is  of  a  continuous  character — as,  for  in- 
stance, a  watercourse ;  but  ordinarily  he  will  not  get  it  if 
it  is  only  used  from  time  to  time,  as  a  right  of  way  (e/)^ 
It  is  necessary  to  say  "  ordinarily  "  he  will  not  get  it,  as 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  purchaser  may  get  the  ease- 
ment, even  though  it  is  not  continuous,  for  the  general 
words  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  may  be  of  such  a 
character  that  the  right  will  pass ;  but  whether  the  right 
is  gained  must  depend  in  each  case  upon  the  surrounding 
circumstances  and  the  words  used  in  the  deed. 

(u)  There   is,   however,   a  tended  to  be  permanent  and 

decided    tendency  to  regard  not  mere  tracks.     Brown  v. 

even  rights  of  way  as  con-  Alabaster j'L.'R.y 37 Ch.DAdO; 

tinuous  easements,  rf  the  ways  57  L.  J.,  Oh.  255.    Hoe  v.  Sid- 

are  made  roads  evidently  in-  (Ions,  L.  Iv.,  22  Q.  B.  D.  224. 
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The  word 
"grant"  not 
essential. 


To  constitute  a  grant  of  an  easement,  it  was  not,  even 
before  the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881, 
necessary  that  the  word  "  grant "  should  actually  be  used 
in  a  deed,  but  it  was  sufficient  if  the  intention  to  grant 
were  manifested  (v) ;  therefore  an  agreement  under  seal, 
whereby  it  was  agreed  that  the  owner  of  a  particular  field 
should  "have  and  enjoy  for  ever  thereafter  the  right 
thereinafter  expressed,  (that  is  to  say)  that  it  should  be 
lawful  to  and  for  the  owner  or  owners  for  the  time  being" 
to  have  the  use  of  the  water  of  a  stream  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation,  was  held  to  operate  as  a  grant  of  the  ease- 
ment of  the  watercourse  mentioned  in  the  deed  (w).  So 
also  an  agreement  imder  seal  for  the  use  of  a  way  might 
operate  as  a  grant  of  a  right  of  way,  and  not  merely  as  a 
covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  (.r).  And  now  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  in  the  above-named  Act  (sect.  49)  that 
the  use  of  the  word  "grant"  shall  not  be  necessary  in  order 
to  convey  tenements  or  hereditaments,  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal, and  this  applies  to  conveyances  made  either  before 
or  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act. 


Easements 
excepted  or 
reserved  in  a 
conveyance. 


An  easement  cannot  strictly  be  made  the  subject  either 
of  exception  or  reservation  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  of 
land,  for  it  is  neither  parcel  of  the  land  granted,  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  be  excepted,  nor  does  it  issue  out 
of  the  land,  as  it  should,  to  render  it  capable  of  being  the 
subject  of  a  reservation.  It  is,  however,  a  very  common 
thing  to  speak  of  an  easement  being  reserved,  or  of  the 
reservation  of  an  easement.  If  an  easement  be  incorrectly 
described  in  a  deed  as  being  reserved  to  a  grantor  of  land, 
or  excepted  from  the  land  conveyed,  the  reservation  or 
exception  operates  as  a  grant  of  a  newly-created  easement 


(»)  Per  Lord  Kent/on,  C.J, J  &  B.  665;    22  L.  J.,   Q.  B. 

in  Shove  v.  Ptncke,  5  T.  E.  183. 
p.  129.  {x)  Holmes  v.  Seller j  3  Lev. 

{w)  Northam  v.  Hurley ,  1  E.  305. 
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by  the  grantee  of  the  land  to  the  grantor  (y).     And  even     Chap.  II. 
though  the  exception  or  reservation  be  made  in  favour  of  ' 

a  person  not  a  party  to  the  deed,  it  would  operate  as  a 
grant  to  him,  though  it  could  not  be  good  as  an  exception 
or  reservation  (s). 

It  scarcely  needs  remark  that  a  grant  of  an  easement  is  Grant  at 
void  if  it  is  repugnant  to  the  terms  or  intention  of  an  Act  an  Act  of 
of  Parliament  (a).     If,  however,  the  Act  only  partially  Parliament, 
affects  the  grant,  and  the  grant  is  divisible,  or  can  be 
limited,  that  part  only  is  void  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Act  (6). 

In  like  manner  a  grant  made  by  a  company  or  any  Grant  by  a 
other  corporation  which  is  ultra  vires  is  void.  This  prin-  ^^^"^^  **  ^^^ 
ciple  was  affirmed  in  the  case  of  Mulliner  v.  The  Midland 
Railway  Company  (c),  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  grant 
of  a  right  of  way  by  the  company  through  one  of  the 
arches  on  which  the  railway  was  made  to  a  purchaser  of 
superfluous  land  was  void,  because  the  land  under  the 
arch  was  not  superfluous  land,  but  a  portion  of  the  land 
actually  used  for  the  works,  and  the  railway  company  had 
no  power  to  alienate  it.  It  was  necessary,  said  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  to  consider,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the 
case,  what  the  railway  company  was  empowered  to  do.  It 
was  empowered  to  make  a  railway ;  the  land  taken  and 


(y)  Durham  and  Sunder- 
land Railway  Company  v. 
Walker,  2  Q.  B.  p.  967;  11 
L.  J.,  Exch.  p.  446.  Corpo- 
ration of  London  v.  Riygs, 
L.  R.,  13  Ch.  D.  798;  49 
L.  J.,  Ch.  297.  Goold  v. 
Great  Western  Deep  Coal  Com- 
pany, 12  L.  T.  842;  13  L.  T. 
109.  Finlinson  v.  Porter,  44 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  56;  L.  R.,  10 
Q.  B.  188. 

(:)    Wirkham    v.    Hawker, 


7  M.  &  W.  at  p.  76. 

(a)  Mulliner  v.  Midland 
Railway  Company,  L.  R.,  11 
Ch.  D.  611  ;  48  L.  J.,  Ch. 
258. 

(hi)  Attorney  -  General  v. 
Mayor,  Sfc.  of  Plymouth ,  9 
Beav.  67;   15  L  J..  Ch.  109. 

(c)  L.  R.,  11  Ch.  D.  611; 
48  L.  J.,  Ch.  258.  National 
Guaranteed  Manure  Company 
V.  Donald,  4  H.  &  N.  8 ;  28 
L.  J.,  Exch.  186. 
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Chap.  n.  retained  was  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway, 
and  "  it  would  be  a  very  odd  thing  to  allow  a  corporation 
formed  to  hold  lands  for  a  special  purpose,  and  to  take 
that  land  oompulsorily  from  the  owners  for  that  purpose 
only  to  devote  the  land  to  another  purpose  or  to  alienate 
it/'  But  though  the  principle  above  mentioned  was 
affirmed  in  MuUiner  v.  The  Midland  Railway  Campan^j  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  decisions  would  be  upheld  unless  the 
permanence  of  the  grant  rendered  it  bad.  Foster  v. 
The  London,  Chatham  and  Dove)'  Railtcay  Company  (d) 
was  a  very  similar  case.  The  company  had  taken  com- 
pulsorily  certain  land  to  make  their  railway,  and  for  a 
footpath.  The  railway  was  made  on  arches  at  that  spot, 
and  the  company  had  leased  some  of  its  arches  to  persons 
who,  or  whose  under-tenants,  occupied  them  as  shops,  but 
who  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  on  short  notice.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  held  that  this  use  of  the  arches  by  the 
company  was  not  unlawful ;  that  if  the  company  were  to 
affect  to  deal  with  the  land  in  a  way  that  would  disable  it 
from  carrying  on  its  business  as  a  railway  company,  it 
would  be  unlawful ;  but,  subject  to  that,  a  railway  company 
is  like  an  individual,  and  entitled  to  deal  with  its  property 
for  reasonable  profit,  though  the  particidar  mode  adopted 
is  not  that  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Act. 


Grant  at  So,  again,  a  grant  which  is  at  variance  with  a  previous 

wltifMiother    ^^^  existing  grant  is  void — at  all  events  to  the  extent 
grant.  to  which  the  two  are  inconsistent — as  against  the  first 

grantee ;  though  probably  the  second  grantee,  taking 
nothing  under  his  grant,  would  have  a  right  of  action 
against  the  grantor.  This  principle  is  so  self-evident 
that  it  scarcely  needs  substantiation.  If  a  man  has 
granted  an  easement,  or  anything  else,  to  another,  he  has 
so  far  parted  with  his  control  over  his  property  that  he 
cannot  give  an  inconsistent  easement  or  right  to  a  third 

(rf)  L.  R.,  (1895)  1  Q.  B.  711  ;  04  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  65. 
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person.     To  do  so  would  be  an  aot  in  derogation  of  the     Chap.  II. 

first    grant.      In    Mundt/  v.   The    Duke    of  Rutland  (p),      ^^^'  ^' 

which  was  an  action  against  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and 

his  grantees  of  rights  to  mine  a  lower  seam  of  coal  by 

the  grantee  of  mining  rights  in  an  upper  seam,  to  restrain 

them  from  excavating  under  certain  barriers,  it  was  held 

that  the  Duke,  having  granted  the  upper  seam  to  the 

plaintiff,  could  not  grant  a  right  to  another  party  so  to 

mine  in  the  lower  seam  as  to  destroy  the  necessary  support 

of  the  upper,  as  such  a  grant  would  be  in  derogation  of 

and  inconsistent  with  the  first  grant ;  and  that  if  a  lessor 

wishes  to  reserve  rights  in  derogation  of  his  grant,  he 

must  do  so  in  plain  terms,  which  the  Duke  had  not  done 

in  this  case. 

A  grant  of  an  easement  may  be  made  conditionally —  Grant  sabjeot 
that  is,  that  it  shall  become  void  on  the  happening  or  *<>  a  condition, 
non-happening  of  a  particular  event,  or  on  the  perform- 
ance or  non-performance  of  a  certain  act.  But  if  the 
condition  is  that  the  grant  shall  become  void  on  neglect 
to  use  the  easement  granted,  the  word  "  void "  will  be 
construed  "  voidable,'*  and  the  grant  will  not  be  revoked 
until  the  grantor  has  done  some  act  to  show  his  intention 
to  take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  (/). 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  ordinary  covenant  in  Covenant  for 
purchase  and  other  deeds  for  quiet  enjoyment  has  given  ^^®*  enjoy- 
rise  to  several  questions  of  right  to  easements,  though  the 
consideration  of  them  belongs  to  tho  subject  of  disturbance 
of  easements  rather  than  to  their  acquisition  (g).  It  may, 
however,  be  stated  generally  that  no  grant  of  a  right  to  an 
easement  is  to  be  implied  from  that  covenant. 

(e)  L.  R.,  23  Ch.  D.  81.  (^)  PoUs  v.  Smiih,  L.  R., 

(/)  Eoberts    v.    Davey,    1  6    Eq.    311;    38   L.  J.,    Ch. 

Nev.  &  Man.  443;  2  L.  J.,  58.      See   post,    Chap.   IV., 

N.  S.,  K.  B.  141.  Sect.  2. 
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Chap.  II. 
Sect.  1. 

Implied  or 
prebumed 
grants  of 
easements. 

Implied 
reoei  vation 
easements. 


Grants  of  easements  may  be  implied  or  presumed  to 
have  been  made  under  various  circumstances,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed now  to  consider  the  cases  in  which  the  law  allows 
these  important  implications  or  presumptions  to  be  made. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  it  is  right  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  implied  grants  and  implied 
reservations  of  easements,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
between  the  circumstances  under  which  the  law  will 
allow  an  implication  or  presumption  of  a  grant  of  an 
easement  by  a  grantor  of  land  to  the  grantee,  and  the 
eii'cumstances  under  which  a  similar  implication  or  pre- 
sumption will  be  allowed  of  a  grant  of  an  eftsement  by 
the  grantee  of  the  land  to  the  grantor.  There  are  very 
many  cases  in  which  the  law  will  allow  an  implication  or 
presumption  of  a  grant  of  an  easement  by  the  grantor  of 
land  to  the  grantee,  bat,  except  in  the  case  of  easements 
of  necessity,  there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  law  will 
sanction  the  converse  implication  or  presumption  to  arise 
in  favour  of  the  grantor  of  the  land.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  when  a  x^ei'son  makes  a  grant  of  land  by  deed 
without  saying  anything  about  an  easement  in  it,  it 
would  be  in  derogation  of  his  grant  if  he  were  allowed  to 
claim  one ;  and  it  is  presumed  that  when  he  makes  an 
absolute  and  unlimited  grant  of  the  land  he  does  not  mean 
to  keep  anything  back,  or  to  reserve  or  acquire  for 
himself  any  right  or  interest  in  the  land  which  he  has 
not  expressly  mentioned.  The  same  reason  does  not 
apply  to  the  grantee  of  land,  and  the  law,  therefore, 
allow^s  implication  and  presumption  in  his  favour  if  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The  various  circumstances  under  which  such  a  grant 
by  a  grantor  to  a  grantee  of  land  will  be  implied  or  pre- 
sumed will  be  noticed  in  the  following  pages,  but  here 
it  is  only  desired  to  point  out  how  seldom  it  is  that 
a  reservation  of  easements  can  be  implied.  This  was 
the  main  subject  of  the  judgment  of  Thesiger,  L.  J.,  in 
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the  case  of  Wheeklon  v.  Burrows  (/*),  and  the  following  Chap.  II. 
passage  from  the  judgment  contains  the  principles  of  __^*1^* 
law  in  a  concise  form: — "We  have  had  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  cited  to  us,  and  out  of  them  I  think  that 
two  propositions  may  be  stated  as  what  I  may  call  the 
general  rules  governing  cases  of  this  kind.  The  first  of 
these  rules  is  that  on  the  grant  by  the  owner  of  a  tene- 
ment of  part  of  that  tenement  as  it  is  then  used  and 
enjoyed,  there  will  pass  to  the  grantee  all  those  continuous 
and  apparent  easements  (by  which,  of  course,  I  mean 
^t/a«t-easements),  or  in  other  words,  all  those  easements 
which  are  necessary  to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  the 
property  granted.  The  second  proposition  is  that  if  the 
grantor  intends  to  reserve  any  right  over  the  tenement 
granted,  it  is  his  duty  to  reserve  it  expressly  in  the  grant. 
Those  are  the  general  rules  governing  cases  of  this  kind, 
but  the  second  of  those  rules  is  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions. One  of  those  exceptions  is  the  well-known  excep- 
tion which  attaches  to  cases  of  what  are  called  ways  of 
necessity ;  and  I  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment  that  there 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  certain  other  exceptions,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  before  I  close  my  observations  upon 
this  case.  Both  of  the  general  rules  which  I  have  men- 
tioned are  founded  upon  a  maxim  which  is  as  well  estab- 
lished by  authority  as  it  is  consonant  to  reason  and 
common  sense — ^viz.,  that  a  grantor  shall  not  derogate 
from  his  grant.  It  has  been  argued  before  us  that  there 
is  no  distinction  between  what  has  been  called  an  implied 
grant,  and  what  is  attempted  to  be  established  under  the 


(A)  L.E.,  12Ch.  D.31;  48  L.  R,   (1891)  2  Q.   B.  564; 

L.  J.,  Ch.  853.     Bdl  V.  Love,  60  L.  J.,  Q.  B.   641.      Union 

L.  K.,   10  Q.  B.  D.  55S;  52  Lighterage     Co.     v.     London 

L.  J.,  Q.  B.  290 ;  in  H.  /..,  Graving    Dock    Co.,    L.    E., 

L.  R.,  9  App.  Cas.  286;  53  (1901)  2  Ch.  300;  70  L.  J., 

L.    J.,    Ch.    257.     Mundy  v.  Ch.    558:    on   appeal,   (1902) 

Duke  of  Rutland,  L.  R,  23  L.  R.  2  Ch.  557;    71  L.  J., 

Ch.  D.  89.     Taws  v.  Knowles,  Ch.  378. 
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Chap.  II.  name  of  an  implied  reservation ;  and  that  such  a  dis- 
^^^'  ^'  tinction  between  the  implied  grant  and  the  implied 
reservation  is  a  mere  modem  invention,  and  one  which 
runs  contrary,  not  only  to  the  general  practice  upon  which 
land  has  been  bought  and  sold  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  also  to  authorities  which  are  said  to  be  clear  and 
distinct  upon  the  matter.  So  far,  however,  from  that 
distinction  being  one  which  was  laid  down  for  the  first 
time  by,  and  which  is  to  be  attributed  to,  Lord  Westbury 
in  Stiffield  v.  Brown  y  it  appears  to  me  that  it  has  existed 
almost  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  law  upon  the 
subject ;  and  I  think  it  right,  as  the  case  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  not  merely  as  regards  the  parties, 
but  as  regards  vendors  and  purchasers  of  land  generally, 
that  I  should  go  with  some  little  particularity  into  what 
I  may  term  the  leading  cases  upon  the  subject."  The 
learned  judge  then  considered  in  detail  numerous  cases 
bearing  on  the  two  propositions.  An  instance  of  easements 
being  reserved  by  implication  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Dand  v.  Kingscote  (i),  but  they  were  easements  ancillary  to 
mining  rights  expressly  reserved.  A  grant  of  land  having 
been  made  reserving  for  the  grantor  all  mines  of  coal, 
with  liberty  of  sinking  and  digging  pits,  the  grantor  was 
held  to  have  a  right  to  erect  a  steam-eogine,  and  that  even 
in  a  building  of  stone,  to  drain  the  mines  and  draw  the 
coal  to  the  surface,  the  engine  being  necessary  for  those 
purposes,  as  incident  to  his  liberty  to  excavate  the  coal.  It 
was  also  held  that  he  was  justified,  in  making  a  pond  on 
the  land,  although  that,  together  with  the  engine  and  other 
machinery,  occupied  two  acres  and  a  half  of  land,  because 
the  pond  was  a  necessary  accessory  to  the  engine. 

Prescription.  A  grant  is  implied  or  presumed  in  nearly  every  case  of 
prescription,  but  that  mode  of  acquiring  easements  will  be 
considered  later. 

(t)  6  M.  &  W.  174;  9  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  279. 
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As  a  general  rule,  a  grantee  of  land  or  of  an  easement     Cliap.  II. 
is  entitled  by  implied  grant  to  any  easement  in  the  land      ^^*'  ^' 


of  the  arantor,  which  is  necessary  to  render  the  land  or  Implied 

1  i»        •  grant  of  ease- 

easement  granted  capable  of  enjoyment  to  the  full  extent,  ments  necee- 
This  rule  of  law  depends  upon  the  principle  that  when  f^t  w' 
the  grant  was  made  it  must  have  been  the  intention  of  ficial. 
the  parties  that  the  grantee  should  have  the  means  of 
using  the  thing  granted,  and  therefore  that  he  should 
have  all  rights  and  powers  in  or  over  the  grantor's  soil, 
which  may  be  requisite  for  his  purpose.  In  Pomfret  v. 
Iticro/t{j),  it  was  said  that  when  the  use  of  a  thing  is 
granted  everything  is  granted  by  which  the  grantee  may 
have  and  enjoy  such  use ;  as,  if  a  man  gives  me  a  licence 
to  lay  pipes  of  lead  in  his  land  to  convey  water  to  my 
cistern,  I  may  afterwards  enter  and  dig  the  land  to  mend 
the  pipes,  though  the  soil  belongs  to  another,  and  not  to 
me.  So  it  was  held  that  if  a  person  has  statutory  power 
to  make  convenient  and  necessary  waggon- ways  over  the 
land  of  another  to  his  coal-pits,  he  may,  under  proper 
restriction,  dig  in  the  adjoining  soil  of  the  other,  and 
procure  materials,  if  necessary,  to  make  embankments, 
and  he  may  cut  through  eminences  to  make  the  ways 
level ;  for  if  the  level  or  requisite  inclination  of  the  way 
could  only  be  made  by  erecting  pillars  or  arches,  or  pro- 
curing materials  from  a  considerable  distance  and  at  a 
considerable  expense,  the  right  given  by  the  Act  would,  in 
many  instances,  become  futile  and  unavailing  by  reason 
of  the  cost  required  for  its  exercise  {k).  A  recent  case 
affirming  the  same  principle  is  The  London  and  North  Western 
Raihcay  Company  v.  JEmns  (l)-  A  canal  which  had  been  made 
under  a  Private  Act  had  become  vested  in  the  plaintiffs. 


(y)  IWms.  Saund.  p.  322b.  tcood  y.  Burrows f   7  C.  &  P. 

Finlin$on  v.  Porter^  L.  R.,  10  26. 

Q.  B.  188;  44  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  {k)  Abson  v.  Fenton,  1  B. 

66.     Hodgson  v.  Field,  7  East,  &  C.  195. 

613.      Nicholas  v.    Chamber-  (/)  L.  R.,  (1893)  1  Ch.  16; 

lain,  Oro.  Jac.   121.      Under-  62  L.  J.,  Ch.  1. 
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Chap*  n. 
Sect.  1. 


Support  from  subjacent  and  adjacent  coal  had  not  been 
provided  for,  and  no  compensation  had  been  specially  paid 
for  the  minerals.  The  owners  of  the  minerals  proposing 
to  work  the  coal  mines,  the  plaintiffs  claimed  a  right  to 
support  without  payment,  and  it  was  held  that  the  statute, 
having  given  a  right  to  make  and  maintain  the  canal, 
impliedly  also  gave  a  right  to  support. 


Grant  pre- 
sumed from 
surronndiog 
oiroam- 
Btanoes. 


Sometimes  a  grant  of  easements  will  be  implied  from 
the  state  of  the  surrounding  circumstances  at  the  time  a 
grant  of  land  is  made ;  but  a  question  ^vill  generally  arise 
in  such  cases  whether  regard  can  be  had  to  anything 
besides  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  grant.  In  Hall  v. 
Lund{m)y  one  PuUan  had  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
bleacher  in  certain  premises,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  pouring  foul  water  from  his  works  into  a  stream,  and 
thereby  polluting  it.  It  was  arranged  that  PuUan  should 
assign  his  business  to  the  defendant,  and  he  therefore 
surrendered  the  lease  of  the  premises  to  Shaw,  the  plain- 
tiff's predecessor  in  title,  and  Shaw  granted  a  new  lease 
to  the  defendant,  in  which  the  latter  was  described  as  a 
"bleacher,"  and  reference  was  made  to  the  business  of 
bleaching,  which  the  defendant  intended  to  carry  on  upon 
the  premises.  Shaw  then  sold  the  freehold  of  the  pre- 
mises to  the  plaintiff,  who  began  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  paper-making  in  adjoining  premises,  and  sued  the 
defendant  for  polluting  the  stream  of  water.  It  was  held 
that  the  Court  was  at  liberty  to  examine  the  history  as 
well  as  the  previous  mode  of  enjoyment  of  the  defendant's 
premises ;  and  that  as  Shaw,  the  plaintiff's  predecessor  in 
title,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
premises  had  been  used  by  PuUan,  granted  a  new  lease  of 
the  same  premises  to  the  defendant  for  the  same  purpose, 
there  was  an  implied  grant  of  the  right  to  pollute  the 


(m)  1  H.  &  C.  676 ;  32  L.  J.,  Exch.  1 1 3. 
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stream  in  the  same  manner  PuUan  had  been  accustomed  Chap.  II. 
to  pollute  it.  Another  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  ^^^'  ^- 
the  case  of  Siddons  v.  Short  (w).  The  plaintifiEs  were 
ironfounders,  and  were  desirous  of  erecting  an  iron- 
foundry  and  other  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  their 
business.  Some  of  the  defendants  were  owners  of  land, 
and  the  plaintiffs  applied  to  them  to  sell  them  nine  acres, 
and  told  them  the  purpose  for  which  they  wanted  it; 
and  the  nine  acres  were  sold  to  them.  The  plaintiffs  had 
partly  erected  their  buildings  when  the  defendants,  who 
owned  adjoining  land  under  which  there  was  coal,  let  it 
to  the  other  defendants  for  mining  purposes;  and  the 
plaintiffs  alleged  that  if  the  coal  was  taken  within  fifty 
yards  of  their  buildings  they  would  fall,  and  they  claimed 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  fron^  taking  the 
coal  within  that  distance.  There  was  no  grant  of  right 
to  support,  and  the  natural  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to 
support  for  the  unburdened  land  would  not  have  entitled 
them  to  support  for  their  new  buildings  even  if  then 
completed.  The  defendants  demurred  to  the  statement 
of  claim.  Grove,  J.,  overruled  the  demurrer,  and  said : 
"  Then  as  to  the  buildings,  the  inclination  of  my  opinion 
is  that  the  cases  on  this  subject  go  to  this, — that  where  a 
man  parts  with  land  knowing  that  substantial  buildings 
are  intended  to  be  erected  upon  it,  he  impliedly  engages 
so  to  use  his  adjoining  land  as  not  to  injure  or  interfere 
with  those  buUdings." 

In   other  cases  than   those  of   prescriptive  claims  to  Presumption 
easements,  a  grant  of  an  easement  is  sometimes  implied  afteftweoty 
after  uninterrupted  user  for  twenty  years,  and    as  the  years'  uaer. 
grant  cannot  be  produced  or  proved,  the  law  will  allow  a 
presumption  that  it  has  been  lost.     It  has  been  said  that 
the  doctrine  of  presumption  of  lost  grant  amoimts  to  this, 
that  if  a  legal  right  is  proved  to  have  existed  and  been 

(n)  L.  R.,  2  0.  P.  D.  672 ;  46  L.  J.,  0.  P.  795. 

G.  M 
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Chap.  n.  exercised  for  a  number  of  years,  the  law  ought  to  presiime 
__  ^^•__  that  it  had  a  legal  origin.  The  only  legal  origin  for  an 
incorporeal  right  is  a  grant;  therefore  if  a  grant  cannot  be 
produced  it  must  be  presumed  that  there  was  a  grant  once 
which,  in  years  gone  by,  has  been  lost.  It  is  not  presumed 
that  the  deed  was  made  or  lost  at  any  particular  date 
beyond  this,  that  as  the  user  must  have  continued  for 
twenty  years  at  least,  it  is  presumed  that  the  grant  was 
made  at  some  date  anterior  to  the  twenty  years.  Impli- 
cation of  a  grant  after  user  for  twenty  years  is  not  so 
common  now  as  a  mode  of  claiming  easements  as  it  was 
before  the  passing  of  the  Prescription  Act(<?),  for  the  claim 
by  prescription  under  that  Act  is  generally  adopted  in  pre- 
ference :  the  old  mode  was  not,  however,  abolished  by  the 
Act,  and  it  may  still  be,  and  sometimes  is,  used  in  oases 
in  which  the  evidence  required  to  prove  a  prescriptive  title 
is  defective.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Bass  V.  Gregory  (/?),  which  was  an  action  for  obstructing 
the  current  of  air  from  an  underground  cellar  through  a 
hole  or  shaft  to  an  old  well,  by  means  of  which  ventilation 
of  the  cellar  was  obtained.  The  right  was  claimed  in  vari- 
ous ways,  among  others  by  lost  grant.  That  the  right  had 
been  exercised  for  very  many  years  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  for  the  cellar  consisted  of  an  ancient  excavation  in  the 
rock,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  brewery,  and  must  have 
existed  many  years.  The  learned  judge.  Pollock,  B.,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Court  ought  to  presume  a  lost  grant, 
and  said  he  knew  of  no  case  in  which  the  doctrine  could 
be  more  properly  applied,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  precise  history  of  two  adjoining  tenements 


(o)  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71.  in  which  a  grant  of  a  faculty 

{p)  L.  E.,  25  Q.  B.  D.  481 ;  was  presumed  after  more  than 

r>9  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  574.     See  also  ^^^^^^  J^^^s'  ^^^^  and  other 

ZT  in     «   T>j.7j'      T    T>    OQ  ^^^^  o^  ownership,  when  the 

HttUula;,  V.  Ph,a,p*,  L.  E.,  23  commencement    of    the  nser 

Q.  B.  D.  48 ;  55  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  ^as   shown  and  prescription 

404,  a  case  of  claim  to  a  pew  thus  defeated. 
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such  as  those  in  question  should  have  been  preserved.     He     Ohap.  n. 

added — "  One  must  look  at  the  state  of  things  existing  for !_*__ 

a  series  of  years,  and  then  see  what  is  the  fair  presumption 
where  a  person  allows  an  easement  of  this  kind  to  grow  up 
to  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour's  land  and  the  detriment  of 
his  own."  Another  instance  occurs  in  the  case  of  Simpson 
V.  The  Mayor  of  Godmanchester  ((7),  where  there  had  been 
a  practice  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  for  the  tenants 
of  the  Corporation  to  open  lock  gates  for  the  protection  of 
their  mill  in  times  of  floods,  and  it  was  considered  that 
after  that  length  of  time  the  practice  must  be  deemed  to 
have  had  a  lawful  origin,  and  that  the  only  lawful  origin 
must  have  been  a  grant  which  had  been  lost.  This  mode 
of  claiming  an  easement,  and  the  consequent  passing  of  the 
Prescription  Act,  was  referred  to  by  Martin,  B.,  in  the  easo 
of  Moumei/ Y.  I8?nat/ (r)^  in  the  following  terms; — *'The 
occasion  of  the  enactment  of  the  Prescription  Act  is  well 
known.  It  had  been  long  established  that  the  enjoyment 
of  an  easement  as  of  right  for  twenty  years  was  practically 
conclusive  of  a  right  from  the  reign  of  Kichard  I.,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  a  right  by  prescription,  except  proof  was 
given  of  an  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  a  right  from 
that  period ;  and  a  very  common  mode  of  defeating  such  a 
right  was  proof  of  a  unity  of  possession  since  the  time  of 
legal  memory.  To  meet  this  the  grant  by  lost  deed  was 
invented;  but  in  progress  of  time  a  difficulty  arose  in 
requiring  a  jury  to  find  upon  their  oaths  that  a  deed  had 
been  executed  which  every  one  knew  never  existed ;  hence 
the  Prescription  Act." 

From  this  passage  it  would  appear  that  the  modem 
plan  of  claiming  easements  under  the  Prescription  Act 
was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  fictitious  plan  of 
claiming  under  a  grant  by  a  deed  presumed  after  twenty 

(9)  L.  R,  (1896)  1  Ch.  214 ;     L.  J.,  Ch.  770. 
60  L..  J.,  Ch.  154 :  in  H.  Z.,  (r)  3  H.  &  C.  486 ;  34  L,  J., 

L.  E.,  (1897)  A.  C.  696 ;  66      Exch,  52. 
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Chap.  II. 

oGCu*  X  * 


years'  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  to  have  been  lost ;  but 
it  would  seem  not  to  be  so  considered,  for  the  method  of 
claiming  easements  under  the  fiction  of  a  lost  grant  may 
be  met  with  in  quite  modem  cases,  and  there  are  instances 
in  which  both  forms  of  claim  have  been  introduced  in  the 
same  set  of  pleas  (s). 


The  doctrine 
as  to  lost 
grant  ques- 
tioned. 


The  doctrine  of  presumption  of  modem  lost  grant 
after  twenty  years'  enjoyment  of  an  easement  received 
a  shock  of  a  severe  character  in  the  case  of  Angus  v. 
Da  lion  (^),  but  it  has  not,  from  the  apparent  result 
of  the  numerous  judgments  and  opinions,  succumbed  to 
the  shock.  Until  the  determination  of  that  case,  there 
was  a  widespread,  if  not  a  general,  belief  that  this 
mode  of  claiming  an  easement  was  as  well  known  to 
the  law,  and  as  firmly  established,  as  the  doctrine  of 


(*)  The  following  was  a  note 
on  this  subject  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Bullen  and  Leake's 
Precedents  of  Pleading,  under 
the  title,  "  Pleas,  &c.,  in 
Actions  for  Wrongs — Ways" : 
— **The  plea  of  a  right  of 
way,  or  of  a  right  to  any  other 
easement,  by  non- existing 
grant  may  sometimes  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence  which 
would  fail  to  support  a  pre- 
scriptive right  of  way  under 
the  Prescription  Act,  as  where 
there  has  been  an  interruption 
of  enjoyment  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  statute,  or 
where  the  enjoyment  cannot 
bo  brought  down  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit.  (See 
Parker  v.  Mitchell,  1 1  A.  &  E. 
788  ;  Onlei/  v.  Gardiner,  4  M, 
&  W.  496  ;  Loire  v.  Carpenter, 
6  Exch.  825.)  It  may  also 
sometimes  be  supported  by 
evidence  which  would  fail  to 


support  a  plea  of  prescription 
at  common  law,  by  reason  of 
tlie  right  being  shown  to  have 
commenced  within  the  period 
of  legal  memory.  Hence  it 
is  frequently  advisable  to 
plead  together  in  the  same 
case  pleas  of  prescription  by 
the  statute,  of  prescription  at 
common  law,  and  of  a  non- 
existing  grant."  Instances 
of  these  pleas  being  pleaded 
together  are  to  be  found  in 
Bat  lei/  V.  Stevens,  31  L.  J., 
(  \  P.  226,  and  Bass  v.  Gregory, 
L.  E.,  25  Q.  B.  D.  481 ;  59 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  574.  See  also, 
Simpson  v.  Corporation  of 
Godmanchester,  64  L.  J.,  Ch. 
837. 

(0  L.  E.,  3  Q.  B.  D.  85  ; 

47  L.  J.,  Q.  B.,  163:  on  ap- 
peal, L.  R,  4  Q.  B.  D.  162; 

48  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  225  :  in  IT,  Z., 
L.  E.,  6  App.  Cas.  740;  50 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  689. 
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presumption  of  a  grant  for  prescription  at  common  law.  Chap.  II. 
Doubtless  there  have  been  expressions  of  judges  at  vari- 
ance  with  the  doctrine,  but  there  has  been,  it  is  believed, 
no  ease  in  which  it  has  been  altogether  ignored.  In  tbe 
case,  however,  of  Angus  v.  Dalton  the  Court  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  it,  and  with  a  diflSculty ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  whether  a  right  to  support  from 
adjacent  land  for  a  building  could  be  acquired  by  this 
means,  and  if  not  by  wbat  means  other  than  an  express 
grant  or  covenant  it  could  be  acquired,  or  if  such  a  right 
could  be  acquired  at  all.  Incidentally,  also,  the  whole 
principle  of  the  doctrine  came  under  consideration,  as  it 
applies  not  only  to  the  easement  of  support  but  to  other 
easements  also.  The  case  has  therefore  a  universal 
application.  When  the  theory  of  this  doctrine  is  con- 
sidered it  will  readily  be  seen  how  contrary  to  reason  it 
is  to  say  that  when  a  house  has  stood  for  twenty  years  it 
shall,  or  may,  be  presumed  that  the  owner  of  the  adjoin- 
ing land  has  made  a  grant  of  a  right  to  support  which 
everybody  knows  full  well  he  has  not  made,  and  that  a 
jury  sworn  to  find  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence 
shall  be  obliged  to  find,  or  may,  if  they  think  fit,  find  as 
as  a  fact  that  which  they  know  has  never  happened ;  that 
they  shall  be  obliged  to  find  this  if  the  house  has  stood 
for  twenty  years,  but  just  the  reverse  if  it  has  oiJy  stood 
for  nineteen  and  a  half.  Yet  it  must  be  obvious  how 
essential  it  is  for  the  common  good  that  rights  to  sup- 
port should  be  sustained  bv  the  law,  for  without  such 
rights  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  destruction  of 
property  to  an  alarming  extent  by  the  acts  of  neighbours, 
perfectly  lawful  in  themselves.  It  was  between  these  two 
considerations  that  the  Court  found  itself  placed.  The 
theory  of  a  presumed  grant  had  always  been  based  on 
acquiescence  in  the  enjoyment  by  the  servient  owner;  from 
which  it  had  been  inferred  that  the  enjoyment  must  have 
been  lawful  and  practically  resistible,  and  the  presumption 
arising  from  acquiescence  could  never  arise  if  the  servient 
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Chap.  n.  owner  had  been  "both  physically  and  legally  ihcapahle  of 
^<^^'  1'  resistance.  In  the  case  of  a  claim  of  right  to  support, 
commonly  called  a  negative  easement,  when  all  the  acts 
of  the  dominant  owner  have  been  done  on  his  own  land, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  servient  owner  could  by  no  practical 
means  prevent  the  enjoyment,  or  lawfully  object  to  what 
was  being  done.  How  could  a  man,  for  instance,  legally  or 
physically  resist  the  building  of  a  house  by  a  neighbour  on 
his  own  land,  and  the  subsequent  pressure  on  his  adjacent 
soil  through  the  soil  under  or  adjacent  to  the  newly-built 
house  P  Then  on  what  groimd  could  it  be  possible  at  a 
future  time  to  say  that  he  had  acquiesced,  and  that  a 
grant  should  be  presumed  against  him  ?  These  were  the 
considerations  which  came  before  the  Court,  and  the 
Court  had  to  decide  whether  the  plaintiff  had  made  out  a 
title  to  the  easement ;  and  thus  the  theory  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  lost  grant  had,  either  contrary  to  reason 
and  common  sense,  to  be  supported,  or  the  doctrine  had 
to  be  put  on  one  side,  and  some  other  ground  for  main- 
taining the  right  discovered;  or,  in  the  alternative,  the 
easement  of  support  for  a  building  had  to  be  disallowed 
whenever  no  othertitle  than  long  enjoyment  could  be  shown. 
This  alternative  was  so  serious  that  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  wonder  at  the  vast  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on 
the  case,  nor  at  the  diversity  of  the  opinions  and  judgments 
expressed.  Light,  the  only  analogous  easement,  had  been 
provided  for  by  the  legislature  (w)>  but  no  similar  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  support ;  the  principles  relating 
to  this  right  alone  had,  therefore,  to  be  considered  by 
the  Court.  The  opinion  of  many  of  the  judges,  and 
especially  of  those  who  gave  their  opinions  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  that,  as  to  the  right  of  support,  the  theory 
of  presuming  a  lost  gi'ant  after  twenty  years'  user  was 
unreasonable,  and  based  on  no  sound  principle. 

The  Lords,  however,  sustained   the   principle    of   the 

(m)  Pi-escriptiou  Act,  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  s.  0. 
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dootrine  of    presumption    of   lost    grant,  though    some     Chap.  n. 

thought   it  was   not  applicable   to   the   case  before  the  ^J_J — 

House,   and   decided    the    question    involved  'On    other 
grounds. 

It  is  not  in  every  case  where  there  has  been  user  or  Lost  grant 
enjoyment  for  the  requisite  period  that  the  doctrine  of  sumedif 
presumption  of  lost  grant  can  be  applied.     The  doctrine  prescription 
can   only  be  applied  to  easements  which  could,  if  the 
evidence  were   sufficient,  be   claimed  by  prescription   at 
common  law,  and  the  expedient  of  presuming  a  lost  grant 
is  only  applicable  to  cases  where  the  evidence  or  some 
technicality  prevents  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
prescription  at  common  law,  to  which  only  it  is  ancillary. 
This  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Bryant  v.  Lefever  (r), 
which  was  a  claim,  among  other  ways,  by  lost  grant  to 
have  the  natural  cmrent  of  air  to  a  chimney.      Here  the 
doctrine  could  not  be  applied,  because  the  reception  of  the 
air  was  a  natural  right,  and  no  amount  of  enjoyment 
would  confer  an  easement  by  prescription  at  common  law. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  to  support  a  claim  to  Evidence  to 
an  easement  imder  a  grant  presumed  to  have  been  lost,  gS^p^onor* 
it  has  been  said  that  it  should  be  proved  that  the  user  ^^st  jjrant. 
commenced  about  the  time  when  the  grant  is  presumed 
to  have  been  made,  for  where  no  proof  of  this  is  given 
the  evidence  goes  to  prove  a  prescriptive  right  and  not 
a  grant  (/r) ;   it  is,  however,  questionable  if  this  is  so, 
for  there  must  often  have  been  cases  {x)  in  which  it  w^as 
impossible  to  prove  the  commencement  of  the  user,  and 
yet  when  it  must  have  been  perfectly  clear  that  it  had  not 
lasted  since  the  time  of  Bichard  I.,  so  that,  if  this  were 


iy)  L.  E.,-  4  C.  P.  D.  172 ;      p.  586  ;  5  N.  &  M.  316. 

48  L.  J.,  C.  P.  380.  (*)  See,  for  such  a  case, 

Basa  V.    Gregory ^  L.  R.,   25 
(m?)  Blewitt  V.  Tregonning,      Q.  B.  D.  481  ;  59  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 

per  Patteiofij  J.,   3  A.  &  E.      574. 
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Sect.  1. 


true,  the  claim  would  fail  by  prescription  at  common  law, 
and  also  under  a  presumed  lost  grant,  as  the  evidence 
would  not  he  enough  for  either. 


Nature  of  the  If  a  right  is  claimed  under  the  lost  grant  doctrine,  the 
of  ^^08t  *^*°"^  question  arises  whether  evidence  is  admissible  on  behalf 
grant  and  of  the  party  interested  in  defeating  the  presumption 
rebut.  either  to  prove  positively  as  a  fact  that  no  grant  ever 

was  made,  or  to  show  circumstances  from  which  its  non- 
existence may  reasonably  be  inferred.  Though  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  actual  decision  on  this  point, 
there  have  been  remarks  of  the  judges  bearing  upon 
it,  and  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  a  question  of  consider- 
able moment.  The  answer  to  the  question  appears 
to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  presumption — that  is, 
whether  on  pix)of  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  twenty 
years  it  is  a  conclusive  presumption  of  law  that  there 
was  a  grant,  or  whether  the  evidence  only  raises  a 
presumption  of  fact  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court 
which  has  to  determine  it,  or  of  the  jury  ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  whether  the  Court  or  jury  is  bound  to  make 
the  presumption,  and  find  the  fact  of  a  grant  or  pi'oof  of 
the  user,  or  can  exercise  discretion.  If  the  presumption 
is  conclusive  by  law,  it  is  manifest  that  evidence  to  i^ebut 
would  be  useless  and  out  of  place ;  but  whether  it  is 
admissible  if  the  Court  or  jury  have  to  find  the  fact  of  a 
grant  having  been  made,  depends  on  various  considera- 
tions. It  seems  most  consistent  with  reason  and  authority 
either  that  the  presumption  is  a  conclusive  presumption 
of  law,  or,  if  the  Court  or  jury  have  to  find  the  fact,  that 
evidence  of  user  only  raises  a  rebuttable  presumption — 
that  is,  that  a  grant  may  be  presumed  if  the  evidence  of 
user  is  satisfactory,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— and  that  evidence  may  be  given  to  explain  the  user 
and  to  rebut  the  presumption ;  and  that  if  the  evidence 
of  user  is  not  satisfactory,  though  uncontradicted,  or  if 
evidence  to  rebut  this  presumption  is  given,  it  is  open 


Sect.  1, 
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to  the  Court  or  jury  to  find  the  fact  or  not  according  to     Chap.  II. 
conviction.      The  weight  of  authority  is,  it  is  thought,  . 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter  principle. 

The  question  was  considered  in  the  case  of  Angm  v. 
Balfon,  principally  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
but  it  cannot  be  considered  settled.  Before,  however, 
refening  to  the  elaborate  judgments  and  opinions  de- 
livered in  that  case,  as  it  is  desired  to  do  at  considerable 
length,  two  cases  which  came  before  the  Cornet  between 
the  dates  of  the  judgments  in  Angus  v.  Balton,  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords,  should  be  noticed. 
In  the  case  of  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  v.  Arhuthnot  (y),  one 
question  raised  was  as  to  a  right  to  light  which  was 
claimed  under  a  lost  grant.  Bramwell,  L.  J.,  said : — "  I 
decline  also  to  find  that  there  ever  was  a  grant  which 
has  since  been  lost,  for  I  am  sure  there  never  was ; "  and 
Brett,  L.  J.,  said : — "  With  regard  to  the  question  of  a 
lost  grant,  one  must  observe  that  the  whole  question  was 
raised  in  Angus  v.  Dalton,  which  is  now  before  the  House 
of  Lords  on  appeal  from  this  Court.  It  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  discuss  that  question ;  but  I  may  observe  that  I 
maintain  the  opinion  I  expressed  there,  that  the  question 
is  one  of  fact  which  must  be  considered  in  each  case  when 
such  a  claim  is  put  forward.  That  being  so,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  find  the  existence  of  a  lost  grant  as  a  fact ; 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so  in  this  case."  In  the  other  case, 
y\z,y  Earl  de  la  Warr  v.  Miles  {z)^  Brett,  L.  J.,  said: — 
"  Then  as  regards  the  other  allegation  that  we  ought  to 
presume  a  lost  grant,  the  doctrine  with  regard  to  pre- 
sumption of  lost  grants,  and  what  it  is  necessary  to  prove, 
and  what  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Court,  is  at  the 
present  moment  a  very  much  controverted  matter.  For 
my  part  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  and,  until  cor- 
rected, I  must  hold  to  that  opinion,  that  if  a  judge  is 

(y)  L.  E.,  5  C.  R  D.  393 ;  49  L.  J.,  C.  P.  782. 
(s)  L.  B.,  17  Ch.  D.p.  590 ;  50  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  7t2. 
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Chap.  n.     asked  to  find  the  faot  of  a  grant  and  to  say  that  it  has 
^^'  ^'      been  lost,  he  must  have  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was 


so.  I  decline  to  find  it  here."  There  is  also  an  old  ease, 
Livett  V.  Wilson  (a),  in  which  Best,  C.  J.,  said  that  twenty 
years'  user  would  raise  a  presumption  of  a  grant,  but  a 
judge  ought  not  to  direct  a  jury  on  such  evidence  that 
they  must,  but  that  they  mai/,  from  such  user  presume 
that  there  was  a  grant.  All  these  authorities  show  an 
opinion  that  the  presumption  is  only  a  presumption  of 
fact  which  may  be  rebutted,  and  that  there  is  no  legal 
obligation  to  find  that  a  grant  was  made  and  lost  merely 
because  of  enjoyment  of  twenty  years. 

Anf^m  V.  Passing  now  to  the  case  of  Angm  v.  Dalton^  the  judg- 

Judirments  in  ^^^^^  delivered  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  (6) — for  it  was 
the  Court  of  there  that  the  questions  now  under  consideration  received 
most  attention — first  require  notice.  Brett,  L.  J.,  said : — 
"  This,  then,  being  the  doctrine  which  is  to  be  applied,  a 
question  has  been  raised  whether,  in  applying  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  formally  that  there  has  been  a  grant 
which  is  lost,  or  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  find  the  fact  of 
an  uninterrupted  user  for  twenty  years  after  knowledge 
of  the  burden  imposed  on  the  adjacent  land,  without  going 
on  to  find  the  inference  that  there  has  been  a  grant  and 
that  it  has  been  lost.  That  must  depend  on  whether  the 
inference  is  to  be  treated  as  a  necessary  legal  consequence 
or  as  an  inference  of  fact.  If  it  is  an  inference  merely 
of  law,  I  can  see  no  distinction,  not  even  the  slightest, 
between  the  doctrine,  or  application  of  the  doctrine,  of 
a  lost  grant,  and  the  doctrine  of  prescription  imder  the 
Prescription  Act.  If  we  were  to  hold  that  it  is  a  mere 
inference  of  law,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  doing 
in  an  analogous  form  precisely  what  was  done  by  the 

(a)  3  Bing.   115;  3  L.  J.,  (6)  L.  E.,  4  Q.  B.  D.  162; 

C.  P.  186^     See  also  Gray  v.      43  l,  j    q^  g  225. 
Bond,  2  B.  &  B.  667. 
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judfrment  of  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  which,  I  think,  cannot     Chap.  IT. 
be  supported.      Such  a  decision  is  legislation   and  not  ' 

a  declaration.  ...  In  order,  therefore,  to  support  such  a 
claim  the  existence  of  a  lost  grant  must  be  found  as  a 
fact.  .  .  .  This  raises  another  question — namely,  whether 
the  judge  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  direct  the 
jury  as  a  matter  of  law  to  find  the  fact,  and  if  he  may, 
what  are  the  circumstances  under  which  he  may  or  must 
do  so  'i  It  is  admitted  by  every  one,  I  think,  that  he  is 
bound  to  do  so  when  there  is  evidence  of  twenty  years' 
uninterrupted  user  after  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  no 
other  evidence.  Now  arises  another  question,  which  is, 
what  other  evidence  is  admissible  or  may  be  acted  upon  ? 
Is  it  only  evidence  of  acts  of  interruption?  or  although  no 
act  of  interruption  has  been  done,  may  evidence  be  given 
tending  to  show  that  no  grant  was  in  fact  ever  made  ? 
If  the  parties  are  alive,  may  they  be  called  to  prove  con- 
clusively that  there  never  was  a  grant  ?  If  the  question 
whether  there  ever  wm  a  grant  is  one  of  fact  to  be  found 
by  the  jury,  I  know  of  no  principle  of  law  which  can 
exclude  evidence  tending  to  show  that  there  never  was 
in  fact  such  a  grant."  Thesiger,  L.  J.,  thought  that  the 
authorities  cited  in  the  Court  below  established  that  the 
presumption  of  a  lost  grant  is  not  a  prcesutnptio  Juris  et 
de  jurCy  or,  to  use  other  language,  not  an  absolute  and 
conclusive  bar,  but  that  uninterrupted  enjoyment  for 
twenty  years  raises  such  decisive  presumption  of  a 
right  by  grant  or  otherwise  that  unless  contradicted  or 
explained  the  jury  ought  to  believe  it.  Then  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  which  could  be  given  to  contradict, 
explain,  or  rebut  this  presumption.  Proof  of  the  mere 
origin  of  the  easement  within  the  period  of  legal  memory 
would  not  be  suJQQcient,  for  it  was  to  meet  the  hardship 
which  arose  from  such  proof  preventing  the  acquisition 
of  a  prescriptive  title  that  the  fiction  of  a  grant  made  and 
lost  in  modem  times  was  invented ;  neither  did  he  think 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  such  circumstances  as  woidd 
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Chap.  II.  negative  an  actual  assent  on  the  part  of  the  servient 
^^^'  ^'  owner  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  easement  claimed,  or  to 
prove  dissent  short  of  actual  interruption  or  obstruction 
of  the  enjoyment ;  neither  would  proof  of  unity  of  owner- 
ship and  separation  of  the  tenements  under  such  circimi- 
stances  as  to  negative  the  presumption  of  any  reservation 
or  grant  of  the  easement  claimed  having  actually  been 
made  at  the  time  of  the  separation.  "  In  harmony,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  with  the  last  proposition,"  continued  his 
lordship — and  in  this  he  particularly  seems  to  differ  from 
Brett,  L.  J. — "  is  the  further  proposition  that  the  presump- 
tion cannot  be  rebutted  by  mere  proof  by  the  owner  of 
the  servient  tenement  that  no  grant  was  in  fact  made, 
either  at  the  commencement  or  during  the  continuance  of 
the  enjoyment.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  proposition  has 
been  in  terms  directly  decided,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  among  the  numerous  cases  in  which  ease- 
ments have  been  held  by  the  Courts  to  have  been  acquired 
by  uninterrupted  user  for  twenty  years  only,  there  must 
not  have  been  many  in  which  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement  at  the  time  when  the  period  of  the  user  com- 
menced was  alive  when  the  action  was  tried,  to  contradict, 
if  such  evidence  had  been  admissible,  the  fact  of  a  grant ; 
and  if  such  evidence  were  admissible,  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable that  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  questions  of 
easements  have  been  discussed  no  trace  of  an  opinion  to 
that  effect  should  be  found  in  the  observations  of  the 
judges  (c).  The  correct  view  upon  this  point  I  take  to 
be  that  the  presumption  of  acquiescence,  and  the  fiction 
of  an  agreement  or  grant  deduced  therefrom,  in  a  case 
where  enjoyment  of  an  easement  has  been  for  a  suflBoient 


(c)  The  reason  why  servient  competent  to  give   evidence, 

owners  were  not  called  to  deny  and  that  the  Prescription  Act 

the  making  of  grants  ma}' pro-  had  passed  long  before.  Since 

bably  have   been  that  until  the   Prescription  Act  claims 

14  &  15  Yict.  c.   99  (1851),  under  the  doctrine  of  lost  grant 

parties  to  an  action  were  not  have  been  comparatively  few. 
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period  uninterrupted,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  estoppel  by  Chap.  II. 
conduct  which,  while  it  is  not  conclusive  so  far  as  to  ^^^'  ^' 
prevent  denial  or  explanation  of  the  conduct,  presents  a 
bar  to  any  simple  denial  of  the  fact  which  is  merely  the 
legal  inference  drawn  from  the  conduct.  If  instead  of 
its  being  a  mere  legal  inference  the  Courts  had  considered 
that  it  was  an  inference  of  fact  to  be  drawn  by  juries, 
like  other  inferences  of  fact,  and  in  respect  of  which  the 
servient  owner  might  be  called  as  a  witness  to  negative 
the  fact  by  denial  of  a  grant  ever  having  been  made,  it 
is  difficult  to  underatand  how  judges  could  have  syste- 
matically, as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  admits  they  did, 
directed  juries  to  find  grants  in  cases  in  which  no  one 
had  the  faintest  belief  that  any  grant  had  ever  existed, 
and  where  the  presumption  was  known  to  be  a  mere 
fiction."  Cotton,  L.  J.,  thought  that  twenty  years'  user 
was  sufficient  to  raise  a  presumption  that  the  enjoyment 
had  been  under  a  modem  lost  grant,  and  that  this  pre- 
sumption was  liable  to  be  rebutted.  On  the  question, 
what  evidence  is  sufficient  to  rebut  the  presumption,  his 
lordship  thought,  witli  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the 
Court  below,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  jury 
should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  fact  there  was  such 
a  grant,  and  that  if  the  parties  at  the  trial  had  admitted 
that  there  was  not  in  fact  any  grant,  yet  that  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  rebut  the  presumption  arising  from  the 
twenty  years'  enjoyment.  But,  said  his  lordship,  it  might 
be  argued  that  this  is  contrary  to  what  is  said  in  many 
cases — namely,  that  twenty  years'  enjoyment  raises  a 
presumption  only,  and  that  the  opinion  he  had  expressed 
would  make  such  enjoyment  confer  an  absolute  right; 
but  this  was  not  so.  The  presumption  might  be  rebutted 
by  showing  that  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  was 
not  capable  of  making  a  grant — as,  for  instance,  that  he 
was  tenant  for  life  or  of  unsound  mind — and  he  con- 
sidered that  unless  there  was  such  evidence  the  jury  ought 
to  be  directed  to  find  that  there  had  been  a  grant  since  lost. 
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Chap.  11. 
Sect.  1. 

Judgments 
in  Queen's 
Bench. 


In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  (d)  the  only  judge 
who  touched  the  point  was  Cockbum,  C.  J.  In  his 
most  elaborate  judgment,  he  discussed  fully  the  nature 
of  the  presumption  of  a  lost  grant  arising  from  twenty 
years'  enjoyment;  but  he  did  not  say  what  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  must  be  to  render  it  admissible  to 
rebut  the  presumption.  The  Chief  Justice  thought 
that  Lord  Mansfield  had  placed  the  doctrine  of  this 
presumption  on  its  true  footing,  when  he  said  that 
enjoyment  with  the  servient  owner's  acquiescence  for 
twenty  years  is  such  decisive  presumption  of  a  right 
by  grant  or  otherwise  that,  unless  contradicted  or 
explained,  the  jury  ought  to  believe  it,  but  that  it  is 
impossible  that  length  of  time  can  be  said  to  be  an 
absolute  bar,  like  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  though 
it  is  certainly  a  presumptive  bar  which  ought  to  go  to 
the  jury. 


Judges' 
opinions  in 
House  of 
Lordd. 


In  the  House  of  Lords  (e)  the  case  was  argued  before 
many  of  the  judges,  and  their  opinions,  which  were  of  a 
very  elaborate  character,  were  taken ;  and,  so  far  as  they 
had  relation  to  the  points  now  under  consideration,  were 
as  follows: — Pollock,  B.,  thought  that  the  presumption 
ariaing  from  twenty  years'  enjoyment  cannot  be  treated 
as  conclusive — that  it  is  a  prcpsumptio  juris  et  de  jure 
which  is  not  to  be  rebutted  by  evidence,  but  that  it  is 
conclusive  only  when  the  evidence  of  enjoyment  is  un- 
contradicted and  unexplained.  He,  however,  did  not  go 
very  fully  into  the  subject  of  lost  grant,  as  he  thought 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  right  in  question  in  the  case 
— J.6.,  adjacent  support — could  not  be  supported  on  any 
recognised  principle  of  presumed  grant,  but  that  it 
existed  simply  by  an  absolute  rule  of  law,  that  after 
twenty  years'  enjoyment  a  person  by  common  law  became 


(rf)  L.  R.,  3  Q.  B.  D.  85;  47  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  163. 
{e)  L.  R.,  6  App.  Cas.  740 ;  50  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  689. 
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entitled  to  the  right.     The  opinion  of  Field,  J.,  was  to     ^P-  ^* 

the  same  effect,  and  he  did  not  therefore  touch  upon  the  '—^ 

question.  Lindley,  J.,  also  thought  that  the  easement 
claimed  in  the  case  before  the  House  must  depend  on  an 
absolute  rule  of  law  that  twenty  years'  enjoyment  would 
confer  a  right,  and  that  the  right  could  not  be  attributed 
to  any  presumption  of  a  grant  having  been  made ;  but 
his  opinion  is  of  importance,  as  he  expressed  a  view  that 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  theory  of  presumption  of 
grant  and  tends  to  its  destruction.  His  lordship  said : — 
"The  theory  of  an  implied  grant  was  invented  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  It  afforded  a  technical  common-law 
reason  for  not  disturbing  a  long-continued  open  enjoy- 
ment. But  it  appears  to  me  contrary  to  the  reason  for 
the  theory  itself  to  allow  such  an  enjoyment  to  be 
disturbed  simply  because  it  can  be  proved  that  no  grant 
was  ever  in  fact  made.  If  any  lawful  origin  for  such  an 
enjoyment  can  be  suggested,  the  presumption  in  favour 
of  its  legality  ought  to  be  made.  Nor  am  I  aware  of 
any  instance  in  the  equity  reports  in  which  it  has  been 
held  that  an  easement  openly  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed 
for  twenty  years  has  been  destroyed  simply  by  proof  that 
no  grant  under  seal  was  ever  in  fact  made.  The  theory 
of  an  impHed  grant,  as  distinguished  from  a  legal 
presumption  of  some  lawful  origin,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
untenable  and  practically  misleading,  especially  now  that 
principles  of  equity  as  well  as  of  law  have  to  be  applied 
both  to  trials  with  juries  and  to  trials  without."  Lopes,  J., 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Lindley,  J. ;  Manisty,  J., 
concurred  in  the  opinions  of  Pollock,  B.,  and  Field,  J., 
but  added  some  remarks  of  his  own.  He  considered 
that  the  right  to  support  did  not  depend  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  grant,  but  was  a  right  of  property ;  and, 
assuming  that  to  be  so,  he  thought  that  the  claim  to  the 
right  after  twenty  years'  enjoyment  might  be  defeated 
by  evidence  explanatory  of  the  user  showing  affirmatively 
that  the  owner  of  the  buildings  held  his  property  subject 
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Chap.  IT.     to  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  subjacent  or  adjacent 
^  soil  to  take  away  the  support.     "  It  may  be,"  he  added, 

**  that  the  presumption  might  be  rebutted  in  some  other 
way,  such  as  by  showing  that  the  owner  of  the  adjacent 
or  subjacent  soil  was  under  disability  during  the  time 
when  the  right  of  support  was  alleged  to  have  been 
acquired."  It  is  difficult,  though,  to  see  why  evidence 
of  such  disability,  or,  indeed,  any  other  evidence,  should 
defeat  the  claim,  if  the  right  is  an  absolute  right  which  springs 
up  spontaneously  after  twenty  years'  enjoyment,  and  does 
not  depend  on  the  presumption  of  a  grant ;  such  a  disability 
might  well  be  evidence  that  the  person  under  the  disability 
did  not,  because  he  could  not,  make  a  grant,  but  what 
could  it  have  to  do  with  the  growth  of  an  absolute  right 
of  property  with  which  the  vdll  or  the  capacity  of  the 
servient  owner  had  nothiog  to  do?  Fry,  J.,  thought 
that  the  right  to  support,  which  was  the  right  under 
consideration,  could  not  be  based  upon  a  grant  express 
or  implied,  but  must  depend  on  an  absolute  rule  of 
common  law  that  twenty  years'  miinterrupted  user  would 
confer  a  right.  His  opinion,  therefore,  does  not  explain 
his  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  presumption  involved 
in  the  doctrine  of  lost  grant,  nor  as  to  the  possibility  of 
rebutting  it  by  evidence.  Bowen,  J.,  thought  that  the 
doctrine  of  acquisition  of  easements  by  lost  grant  was 
an  antiquated  relic  of  the  common  law,  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  at  the  present  day  when  equitable 
principles  prevailed,  and  the  technicality  of  the  old 
common  law  had  given  way  to  them.  That  imder  the 
common  law  it  was  necessary  after  long  user  to  seek  for 
the  origin  of  the  user  in  some  form  known  to  and  recog- 
nised by  the  common  law  as  binding,  and  that  the  form 
in  which  the  presumption,  built  upon  a  twenty  years' 
enjoyment,  had  usually  been  framed,  was  that  of  a  lost 
grant  or  covenant,  according  as  the  right  claimed  was  to 
an  affirmative  or  a  negative  easement.  The  taking  of 
twenty  years  as  the  period  for  raising  the  presumption 
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was  a  purely  judge-made  rule,  like    others  which   he     Chap.  II, 
enumerated,  and  at  best    a    mere  maxim  of    evidence  ^' 

recommending  an  inference  which  it  was  for  the  jury  to 
find,  and  which  might  be  rebutted;  and  he  said:  "It 
appears  to  be  manifest,  in  spite  of  some  inexact  ex- 
pressions of  earlier  judges,  that  this  presumption  of  a  lost 
grant  was  nothing  more  than  a  rebuttable  presumption  of 
fact/' 

The  above  is  a  summary  of  the  judgments  and  opinions  judgmenta  of 
of  the  judges.  The  difficulty  is  to  extract  from  them,  ^^©^'^ds. 
differing  as  they  do,  any  certain  rule  or  principle  of  law. 
There  are,  however,  still  the  judgments  of  the  Lords  to  be 
considered,  but  unhappily  these  again  are  not  in  unison. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  right  in  ques- 
tion was  included  in  the  2nd  section  of  the  Prescription  Act, 
and  based  his  judgment  on  that  ground,  and  did  not  enter 
with  any  particularity  into  the  nature  of  the  doctrine  of 
acquisition  by  lost  grant  or  the  possibility  of  rebutting  the 
presumption  by  evidence ;  but  his  lordship  was  evidently 
favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  presuming  a  lost  grant  after 
twenty  years'  uninterrupted  enjoyment.  Lord  Penzance, 
on  the  contrary,  adjudged  that  the  ruling  of  Lush,  J.,  at 
the  trial  was  correct;  that,  according  to  all  authorities, 
a  right  to  support  is  acquired  after  twenty  years'  enjoy- 
ment, and  that  that  right  does  not  rest  upon  the  fact 
of  there  being  an  implied  grant.  His  lordship  felt  con- 
strained to  say  it  was  correct  with  some  reluctance,  because 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  claim  was  held  to  arise 
were  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  it  in  accordance  with  any 
known  principle  of  law.  For  the  reasons  he  explained, 
he  could  not  support  the  conclusion  that  the  right  claimed 
in  the  action  could  be  gained  by  anything  in  the  shape 
of  prescription  or  lost  grant.  Notwithstanding  this,  his 
lordship  did  not  decide  against  the  principle  of  presuming 
a  lost  grant  in  other  cases  if  the  easements  were  appropriate 
for  that  mode  of  acquisition.    Lord  Blackbiun  said  that 

G.  N 
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Chap.  II.     the  modem  doctrine  that  a  jury  ought  to  be  directed  that 

l^^^:  ^•_    if  they  believed  that  there  had  been  what  was  equivalent 

to  adverse  possession  as  of  right  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  they  ought  to  presume  that  it  originated  lawfully — 
that  is,  in  most  cases  by  a  grant — ^must  certainly  have  been 
introduced  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
(21  Jac.  I.  c.  16,  A.D.  1623),  and  that  as  the  earliest  re- 
ported decision  is  that  of  Lewis  v.  Price  in  1761,  referred 
to  in  Serjeant  Williams'  note  to  Yard  v.  Ford{f)y  the 
doctrine  is  not  much  more  than  a  century  old.  He  quite 
agreed  with  what  was  said  by  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn,  that  where  the  evidence  proved  an  adverse 
enjoyment  as  of  right  for  twenty  years  or  little  more, 
and  nothing  else,  ^'  no  one  had  the  faintest  belief  that 
any  grant  had  ever  existed,  and  the  presumption  was 
known  to  be  a  mere  fiction."  "  He  "  (Cockburn,  L.  C.  J.)j 
continued  his  lordship,  '^  thinks  that  thus  to  shorten  the 
period  of  prescription  without  the  authority  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  a  great  judicial  usurpation.  Perhaps  it  was. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  all  legal  fictions,  and 
was  often  said  (with,  I  think,  more  reason)  of  recoveries. 
But  I  take  it  that  when  a  long  series  of  cases  have  settled 
the  law  it  would  produce  intolerable  confusion  if  it  were 
to  be  reversed  because  the  mode  in  which  it  was  intro- 
duced was  not  approved  of,  even  where  it  was  originally 
a  blunder  and  inconvenient :  communis  error  facit  jus. 
But  to  refuse  to  administer  a  long-established  law, 
because  it  was  based  on  a  fiction  of  law,  admitted  to  be 
for  a  purpose,  and  producing  a  result  very  beneficial,  is, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  at  least  as  great  a  usurpation  of  what 
is  properly  the  function  of  the  Legislature  as  it  was  at 
first  to  introduce  that  fiction." 

Uner  must  To  raise  a  presumption  of  a  grant  of  an  easement  after 

o?n>br^^    twenty  years'  user,  it  is  essential  that  the  user  should 

,/)  2SRund.  171. 
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have  beea  enjoyed  as  of  right.  The  period  of  twenty  Chap,  n* 
years  seems  to  have  been  selected  as  the  time  after 
which  a  presumption  of  a  grant  might  be  made  owing 
to  the  circumstance  of  twenty  years  being  the  time  which 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as  suf&cient  for  the  acquisition 
of  easements  by  prescription.  But  that  the  enjoyment 
during  that  period  as  a  matter  of  right  is  essential  to 
raise  a  presumption  of  a  grant,  is  determined  by  the  case 
of  Campbell  v.  Wilson  (g)y  where  Chambre,  J.,  in  sum- 
ming up  to  the  jury,  said  that  if  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  enjoyment  was  adverse,  and  that  it  had  continued 
tweniy  years  and  upwards  before  the  action,  it  was  a 
sufficient  ground  for  their  presuming  a  grant,  and  that 
the  use  of  a  road  as  a  matter  of  right  by  those  who 
claimed  it,  submitted  to  as  a  matter  of  right  by  the 
possessor  of  the  land  over  which  it  was  used,  was  to  be 
considered  as  an  adverse  enjoyment;  but,  he  added,  if 
they  were  satisfied  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence  that 
the  enjoyment  had  been  only  by  leave  or  favour,  or 
otherwise  than  under  a  claim  or  assertion  of  right,  it 
would  repel  the  presumption  of  a  grant ;  and  this  ruling 
of  the  learned  judge  was  approved  by  the  fidl  Court.  It 
appeared  also,  in  that  case,  that  if  the  user  had  been 
shown  to  have  originated  in  a  mistake,  the  presumption  of 
a  grant  could  not  have  been  made. 

A  presumption  of  a  grant  cannot  arise  if  the  person  Igrporanco  of 
against  whom  the  right  is  claimed  was  ignorant  of,  or  ^l  J^t*°*  ^ 
incapable  of  resisting  the   user;  therefore,  no  such  pre-  ^ser rebuts 

..  ,  ,  .      ,  .  •*   ii  presumption 

sumption  can  be  made  agamst  a*  reversioner  if.  the  user  of  a  grant, 
has  taken  place  during  the  occupation  of  the  locus  in  quo 
by  a  tenant  (//).     Twenty  years'  user  as  of  right  during 
a  tenancy,  either  for  life  or  years,  may,  however,  raise  a 
presumption  of  a  grant  against  the  termor,  and  so  esta- 


(g)  3  East,  294. 

(h)  Daniel  y.  North,  11  East,  370. 
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Chap.  n.     blish  an  easement  against  him  during  the  continuance  of 


Sect.  1. 


the  term  {i) ;  and  if  the  user  of  the  easement  began 
before  the  tenancy  in  the  servient  tenement,  a  presump- 
tion of  a  grant  may  be  made  against  the  reversioner  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years  from  its  commencement,  even 
though  the  tenancy  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  user  {J).  The  effect  of  inability 
to  resist  the  enjoyment  of  support  and  to  prevent  it 
ripening  into  an  easement  was  one  of  the  points  which 
came  so  prominently  before  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Angus 
V.  Daltoriy  which  has  already  been  alluded  to  at  consider- 
able length,  and  which  will  again  demand  attention  when 
acquisition  by  prescription  has  to  be  considered.  The 
effect  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  servient  owner  to 
resist  will  then  have  to  be  discussed  at  length  in  con- 
nection with  this  great  case,  and  as  the  principle  of  law 
is  the  same,  whether  the  claim  is  made  under  a  presumed 
lost  grant  of  modem  date  or  by  prescription  which  pre- 
sumes an  ancient  grant,  all  further  remarks  are  reserved 
until  Acquisition  by  Prescription  is  considered,  and  the 
effect  on  prescription  of  legal  incapacity  or  physical 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  servient  owner  to  resist  the 
user. 


Effect  of  an  The  fact  that  an  easement  was  originally  enjoyed  under 
on  presump-  an  agreement  not  under  seal  does  not  prevent  the  presump- 
^°^*  tion  of  a  grant  subsequently  to  the  agreement,  if  more  than 

twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  agree- 
ment, and  if  the  licence  has  not  been  renewed  within  that 
period  (A). 

Implied  grant  Another  important  question  on  the  subject  of  implied 
and^^       grants  of  easements,  about  which  considerable  difference 

tinuons  ease- 
ments. 


(0  Bright  v.  Walker,  1  C,      C.  686;  2  L.  J.,  K.  B.  136. 
.  &  E.  p.  221.  m  Dewhirst    v.     Wrtgle 

(J)  Cross  V.  LewiSf  2  B.  &     C.  !P.  Cooper,  note,  p.  329. 
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of  opinion  has  existed,  is  whether  an  owner  of  land  who     Chap.  II. 
has  heen  in  the  habit  of  using  apparent  and  continuous  ^'  ^' 

i7?«i^«-easenient8  in  his  own  soil  duiing  unity  of  owner- 
ship, does  or  does  not  grant  or  reserve  a  right  to  them 
by  impKcation,  if  he,  without  any  special  stipulation,  and 
without  using  any  general  words  (/),  which  could  operate 
as  a  grant  or  reservation  of  them,  conveys  to  a  purchaser 
that  portion  of  his  land  for  the  beneficial  occupation  of 
which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  them,  or  reserves 
that  portion,  granting  to  a  purchaser  the  quasi-aeTyient 
tenement.  This  question  has  received  much  consideration, 
both  in  the  Courts  of  common  law  and  equity ;  and  as  the 
decisions  are  somewhat  conflicting,  the  various  cases  will  Cases  con- 
now  be  considered  in  succession,  and  the  apparent  result  *^  ® 
of  them. 

The  first  case  to  be  noticed  on  this  subject  is  Pt/er  v.  Pyer  v.  Carter, 
Carter  (m),  which  was  an  action  for  stopping  a  drain. 
The  houses  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  adjoined  each 
other,  and  had  been  previously  one  house  which  had  been 
converted  into  two,  one  being  sold  to  the  defendant,  and 
the  other,  at  a  subsequent  time,  to  the  plaintiff.  The 
drain  in  question  ran  under  the  plaintiff's  house,  and 
thence  under  the  defendant's.  It  was  decided  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  have  the  use  of  the  drain  by 
implied  grant,  as  it  was  used  at  the  time  of  the  defendant's 
purchase.  It  was  said  in  the  judgment  that  it  seemed 
in  accordance  with  reason  that  where  the  owner  of  two 
or  more  adjoining  houses  sells  one  the  purchaser  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  drains  from  his 
house,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  drains  necessary  to  be 

{l)  The  operation  of  general  ownership  in  one  part  of  his 

words  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  property   for    the    bene6cial 

and  of  the  Conveyancing  and  enjoyment  of  another  which 

Law  of  Property  Act,   1881,  heisthenconveying,  has  been 

upon    ytia«i- easements  which  considered  an^^,  pp.  1 39 — 151. 

a  landowner  has  been  in  the  (w)  1  H.  &  N.  916;  26  L. 

habit  of  using  during  unity  of  J.,  Exch.  258. 
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Chap.  U.  used  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  adjoining  house,  without 
_Sectj^  express  reservation  or  grant,  inasmuch  as  he  purchases 
the  house  such  as  it  is,  and  that  if  that  were  not  so,  the 
inconvenience  and  nuisances  in  towns  would  be  very  great. 
It  was  also  said  that  it  had  been  argued  that  there  could 
be  no  implied  agreement  unless  the  easement  was  apparent 
and  continuous,  and  that  the  defendant  stated  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  drain  at  the  time  of  his  purchase ; 
but  it  was  clear  he  must  have  known,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  some  drain  existed,  and  if  he  had  inquired 
he  would  have  known  of  this  drain;  that,  therefore,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  such  a  drain  could  not  have  been 
supposed  to  have  existed,  and  that  by  "  apparent  signs " 
must  be  understood  not  only  those  which  must  necessarily 
be  seen,  but  those  which  might  be  seen  or  known  on  a 
careful  inspection  by  a  peraon  ordinarily  conversant  with 
the  subject.  This  decision  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment,  and  has  been  approved  on  various  occasions; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  good  law  now,  so  far  as  it  supports  an  implied 
reservation  of  easements  on  partition  of  an  estate.  The 
first  remark  tending  to  restrict  the  principle  of  law 
established  thereby,  though  it  did  not  pretend  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  case,  was  made  by  Martin,  B.,  in  his 
Doddv.  judgment  in  the  case  of  Dodd  y.  Burchell  (n),  when  he 

said : — "  Pf/er  v.  Carter  went  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
law;  but, if  considered,  that  decision  cannot  be  complained 
of,  for  if  a  man  has  tw^o  fields  drained  by  an  artificial 
ditch  cut  through  both,  and  he  grants  to  another  person 
one  of  the  fields,  neither  he  nor  the  grantee  can  stop  up 
the  drain,  for  there  would  be  the  same  right  of  drainage 
as  before,  since  the  land  was  sold  with  the  drain  in  it.  I 
agree  with  the  law  as  laid  down  in  that  case,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  supported  without  extending  the  doctrine  to  a 
right  of  way." 

{ti)  1  H.  &  C.  113;  31  L.  J.,  Exch.  364. 
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A  similar  decision  was  given  by  the  House  of  Lords,  Chap.  11. 
on  appeal,  in  the  Scotch  case  Etcart  v.  Cochrane  {o). 
In  that  case  an  owner  of  two  adjoining  properties  made  -f,^^^^^^' 
a  tanyard  in  one,  and  laid  a  drain  from  the  tanyard  to 
a  cesspool  in  the  other  property,  which  was  a  garden. 
Subsequently  he  sold  the  tanyard  and  afterwards  the 
garden,  the  drain  remaining  unaltered.  It  was  held  that 
the  purchaser  of  the  tanyard  was  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  drain.  In  his  judgment  Lord  Campbell  laid  down 
the  principles  of  law  in  the  following  therms,  and  distinctly 
referred  to  Pyer  v.  Carter^  without  disapprobation : — "  I 
consider  the  law  of  Scotland  as  well  as  the  law  of 
England  to  be  that  when  two  properties  are  possessed 
by  the  same  owner,  and  there  has  been  a  severance  made 
of  part  from  the  others,  anything  which  was  used  and 
was  necessary  for  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  that  part 
of  the  property  which  is  granted  shall  be  considered  to 
follow  from  the  grant,  if  there  are  the  usual  words  in 
the  conveyance.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  usual  words 
are  essentially  necessary ;  but  where  there  are  the  usual 
words,  I  cannot  doubt  that  that  is  the  law.  In  the  case 
of  Pyer  v.  Carter  that  is  laid  down  as  the  law  of  England, 
which  will  apply  to  any  drain  or  any  other  easement 
which  is  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  property. 
And  we  have  quotations  from  the  Scotch  authorities 
showing  that  the  law  is  the  same  in  both  parts  of  the 
island."  There  can  be  no  dispute  but  that  this  decision 
was  correct,  as  the  quam-diormii^Jii  part  was  that  first 
granted,  but  as  Ijord  Campbell  approved  of  the  decision 
in  Pyer  v.  Carter^  it  is  an  authority  for  the  counter- 
proposition  that  if  the  quasi-A-OTmnsjit  part  had  been 
retained,  the  grantor  of  the  servient  part  would  have 
become  subject  to  an  easement  over  it  under  an  implied 
reservation. 

In  Worthington  v.  Gimson  (p)  the  case  of  Pyer  v.  Carter  Worthiufjfon 
was  noticed,  and  its  authority  was  not  disputed.  ^'  ^'""'^"• 

(o)  4  Macq.  117. 

\p)  2  E.  &  E.  618;  29  L.  J.,Q.  B.  116. 
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Chap.  II. 
Sect.  1. 

Pearson  v, 
Spencer, 


Polden  y. 
Bastard. 


Watts  V. 
Kelson, 


In  Pearson  v.  Spencer  {q)^  which  was  an  action  about 
a  right  of  way,  it  was  said,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench : — "  We  do  not  think  that  on  severance 
of  two  tenements  any  right  to  use  ways,  which  during 
the  unity  of  possession  have  been  used  and  enjoyed  in 
fact,  passes  to  the  owner  of  the  dissevered  tenement, 
unless  there  be  something  in  the  conveyance  to  show 
an  intention  to  create  the  right  to  use  these  ways  de  novo. 
We  agree  with  what  is  said  in  Worthington  v.  GumoHf 
that  in  this  respect  there  is  a  distinction  between  con- 
tinuous easements,  such  as  drains,  &c.,  and  discontinuous 
easements,  such  as  a  right  of  way." 

The  next  case  in  which  this  doctrine  of  law  is  recog- 
nised, and  recognised,  indeed,  in  very  express  terms,  is 
Polden  V.  Bastard  (r),  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
Erie,  C.  J.,  in  his  judgment  in  that  case,  in  which  the 
other  judges  concurred,  said : — "  There  is  a  distinction 
between  easements,  such  as  a  right  of  way,  or  easements 
used  from  time  to  time,  and  easements  of  necessity,  or 
continuous  easements.  The  cases  recognise  this  dis- 
tinction, and  it  is  clear  law  that  upon  a  severance  of 
tenements,  easements  used  of  necessity,  or  in  their  nature 
continuous,  will  pass,  by  implication  of  law,  without  any 
words  of  grant ;  but  vrith  regard  to  easements  which  are 
used  from  time  to  time  only,  they  do  not  pass  unless  the 
owner,  by  appropriate  language,  shows  an  intention  that 
they  should  pass."  The  distinction  between  continuous 
and  discontinuous  easements  has,  however,  more  recently 
been  considerably  modified,  as  the  cases  to  be  presently 
mentioned  will  show. 

In  the  case  of  Watts  v.  Kelson  («),  the  principle 
of  the  decision  in  Pj/er  v.   Carter  was  followed  by  the 


(q)  IB.&S.  571:  affirmed 
in  Exchequer  Chamber,  3  B.  & 
S.  761.  In  Glavev,  Harding, 
27  L.  J.,  Exch.  286,  it  was 
intimated  that  a  right  of  way 
may   be    a    continuous    and 


apparent  easement,  and,  as 
such,  pass  by  implied  grant. 

(r)  L.  K.,  1  Q.  B  166;  35 
L.  J.,  Q.B.  92;  7  B.  &  S.  130. 

(s)  L.  K.,  6  Ch.  Ap.  166; 
40  L.  J.,  Ch.  126. 
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Lords  Justioes,  and  the  passage  above   cited   from   the     Ghap.  n. 
judgment  of    Erie,   C.   J.,   in   Polden   v.   Bastardy  was      ^^^'  ^' 
expressly  approved. 

After    Watts  v.   Kelson  came  the  cases  of  Banies  v.  BamesY. 
Loach  (t),  Allen  v.  Tat/lor  {h)  and  Phillips  v.  Low  {v).     In  ^.^^i^J^** 
these  cases  the  owner  of  property  alienated  it  in  two  parts  and  Phunpi 
simultaneously,  and  it  was  held  that  the  respective  alienees 
took  their  respective  portions  burdened  in  the  one  case  and 
benefited  in  the  other  by  an  implied  grant  of  an  easement 
of  light. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  cases  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Pycr  V.  Carter^  as  to  implied  reservation  of  easements, 
has  been  disapproved,  two  more  recent  cases  must  be 
noticed.  The  first.  Brown  v.  Alabaster  (w)^  is  not  an  Brown  w 
authority  to  support  the  doctrine  of  Pyer  v.  Cartel^  as  to  ^^«^^''- 
implied  reservation  of  apparent  and  continuous  easements, 
for  the  case  was  one  in  which  the  easement  was  claimed 
by  implied  grant ;  but  it  is  an  authority  which  modifies 
the  principle  laid  down  in  Pearson  v.  Spencer  and  Polden 
V.  Bastardy  as  to  the  distinction  between  continuous  and 
discontinuous  easements ;  for  it  lays  down  the  principle 
that  a  right  of  way,  if  the  way  be  a  defined  and  made 
path,  though  not  an  apparent  and  continuous  easement, 
may  be  as  much  subject  to  the  rule  governing  those 
easements  as  if  it  were.  An  owner  of  three  houses  in 
a  row,  along  the  back  of  which  there  was  a  defined  and 
made  path  from  a  road  to  the  two  farthest  of  the  three 
houses,  clearly  formed  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  of  those 
two  houses  only,  sold  the  two  farthest  houses  "  together 
with  the  rights,  easements,  and  appurtenances  thereto 
belonging."     The  right  of  way  claimed,  being  over  the 


(0  L.  E.,  4  a  B.  D.  494;  {v)  L.  R.,  (1892)  1  Ch.  47 ; 

48  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  756.  61  L.  J.,  Ch.  44. 

(t/)  L.  E  ,  16  Ch.  D.  355 ;  {w)  L.  E.,  37  Ch.  D.  490 

50  L.  J.,  Ch.  178.  57  L.  J.,  Ch.  2bb, 
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Chap.  II.  vendor's  ground,  was  not  strictly  an  "  easement "  belong- 
^^^'  ^'  ing  to  the  houses  sold,  or  "  appurtenant ''  to  them  ;  yet  it 
was  held  that  the  purchasers  of  the  two  houses  became 
entitled  to  the  right  of  way  by  implied  grant,  because  it 
was  manifest  that  when  the  path  was  made  it  was  made 
for  the  use  of  those  houses  and  of  them  only,  and  was 
there  in  existence  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  evidently 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  occupiers  of  the  property 
T/ionias\.  severed.  The  other  case,  Thomas  v.  Owm{x)^  not  only 
confirms  the  view  in  Brown  v.  Alabaster^  that  a  right 
of  way,  if  the  way  is  defined  and  evidently  intended  as 
a  permanent  way,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  apparent  and 
continuous  easement,  but  is  a  distinct  authority  in  support 
of  the  principle  of  Pyer  v.  Carter^  that  an  easement  may 
be  resen' ed  as  well  as  grcgited  by  implication,  if  it  is  of 
an  apparent  and  continuous  character,  and  (probably)  if 
there  be  any  other  circumstance  to  support  the  view  that 
it  must  have  been  intended  that  such  an  easement  should 
be  reserved.  The  probability  of  the  need  of  such  an 
additional  circumstance  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  this 
case  such  a  circumstance  did  exist — ^viz.,  at  the  time  of 
the  grant  of  the  lease  of  the  servient  tenement  the  usier 
of  the  way  by  the  tenant  of  the  lessor  was  in  active 
operation,  and  the  learned  judge  said  it  would  have  been 
in  derogation  of  the  lessor's  previous  grant  of  the  right 
of  way  to  that  tenant  if  he  had  made  the  lease  to  the 
servient  owner  without  reserving  the  right ;  but  he  also 
said  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  consider  how  the  matter 
would  have  stood  if  the  lessor  had  himself  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  dominant  estate  at  the  date  of  the  lease  to  the 
defendant, — intimating  that  it  might  have  been  different 
in  that  case.  If  he  had  been,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  have  been  considered  that  there  was  no  implied 
reservation  of  the  easement,  and  consequently  that,  when 
the  lease   of   the  dominant  tenement  was  subsequently 

(x)  L.  R.,  20  Q.  B.  D.  225 ;  57  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  198. 
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Djade  to  the  plaintiff,  there  oould  have  been  no  implied     Chap.  II 
grant  of  the  right  to  him  (y). 


Sect.  1. 


A  case  in  which  the  doctrine  was  very  much  limited, 
and  in  which  the  authority  of  Pyer  v.  Carter  was 
questioned,  is  Sttffield  v.  Brown  {z)^  which  was  argued  Sfpeidw 
before  Lord  Westbury,  L.  C.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  facts  of  this  case,  but  the  observations  of 
Lord  Westbury  are  to  the  effect  that  on  a  grant  by  an 
owner  of  an  entire  heritage,  of  part  of  that  heritage,  as 
it  is  then  "used  and  enjoyed,"  there  will  pass  to  the 
grantee  all  those  continuous  and  apparent  easements 
which  have  been,  and  are  at  the  time  of  the  grant, 
used  by  the  owner  of  the  entirety  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parcel  granted ;  but  that  if  the  owner  sells  the  servient 
part  of  his  estate,  there  are  not  reserved  to  him,  in  the 
absence  of  express  stipulation,  such  continuous  and  appa- 
rent easements  as  have  been  used  by  the  owner  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unsold  portion  during  the  unity  of  owner- 
ship, for  the  grantor  cannot  derogate  from  his  own 
absolute  grant  so  as  to  claim  rights  over  the  land  sold, 
even  though  they  were  ^wflr/?«-easements  of  an  apparent 
and  continuous  character  at  the  time  of  the  grant.  His 
lordship  next  proceeded  to  explain  the  fallacy  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  the  case  of 
Ptjer  V.  Carter^  and  declared  that  he  could  not  look  upon 


(y)  It  may  be  remarked  in 
this  case  that  the  point  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked,  that 
as  the  plaintiff  at  the  time  of 
the  grant  of  the  defendant's 
lease  was  merely  a  yearly 
tenant  not  holdiog  under  any 
deed,  his  user  of  the  way  could 
only  have  been  a  mere  licence, 
not  an  easement,  and  there- 
lore  revocable,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, when  the  lease  of 
the    servient   tenement    was 


granted  to  the  defendant  in 
1873  without  any  reservation 
of  the  right  of  way  that  must 
have  operated  as  a  revocation 
of  the  licence  to  the  plaintifi', 
and  thus  that  no  right  was 
really  reserved,  and  no  reserva- 
tion should  have  been  implied, 
and  that  no  grant  of  the  right 
to  the  plaintiff  coidd  be  im- 
plied in  1878. 

^2)  33  L.  J.,  Ch.  249. 
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Crotaley  v. 
LigktowUr, 

Wheeldon  v. 
Burrotcn, 


that  case  as  rightly  decided,  and  that  he  must  wholly 
refuse  to  accept  it  as  any  authority.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Lord  Westbiiry  was  careful  to 
explain  that  throughout  his  judgment  he  w^as  speaking  of 
cases  where  the  easement  claimed  had  no  legal  existence 
anterior  to  the  unity  of  ownership,  but  is  claimed  as 
arising  for  the  first  time  by  implied  grant  or  reservation 
uj)on  the  disposition  of  one  of  two  adjoining  tenements 
by  the  owner  of  both.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Westbury 
was  approved  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  L.  C,  in  the  case  of 
Crossley  and  Sons  {Limited)  v.  Lightoicler  (a). 

The  decision  of  Lord  "Westbury  in  Snffiekl  v.  Brown 
was  followed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Wheeldon  v. 
Burrows  (6),  in  which  case  an  endeavour  was  made  to 
extend  the  doctrine  of  Pyer  v.  Carter  as  to  implied  reser- 
vation of  apparent  continuous  easements  to  rights  to  light, 
on  the  ground  that  a  right  to  light,  being  evidenced  by 
the  existence  of  a  window,  is  apparent  and  continuous. 
This,  however,  was  not  allowed,  and  Thesiger,  L.  J., 
giving  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  said  that 
two  propositions,  which  might  be  stated  as  the  general 
rules  governing  cases  of  this  kind,  might  be  derived 
from  the  cases  which  had  been  cited:  first,  that  on  the 
grant  by  the  owner  of  a  tenement  of  part  of  that  tene- 
ment as  it  is  then  used  and  enjoyed,  there  will  pass 
to  the  grantee  all  those  apparent  and  continuous  ease- 
ments (by  which  he  meant,  he  said,  gwast-easements) — 
or,  in  other  words,  all  those  easements  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  reasonable  enjoyment  of  the  property  granted, 
and  which  have  been  and  are  at  the  time  of  the  grtmt  used 
by  the  owner  of  the  entirety  for  the  benefit  of  the  part 
granted;  and,  secondly,  that  if  the   grantor  intends  to 


(o)  L.E.,  2Ch.Ap.p.486; 
36  L  J.,  Ch.  p.  590. 

ih)  L.  E.,  12  Ch.  D.  31; 
48  L.  J.,  Ch.  853.     See  also 


RussellY.  Watts,  L.  R.,  25  Ch. 
D.  559:  on  appeal,  L.  B.,  10 
App.  Cas.  5y0 ;  55  L.  J.,  Ch. 
158. 
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reserve  any  right  over  the   tenement   granted,  it  is  his     C?hap.  II. 

duty  to  reserve  it  expressly  in  the  grant,  except  in  the  __Sect.  1. 

case  of  easements  of  necessity.  Speaking  of  Pyer  v. 
Carter,  the  Lord  Justice  said  that  that  case  seemed  to  be 
the  first  to  break  the  then  unbroken  current  of  authority 
upon  this  point,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  as 
wide  as  they  possibly  could  be,  and  broke  in  upon  the 
rule  established  by  the  previous  decisions,  for  the  Court 
laid  down  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  implied 
reservation  and  implied  grant  of  easements.  "  Now, 
although  it  is  possible,"  said  his  lordship,  "that  the 
actual  decision  in  Pyer  v.  Carter  may  not  be  overruled, 
the  principles  there  enunciated  were  clearly  and  distinctly 
overruled  by  the  same  Court  in  White  v.  Bass  "  (c) ;  and 
later  in  the  judgment,  he  added,  with  reference  to  the 
case  of  Watts  v.  Kehon,  "Now  the  only  case  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  which  is  suggested  as  being  opposed  to 
those  two  decisions  " — i,e.y  Suffield  v.  Brown  and  Crossley 
and  Sons  {Limited)  v.  Lightowler — "is  Watts  v.  Kelson, 
and  no  doubt  there  are  observations  of  Mellish,  L.  J.,  to 
the  effect  that  the  order  of  conveyance  in  point  of  date  is 
immaterial,  that  Pyer  v.  Carter  is  good  sense  and  good 
law,  and  that  most  of  the  common  law  judges  have  not 
approved  of  Lord  Westbury's  observations.  But,  putting 
aside  for  the  moment  that  this  was  a  mere  dictum  of  the 
Lord  Justice  during  the  argument,  I  must  observe  that 
this  is  not  exactly  so,  as  in  White  v.  Bass  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  had  distinctly,  as  regards  the 
reasoning  of  Pyei^  v.  Carter,  overruled  that  case.  No 
doubt,  also,  James,  L.  J.,  says,  *  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
decision  in  Pyer  v.  Carter,^  but  in  the  considered  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  when,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  say 
that  Suffield  v.  Brown  was  not  law,  one  would  have 
thought  there  woidd  have  been  something  distinct  upon 

{c)  7  H.  &  N.  722 ;  31  L.  J.,  Exch.  283. 
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Other  oases. 


Besult  of  the 
authorities. 


the  point,  there  is  not  one  word  to  the  effect  of  that  which 
had  been  said  by  the  Lords  Justices  during  the  argument. 
.  .  .  Therefore  JFatts  v.  Kelson  is  no  authority  to  justify 
us  in  overruling  Suffield  v.  Broicn^  still  less  for  overruling 
it,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  case  of  Crossley  and  Sons  v. 
Lig/itoicler,^^  Subsequently  to  this  the  Lord  Justice  tried 
to  explain  Pj/er  v.  Carter  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

Besides  the  above  there  have  been  various  other  cases 
in  which  the  principle  is  maintained  that,  if  a  grantor 
wishes  to  reserve  any  right  to  himself  at  all  inconsistent 
or  at  variance  with  the  grant,  or  in  any  way  in  derogation 
of  it,  he  must  do  so  in  plain  and  express  terms,  and  that 
such  a  reservation  cannot  be  implied  (d). 

The  decisions  in  the  recent  cases  above  considered  have 
unfortunately  not  tended  to  simplify,  define  or  render  the 
rule  of  law  clear  as  to  impUed  grants  and  reservations  of 
continuous  and  discontinuous  easements  on  severance  of 
property.  The  eflFect  has  tended  rather  to  indecision  than 
to  settlement  of  the  principles  of  law,  for  if  they  have 
done  no  more  they  have  grafted  exceptions  on  rules  which 
were  clear  and  precise  and  sound  in  principle.  In  trying 
to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion,  however,  as  to  the  law  as 
it  now  stands,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  distinguish 
between  those  cases  in  which  some  general  words  affecting 
the  matter  are  to  be  found,  and  those  in  which  there  are 
none,  for  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  confused.  If  there 
are  any  general  words  (in  some  cases  even  the  word 
"appurtenances"  only),  the  question  cannot  be  one  as 
to  an  implied  grant,  but  of  construction  of  the  general 
words  used  in  the  deed ;  and  these,  if  they  have  any 
effect  whatever,  must  operate  as  an  express  grant,  and 
questions  of  implication  are  excluded.     Questions  as  to 


{d)  Belly,  Love,  L.  E.,  10 
Q.  B.  D.  547  ;  62  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
290 :  in  H.  Z.,  L.  R.,  9  App. 
Gas.  286  ;  53  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  257. 


Mwidy  V.  Duke  of  Rutland^ 
L.  R,  23  Oh.  D.  89.  Taws  v. 
Knowles,  L.  R.,  (1891)  2  Q.  B. 
564;  60  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  641. 
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implied  grants  or  reservation  of  apparent  and  continuous     Chap.  II. 
or  discontinuous  easements  can  onlv  arise  when  there  are  _   ^^  '    ' 
no  words  whatever  to  be  construed;  and  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind  as  a  preliminary  principle. 

Taking  this  to  be  so,  we  find  that  a  distinction  has  at 
times  been  drawn  between  claims  to  easements  that 
had  a  separate  existence  as  easements  at  some  previous 
time,  when  the  property  severed  formed  two  distinct 
estates,  and  which  had  become  extinct  owing  to  a  union 
of  the  dominant  and  servient  tenements,  and  usages 
similar  to  easements  adopted  by  a  landowner  for  the  first 
time  during  union  of  ownership  ;  and  the  first  result 
to  be  derived  from  the  above  cases  is  that,  although 
such  a  distinction  waB  held  to  prevail  until  recently, 
it  would  not  be  maintained  now.  It  has  been  esta- 
blished that  the  fact  of  such  earlier  separation  of  the 
property  has  a  material  effect  when  the  question  turns 
upon  such  general  words  in  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  part 
of  an  estate  as  **with  the  easements  used  and  enjoyed 
therewith "  ;  and  some  of  the  cases  indicate  a  similar 
effect  if  there  are  no  general  words  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  if  the  question  is  as  to  a  grant  or  reservation 
of  continuous  and  apparent  easements  by  implied  grant. 
The  result  of  the  authorities  mentioned  above,  how- 
ever, seems  now  to  be,  that  it  matters  not  whether 
there  was  such  anterior  existence  or  not.  If  there  were 
such  anterior  existence  no  doubt  can  arise,  and  if  there 
were  not  the  decisions  in  Pyer  v.  Carter ^  JEwart  v.  Cochrane^ 
and  the  recent  cases  of  Broicn  v.  Alabaster  (in  which  the 
easement  in  question  did  not  exist  before  unity  of  owner- 
ship) and  Thoman  v.  Oxcen  (in  which  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  dominant  and  servient  tenements  had  ever  been 
separate  properties)  are  authorities  to  fairly  establish  the 
view,  that  for  the  purpose  of  implying  a  grant  of  apparent 
and  continuous  easements  on  division  of  a  property  it 
matters  not  that  such  easements  never  had  existence  as 
easements  anterior  to  unity  of  ownership. 
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Sect  1  . 

'  was  made  in  Pearson  v.  Spa^cer^  Worthington  v.  Gimsoriy 

and  Poldcn  v.  Bastard  hetween  continuous  and  discon- 
tinuous easements,  though  not  altogether  abrogated,  has 
been  very  much  modified;  for  Brown  v.  Alabaster  and 
Thomas  v.  Oicen  are  decisions  that  if  ways  are  made  in 
a  defined  direction  and  between  fixed  bounds,  and  are 
evidently  intended  to  be  permanently  attached  to  one  part 
of  a  property  for  the  sole  use  thereof,  no  distinction  can 
be  made  between  a  right  of  way,  which  is  a  discontinuous 
easement,  and  a  continuous  easement,  though  probably 
it  would  still  be  held  that  no  grant  could  be  implied  on 
division  of  a  property  if  the  way  were  an  ill-defined  track, 
immetalled,  and  unpaved,  over  unenclosed  groimd  of  the 
vendor  of  the  would-be  dominant  estate. 

The  last  result  to  be  obtained  from  the  recent  cases  as 
to  implied  grants  on  division  of  a  property  is,  that  the 
distinction  between  implied  grants  and  implied  reser- 
vation of  apparent  easements  has  been  much  modified. 
In  Pf/er  v.  Carter  the  two  were  put  on  the  same  footing ; 
but  this,  as  already  shown,  was  highly  disapproved  of  in 
the  subsequent  cases  of  Suffield  v.  Brown  and  Wheeldon 
V.  Burrows;  and  it  was  held  that  if  a  grantor  of  part  of 
his  estate  vrishes  to  reserve  an  easement  over  it  for  him- 
self, it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  in  express  terms,  as  such 
resen-ation  cannot  be  implied,  being  in  derogation  of  his 
grant.  And  the  same  view  was  maintained  in  the  case 
of  Tares  v.  Knowles  (^),  in  which  the  owner  of  a  house 
and  garden  built  a  second  house  in  the  gcirden,  and  walled 
off  a  strip  of  the  garden  by  the  second  house  to  serve  as 
a  special  way  from  the  old  house  to  a  back  street  and  used 
it  continually.  Yet,  because  on  separation  of  the  two  houses, 
when  the  strip  with  the  path  went  with  the  new  house, 
no  express  reservation  was  made  of  the  right  of  way  from 
the  old  house,  the  right  was  disallowed.     In  Thomas  v. 

(0  L.  E.,  (1891)  2  Q.  B.  564 ;  GO  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  641. 
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Oicen^  however,  a  reservation  of  a  right  of  way  was  dis-     ^^V*  P* 

tinctiy  allowed  to  be  implied  without  any  words  of  reser-  . 

vation  in  the  grant,  as  the  condition  and  direction  of  the 

road,  as  well  as  the  long  user  of  it  for  the  sole  benefit  of 

the  part  of  the  estate  reserved,  was  considered  proof  positive 

that  the  grantor  of  the  servient  tenement  must  have  intended 

to  reserve  the  right  of  way. 

Thus  the  old  rule,  that  upon  severance  of  an  estate,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  express  grant,  those  ^ua^t-easements 
which  the  owner  of  the  entirety  has  been  accustomed  to 
use  for  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  part  sold  over  the 
part  retained,  if  of  an  apparent  and  continuous  character, 
will  be  given  to  the  grantee  by  implied  grant,  but  that 
similar  easements  cannot  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  of 
the  part  retained  by  implied  reservation,  has  been  almost 
swept  away. 


ACQUISITION   OP   EASEMENTS   UNDER  AN   ACT  OF 

PARLIAMENT. 

The  next  mode  by  which  easements  may  be  acquired  Aoquifiitioii 
is  under,  or  by  virtue  of,  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  ^^Se* 
Parliament.     Some  observations  have  already  been  made 
in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter  on  this  mode  of  acquiring 
easements,  and  a  doubt  was  suggested  whether  an  easement 
acquired  imder  or  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
not  in  the  eye  of  the  law  acquired  under  an  implied  grant 
or  covenant  presumed  to  have  been  made  by  the  owner  of 
the  servient  tenement  in  favour  of  the  dominant  owner. 
"Without  discussing  this  point  more  fully,  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  to  consider  the  acquisititfi^ 
of  easements  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  a  distinct 
mode  by  which  they  may  be  gained. 

Easements  may  be  acquired  under  an  Act  of  Parlia-  Byexpreas 
ment,  either  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Act,  or  by  apparent 

G.  o 
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intention  of 
the  Act. 


the  implied  intention.  Wliere  a  severance  of  surfaoe  land 
from  the  subjacent  mines  is  created  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  a  right  is  expressly  given  to  the  mine-owner  to  dig 
through  the  surface  to  obtain  the  minerals,  and  carry  them, 
when  gained,  over  the  land,  it  is  the  expressed  intention  that 
the  mine-owner  shall  have  the  rights  or  easements  named ; 
but  they  may  be  also  given  by  the  Act  by  implication, 
according  to  its  apparent  intention :  thus,  in  the  case  of 
Bishop  V.  North  {g)y  a  canal  Act  gave  power  to  mine- 
owners,  if  they  should  find  it  expedient,  to  make  any 
railways  or  roads  over  the  intermediate  land  of  strangers 
from  their  mines  to  the  canal ;  and  it  was  held  that  the 
power  to  make  ani/  railways  was  not  to  be  limited  to  that 
class  of  railways  known  when  the  Act  was  passed,  but 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  to  authorise  the 
making  of  such  railroads  as  should  from  time  to  time  be 
found  necessary,  and  that  power  was  given  by  implication 
to  use  locomotive  engines  thereon,  although  those  machines 
were  unknown  when  the  Act  was  passed.  And  in  the  case 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railitay  Company  v. 
Evans  (A),  where  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1754  had 
given  power  to  make  a  canal  which  had  subsequently 
become  vested  in  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  held  that,  though 
nothing  was  said  about  the  subjacent  minerals,  the  Act 
had  impliedly  given  a  right  to  support  from  them  for  the 
canal. 


Grant  under        The  acquisition  of  an  easement  under  the  provisions  of 

immediate  or    an  Act  of  Parliament  may  happen  immediately  on  the 

conditional,     passing  of  the  Act,   or  it  may  be  dependent  on  the 

happening  of  a  particular  event  or  the  performance  of  a 

particular  act.     It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  instances  of 

acquisition  of  easements  immediately  on  the  passing  of 


(y)  12  L.  J.,  Exch.  362. 

(A)  L.  E.,  (1893)  1  Ch.  16 ;  62  L.  J.,  Ch.  1. 
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Acts  of  Parliament,  and  but  few  will  suffice  to  exemplify  Chap.  n. 
the  conditional  grant  of  easements.  Common  instances  ^  '  ' 
of  acquisition  of  easements  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  happening  of  a  particular  event  subsequently 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  are  cases  of  the  making  of 
inclosure  awards  under  indosure  Acts,  by  means  of  which 
easements  are  given  to  allottees  of  land  over  the  allot- 
ments of  other  persons  (/).  Many  other  instances  may 
arise,  and  the  case  of  The  Glamorganshire  Canal  Naviga-- 
Hon  Company  v.  Blackmore  {j)  may  be  cited  as  affording 
an  example.  In  that  case  water  was  accustomed  to  flow 
from  a  river  through  an  artificial  watercourse  to  a  mill, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable  a  com- 
pany to  make  a  canal,  and  to  supply  it  with  water  taken 
from  the  river.  To  protect  the  mill  from  damage  from 
loss  of  water,  it  was  ordered  that  a  weir  should  be  made, 
but  no  provision  was  made  in  the  Act  to  regulate  the 
height  or  width  of  the  weir.  It  was  decided  in  the  action 
that  the  effect  of  the  Act  was  to  apportion  the  water 
between  the  canal  and  the  mill-stream,  the  quantities  for 
each  to  be  determined  by  the  act  of  the  company  making 
the  canal  and  weir,  so  that  the  respective  rights  in  the 
water  of  the  owners  of  the  canal  and  the  mill  were  de- 
termined by  the  act  of  making  and  the  mode  of  constructing 
the  weir. 


ACQUISITION  OF  EASEMENTS  UNDER  A  DEVISE. 

Easements  may  also  be  acquired  under  a  Devise.   There  Acquisition 
are  sundry  instances  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  claims  devise. 


(»)  Sharpe  v.  Hancock^   13  Q.  B.  49. 
L.  J.,  C.  P.  138.     Newcomen  (J)  5  Bligh,  N.  S.  547  ;  1 

V.  Couhon,  L.  R.,  5  Ch.  D.  CI.    &   F.   262.     The    United 

133;  46  L.  J.,  Ch.  459.    RoW'  Land   Company  {Limited)  v. 

hotham  v.  Wilson^  8  E.  &  B.  The    Great   Eastern   Railway 

123;    27    L.  J.,  Q.    B.    61;  Company,  L.  R.,  10  Ch.  Ap. 

8    H.  L.  C.  348;    30   L.  J.,  586;  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  685. 
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to  easements  created,  or  supposed  to  have  been  granted, 
by  wills,  but  they  do  not  demand  particular  notice  (X). 
From  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rules  for  con- 
struction of  wills,  as  to  whether  the  words  used  are 
sufficient  to  pass,  revive,  or  re-create  easements,  whether 
appurtenant  or  suspended  or  extinguished  by  unity  of 
ownership,  to  a  devisee,  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
construction  of  deeds. 


AoquisitioiL 
by  prescrip- 
tion. 


ACQUISITION  OF  EASEMENTS  BY  PRESCRIPTION. 

Easements  may  be  acquired  by  Prescription  either  as 
at  common  law  or  under  the  Prescription  Act ;  it  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  to  understand  the  common  law  on 
this  subject,  and  the  alterations  which  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Act  of  Parliament.  Before  the  year  1832  the 
common  law  alone  regulated  this  mode  of  acquiring  ease- 
ments, but  in  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  the 
law  was  amended  in  some  very  material  particulars.  This 
Act,  though  not  so  named  by  Parliament,  is  commonly 
called  the  Prescription  Act  (/),  and  by  that  name  it  is 
designated  in  this  treatise. 


Nature  of 
prescription 
at  eommon 
law. 


Prescription  is  described  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  (m) 
as  meaning  at  common  law  a  mode  of  acquiring  real 
property,  when  a  man  could  show  no  other  title  to  what  he 
claimed  than  that  he  and  those  under  whom  he  claimed 
had  immeraorially  used  to  enjoy  it.  In  Termes  dc  la  Ley 
the  definition  of  prescription  is  as  follows  : — "Prescription 


{k)  Pheysey  v.  Vicary^  16 
M.  &  W.  484.  PoUen  v. 
Bastard,  L.  E.,  1  Q.  B.  156; 
35  L.  j;,  Q.  B.  92.  Whalley 
V.  Thompson,  1  B.  &  P.  371. 
Pearson  v.  Spencer,  1  B.  &  S. 
571;  3B.&S.  761.  TawsY, 
Knou'les,  L.  R.,  (1891)  2  Q.  B. 


564;  60  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  641. 
Phillips  V.  Low,  L.  R.,  (1892) 
1  Ch.  47;  61  L.  J.,  Oh. 
44. 

{I)  Statute  2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
c.  71.     See  Appendix. 

(m)  Coimnentaries,  vol.  2. 
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is  when  a  man  olaims  anything  because  he,  his  ancestors     Chap.  n. 
or  predecessors,  or  they  whose  estate  he  hath,  have  had,  _      ^  '       . 
or  used  it  all  the  time  whereof  no  memory  is  to  the  con- 
trary "  (w).     The  reason  why  the  law  allowed  a  title  to  be 
thus  acquired  is  that  if  a  man  had,  to  use  an  old  and 
familiar  phrase,  enjoyed  an  easement  (or  indeed  anything 
else)  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary,   uninterruptedly — that  is,   without 
dispute — a  presumption  would  naturally  arise  that  he  had 
a  right  to  it,  which  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
could  not  legally  dispute,  for  no  man  would  suffer  another 
to  enjoy  an  easement  in  his  land  if  he  could  help  it — an 
easement  being  a  burden  necessarily  detrimental  to  his 
estate.     In  addition  to  this,  the  law  always  favours  the 
quieting  of  titles  and  the  termination  of  strife  (o).    Imme-  Immemorial 
morial  usage,  or  usage  from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  '***^* 
man  runneth  not  to  the   contrary,  in  the  olden  times, 
meant  usage  of  which  no  person  could  show  the  com- 
mencement at  any  period ;  but,  subsequently,  the  expres- 
sion was  taken  to  mean  that  the  usage  had  not  commenced 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.     In 
process  of  time,  however,  it  became  impossible  to  bring 
j)roofs  of  the  existence  of  any  usage  at  even  this  period, 
and  the  rule  was  adopted  that  usage  might  be  presumed  Presumption 
to  have  existed  immemorially  upon  proof  of  its  existence  years'  usa^. 
for  n  reasonable  time,  and  the  period  of  twenty  years  was 
at  length  adopted  as  the  time  after  which  immemorial 
usage  might  be  presumed,  unless  any  person  contesting 
the  right  could  prove  its  non-existence  at  some  time  subse- 
quently to  the  reign  of  Eichard  I.  {p).     If  immemorial  Presumptum 

of  g^rant. 

(n)   Termes  de  la  Ley^   p.  Court  of  Common  Pleas.   Ccise 

487.  of  the    Serjeants '  at 'Lato^    6 

(o)  **  Immemorial     enjoy-  Bing.  N.  C.  p.  238. 
ment  is  the  most  solid  of  all  {p)  Mounsey  v.  hmay^  per 

titles,"   said    Tindal,    C.   J.,  Martin,  B.,  34  L.  J.,  Exch. 

with  reference  to  the  ancient  p.  55.     Gaved  v.  Martyn,  per 

right  of  the  serjeants-at-law  JErle,  C.  J.,  34  L.  J.,  C.  P. 

to  exclusive  audience  in  the  p.  356. 
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usage  of  a  practice  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  was  thus 
proved,  a  presumption  of  right  to  an  easement  of  that 
character  would  arise;  and  as  a  right  to  an  easement 
could  only  be  conferred  actually  by  grant,  the  presump- 
tion of  right  involved,  in  fact,  a  presumption  that  a  grant 
of  the  right  had  been  made  by  the  owner  of  the  servient 
estate  to  the  dominant  owner  or  his  predecessors  in  title, 
and  as  the  deed  of  grant  could  not  be  produced,  that  it 
had  been  accidentally  lost  or  destroyed.  The  presump- 
tion would,  apparently,  not  be  that  the. grant  was  made 
at  any  particular  date,  but  simply  that  there  was  a  grant 
made  before  the  time  of  legal  memory.  It  follows  from 
this  that  the  whole  theory  of  prescription  depends  upon 
the  presumption  of  a  grant  having  been  made,  and  it  is 
very  material  to  bear  this  in  mind.  If,  therefore,  the 
commencement  of  the  user  can  be  shown,  or  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  no  grant  could  have  been  legally  made,  or  that 
any  easement  lawfully  created  must  have  been  subsequently 
extinguished  by  unity  of  seisin  or  otherwise,  or  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  be  a  very  improbable  thing  that  a  grant  ever  was 
made,  the  presumption  cannot  arise,  and  the  title  by  pre- 
scription fails  (^). 


An  actual 
grant  pre- 
vents pre- 
soription. 


As  prescription,  then,  depends  upon  the  possibility  of 
presuming  a  grant,  it  scarcely  needs  demonstration  that, 
if  there  is  or  was  an  actual  grant  which  can  be  produced 
or  proved  to  which  the  user  can  be  attributed,  the  right 
daimed  must  depend  upon  the  actual  grant,  and  no  ques- 
tion of  prescription  can  arise  (r). 


Diffioully  of         It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
»rTOminon      a  title  by  prescription  at  common  law  was  often  very 

law. 


{q)  Per  Coclcburn,  C.  J.,  in 
Angus  v.  Dalton,  L.  R.,  3 
Q.  B.  D.  p.  113;  47  L.  J., 
0.  B.  p.  181. 


(r)  Chamber  Colliery  Com- 
pany  v.  Hopwood^  L.  R.,  32 
Ch.  D.  549;  65  L.  J.,  Ch. 
859. 
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great.  It  was  this  diflSculty,  and  the  consequent  failure  Chap.  II. 
of  title  to  easements,  that  gave  rise  to  the  method  of 
claiming  easements  by  means  of  an  imaginary  modem 
grant,  which,  after  twenty  years'  undisputed  enjoyment, 
was  presumed  to  have  been  made  and  lost,  and  this  device, 
which  has  already  been  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
was  used  as  an  alternative  for  the  old  method  of  claiming 
by  prescription  {rr\. 

With  a  view,  however,  of  removing  the  diflSculties  in  The  Ppeaorip- 
the  way  of  establishing  prescriptive  titles,  and  of  getting 
juries  to  presume  and  find  on  oath  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  modem  grant  lost  which  everyone  knew  full  well 
never  existed,  the  Prescription  Act  (h)  was  passed  in  the 
year  1832.  In  the  first  section  it  recites  that,  "  whereas 
the  expression  *time  immemorial,  or  time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,'  is  now 
by  the  law  of  England  in  many  cases  considered  to  in- 
clude and  denote  the  whole  period  of  time  from  the  reign 
of  King  Richard  the  First,  whereby  the  title  to  matters 
that  have  been  long  enjoyed  is  sometimes  defeated  by 
showing  the  commencement  of  such  enjoyment,  which  is 
in  many  cases  productive  of  inconvenience  and  injustice, 
for  remedy  thereof  be  it  enacted,"  &c.  The  enacting  part 
of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  relates  exclusively  to  rights 
of  common  and  other  profits  a  prendre,  which  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  this  treatise,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
referred  to  more  fully. 

By  the  second  section  it  is  enacted,  *'that  no   claim     Section  2. 
which  may  be  la-w'f  ully  made  at  the  common  law  by  custom,  Ways,  water- 

i  coursoB,  and 

prescription,  or  grant  to  any  way  or  other  easement,  or  to  other  ease- 
any  watercourse,  or  the  use  of  any  water  to  be  enjoyed  or  ™®°^- 
derived  upon,  over,  or  from  any  land  or  water  of  our  said 
Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  or  successors,  or  being  parcel  of 

(rr)  Ante  J  p.  161. 

(ff)  See  Appendix,  where  the  Act  will  be  found. 
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the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  or  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or 
being  the  property  of  any  ecclesiastical  or  lay  person  or 
body  corporate,  when  such  way  or  other  matter  as  herein 
last  before  mentioned  shall  have  been  actually  enjoyed  by 
any  person  claiming  right  thereto  without  interruption  for 
the  full  period  of  twenty  years,  shall  be  defeated  or 
destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such  way  or  other  matter 
was  first  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period  of 
twenty  years ;  but  nevertheless  such  claim  may  be  defeated 
in  any  other  way  by  which  the  same  is  now  liable  to  be 
defeated ;  and  where  such  way  or  other  matter  as  herein 
last  before  mentioned  shall  have  been  so  enjoyed  as  afore- 
said for  the  full  period  of  forty  years,  the  right  thereto 
shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible  unless  it  shall 
appear  that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or 
agreement  expressly  given  or  made  for  that  purpose  by 
deed  or  writing." 


Section  3. 
Light. 


By  the  third  section  it  is  enacted,  *'  that  when  the  access 
and  use  of  light  to  and  for  any  dwelling-house,  work- 
shop, or  other  building  shall  have  been  actually  enjoyed 
therewith  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years  without 
interruption,  the  right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute 
and  indefeasible,  any  local  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  imless  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  was 
enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  made  or 
given  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  vsrriting." 


Explanation 
of  sections 
2  and  3. 


The  second  and  third  sections  are  the  only  two  which 
prescribe  the  length  of  user  requisite  for  acquiring  pre- 
scriptive titles  to  easements  imder  the  Act.  There  are 
other  sections  which  relate  to  the  mode  of  computing  the 
periods,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter ;  but  before 
that  the  easements  to  which  the  Act  refers  will  be  con- 
sidered, and  how  it  affects  prescription  at  common  law. 
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In  the  first  place  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  second     Chap.  II» 

section  the  words  "  custom,  pi^escription,  or  grant  "  are  ; 

used.  At  first  siffht  these  words  seem  simple,  and  it  miffht  "  Custooo, 
be  thought  that  little  or  no  difficulty  would  be  experienced  or  grant.** 
in  ascertaining  their  meaning ;  yet  they  gave  rise  to  a 
formal  decision  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  {t).  It  was  there 
decided  that  the  acts  during  the  prescriptive  period  in 
respect  of  which  the  easement  is  claimed  must  have  been 
of  such  a  kind  that  a  right  to  perform  them  could  have 
been  at  common  law  the  subject  of  a  custom,  prescription, 
or  a  grant ;  and  that  if  they  are  not,  the  easement  claimed 
is  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Some  remarks 
have  already  been  made  on  the  subject  of  customs,  and  it 
has  been  explained  that  though  customs  are  not  easements, 
easements  may  be  acquired  under  and  in  accordance  with 
local  customs  (ti). 

Eights  of  way  are  the  first  class  of  easements  mentioned  "Way," 
in  the  second  section  of  the  Act.     This  can  only  refer  to 
private  rights  of  way,  for,  as  already  shown,  public  rights 
of  way  are  not  easements,  and  the  law  of  prescription  does 
not  apply  to  rights  of  a  public  character  (v). 

After  mentioning  ways,  the  section  next  speaks  of  "  other  "  or  other 
easements,"  and  this  phrase  has  given  rise  to  much  debate.  ®**"^®°  • 
There  have  been  several  important  opinions  and  decisions 
more  or  less  directly  relating  to  the  meaning  of  the  legis- 
lature by  these  words ;  but  the  result  is  only  indecision 
and  uncertainty,  one  opinion  being  that  the  words  must 
be  confined  to  easements  in  the  natm-e  of  ways  or  water- 
courses, and  the  other  that  they  embrace  every  right  that 

{t)  Earl    de    la     Warr    v.  (f)  Per    Buckley^    J.,    Al- 

Miles,  L.  It.,  17  Ch.  D.  535;  torney- General  y.  Esher  Lino- 

60  L.  J.,  Oh.  754.  leum  Company ,  L.  R.,  (1901) 

(m)  See  ante,   Chapter   I.,  2  Ch.  p.  650 ;  70  L.  J.,  Ch. 

p.  26.  808. 
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Chap.  II.     can  be  brought  under  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  ease- 
^  '    *      ment."     The  first  case  to  be  noticed  is  Webb  v.  Bird{tc). 
wind.  That  was  an  action  brought  by  the  owner  of  a  ^vindmill 

against  a  neighbouring  landowner,  who,  by  building,  ob- 
structed the  wind  accustomed  to  flow  to  the  mill.  A  right 
was  claimed  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  streams 
and  currents  of  air  and  wind  which  had  used  to  pass,  run, 
and  flow  to  the  mill  from  the  west.  It  was  held  that  no 
right  of  this  kind  could  be  acquired  under  the  Act,  even 
if  it  could  have  been  gained  by  prescription  at  common 
law.  It  was  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  by 
Erie,  0.  J.,  that  the  easement  claimed  was  not  a  way  or 
other  easement  to  be  enjoyed  or  derived  "  upon,  over,  or 
from  any  land,"  and  that  all  the  easements  mentioned 
in  the  second  section  of  the  Act  are  something  to  be 
enjoyed  upon  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  same  learned 
judge  explained  the  meaning  of  the  Act  in  these  words: — 
.  "It  appears  to  me  that  this  section  was  not  intended  to 
give  a  right  after  twenty  years  to  every  sort  of  enjoyment 
which  may  be  classed  under  the  general  term  easement,  but 
that  it  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  two  descriptions  of 
easement  therein  specified — viz.,  the  right  to  a  way  or 
watercourse  which  may  be  enjoyed  or  derived  *  upon,  over, 
or  from  any  land  or  water.'  I  do  not  think  the  passage  of 
air  over  the  land  of  another  was  or  could  have  been  contem- 
plated by  the  legislature  when  framing  that  section.  They 
evidently  intended  it  to  apply  only  to  the  exercise  of  such 
rights  upon  or  over  the  surface  of  the  servient  tenement 
as  might  be  inteiTupted  by  the  owner  if  the  right  were  dis- 
puted. It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  that  was  the  intention  of 
the  legislature,  because  the  section  provides  that  the  claim 
shall  not  be  defeated  where  there  has  been  actual  enjoy- 
ment for  the  period  mentioned  *  without  interruption '  (.r). 

(w)  10  C.  B.,  N.  S.  268  ;  30  {x)  The    words    '*  without 

L.  J.,  C.  P.  384  :  in  Exchequer  interruption  "  mean  without 

Chamber,  13  C.  B.,  N.  S.  841 ;  interruption  by  some  reason- 

31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  335.  able   means.      Arkwright  v. 
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I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  would  be  an  interruption     Chap.  II. 

of  such  a  right  as  is  here  claimed.     In  the  case  of  a  way ^^*'*_^' 

the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  the  right  may  be  interrupted 
by  the  erection  of  a  gate  or  other  impediment.  So  of  the 
analogous  right  to  water.  So  a  claim  to  lights  may  be 
obstructed  or  interrupted  by  the  erection  of  a  hoarding  or 
other  screen  by  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement.  But 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  see  how  the  access  of  currents  of 
wind  and  air  to  a  mill,  which  is  necessarily  so  constructed  as 
to  present  its  face  to  whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  blow 
from,  could  possibly  be  interrupted.  Suppose  the  same 
individual  to  be  the  owner  of  all  the  land  round  the  mill 
beyond  a  radius  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  yards,  must  he, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a  right  by  the  owner 
of  a  mill,  build  a  wall  all  round  it?  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  second  section  of  the  statute  meant  to 
include  only  such  easements  upon  or  over  the  surface  of 
the  servient  tenement  as  are  susceptible  of  interruption  by 
the  owner  of  such  servient  tenement,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tene- 
ment from  ripening  into  a  right."  Mr.  Justice  Byles  said : 
"  I  entirely  agree  with  my  Lord  that  the  words  '  or  other 
easement '  in  the  second  section  of  the  statute  mean  any 
other  easement  ejmdem  generis  with  a  way, — ^something 
that  is  to  be  exercised  upon  or  over  the  soil  of  the  adjoin- 
ing owner,  more  especially  as  it  is  clear,  from  the  next 
section,  that  they  exclude  the  easement  of  the  access  of 
light."  To  the  same  effect  were  the  judgments  in  the 
cases  of  Mounsey\.  lamay  [y)  and  Bryant  v.  Lefevre  (s),  the 
former  relating  to  horse-racing  and  the  latter  to  piling  up  Horse-racing, 
timber  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  the  current  of  air  accus-  Current  of 

Air 

tomed  to  flow  to  a  chimney,  and  so  making  the  chimney 
smoke  ;  and  Sturges  v.  Bridgman  (a),  which  was  an  action  Noise. 

Gell,  5  M.  &  W.  203  ;  8  L.  J.,  (2)  L.  R.,  4  C.  P.  D.  172 ; 

N.  S.,  Exch.  201.  48  L.  J.,  C.  P.  380. 

(y)  3H.&C.486;  34  L.  J.,  (a)  L.  R,  11  Ch.  D.  855; 

Ex.  62.  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  785. 
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Chap.  II. 
Sect.  1. 


Light. 


Pew8. 

Tree«  ovf  r- 
hanging. 


for  nuisance  by  noise,  in  which  the  defendant  claimed  a 
right  under  the  second  section  of  the  Prescription  Act  to 
make  the  noise  (S).  In  Perry  v.  Fames  (c),  and  Wheaton 
V.  Maple  8f  Co,  (d),  it  was  held  that  the  easement  of  light 
is  not  included  in  the  phrase  '^  or  other  easement " ;  and 
in  Proud  v.  Price  (e)  and  Crkp  v.  Martin  (/)  that  a  right 
to  a  pew  is  not  included  in  them.  In  Lemmon  v.  Webb  {g) 
it  was  held  that  a  right  to  have  branches  of  trees  over- 
hanging or  roots  penetrating  a  neighbour's  soil  could  not 
be  acquired  by  prescription.  In  this  case  the  statement  of 
claim  and  the  judgments  no  doubt  referred  to  prescription 
generally,  both  at  common  law  and  under  the  Act,  and  the 
words  "  or  other  easements  "  in  the  second  section  were  not 


(6)  In    Crump  v.  Lambert , 
L.  E.,  3  Eq.  409,  the  Master 
of  the  Kolls  speaks  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  right  to  make 
a  noise,  to  the  nuisance  of  a 
neighbour,  as  being  capable 
of  acquisition  by  twenty  years' 
user  of  the  practice;  so  also 
in   Elliot  son    v.    Feetham   (2 
Bing.  N.  C.  134),  which  was  an 
action  for  nuisance  by  noise, 
in  which  the  defence  was  that 
the  defendants  had  made  the 
noise  for  ten  years  before  the 
plaintiff  came  to  his  house. 
The  Court  intimated  that  such 
a  right  might  be  acquired  by 
twenty  years'  user.     In  Mum- 
ford  V.  Oxford,  Worcester  and 
Wolverhampton  Railway  Com- 
pany (1   H.  &  N.  34),  how- 
ever, which  was  also  an  action 
for  noise.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said  : 
"There  is  a  distinction   be- 
tween   a    nuisance    and    an 
easement.     No  right  can  be 
gained  by  continuing  a  public 
nuisance  ;  "    and   Sturges   v. 
Bridgman  (L.  R.,   11  Oh.  D. 
855 ;  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  785)  has 


now  settled  that  the  right 
cannot  be  acquired  under  the 
Prescription  Act ;  it  is  there- 
fore verv  doubtful  if  it  can  be 
acquired  at  all  except  by  some 
express  or  implied  agreement 
between  the  parties  concerned. 
In  Mounsey  v.  Ismay  (3  H.  & 
C.  486 ;  34  L.  J.,  Exch.  52), 
the  Court  said  that  a  right, 
to  be  **  an  easement,"  within 
the  meaning  of  sect.  2  of  the 
Prescription  Act,  must  be  a 
right  of  utility  and  benefit, 
but  this  can  hardly  be  said  of 
noise.  If,  however,  a  noise 
has  been  submitted  to  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Court  would 
not  restrain  it  by  injunction. 
Gaunt  V.  Finney  (L.  R.,  8  Ch. 
App.  8 ;  42  L.  J.,  Ch.  142). 

(c)  L.R.,  (1891)lCh.  658; 
60  L.  J.,  Ch.  345. 

{d)  L.  R.,  (1893)3Ch.48; 

62  L.  J.,  Ch.  963. 

{e)  62  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  490. 

(/)  1  Consist.  322. 

{g)  L.  R.,  (1894)  3  Ch.  1  ; 

63  L.  J.,  Ch.  570. 
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specially  alluded  to,  but  if  claimed  under  the  Act  at  all,     Chap.  IT. 
such  a  right  could  only  have  been  claimed  under  those      ^^^'  ^' 
general  words. 

At  variance  with  these  judgments  is  that  of  Lord  Sappoit. 
Selbome,  L.  C,  in  the  case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton  (A),  which 
was  an  action  relating  to  a  right  to  lateral  support.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  in  what  way  a  right  to  lateral  support 
differs  from  a  right  to  uninterrupted  wind  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  right  is  equally  burdensome  and 
equally  extensive,  and  the  enjoyment  is  equally  difficult  to 
prevent,  or,  it  might  be  said,  the  prevention  of  the  enjoy- 
ment is  equally  impracticable  by  any  reasonable  means,  and 
in  either  case  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  presume  a  grant. 
His  Lordship  said :  "  From  the  view  which  I  take  of  the 
nature  of  the  right  of  support — that  it  is  an  easement  not 
purely  negative,  capable  of  being  granted,  and  also  capable 
of  being  interrupted — it  seems  to  me  to  follow  that  it  must 
be  within  the  second  section  of  the  Prescription  Act  (2  &  3 
Will.  IV.  c.  71),  unless  that  section  is  confined  (as  Sir 
William  Erie  in  Webb  v.  Bird  appears  to  have  thought)  to 
rights  of  way  and  rights  of  water.  The  opinion  to  that 
effect  expressed  by  that  eminent  judge  was  not  necessary 
for  the  decision  of  Webb  v.  Bird,  nor  can  I  perceive  that 
any  concurrence  in  it  was  expressed  by  Justices  Willes  and 
Byles,  who  agreed  in  the  decision.  The  point  then  deter- 
mined (as  I  understand  it)  was  that  a  claim  to  have  free 
access  for  all  the  winds  of  heaven  to  the  sails  of  a  windmill 
was  too  large  and  indefinite  in  its  nature  to  be  acquired  by 
use,  or  to  be  capable  of  interruption  within  the  meaning  of 


{h)  L.  R,  6  App.  Cas.  740 ;  Ch.  D.  281 ;  51  L.  J.,  Ch.  173. 
.'»0  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  689.  This  Lord  Davey  expressed  his  con- 
judgment  was  not  identical  currence  with  this  opinion  of 
with  those  of  the  other  lords,  Lord  Selbome  in  Simpson  v. 
but  was  concurred  in  by  Lord  Corporation  of  Godmanvhester, 
Coleridge,  and  followed  in  L.  E.,  (1897)  A.  C.  696. 
Lemaitre  v,  Davis,  L.  E.,  19 
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Chap.  II.     the  second  section  of  the  Prescription  Act.     That  deter- 

U mination  I  assume  to  have  been  correct.     But  I  do  not 

think  it  possible,  without  a  degree  of  violence  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  Act,  for  which  neither  its  context  nor 
its  policy  (as  expressed  in  the  preamble)  affords  any  justi- 
fication, to  restrict  the  operation  of  the  second  section  to 

*  the  descriptions  of  easements  therein  specified — namely, 
the  right  to  a  way  or  watercourse.'  The  expressed  policy 
of  the  Act  is  large  and  general ;  it  is  to  prevent  claims  of 
prescription  from  being  defeated  by  showing  a  commence- 
ment within  time  of  legal  memory.  Why  should  not  this 
extend  to  other  easements  besides  ways  and  water  rights, 
and  lights  which  (by  the  third  section)  are  specially  pro- 
vided for  and  exceptionally  favoured?  In  terms  the 
second  section  extends  to  every  claim  which  could  *be 
lawfully  made  at  the  common  law  by  custom,  prescription, 
or  grant  to  any  way  or  other  easement,  or  to  any  water- 
course or  the  use  of  any  water  to  be  enjoyed  or  derived 
upon,  over,  or  from  any  land  or  water.'  The  interjection 
of  the  words  *or  other  easement'  between  *  ways'  and 

*  watercourses '  may  seem  singular ;  but  I  cannot  think 
that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  reduced  to  silence  or 
arbitrarily  limited.  If  any  explanation  of  the  place  in 
which  they  occur  is  necessary,  it  may,  I  think,  be  found  in 
the  separate  mention  which  follows  of  *  land '  and  *  water.' 
Reddendo  singula  singulis^  the  words,  as  it  seems  to  me,  may 
be  read  thus : — *  Any  way  or  other  easement  to  be  enjoyed 
or  derived  upon,  over,  or  from  any  land,  or  any  water- 
course, or  use  of  water  to  be  enjoyed  or  derived  upon, 
over,  or  from  any  water.'  So  reading  them  they  would 
include  (unless  there  is  something  else  in  the  statute  to 
exclude  it — and  I  find  nothing)  the  easement  of  support." 
The  case  of  Partridge  v.  Scott  {i)  may  perhaps  also  be  cited 
as  an  authority  that  a  right  to  support  is  ordinarily  within 

{%)  3  M.  &  W.  220;  7  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  101.     Hidey. 
Thornborough,  2  Car.  &  K.  250. 
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the  meaning  of  the  section ;  the  right  claimed  could  not  be     Chap.  II. 
so  established  in  that  particular  case,  as  the  question  was        ^^  '    ' 
not  raised,  but  some  expressions  seem  to  favour  the  view 
that  a  right  to  support  is  included  in  the  expression,  "  or 
other  easements." 

Pollution  of  air  may  well  be  considered  an  easement  PoUution  of 
not  included  in  the  second  section  of  the  Act,  yet  the 
judgment  of  the  Courts  seems  to  be  the  other  way.  It 
may  undoubtedly  be  resisted  by  reasonable  means — that 
is,  by  bringing  an  action  for  damages  or  for  an  injunction, 
but  still  a  right  to  pollute  the  air  is  not  at  all  analogous 
to  a  right  of  way  or  a  right  to  a  watercourse ;  it  is  not  a 
right  to  be  exercised  "  upon  or  over  the  surface  of  the 
servient  tenement,"  according  to  the  foregoing  interpre- 
tation of  the  statute  in  Webb  v.  Bird  above  cited,  and 
therefore  such  a  right  ought  not  to  be  considered  an 
"  easement "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  but  yet  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  language  used  in  the  reports 
that  on  several  occasions  the  Courts  have  thought  otherwise. 
In  Biiss  V.  Hall  {j)  it  was  held  that  the  common  law  right 
to  purity  of  air  remained  imtil  an  adverse  right  to  pollute 
it  had  been  acquired  by  user  for  twenty  years ;  and  in 
Flight  V.  Thomas  (A*),  in  which  a  right  to  pollute  air  was 
claimed  under  the  second  section  of  the  Act,  it  was  said 
that  to  establish  the  right,  the  polluting  smells  must  be 
shown  to  have  passed  to  the  plaintiff's  land  for  twenty 
years.  A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  Lord  Eomilly, 
M.  E.,  in  Crump  v.  Lambert  (/),  in  which  case  his  Lordship 
said : — "  It  is  true  that  by  lapse  of  time,  if  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  tenement,  which  in  case  of  light  or  water  is 
usually  called  the  servient  tenement,  has  not  resisted  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  then  the  owner  of  the  dominant 


{j)  4  Bmg.  N.  C.  183 ;  7  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  0.  P.  122. 
{k)  10  A.  &  E.  590 ;  8  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Q.  B.  337. 
(/)  L.  E.,  3  Eq.  409. 
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Chap.  n.     tenement  has  acquired  the  right  of  discharging  the  gases 
^^^'  ^'      or  fluid,  or  sending  smoke  or  noise  from  his  tenement  over 


the  tenement  of  his  neighbour." 

These  decisions  and  dicta  do  not  satisfactorily  settle  the 
meaning  of  the  Prescription  Act.  If  the  judgment  of 
Lord  Selbome  in  Angm  v.  Daltan  had  been  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of 
**  other  easements  "  in  the  Act  would  have  been  set  at  rest ; 
but  it  was  not,  and  no  other  member  of  the  House  touched 
the  point  except  Lord  Blackburn,  who  avoided  it.  Hall, 
V.-C,  has  since  followed  Lord  Selbome's  view  in  his  judg- 
ment in  Lemaitre  v.  Bapis,  but  it  is  questionable  if  this  will 
be  enough  to  upset  the  law  as  it  was  decided  in  JFebb  v. 
Bird^  Moumey  v.  Immiy^  and  the  other  cases  cited  above. 

Easement  An  easement  can  be  acquired  under  the  second  section 

obtSTa^pro/y^  ^^  ^^®  Prescription  Act  only  if  it  is  enjoyed  for  a  purpose 

d prendre,        contemplated  by  that  section;  thus,  proof  of  user  to  turn 

cattle  into  a  lane  cannot  establish  an  easement  under  the 

second  section  of  the  Act,  if  obtaining  pasturage  (which  is 

a  profit  dprmdre)  was  the  object  of  the  user  (m). 

«*  Water-  Watercourses  are  the  next  class  of  easements  mentioned 

in  the  second  section  of  the  Act.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  word  '*  watercourse"  is  commonly  used  in  a  some- 
what ambiguous  manner,  for  it  is  used  among  other  ways 
to  designate  either  the  bed  or  channel  in  which  a  stream 
flows,  the  stream  of  water  as  it  flows  in  the  channel,  or  an 
easement  in  connection  with  the  water ;  but  it  is  conceived 
that  it  can  be  correctly  used  to  designate  the  former  only, 
and  speaking  of  the  stream  itself,  or  the  body  of  moving 
water  or  an  eaisement  as  a  watercourse  is  not  strictly 
correct.  A  racecourse  means  the  groimd  over  which  the 
race  is  run,  not  the  race  that  is  run  over  it  nor  the  right 

(m)  Bailey  v.  Appleyard,  8  A.  &  E.  161  ;  7  L.  J.,  N.  8., 
K.  B.  145. 
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of  ranning  there.     The  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  this  word   -  Chap.  n. 

was  referred  to  by  Jessel,  M.  R.,  in  the  case  of  Tmjhr  v.       ^^^'  ^'  . 

Corporation  of  SL  Helens  («).     The  word  was  used  in  a 

deed  which  had  to  be  construed.     He  said : — "  A  grant  of 

a  watercourse  in  law,  especially  when  coupled  with  other 

words,  may  mean  certainly  one  of  two  things,  if  not  one  of 

three  things.     It  may  mean  the  easement  or  the  right  to 

the  running  of  water ;  it  may  mean  the  channel,  pipe,  or 

(drain  which  contains  the  water;  and  it  may  mean  the 

land  over  which  the  water  flows.     Which  it  does  mean 

must  be  shown  by  the  context,  because,  if  there  is  no 

context,  I  apprehend  it  would  not  mean  anything  but  the 

easement.     I  do  not  see  how  *  watercourses,'  per  ae  and 

standing  alone,  without  explanation,  can  mean  anything 

but  the  flow  of  water ;  but  as  to  that,  it  has  been  said 

that  it  has  two  meanings  independently  of  the  context." 

In  the  Prescription  Act,  the  word  appears  to  relate  to 

easements  claimed  in  connection  with  the  moving  water 

of  streams,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  use  of  water,  and 

certainly  does  not  mean  the  soil  under  or  bed  of  the 

stream.     In  Wright  v.  Williams  (o)  it  was  determined  that 

the  word  **  watercourse  *'  in  the  Act  includes  a  right  to 

pour  water  over  the  land  of  another  person,  and  that  case, 

as  well  as  Carlyon  v.  Levering  (jo),  shows  that  a  right  to 

pollute  the  water  of  streams  by  pouring  in  filthy  matter 

or  rubbish,  is  also  a  right  to  a  watercourse  within  the 

meaning  of  the  Act.     It  has  also  been  decided  that  a 

right  to  have  water  which  would  have  flowed  down  to 

particular  land,  diverted,  so  as  to  prevent  it  coming  there, 

is  a  right  to  a  watercourse  under  the  Act  (q). 

The  use  of  water  is  the  only  remaining  easement  men-  <*  Use  of 
tioned  in  the  second  section  of  the  Act.     This  probably  ^a*er." 

(n)  L.  E.,  6  Ch.  D.  264 ;  46  Exch.  251. 

L.  J.,  Ch.  857.  (y)  Mason    v.    Shrewsbury 

(o)  1  M.  &  W.  77  ;  5  L.  J.,  and  Hereford  Railway   Com- 

N.  S.,  Exch.  107.  party,  L,  R.,  6  0.  B.  578;  40 

{p)  1  H.&N.784;  26 L. J.,  L.  J.,  a  B.  293. 

G.  P 
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Chap.  n.     means  rights  to  take  water  for  consumption  or  similar  use, 


Sect.  1. 


.  and  not  rights  to  use  the  water  of  streams  as  it  flows,  for 
instance,  to  turn  a  mill,  for  that  would  be  a  right  to  a 
watercourse. 

Light.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  words  of  the  third  section 

of  the  Prescription  Act,  which  refer  to  rights  to  light  only, 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  second  section  (r). 
The  effect  of  this  peculiar  form  of  words  is  to  place  the 
acquisition  of  rights  to  light  by  prescription  upon  a  totally 
different  footing  from  the  acquisition  of  other  easements 
under  the  Act;  but,  as  to  this,  more  mil  be  said  later 
on  («). 

Mtualenioj*  In  one  respect  the  words  of  the  third  section  of  the 
statute  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  second:  in  each 
the  easement  is  required  to  have  been  "  actually  "  enjoyed 
for  the  full  period  named,  without  interruption,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  a  peculiar  contention  in  the  case  of  Flight  v. 
ThonittH  (f),  which  was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Light,  in  that  case,  had  been  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  for 
nineteen  years  and  a  part  of  the  twentieth  year :  before 
the  twentieth  year  expired,  the  enjoyment  was  interrupted, 
and  the  interruption  was  continued  until  the  expiration  of 
the  twentieth  year,  when  an  action  was  brought  by  the 
claimant  of  the  right  against  the  obstructor,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  an  easement  had  been  acquired.  It  is 
clear  that  when  the  obstruction  first  commenced  no  action 
could  have  been  maintained,  for  there  had  not  been  twenty 
years'  enjoyment  of  the  light,  and  no  right  had  been 
acquired.  When  the  twenty  years  had  expired,  and  the 
action  was  brought,  it  was  contended  by  the  obstructor 


(r)  See  ante,  p.  200.  (0  11  A.  &  E.  688;  10  L. 

/NO           ^  o    X-      «  X-J.1  ^'t  Exch.  529 :  in   House  of 

(0  See/jo*^,  Section  2,  title  jr^orrf,,  8  01.  &  F.  231 ;  West, 

Light.  671. 
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that  no  right  had  been  acquired,  for  that  the  light  had  not  Chap.  II. 
been  "  actually  "  enjoyed  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  ^^^'  ^' 
years,  without  interruption,  as  required  by  the  Act;  but  it 
was  replied  that  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  states  that 
"  no  act  or  other  matter  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  interrup- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  unless  the  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to,  or  acquiesced  in,  for  one  year," 
and  that,  as  the  action  had  been  commenced  before  the 
interruption  had  continued  for  one  year,  the  use  of  the 
light  must  be  taken  to  have  continued,  and  to  have  been 
actually  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  in  fact; 
and  this  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Court.  A  similar  case 
has  recently  arisen,  in  which  the  principle  of  the  decision 
in  Flight  v.  Thomas  was  followed.  The  enjoyment,  how- 
ever, in  that  case  had  not  even  continued  up  to  one  year 
before  the  commencement  of  the  action,  but  as  the  inter- 
ruption in  fact  had  not  been  acquiesced  in,  the  prescriptive 
period  was  held  to  have  run  (w).  Though  this  may,  per- 
haps, be  the  best  interpretation  of  these  somewhat  con- 
flicting clauses  of  the  statute,  a  peculiar  result  follows — 
namely,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  an  easement  can  be 
acquired  after  nineteen  years'  enjoyment  only,  or  even  less, 
although  the  Act  expressly  requires  actual  enjoyment  for 
Hie  full  period  of  twenty  years  (t?). 

There  are  some  easements  of  an  intermittent  character —  Evidence  to 
that  is,  easements  which  are  used  only  at  times,  and  not  ^Jl^nt*^ 
continuously,  such  as  rights  of  way,  rights  to  take  water, 

(tt)  Glover  v.   Colenian,  L.  a  building  which  will  inter- 

R.,  10  0.  P.  108 ;  44  L.  J.,  C.  fere  with  the  right  when  the 

P.  66.     Acquiescence  in  an  prescriptive  period  has  fuUy 

interruption,  and  what  is  suf-  run.     Bridewell  Hospital,  Qo* 

ficient  to  negative  the  idea  of  vernor  of  v.  Wardy  62  L.  J., 

acquiescence,    will    be    con-  Ch.  270.     Lord  Batteraea  v. 

sidered  later  in  this  chapter.  Commissioners   of  Sewers  for 

(t>)  Nevertheless,  the  Court  the    City   of  London^   L.  R., 

will  not,  during  the  twentieth  (1895)  2  Ch.  708;  65  L.  J., 

year,  restrain  the  erection  of  Ch.  51. 

r2 
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.Chap.  II.     or  a  right  to  pour  water  down  a  drain — and  the  question 

J L__  has  arisen  whether  they  can  be  acquired  under  the  second 

section  of  the  Prescription  Act,  if  the  user  only  takes  place 
at  long  intervals.     The  statute  requires  actual  enjoyment 
without  interruption  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years, 
and  this  condition,  it  is  said,  is  not  satisfied  unless  there  is 
user  in  the  first  year  and  at  least  once  in  each  year  of  the 
prescriptive  period.     Hollim  v.  Vemey  {ic)  was  An  action 
for  trespass,  and  the  defence  was  a  right  of  way.     It 
appeared  that  the  way  in  question  was  a  private  road 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  which  passed  by  the  side  of  a 
wood  belonging  to   the  defendant.      There  was  a  gate 
leading  from  the  wood  to  the  road.     Various  parts  of  the 
wood  were  cut  in  rotation  extending  over  fifteen  years,  but 
the  cutting  was  not  annual.      The  evidence  proved  user  of 
the  road  for  carting  away  the  wood  in  the  year  in  which 
the  action  was  brought,  fifteen  years  before,  and  again 
fifteen  years  before  that  date,  and  between  these  intervals 
the  road  was  at  times  stopped  up.     It  was  held  that  this 
user  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  statute,  and  that  no 
easement  had  been  acquired.     Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  said 
that  it  had  been  contended  at  the  bar  that,  although  the 
right  had  not  been  actually  enjoyed  or  used  for  the  pre- 
scribed period,  yet  it  was  such  a  right  as  might  subsist 
without  being  actually  exercised,  and  that  if  it  had  been 
exercised  from  time  to  time,  partly  before  and   partly 
after  the  period  of  twenty  years  had  begun  to  run,  the 
statutory  requirements  would  be  satisfied  ;  but  he  was  of 
opinion  that  that  contention  was  not  well  founded,  and 
that  in  case  of  a  right  claimed  under  the  Prescription  Act 
the  words  of  the  Act  must  be  complied  with,  which  could 
only  be  done  when  there  is  shown  to  exist  an  actual,  real, 
physical,  and  positive  enjoyment  without  interruption  for 
the  full  period  of  twenty  years.     In  this  case  the  judges 

{w)  L.  E.,  11  Q.  B.  D.  715 ;  63  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  30 :   on  appeal, 
L.  R,  13  Q.  B.  D.  304 ;  53  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  430. 
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seemed  rather  to  base  their  decision  on  the  fact  that  there  Chap.  n. 
was  no  proof  of  user  in  the  first  of  the  twenty  years,  so  as  ^^^'  ^' 
to  give  a  starting-point  from  which  to  count,  although 
there  was  evidence  of  user  some  years  before ;  but  Lord 
Coleridge,  C.  J.,  quoted  Baron  Parke's  words  in  Lowe  v. 
Carpenter  (^•),  as  embodying  the  true  rule  of  law,  when  he 
said  that  the  statute  cannot  be  taken  to  apply  to  cases 
where  "  the  rights  mentioned  in  it  are  used  at  intervals  of 
two  or  three  years,  for  in  such  cases  a  party  could  not 
acquiesce  for  one  year  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act 
if  the  act  or  matter  is  done  only  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years."  If  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  Act, 
many  easements  of  an  intermittent  character  must,  in  all 
probability,  be  lost,  not  because  there  has  not  been  an 
annual  user,  but  because  of  the  impossibility  of  proving  it. 
There  must  be  many  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  there  has  not  been  one  year  out  of  twenty  in 
which  the  right  has  not  been  exercised,  and  in  which  it 
would  require  a  bold  man  to  pledge  his  oath  to  the  fact. 
The  same  view  of  the  Act  is  expressed  by  Brett,  L.  J.,  in 
the  case  of  JEarl  de  la  Warr  v.  Miles  (y),  when  he  said  : — 
''  But  then  it  was  said  that  even  if  this  right  had  been 
exercised  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixty  years,  it  was 
not  shown  that  it  had  been  exercised  during  the  whole  of 
them.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  defendant  to  show 
that  he  had  exercised  the  right  year  by  year,  and  if  he 
failed  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had  done  these 
things  during  some  part  of  the  intermediate  period,  in  my 
opinion  he  would  not  prove  that  which  lies  upon  him 
under  the  statute.  If,  therefore,  it  had  been  shown  that 
instead  of  cutting  this  litter  by  his  own  servants  he  had 
submitted  to  that  which  was  alleged— namely,  to  the  fact 
of  tramps  or  gipsies  or  people  who  were  undoubtedly  tres- 
passers cutting  the  fern  on  their  own  account  and  appro- 


{x)  6  Exch.  826;  20  L.  J.,  (y)  L.  R.,  17  Ch.  1).  535; 

Exch.  377.  50  L.  J.,  Ch.  754. 
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Chap.  n.     priating  it  to  themselves,  if  he  or  his  predecessors  had 

*      hought  it  from  those  people,  as  buying  from  them  that 

which  they  had  a  right  to  sell — if  it  could  have  been 
shown  that  he  had  done  that  for  a  year  or  two  years  with- 
out cutting  any  litter  during  that  year  or  those  two  years 
by  his  own  servants  at  all,  I  should  have  thought  that 
there  would  be  a  gap  made  in  the  user  for  sixty  years." 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  decision  in  IlolUns  v. 
Verney  with  that  in  Glover  v.  Coleman  (s),  in  which  the 
light  to  some  windows  had  been  actually  blocked  out  by  a 
building  for  thirteen  months  before  the  action,  and  there- 
fore there  could  have  been  no  actual  enjoyment  for  twenty 
years ;  or  with  that  of  Carr  v.  Foster^  which  was  referred 
to  in  the  case,  and  in  which  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  said : — 
**  It  appears  to  me  that  in  a  right  of  this  nature,  where 
there  cannot  be  continuous  actual  enjoyment,  the  question 
is  whether  the  right  has  been  substantially  enjoyed  for  the 
requisite  period  "  ;  or  with  Laicson  v.  Langley  (a),  in  which 
a  right  of  way  was  claimed  after  forty  years'  user,  when 
evidence  of  user  both  within  and  beyond  the  period  was 
offered,  but  user  at  the  exact  distance  of  forty  years  could 
not  be  given.  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  said : — "  Surely  the 
user  fifty  years  ago  was  some  evidence  as  to  the  state  of 
things  at  the  distance  of  forty  " ;  and  Littledale,  J.,  said : — 
"  If  evidence  of  user  beyond  forty  years  were  to  be  excluded, 
it  might  be  that  after  the  case  had  been  established  as  far 
as  thirty-eight  years  back  a  discontinuance  of  proof  might 
occur  as  to  the  two  or  three  preceding  years,  and  the  party 
might  fail  because  he  was  unable  to  carry  his  case  on 
without  going  to  the  distance  of  forty-one."  It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  it  is  necessary  that  user  should  be  proved  in 
the  first  year  of  the  twenty,  if  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence 
that  the  right  had  been  exercised  antecedently  to  that  date 
and  had  not  been  abandoned.     Unless  it  is  necessary  to 


(2)  L.  E.,  10  C.  r.  108  ;  44  (a)  4  A.  &  E.  890  ;  6  L.  J., 

L.  J.,  G.  P.  66.  N.  S.,  K.  B.  271. 
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prove  user  in  each  year,  why  is  not  evidence  of  user  for     Chap,  n, 
thirty  years  satisfactory  proof  of  user  for  twenty,  even  ^' 

though  actual  proof  of  user  in  the  first  or  in  each  year  of 
the  twenty  cannot  be  given  ?  The  period  of  twenty  years, 
to  satisfy  the  statute,  is  not  to  bo  counted  from  any  par- 
ticular act  of  user,  but  it  is  to  be  reckoned  backwards  from 
the  date  of  the  commencement  of  an  action.  If  the  user 
had  to  be  reckoned  forwards  from  some  act,  it  is  clear  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  an  act  of  user  at  the  right 
time  from  which  to  start ;  but  it  seems  hard  to  believe  it 
necessary  to  prove  an  act  of  user  at  the  time  from  which 
the  period  is  to  be  reckoned  to  have  commenced  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  Act.  To  require  proof  of  user  in 
the  first  year  of  the  twenty  may,  too,  lead  to  an  absurdity. 
Suppose  an  action  for  trespass,  and  defence  a  right  of  way, 
and  suppose  the  evidence  should  fail  to  prove  an  act  of 
user  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  the  writ,  but  should 
be  sufficient  to  prove  it  twenty-one  years  before  that  time ; 
— according  to  the  decision  in  Hollim  v.  Verney  the  defence 
would  fail ;  but  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  submitted  to  the 
user  so  long  and  had  brought  his  action  one  year  earlier 
the  defence  would  have  been  substantiated  and  the  right 
maintained.  Thus  the  plaintiff  by  his  delay  and  neglect 
of  his  interests  for  the  additional  year  would  prevent  a 
right  which  would  have  been  acquired  against  him  if  he 
had  been  more  vigilant  and  had  brought  his  action  a  year 
earlier,  which  seems  rather  absurd  and  contrary  to  the 
principle  that  vigilantihus^  non  dormientibics,  Jura  mbveniunt. 

Except  in  the  case  of  rights  to  light,  the  Prescription  Effect  of  the 
Act  does  not  preclude  easements  from  being  claimed  and  Ad;*©"  pro^ 
acquired  by  prescription  at  common  law  ib) ;  it  is  there-  scription  at 

^  *^  *■  ^  ^  '  common  law. 

{h)  Holford  v.  Hankinson,  Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  L.  E.,  11 

5  Q.  B.  584  ;  13  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  Q.  B.  D.  715 ;  53  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 

115.     Simpson  Y,  Corporation  30.    AynesleyY.  O lover ^Ij  R., 

of  Godmanchester,  64  L.  J.,  Ch.  10  Ch.  Ap.  283 ;  44  L.  J.,  Oh. 

837.     HoUins  v.   Verney,  per  523.     In  the  latter  decision, 
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Chap.  II.  fore  a  common  practice,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
evidence  in  a  cause  will  support  a  claim  under  the  Act, 
to  claim  an  easement  by  immemorial  enjoyment,  as  well 
as  under  the  Act.  It  has  been  determined,  however,  that 
in  the  case  of  a  right  to  light,  the  Act,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  wording  of  the  third  section,  has  had  the  eflFect 
of  abolishing  the  common  law  title  by  prescription  and 
establishing  that  that  right  can  now  only  be  acquired  by 
prescription  under  the  statute.  In  his  judgment  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  the  case  of  Tapling  v.  Jones  (c),  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Westbury)  said  that  the  right  to 
what  is  called  "  an  ancient  light "  now  depends  upon 
positive  enactment :  that  it  is  matter  juiis  positwi,  and 
does  not  require  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  invested 
on  any  presumption  of  grant  or  fiction  of  a  licence  having 
been  obtained  from  the  adjoining  proprietor.  His  Lord- 
ship thought  that  it  would  be  found  that  error  in  some 
decided  cases  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  Courts 
treating  the  right  as  originating  in  a  presumed  grant  or 
licence.  It  will  be  remarked  that  the  concluding  part 
of  the  second  section  of  the  Act  is  similar  to  the  third 
section,  and  enacts  that  when  ways,  or  the  other  ease- 
ments mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  section,  have 
been  enjoyed  by  any  pei'son  claiming  right  thereto,  with- 
out interruption,  for  the  full  period  of  forty  years,  the 
right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible. 
It  therefore  seems  to  follow,  for  the  reason  given  by  Lord 
Westbury,  that  the  effect  of  that  clause  is  to  render  ease- 
ments of  way,  watercourse,  and  use  of  water,  which  have 
been  enjoyed  by  any  person  claiming  right  thereto,  for  the 
full  period  of  forty  years,  incapable  of  being  claimed  by 
prescription  at  common  law,  though  they  may  be  so 
claimed  if  only  used  for  twenty  years. 

which  related  to  a  right  to  in  this  respect, 
light,  the  Lords  Justices  made         ^^a  n   h.  L.   C.   290-  34 

no  distinction  between  rights  t    T    p  -p  ^^o  ' 

to  light  and  other  easements  ^'  *'»  ^-  ^'  ^'^^v 
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A  point  which  naturally  suggests  itself  for  oonsidera-     Chap,  II. 
tion  is,  that  the  user  of  a  future  easement  in  the  land  of  .®^.'_! 


the  servient  owner  must  he  a  series  of  trespasses  until  the  legalisation 
period  of   prescription  is  completed,  and   therefore   that  tiveuser 
the  seiTient  owner  may  sue  for  the  series  of  trespasses,  ^!j^^f 
although  a  prescriptive  title  has  been  acquired  when  the  prescription 
actions  are  commenced.     This,  however,  is  not  so  in  the    ^  ^*^*' 
case  of   easements  acquired  under  the  Prescription  Act, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  if  they  are  acquired  by  prescrip- 
tion at  common  law  only.      This  point  was  raised  and 
decided  in   Wright  v.  Wiiiianui  (d),  in  which  ceuse  it  was 
determined  that  the  statute  intended  to  confer,  after  the 
periods  of  enjoyment  therein  mentioned,  a  right  from  their 
first  commencement,  and  to  legalise  every  act  done  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  during  their  continuance. 

Another  reason  may  also  be  given  why  the  servient 
owner  could  not  sue.  The  theory  of  the  law  is,  not  that 
the  easement  springs  into  existence  on  the  completion  of 
the  twenty  years'  user,  but  that  such  user  proves  the 
former  existence  of  a  lost  giant.  The  grant  is  presumed 
to  have  been  made  long  before,  and  the  user  to  have  been 
enjoyed  hwfully  under  the  grant.  Therefore  the  user 
was  no  trespass.  The  twenty  years'  user  is  merely  the 
evidence  which  raises  the  presimiption  of  the  grant,  which 
anything  less  is  incapable  of  doing.  Until  the  twenty 
years  have  expired,  therefore,  an  action  will  lie  for 
trespass,  because  the  acts  are  primd  facie  trespasses,  and 
the  user  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but 
immediately  after  the  twenty  years  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  acts  during  that  period  were  not 
trespasses. 

The  nature  of  the  interest  of  a  possible  future  dominant  Inchoate 
owner  in  an  expected  easement  was  incidentally  raised  in  j**^^ 
the  case  of  Greenhaigh  v.  Brindley  (e).     The  vendor  of  pro-  prescriptive 

period. 

(d)  1  M.  &  W.  77  ;  6  L.  J.,  {e)  L.  E.,  (1901)  2  Ch.  324 ; 

N.  S.,  Exch.  107.  70  L.  J.,  Ch.  740.    Governors 
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Chap.  n.     perty  had  not  disclosed  to  a  purciiaser  that  he  had  entered 


Sect.  1. 


.  into  an  agreement  wherehj  the  enjoyment  of  light  to  the 
windows  of  the  house  sold  was  not  to  run  under  the  Pre- 
scription Act  for  the  acquisition  of  a  right  to  light.  The 
action  was  for  specific  performance  of  the  agreement  to 
purchase  the  house,  which  the  purchaser  declined  to  com- 
plete, as  he  could  not  acquire  the  easement,  and  four  years 
were  lost ;  hut  it  was  pointed  out  that  by  suppression  of 
the  fact  of  this  agreement  the  purchaser  had  lost  nothing, 
for  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  inchoate  easement 
during  the  period  of  the  prescriptive  user  of  which  the 
purchaser  had  been  deprived,  and  that  during  this  period 
he  merely  has  a  possibility  of  gaining  an  easement  and 
nothing  more,  which  is  a  thing  of  no  value. 

Claims  to  At  common  law  the  owner  of  land  in  fee  can  alone 

S^by  ^"^     claim  an  easement  by  prescription  in  his  own  right^aU 

owners  in  fee   other  persons  must  prescribe  in  his  name,  and  show  the 

of  tef""  derivation  of  their  title  from  him  (/) ;   thus,  a  tenant  for 

spectively.       years  must  prescribe  in  right  of  his  landlord,  the  tenant 

in  fee  {g).     The  Prescription  Act,  however,  made  a  great 

alteration   in   this   respect,  for  it  is  enacted  in  the  fifth 

section,  that  "  in  all  pleadings  to  actions  of  trespass,  and 

in  all  other  pleadings  wherein  before  the  passing  of  this 

Act  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  allege  the  right  to 

have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  it  shall  be  sufficient 

to  allege  the  enjoyment  thereof  as  of  right  by  the  occupiers 

of  the  tenement  in  respect  whereof  the  same  is  claimed 

for  and  during  such  of  the  periods  mentioned  in  this  Act 

as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case,  and  without  claiming 


of  Brideicell  Hospital  \,  Ward,  Cro.    Jac.    665.      Staples    v. 

Lock,  Bowden  and  Company,  Heydon,   2   Ld.   Raym.    922. 

p^^'    ^''    ^n'    ^•^'      ^''''i  ^mtVA  V.  3/orm,  Fort.  340. 
Battersea  Y.  Commissioners  of         /  s    r  n-^^     -r*    i 

Sewers,  L.  R.,    (1895)  2  Ch.  (^)  ^^''^^   ""'  ^*^^'    ^«^^«' 

708  ;  65  L.  J.,  Ch.  81.  Ad.  Ca.  152.    Dawnyv.  Cash- 

If)  Holbnck     V.      Warner,  ford,  Carth.  432. 
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in  the  name  or  right  of  the  owner  of  the  fee,  as  is  now     Chap.  II. 

usually  done."      It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the        ^^'  ^' 

words  of  this  section  merely  refer  to  the  mode  of  pleading 

and  claiming  easements ;  they  do  not  enable  an  occupier 

to  acquire  an  easement  for  himself  independently  of  the 

owner  in  fee,  so  that  an  easement  acquired  under  the  Act 

shall  expire  with  the  occupier's  interest  in  a  dominant 

tenement.      The  easement  is  acquired  for  the  benefit  of 

the  dominant  tenement,  and  becomes  appurtenant  thereto 

into  whatsoever  hands  it  passes ;   and  the  grant  which  is 

presumed  to  havo  been  made  in  every  case  of  prescriptive 

right,  is  presumed  to  have  been  made  to  the  owner  in  fee, 

just  as  it  is  in  cases  of  prescription  at  common  law,  and 

not  merely  to  the  occupier  in  whose  name  the  claim  is 

made. 

The  Prescription  Act,  having  fixed  particular  periods  Rules  for 
of  time  during  which  easements  must  have  been  used  in  J^eSpt^e 
order  that  a  prescriptive  title  may  be  acquired  under  the  periods  under 
Act,  also   laid   down  certain  rules  for  computing  those 
periods,  to  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  direct  attention. 

By  the  fourth  section   of  the  Act,  it  is  enacted  that     Section  4. 
"  each    of   the  respective   periods  of    years   hereinbefore  Periods  to  bo 

,  *■  **  computed 

mentioned  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  period  from** some 
next  before  some  suit  or  action  wherein  the  claim  or  ^^  ?f  *°" 
matter  to  which  such  period  may  relate  shall  have  been, 
or  shall  be,  brought  into  question."  The  remainder  of 
the  section  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  inter- 
ruption "  as  it  is  used  in  the  Act,  but  that  will  be  more 
fitly  considered  in  another  part  of  this  chapter. 

In  this  section  it  will  be  observed  that  the  periods  of  Not  from  the 
user  required  by  the  Act  are  to  be  periods  next  before  ^"JJdralw^  ^ 
some  suit  or  action.     Some  difficulty  has  arisen  from  this  act. 
enactment,  and  it  has  been  contended  that  it  could  not 
have  been  intended  that  this  expression  should  be  taken 
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Chap.  IT.     literally,  but  that  it  must  have  meant  that  the  periods 

'  should  be  computed  from  before  the  time  of   some  act 

committed  adtenchj  to  the  easement  claimed.  It  was  deter- 
mined, however,  that  the  Act  must  be  construed  literally  (//). 
The  peculiar  effect  of  this  clause  in  the  Act  is  that,  how- 
ever long  an  easement  is  enjoyed  uninterruptedly,  no 
prescriptive  title  can  be  acquired,  unless  an  action  or 
suit  is  commenced  by  the  servient  owner  against  the 
dominant  owner  for  trespass  by  using  the  easement,  or 
by  the  dominant  owner  against  the  servient  owner  for 
some  act  by  which  the  use  of  the  easement,  to  which  he 
had  at  the  time  really  no  legal  right,  was  obstructed. 
The  position  of  the  dominant  owner  before  the  action  is 
brought  is  explained  by  Parke,  B.,  in  Ward  v.  Mobim  (/), 
thus : — "  Such  enjoyment,  in  order  to  give  a  right  under 
that  statute,  must  be  up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  not  up  to  the  time  of  the  act  complained  of; 
and,  consequently,  an  enjoyment  for  twenty  years  or 
more  before  that  Act  gives  only  what  may  be  termed 
an  inchoate  title,  which  may  become  complete  or  not  by 
an  enjoyment  subsequent,  according  as  that  enjoyment 
is  or  is  not  continued  to  the  commencement  of  the  suit. 
This  apparent  absurdity,  arising  from  a  strict  construction 
of.  the  Act,  has  already  been  fully  considered  by  this 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Wright  v.  Williatm^  and  the  literal 
interpretation  adhered  to,  the  Court  intimating  its  opinion 
that  the  mischief  of  such  a  construction  was  rather  appa- 
rent than  real,  and  the  decision  in  that  case  was  fully 
approved  of,  and  acted  upon,  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  the  case  of  Richards  v.  JFry." 

MeaniDg  of  The  next  thing  to  be  remarked  is,  that  the  periods  are 

action^  ^^      ^  ^®  ^®^*  before  some  suit  or  action ;  and  a  question  arose, 


ih)    Wright  V.   Williams,  1      7  A.  &  E.  698  ;  7  L.  J.,  N.  S., 
M.  &  W.  77 ;  5  L.  J.,  N.  S.,      K.  B.  68. 
Exch.  107.     Richards  v.  Fry,  (i)  15  M.  &  W.  237. 
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in  oonstruing  this  clause,  whether  the  Act  intended  that  Chap.  II. 
user  for  the  requisite  period  should  he  shown  to  have  ^  '  ' 
immediately  preceded  each  suit  or  action  in  which  the 
right  was  brought  in  question,  or  whether  it  meant  any 
one  suit  or  action — that  is,  either  a  suit  or  action  then 
pending,  or  one  in  which  the  right  had  been  brought  in 
question  on  a  former  occasion.  The  point  was  argued  in 
the  case  of  Cooper  v.  Huhbuvk  (./),  when  Williams,  J., 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  rest  of  the  Court,  he  think- 
ing that  in  every  action  the  period  must  be  proved  to 
have  been  next  before  that  particular  action;  but  the 
other  judges  (Erie,  C.  J.,  Willes  and  Byles,  JJ.)  were  of 
opinion  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  period  preceded  some 
former  suit  or  action. 

Lastly,  it  is  to  be  observed  on  this  section  that  the  user  User  mast  be 
is  required  to  be  next  before  a  suit  or  action ;  and  with  "f^^^f^fJ® 

*-  '  some  suit  or 

reference  to  this,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  statute  action, 
intends  that  actual  user  must  be  shown  to  have  continued 
to  within  one  year  of  the  commencement  of  a  suit  or 
action.  In  the  case  of  Parker  v.  Mitchell  (k),  evidence 
was  given  of  user  of  a  way  from  a  period  of  fifty  years 
till  within  four  or  five  years  before  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  and  it  was  held  that  this  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  to  establish  an  easement.  Lord  Denman  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  absence  of  evidence  of  user  for 
two  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  action  would 
not  prevent  the  acquisition  of  an  easement,  because  that 
period  is  less  than  a  year.  The  case  was  only  argued 
on  motion  for  a  nile,  which  was  refused,  and  no  formal 
judgment  was  given.  In  Lowe  v.  Carpenter  (/)  the  user 
was  proved  to  within  fourteen  months  of  the  action ;  and 
on  the  authority  of  Parker  v.  Mitchell  it  was  decided  that 

{j)  12  C.  B.,   N.  S.  456;  (/)  6  Exch.  825;  20  L.  J., 

31  L.  J.,  C.  P-  323.  Exch.  374.     But  see  Glover  y, 

(k)  11  A.  &  E.  788  ;  9L.  J.,  Coleman,  L.  R.,  10  C.  P.  108 ; 

X.  S.,  Q.  B.  194.  44  L.  J.,  C.  P.  66. 
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Sect.  1. 


the  evidence  was  insufficient.  It  was  said  by  Patteson,  J., 
at  Nisi  Prills^  that  the  decision  in  Parker  v.  Mitchell  was 
not  satisfactory  to  his  mind ;  but  Parke,  B.,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  judges,  said  that  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  Parker  v.  Mitchell  was  wrong,  and 
the  decision  in  that  case  was  followed  by  the  Court. 


No  such  rules 
at  coxnmoii 
law. 


It  will  be  understood  that  these  rules  for  computation 
of  prescriptive  periods  depend  entirely  on  the  phraseology 
of  the  Prescription  Act,  and  apply  only  to  cases  of  ease- 
ments claimed  under  it;  to  establish  an  easement  by 
prescription  at  common  law  it  is  not  essential,  though  it  is 
of  course  desirable,  to  produce  evidence  of  user  within  the 
last  year  before  action  {m). 


Section  6. 

No  presump' 
tion  of  UHer 
to  be  made. 


The  sixth  section  of  the  Prescription  Act  enacts  that 
"  in  the  several  cases  mentioned  in,  and  provided  for,  by 
this  Act,  no  presumption  shall  be  allowed  or  made  in 
favour  or  support  of  any  claim  upon  proof  of  the  exercise 
or  enjoyment  of  the  right  or  matter  claimed  for  any  less 
period  of  time  or  number  of  years  than  for  such  period 
or  number  mentioned  in  this  Act,  as  may  be  applicable 
to  the  case  and  to  the  nature  of  the  claim." 

Several  cases  have  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 
clause,  one  of  which  is  Carr  v.  Foster  (w), — an  action  for 
disturbance  of  a  right  of  common.  To  rights  of  this  kind, 
acquired  under  the  first  section,  the  sixth  section  of  the 
Act  applies  equally  with  easements  acquired  under  the 
second  and  third  sections,  and  the  case  is  therefore  an 
authority  on  the  law  relating  to  easements.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  right  was  proved  to  have  continued  for  nearly 
forty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the 
Act  in  the  case   of   commons   requiring   enjoyment   for 


(m)  Darling  v.  Clue,  4  F.  & 
F,  329.  Hollins  v.  Verney,  per 
Lord  Coleridge,  C.  J.,  L.  R.,  11 


Q.B.D.715;  53L.  J.,Q.B.  30. 
(n)  3  Q.  B.  581;  11  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  284. 
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thirty  years.     It  appeared,  however,  that  about  eighteen     Chap.  II. 
years  before  the  action  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tene-  _         '    *  . 
ment,  having  no  cattle,  made  no  use  of  the  right  for  a 
period  of  two  years.     It  was  urged,  in  opposition  to  the 
claim,  that  the  Act  required  actual  enjoyment  during  the 
whole  period,  which  was  not  proved,  and  that  by  reason 
of  the  sixth  section,  no  presumption  of  enjoyment  during 
the  two  years  could  be  made ;  but  it  was  held  that  the 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  the  right,  Lord  Den- 
man,  C.  J.,  in  his  judgment,  saying  that  **  section  6  enacts 
that  no  presumption  shall  be  made  in  favour  of  any  claim, 
on  proof  of  the  right  having  been  exercised  for  a  less 
period  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Act  in  the  particular 
case.     But  that  provision  is  meant  only  to  encounter  pre- 
sumptions &om  an  exercise  of  the  right  during  such  an 
imperfect  period  that  it  was  exercised  in  olden  times.     The 
effect  of  the  clause  is  that  a  claimant  proving  enjoyment 
for  less  than  the  specified  time  shall  not,  on  that  ground, 
caiTy  back  his  right  to  a  period  before   that  which    his 
proof  extends  to.     But  this  does  not  affect  the  mode  of 
proof,  and  where  actual  enjoyment  is  shown  before  and 
after  the  period  of  intermission,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
that  evidence  that  the  right  continued  during  the  whole 
time."     From  the  case  of  Lawson  v.  Lauglcy  [o)^  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  would  not 
preclude  a  jury  from  presuming  user  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prescriptive  period,  if  evidence  were  given  of 
user  a  little  before  and  again  after  the  prescriptive  period 
had  begun  to  run. 

The  sixth  section  of  the  Act,  forbidding  presumptions 
in  favour  of  a  claim  to  an  easement,  relates,  as  already 


(o)  4  A.  &  E.  890 ;  6  L.  J.,  6th  section  of  the  Act,  seems 

N.  S.,  K.  B.  271.    The  case  to  be  at  variance  with  this 

'i\  S''^'^\Z^^'h^h\'  principle.     This  decision  has 

11  Q.  B.  D.  715 ;  53  L.  J.,  Q.  ,      /  ,                      ,  , 

B.   30),   in  which,  however,  ^^^^^^y  ^^^^  commented  on, 

no  reference  was  made  to  the  ante^  pp.  211 — 215. 
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Chap.  n.  said,  exrlusively  to  the  oases  of  eapements  claimed  under 
^^^^'  ^'  the  Act.  lu  Bright  v.  Walker  {p),  Parke,  B.,  in  deUvering 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  said  :  "  Of  course  nothing 
that  has  been  said  by  the  Court,  and  certainly  nothing 
in  the  statute,  will  prevent  the  operation  of  an  actual 
grant  by  one  lessee  to  the  other,  proved  by  the  deed  itself, 
or  upon  proof  of  its  loss,  by  secondary  evidence;  nor 
prevent  the  jury  from  taking  the  possession  into  considera- 
tion with  otiier  circumHtances^  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  which 
they  may  still  find  to  have  been  made,  if  they  are  satisfied 
that  it  teas  made  in  point  of/act.^' 

A  dictum  of  Lord  Westbury 's,  relating  to  this  section  of 
the  Act,  should  also  be  noticed  before  leaving  the  subject. 
His  Lordship  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  meaning 
of  the  section  seemed  to  be  that  no  presumption  or  infer- 
ence in  support  of  a  claim  should  be  derived  from  the 
bare  fact  of  user  or  enjoyment  for  less  than  the  prescribed 
number  of  years ;  but  that  when  there  are  other  circum- 
stances in  addition,  the  statute  does  not  take  away  from 
the  fact  of  enjoyment  for  a  shorter  period  its  natural 
weight  as  evidence,  so  as  to  preclude  a  jury  from  taking 
it,  along  with  other  circumstances,  into  consideration 
as  evidence  of  a  grant  (^).  From  the  concluding  words 
of  this  paragraph,  it  would  seem  that  Lord  Westbury 
intended  to  express  the  same  idea  as  that  of  Parke,  B., 
in  Bright  v.  Walker^  in  the  passage  above  quoted — ^viz., 
that  if  an  easement  is  claimed  under  the  Prescription  Act 
simply,  no  presumption  of  a  grant,  which  every  one  knows 
never  existed,  may  be  made,  unless  evidence  is  given  of 
user  for  the  full  period  required  by  the  Act ;  but  that  if 
circumstances  exist  from  which,  coupled  with  a  certain 
amount  of  user,  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  a 
grant  actually  iras  made,  the  Act  does  not  forbid  a  presump- 
tion of  such  a  grant  having  been  made  merely  because  the 


(p)  1  C,  M.  &  R.  p.  222. 

(y)  Hanmer  v.  C^nnr^,  34  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  416. 
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user  by  itself  would  have  been  insufficient  to  satisfy  the     Chap.  II. 
statute.     In  a  ease  of  this  kind  the  title  to  the  easement        ^  '    ' 
would  not  be  prescriptive  at  all,  but  by  lost  grant. 

By  the  seventh  section  of  the  Prescription  Act  it  is     Section  7. 
provided  that  "  the  time  during  which  any  person,  other-  ™^g  ^. 
wise  capable  of  resisting  any  claim  to  any  of  the  mattera  terested  in 
before  mentioned,  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  an  infant,  ^riptive  user, 
idiot,  non  compos  mentis,  feme  covert,  or  tenant  for  life, 
or  during  which  any  action  or  suit  shall  have  been  pend- 
ing, and  which  shall  have  been  diligently  prosecuted  until 
abated  by  the  death  of  any  party  or  parties  thereto,  shall 
be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  periods  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  except  only  in  cases  where  the  right  or  claim 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  absolute  and  indefeasible." 

By  the  eighth  section  it  is  enacted  that  "when  any  land     Section  8. 
or  water,  upon,  over,  or  from  which  any  such  way,  or  other  ^^  ^*V"|?P 
conveuient  watercoiu^e,  or  use  of  water,  shall  have  been,  or  yean*  in 
or  shall  be,  enjoyed  or  derived,  hath  been  or  shall  be  held,  tenem^tT 
imder  or  by  virtue  of  any  term  of  life,  or  any  term  of 
years  exceeding  three  years  from  the  granting  thereof,  the 
time  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  way,  or  other  matter,  as 
herein  last  before  mentioned,  during  the  continuance  of 
such  term,  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
said  period  of  forty  years,  in  case  the  claim  shall,  within 
three  years  next  after  the  end  or  sooner  determination  of 
such  term,  be  resisted  by  any  person  entitled  to  any  rever- 
sion expectant  on  the  determination  thereof." 

The  seventh  and  eighth  sections  of   the  Act  have  a  Sections? 
somewhat  similar  object — ^namely,  the  prevention  of  ease-  similar  in 
ments  being  acquired  imder  the  Act  against  interested  P^^o^e. 
persons  who   are  physically  or  legally  incapable  of  re- 
sistance. 

"With  regard  to  the  eighth  section,  two  curious   and  Sections;— 
important  points  were  raised  in  the   case   of   Laird  v.  expressuins. 
o.  Q 
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Chap.  n.     Briggn  (r),  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
®°^_J_  sions  "other  convenient  watercourse"  and  "reversion." 

*  mother  eon-         With  resrard  to  the  former,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
oouree."  eighth  section  contains  the  peculiar  phrase,  "Any  such 

way,  or  other  convenient  Katercourse^  or  use  of  water." 
This  is  evidently  a  mistake,  for  the  words  as  they  stand 
are  mere  nonsense.  Various  surmises  have  been  made 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature  by  the  enactment  in 
question,  and  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  words  has 
been  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  if  the  words  of  the  section 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  second  section,  it  may 
readily  be  conceived  that  the  intention  was  to  use  the 
same  words  in  each,  and  that  the  sentence  was  intended  to 
be — any  such  way  or  other  easement  or  watercourse  or  use 
of  water. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that,  because  this  is  the 
evident  intention  of  the  legislature,  it  is  within  the 
province  of  the  Court  to  make  the  alteration  or  to  read 
the  Act  as  it  should  be  and  not  as  it  is.  In  the  case  of 
Laird  v.  BriggSy  above  mentioned,  the  interpretation  of 
this  phrase  in  the  Act  was  referred  to  by  the  (Jourt  of 
Appeal.  Jessel,  M.  R.,  said : — "  There  are  two  points  upon 
the  eighth  section  which  appear  to  me  to  deserve  very 
serious  consideration.  The  first  is  whether  we  can  alter 
the  word  *  convenient '  in  the  second  line  by  putting  in  the 
word  *  easement '  instead.  That  is  a  question  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  very  considerable  diflSculty.  A  judge 
may  take  the  view  that  the  eighth  section  as  it  stands  is 
so  absurd  that  the  word  *  convenient '  cannot  stand  there, 
but  that  does  not  quite  conclude  the  question  as  to  whether 
you  can  insert  another  word.  All  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I 
think  the  question  is  open  for  discussion,  and  it  must  not  be 
treated  as  concluded  by  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Fry 

ir)  L.  R.,  16  Ch.  I).  440;  60  L.  J.,  Ch.  260:  on  appeal, 
L.  R.,  19  Ch.  D.  22. 
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upon  the  point."  What  this  judgment  was  is  unfortunately  Chap.  n. 
lost,  as  it  is  not  reported  at  all  in  the  Law  Eeports,  and  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  Law  Journal  only  says  that  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  when 
reading  the  section  of  the  Act,  paused  to  say — *'  which 
word  '  convenient '  is,  I  understand,  not  unreasonably  sup- 
posed to  be  a  misprint  for '  easement.'  "  As  the  construction 
of  the  section  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  this  word 
was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Master  of  the  EoUs,  deserv- 
ing of  such  very  serious  consideration,  it  is  unfortunate 
either  that  it  did  not  get  it,  or  that  the  reporters  have 
failed  to  report  the  learned  judge's  opinion.  The  case, 
too,  was  one  eminently  suited  for  a  decision  on  the  point, 
as  the  easement  involved  was  neither  a  right  of  way  nor 
of  watercourse,  and  therefore,  unless  it  could  be  included 
in  the  word  "  convenient,"  altered  to  "  easement,"  it  is 
diflScult  to  see  how  the  section  of  the  Act  could  apply  to 
the  case  at  all.  The  right  claimed  was  to  place  bathing 
machines  on  the  foreshore  of  the  sea  at  Margate  in 
connection  with  a  bathing  establishment  on  the  adjoining 
land.  From  the  remark  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Justice  Fry  had  decided  that  the 
word  "convenient"  must  be  read  "easement,"  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  only  reading  which  is  at  once  sensible 
and  consistent  with  the  second  section ;  it  would,  there- 
fore, appear  only  reasonable  to  read  it  in  that  manner. 
Merely  to  reject  the  word  "  convenient "  without  substi- 
tuting "  easement,'*  or  rather  the  words  "  easement  or," 
would  be  to  restrict  the  clause  to  rights  of  way,  water- 
course, and  use  of  water,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  legislature. 

The  other  point  which  was  raised  in  the  case  of  Laird  v.  "Any  person 
Bnggs  had  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  clause  in  ^ny  rever- 
the  section,  "  any  person  entitled  to  any  reversion  expectant  »««.*' 
on  the  determination  "  of  any  term  of  life  or  years  exceed- 
ing three.     The  plaintiff  had  been  tenant  of  the  foreshore 
of   the   Manor  of   Minster,  in    Kent,  \mder  the  former 

q2 
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Chap.  II.     Marquis  Conyngham,  Lord  of  the  Manor.     The  marquis 
had  an  estate  for  life,  and  died  in  1876,  being  suooeeded 


(after  another  life  estate)  by  the  present  marquis.  The 
defendant  placed  bathing  machines  on  the  shore  in  connec- 
tion with  his  bathing  establishment  on  the  adjoining  land, 
and  claimed  a  prescriptive  right  to  do  so.  The  plaintiff 
replied  that  the  user  had  taken  place  during  the  life  estates 
of  the  two  preceding  marquises,  and  that  the  duration  of 
those  estates  must  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
the  prescriptive  periods.  The  question  was  whether  the 
expression  "  any  person  entitled  to  any  reversion  "  meant 
only  the  person  who  took  the  entirety  of  the  reversion,  or 
whether  it  included  any  person  who  took  any  estate  part 
of  the  reversion :  for  instance,  a  person  who  was  tenant 
from  year  to  year  under  the  reversioner.  Fry,  J.,  decided 
that  the  latter  was  included  in  the  expression.  The  Court 
of  Appeal,  however,  decided  the  case  on  other  grounds, 
and  declined  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  under  consideration,  as  it  was  not  under  the  circum- 
stances necessary ;  and  expressly  declared  that  the  Court 
must  not  be  taken  to  agree  in  the  decision  of  Fry,  J.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  however,  made  some  remarks  which 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
section,  and,  indeed,  on  the  whole  Act ;  for  he  said  that 
the  whole  of  the  section  and  of  the  Act  is  of  a  strictly 
technical  character  from  beginning  to  end,  and  as  far  as 
he  could  see  technical  words  were  used  in  their  proper 
technical  senses ;  that  the  nature  of  the  rights  defined,  and 
the  nature  of  the  remedies  given,  were  all  technical ;  and 
primd  facie  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  rule  applied  that 
technical  words  must  have  their  technical  meaning  given 
them  unless  there  is  something  in  the  context  to  overrule 
them  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  rever- 
Remainder  sion,  he  added,  that  a  reversion  in  law  is  not  a  remainder 
(which  was  what  the  plaintiff  had  attempted  to  establish), 
and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  could  find 
anything  in  the  nature  of  the  case  or  in  the  context  which 


not  a  "rever- 
Bion. 
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would  allow  him  to  alter  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  rever-     Chap.  11. 
sion  "  so  as  to  make  it  include  a  remainder.    The  meaning  *   ' 

of  the  word  "  reversion  "  in  the  Act,  and  the  question 
whether  it  included  a  remainder,  were  again  directly  raised 
in  the  case  of  Symons  v.  Leaker  («),  when  the  opinion  of 
Jessel,  M.  R.,  was  confirmed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
technical  expressions  in  the  Act  must  receive  their  technical 
meaning,  and  that  meaning  only,  so  that  a  remainderman 
was  not  given  the  privilege  of  a  reversioner. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  sections  of  the  Act,  at  first  sight,  Intervention 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  the  fourth :  in  the  latter  the  computetfon ' 
period  is  required  to  be  next  before  some  suit  or  action ;  ^^  period, 
but  if  a  disability,  life  estate  or  term  of  years  intervenes, 
and  the  time  during  its  continuance  is  to  be  excluded  in 
computing  the  period,  it  may  happen  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  prescriptive  period  only  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
next  before  the  action.  This  difficulty  was  raised  in  the 
case  of  Clayton  v.  Corby  (t),  which  was  an  action  for  tres- 
pass, in  answer  to  which  a  prescriptive  right  to  dig  clay 
was  set  up  under  the  first  section  of  the  Act ;  the  replica- 
tion alleged  the  intervention  of  a  life  estate  in  the  servient 
tenement,  and  the  question  was  whether  evidence  of  user 
for  twenty-five  years  before  the  creation  of  the  life  estate, 
during  the  life  estate,  and  for  six  years  after  the  life  estate 
continuously  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  action,  was 
sufficient  to  establish  the  right.  It  was  held  that  it  was, 
for  that  the  fourth  and  the  seventh  sections  ought  to  be 
read  together,  and  that  the  period  is  required  to  be  thirty 
years  next  before  action,  excluding,  in  the  computation  of 
those  thirty  years,  any  tenancy  for  life ;  and  that  the 
setting  up  of  a  life  tenancy  obliges  a  claimant  to  show 
thirty  years'  enjoyment,  either  wholly  before  the  tenancy 
for  life,  if  it  be  still  subsisting  at  the  commencement  of  the 
suit,  or  partly  before  and  partly  after,  if  it  be  ended. 

(0  L.  R,  15  a  B.  D.  629;  (0  2  Q.  B.  813;  11  L.  J., 

54  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  480.  Q.  B.  239. 
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Chap.  II.         Another  apparent  inconsistency  which  arises  from  the 
'   •       seventh  and  eighth  sections  of  the  Act  is  the  breach  in  the 


Exclusion  of 
period  of 
disability. 


^^^'^^^^^y  °*  continuity  of  user,  to  which  reference  will  again  be  made, 
caused  by  the  exclusion  of  the  times  mentioned  in  those 
sections  from  the  computation  of  the  prescriptive  period. 
User,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  statute  but  also  for  prescrip- 
tion at  common  law,  must  be  continuous ;  and  it  may  be 
urged  against  the  continuity  of  the  enjoyment,  that  if  a 
tenancy  for  life,  or  years,  or  a  period  of  disability  intervenes, 
the  time  during  the  continuance  of  which  is  excluded  in 
the  computation,  the  enjoyment  ceases  to  be  continuous ; 
but  this  is  not  so,  for  the  effect  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
sections  is  not  to  unite  discontinuous  periods  of  enjoyment, 
but  to  extend  the  period  of  continuous  enjoyment  by  so 
long  a  time  as  the  tenancy  or  disability  continues  {t(). 


DistinctioDS 
and  mistakes 
in  sections  7 
and  8. 


Curious  and  somewhat  remarkable  distinctions  are  drawn 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  sections  of  the  Act,  the  reasons 
for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  By  the  seventh  section 
the  time  during  which  any  person  otherwise  capable  of 
resisting  a  claim — that  is,  the  servient  owner — to  any 
of  the  matters  before  mentioned — that  is  to  say,  profits 
a  prendre  imder  the  first  section,  or  to  any  way  or  other 
easement,  watercourse,  or  use  of  water  under  the  second 
section — shall  have  been  under  one  of  the  disabilities 
there  mentioned  is  to  be  excluded  in  the  computation 
of  the  thirty  years  for  a  profit  d  prendre,  or  the  twenty 
years  for  an  easement,  but  not  in  computing  the  inde- 
feasible periods — ^that  is,  the  sixty  or  the  forty  years. 
It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  longer  indefeasible  periods 
may  run  out  before  the  shorter  periods  named  in  the 
Act.  Thus,  a  person  on  conclusion  of  a  disability  may 
be  entitled  to  resist  an  easement  on  the  ground  that  the 
twenty-year  period  has  not  run,  but  may  be  defeated  on 


(m)  Onlei/  V.  Gardiner,  4  M.   &  W.  496 ;  8  L.  J.,   N.  S., 
Exch.  102. 
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the  ground  that  the  longer  period  of  forty  years  has  run.      Chap.  11. 
The  second  curious  distinction  made  is  that,  though  under         ^   '   ' 
the  seventh  section  the  periods  of  disability  are  only  to 
be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  shorter  periods, 
and  not  of  the  indefeasible  periods,  the  reverse  is  the 
case  under  the  eighth  section.     The  third  distinction  is 
that,  though  terms  of  life  and  years  are  to  be  excluded 
in  the  computation  of  the  indefeasible  period  for  ways 
and  other  easements,  watercourses,  and  use  of  water,  they 
are  not  to  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  inde- 
feasible periods  appointed  for  profits  a  prendre  and  the 
solitary  easement  of  light.     In  addition  to  this,  there  is 
a  curious  inconsistency  in  the  two  sections.     The  seventh 
section  says,  among  other  things,  that  the  time  during 
which  the  servient  owner  shall  have  been  tenant  for  life 
shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  all  the  periods 
mentioned  in  the  Act,  except  those  appointed  for  acquisi- 
tion of  absolute  and  indefeasible  titles,  including  of  course 
the  forty  years  appointed  in  the  case  of  ways,  water- 
courses, and  use  of  water;   yet  the  eighth  section  says 
exactly  the  contrary,  and  that  terms  of  life  are  to  be 
excluded  in  the  case  of  the  forty  years  appointed  for  the 
acquisition  of  indefeasible  rights  under  the  second  section. 
These  remarkable   distinctions,  and  this  curious   (appa- 
rent) mistake,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed  yet  in  the 
Courts.     The  legislature  had  of  course  the  power  to  make 
any  distinction  it  pleased,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
Courts  to  assign  a  reason  for  them;   but  the  diflBculty 
about  the  exclusion  of  the  life  estate  may,  and  in  all 
probability  will,   be  raised   some   day  in   the   course  of 
litigation.      It   is   curious,   if   this   Act  was  so   techni- 
cally and  carefully  drawn   as  Jessel,  M.  E..,   seems   to 
have  thought  (r),  that  the  apparent  mistakes,  and  these 
remarkable  distinctions,  should  be  found  in  it. 

(f)  Laird  v.  Briggs,  L.  E.,  19  Ch.  D.  p.  34. 
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Chap.  n.         Some  doubt  arose,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  in 
Bright  v.  Walker  (w),  whether  terms  for  life  and  for  years 


Exclusion  of 


tomsfOT iSe  ^^?^^  ^^*  *^  ^  excluded  under  the  eighth  section  of  the 

and  years,  Act  in  the  computation  of  periods  of  twenty  as  well  as 

tion^s,  when  ^^  forty  years,  although  the  period  of  forty  years  is  alone 

oomputing  mentioned  in  that  section  of  the  Act.     The  passage  which 

periods  of  ,  ,  ...  -n 

twenty  years,  gave  rise  to  this  doubt  is  in  the  judgment  of  Parke,  B. 
After  quoting  the  section,  he  said  : — "  It  is  quite  certain 
that  an  enjoyment  of  forty  years  instead  of  twenty,  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  would  have  given  no  title 
against  the  bishop,  as  he  might  dispute  the  right  at  any 
time  within  three  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease ; 
and  if  the  lease  for  life  be  excluded  from  the  longer  period 
as  against  the  bishop,  it  certainly  must  from  the  shorter." 
The  point  was  fully  argued,  however,  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Palk  v.  Skinner  (x),  when  it  was  determined  that 
the  express  mention  of  forty  years  excludes  the  twenty 
years'  enjoyment,  and  shows  that  the  section  is  only 
applicable  to  the  period  of  forty  years.  Of  the  case  of 
Bright  v.  Walker  it  was  said  by  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J., 
that  when  properly  examined  it  appears  that  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  was  not  required  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
the  effect  of  the  eighth  section,  and  that  it  was  quite  clear 
in  that  case  that  the  right  set  up  was  negatived  under  the 
seventh  section,  and  that  that  was  the  ratio  decidendi  upon 
which  the  Court  proceeded. 

The  character  The  above  are  the  special  rules  of  the  Prescription  Act 
the  same  at  as  to  the  duration  of  user  required  for  the  acquisition  of 
^°T™^5  ^*lv    easements  under  the  Act  and  the  mode  of  computing  the 

and  under  the         .  .  ,  . 

statute.  periods  there  mentioned ;  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in 

mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  Act  was  merely  to  shorten 
the  periods  of  enjoyment  required  for  the  acquisition  of 
easements  in  certain  cases ;  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 

(to)  1  C,  M.  &  E.  211 ;  3  (ar)  18  Q.  B.  568  j  22  L.  J., 

L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  250.  Q.  B.  27. 
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legislature  to  alter  the  character  of  prescriptive  user,  and     Chap.  n. 
the  same  characteristics  are  required  for  the  user  that  an  ' 


easement  may  be  acquired  under  the  Act  as  for  the  user 
by  which  an  easement  can  be  acquired  by  prescription  at 
common  law.  The  Act,  moreover,  expressly  declares  in 
the  second  section  that  all  claims  to  easements  made  there- 
under may  be  defeated  in  any  way  (except  by  showing 
that  the  easement  was  first  enjoyed  at  some  time  prior  to 
the  periods  therein  mentioned)  by  which  the  same  would 
have  been  liable  to  be  defeated  at  common  law.  It  there- 
fore becomes  essential  to  inquire  what  are  the  requisite 
characteristics  of  the  user  that  an  easement  may  be 
acquired  by  prescription  at  common  law,  and  to  ascertain 
by  what  means  prescriptive  titles  may  be  defeated  other- 
wise than  by  showing  the  commencement  of  the  user. 

No  easement  can  be  acquired  by  prescription  if  it  would  No  propcrip- 
be  inconsistent  with  an  actual  and  existing  grant  made  by  ance  withT 
the  same  person  from  whom  a  grant  would  have  to  be  grant, 
presumed  to  support  the  prescriptive  right  or  his  pre- 
decessor in  title  of  the  servient  estate.  This  proposition 
scarcely  needs  demonstration,  for  it  is  plain  that  if  a 
man  grants  a  right  he  cannot  nullify  or  curtail  that  grant 
by  another,  and  therefore  no  such  adverse  grant  can  be 
presumed.  A  case,  however,  came  before  the  Privy  Council 
on  appeal  from  the  Isle  of  Man  which  seems  to  be  some- 
what at  variance  with  this  principle,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
deserving  of  notice.  It  appeared  that  in  1761  the  re- 
spondent's predecessors  in  title  bought  of  the  appellant's 
predecessors  some  land  on  which  they  were  to  erect  "a  mill 
or  otherwise  an  instrument  wherewith  to  plate  iron,  and 
likewise  a  smithy,"  and  the  appellant's  predecessors  in  title 
who  retained  the  adjoining  land,  engaged  to  keep  the 
water  of  a  watercourse  in  the  retained  land  "  continuing 
to  the  dam  that  was  then  intended  to  be  made  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  plating  mill,"  so  that  it 
was  contended  that  the  intention  was  only  to  supply  the 
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Chap.  II.  water  for  the  purposes  of  the  mill  while  used  as  a  plating 
^^^'  ^*  mill  and  the  smithy.  In  process  of  time  the  mill  was 
altered,  and  the  water  was  used  for  various  and  yarjing 
purposes,  and  at  length  for  forty  years  and  down  to  1838 
for  a  brewery.  From  that  date  till  1849,  when  the  bank 
confining  the  water  in  its  course  broke  down,  no  use  was 
made  of  the  stream,  though  it  still  flowed  to  the  old  spot 
On  the  bank  breaking  down,  the  respondent  entered  the 
appellant's  land  and  repaired  it,  when  the  appellant, 
opposing  the  respondent's  claim  of  right,  broke  down  the 
repeiired  bank  again.  The  deed  of  1761  was  produced  to 
show  that  the  right  was  limited  by  the  grant  to  user  for  a 
plating  mill  and  smithy  only.  The  Privy  Council,  how- 
ever, thought  that,  whatever  might  have  been  originally 
intended,  the  user  that  had  taken '  place  for  such  a  great 
length  of  time  in  applying  the  water  was  sufficient,  under 
the  law  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  give  the  respondent  a  pre- 
scriptive right ;  and  it  was  said  that  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  had  been  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  appellant 
to  interfere  and  restrict  the  right,  if  any  such  right  of 
restriction  existed.  It  was  quite  clear  that  if  the  grantor 
had  restricted  the  right  of  the  use  of  the  water  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose  only,  and  the  grantee  had  used  it  for  other 
purposes  than  those  mentioned  in  the  grant,  and  the  grantor 
had  stopped  the  water  from  flowing  there  at  all,  he  would 
have  been  justified;  but  as  he  chose  to  lie  by  for  fifty 
years  it  was  then  too  late  for  him  to  say  that  the  right 
had  not  been  acquired  (y).  It  maybe  said  to  this  decision 
that  the  right  claimed  to  have  been  acquired  by  prescrip- 
tion was  not  adverse  to,  but  rather  an  enlargement  upon, 
the  right  originally  granted  by  the  deed,  and  therefore 
that  it  was  not  adverse  to  the  grant ;  and  this  apparently 

(y)  Tobin    V.    Slowell,     9  not  in  conformity  with,   an 

Moore,  P.  0.  71.     A  similar  ancient  charter,  was  involved 

principle,  relative  to  a  pre-  in  the  case  of  The  Mayor  of 

scriptive  right  to  a  market,  if  Penryn   v.   Besty    48    L.    J., 

not  at  variance  with,  certainly  Exch.  103. 
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is  SO,  the  right  granted  being  to  use  the  water  for  a  plating  Chap.  II. 
mill,  and  the  right  claimed  being  to  use  it  for  all  purposes ; 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  judgment  that  the  Privy  Council 
did  not  decide  the  case  upon  that  ground,  but  simply  upon 
the  ground  that  as  the  grantor  did  not  choose  to  keep  the 
user  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  the  grant  would  not 
by  itself  prevent  an  enlai'ged  or  an  adverse  right  being 
acquired  by  prescription. 

As  no  easement  can  be  acquired  by  prescription  if  it  Noprescrip- 
would  be  inconsistent  with  an  actual  and  existing  grant  ance  with  a 
made  by  the  presumed  grantor  of  the  prescriptive  right,  so  gresc^iptivo 
neither  can  an  easement  be  acquired  by  prescription  if  it 
would  be  at  variance  with  another  existing  prescriptive 
right.  The  reason  for  this  is  similar  to  the  reason  for  the 
former  proposition.  To  support  a  prescriptive  right  a 
grant  must  be  presumed,  but  as  a  man  cannot  make  a 
grant  in  derogation  of  another  gi'ant  already  made  by 
him,  so  a  grant  cannot  be  presumed  in  derogation  of 
another  presumed  grant.  A  diflPerent  reason  was  given  in 
AIdred*8  case  for  this,  but  however  good  that  may  have 
been,  the  other  is  suflBcient.  In  Aldred^s  case  (2),  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  determined  that  "when  a  man 
has  a  lawful  easement  or  profit  by  prescription  from  time 
whereof,  &c.,  another  custom  which  is  also  from  time 
whereof,  &c.,  can't  take  it  away,  for  the  one  custom  is  as 
ancient  as  the  other ;  as  if  one  had  a  way  over  the  land  of 
A.  to  his  freehold  by  prescription  from  time  whereof,  &c., 
A.  can't  allege  a  prescription  or  custom  to  stop  the  said 
way."  It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  an 
easement  of  an  inconsistent  character  may  be  acquired 
subordinate  to  an  easement  already  existing. 

An  easement  at  variemce  with  a  natural  right  can  be  Prescription 
acquired  by  prescription,  for  a  natural  right  does  not  v^anoe^with 

(s)   9  Coke's  Eep.  58.     Spooner  v.   Day,  Cro.  Car.  432. 
Murgatroid  v.  Law,  Carth.  116.    Wynstanley  v.  Lee,  2  Sw.  333. 
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Chap.  II.     originate  from  a  grant,  and  in  this  particular  consists  one 

•    '      of  the  points  of  distinction  between  natural  rights  and 

a  natural         easements ;  but  in  order  that  an  easement  at  variance  with 

ngnt.  '      .  -I  •      -I  -I 

the  natural  rights  of  another  person  may  be  acquired  by 
prescription,  the  user  by  which  it  is  acquired  must  have 
affected  the  use  the  other  has  made  of  his  natural 
rights,  or  his  power  to  use  them ;  for  in  the  absence 
of  this  no  presumption  of  a  grant  of  the  right  can  be 
implied  (at). 

Presoription  Whether  an  easement  is  capable  of  being  acquired  by 
when  a  mnt  Prescription  depends  in  every  case,  except  rights  to  light 
can  be  pre-  and  other  easements  declared  by  the  Act  to  be  absolute 
and  indefeasible,  upon  the  possibility  of  presuming  or 
implying  a  grant,  for  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
title  by  prescription  is  founded  upon  the  presumption  of 
a  grant  having  been  originally  made  by  the  owner  of  the 
servient  to  the  owner  of  the  dominant  estate ;  if,  there- 
fore, it  is  shown  that  from  any  cause  no  grant  could 
have  been  made,  no  presumption  of  the  kind  can  arise,  and 
the  claim  will  be  defeated.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways 
by  which  this  presumption  can  be  rebutted,  and  these 
will  now  be  considered  in  succession.  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  the  Prescription  Act,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  third  section,  introduced  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  cases  of  rights  to  light  claimed  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  that  that  section  had  the  effect  of  aboKshing 
claims  to  light  by  prescription  at  common  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  it  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  necessity  for 
presuming  a  grant  to  support  claims  to  rights  to  light  by 
prescription  under  the  Act,  as  explained  in  Tapling  v. 
Jones  (6),  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  it  was  deter- 


(fl)  Sampson  v.  Hoddinott,  {b)  11    H.    L.   C.   290 ;  34 

1    C.   B.,   N.   S.  p.  611;  26      L.  J.,  C.  P.  842.     In  Lan- 
L.  J.,  C.  P.  148.  franchi  v.  Mackenzie  (L.  E.,  4 
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mined  that  the  right  to  light  since  the  statute  "  depends 
upon  positive  enactment,  that  it  is  laaiteT  Juris  positiviy  and 
does  not  require  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  vested  on 
any  presumption  of  grant  or  fiction  of  a  licence  having 
been  obtained  from  the  adjoining  proprietor." 


Chap.  II. 
Sect.  1. 


The  curious  fiction  of  law  that  a  grant  is  to  be  presumed  Endence  in 
to  have  been  made  wherever  there  has  been  user  of  ^If  °^~*^ 
sufficient  duration  to  found  a  prescriptive  right,  gives  fact, 
rise  to  the  question  whether  direct  evidence  may  be  given 
that  there  never  was  a  grant.  When  a  claim  is  made 
by  prescription  at  common  law  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  evidence  of  this  kind  could  be  found,  for  the  user 
must  be  proved  to  have  continued  beyond  living  memory  ; 
but  when  the  claim  is  made  under  the  Prescription  Act 
it  must  frequently  be  easy  enough  to  bring  the  evidence 
of  living  persons  to  prove  that  there  never  was  a  grant. 
Whether  such  evidence  is  receivable  must  at  present  be 
considered  a  moot  point ;  but  as  the  same  arguments 
appear  to  apply  to  this  question  as  to  the  question  of  the 
admissibility  of  such  evidence  when  the  claim  is  by  lost 
grant,  which  has  already  been  discussed  at  length,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  upon  them  again  now,  but  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  previous  pages  where  the  subject  is 
discussed  (c).  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  asked  if  the 
presumption  of  a  grant  may  be  rebutted  indirectly  in  the 
cases  now  to  be  noticed,  why  may  it  not  be  rebutted  directly 


Eq.  421 ;  36  L.  J.,  Ch.  518), 
Malins,  V.-C,  said: — "Mr. 
Glasse  has  referred  me  to  a 
case  of  Tapling  v.  Jones,  and 
has  argued  that  it "  {i,e,,  the 
right  to  light)  **  now  depends 
not  on  the  common  law,  or 
the  ancient  principle,  but 
upon  the  statute.  I  do  not 
understand  the  statute  to 
have    made    any    difference. 


I  only  read  the  statute  as 
meaning  this  (and  I  believe 
it  has  been  uniformly  so 
read),  that  there  was  no 
absolute  period  theretofore, 
but  now  the  period  is  fixed 
at  twenty  years."  ..."  The 
cases  since  that  statute  have 
proceeded  upon  the  same 
principle  as  before,"  &c. 
(c)  Ante,  p.  168. 
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Chap.  n.     by  any  person  who   can  say  positively  that  there  never 
^^^^'  ^-       was  such  a  grant  P 


Easement  No  presumption  of  a  grant  of  an  easement  claimed  by 

b»en  capable    prescription  can  be  made  if  the  easement  is  of  such  a 
<^^^«i^  nature  that  it  was  incapable  of  being  the  subject  of  a 

grant ;  but  the  fact  that  the  grant  of  the  easement  would 
have  entirely  deprived  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
of  all  the  benefit  of  his  land  is  not  material,  for  it  might 
still  have  been  granted  {d). 

No  prescrip-  A  grant  cannot  be  presumed  if  an  actual  grant  would 
tcTastatuk!^  have  been  void  by  reason  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (c). 
It  is  not,  however,  essential  for  this  purpose  that  the 
Act  should  prohibit  the  grant  or  the  easement  in  express 
terms ;  it  is  suflBcient  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a  pre- 
scriptive right  that  the  grant  would  have  been  at  variance 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Act.  Thus,  in  the  ease  of  The 
Rochdale-  Canal  Co,  v.  Radclijfe  (/),  a  canal  had  been  made 
under  the  provisions  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
power  was  given  to  all  millowners  within  a  certain  distance 
to  supply  their  engines  with  water  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
eondensiog  steam,  the  water  after  use  to  be  returned  to 
the  canal.  The  action  was  brought  for  taking  water  for 
other  purposes  than  condensing,  and  a  claim  of  right  to 
use  the  wate*  for  those  purposes  was  set  up  under  the 
Prescription  Act.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  the  claim 
could  not  be  allowed,  as  the  company  was  established  to 


{d)  Carlyon  v.  Lovering^  1 
H.  &  N.  784 ;  26  L.  J.,  Exch. 
251. 

(c)  Mill  V.  Commissioners 
of  the  New  Forest.  18  C.  B. 
60;  25  L.  J.,  0.  P.  212. 

(/)  18Q.B.  287;  21  L.  J., 

Q.  B.  297.     Staffordshire  and 

Worcestershire     Canal    Com-- 

pany    v.    Birmingham    Canal 


Company^  L.  R.,  1  H.  L.  254 ; 
35  L.  J.,  Ch.  757.  The  Na- 
tional Guaranteed  Manure 
Company  v.  Donald,  4  H.  & 
N.  8;  28  L.  J.,  Exch.  185. 
Neaverson  v.  Peterborough 
Rural  District  Council,  L.  R., 
(1901)  1  Ch.  22;  70  L.  J"., 
Ch.  35:  on  appeal,  (1902)  2 
Ch.  557;  71  L.  J.,  Ch.  378. 
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make  a  canal  for  the  public  benefit,  and  when  it  was  made     Chap.  II. 


Sect.  1. 


all  the  Queen's  subjects  were  to  have  the  right  of  using  it,  . 
paying  toll ;  that  it  became  a  turnpike  road,  which  could 
only  be  kept  in  repair  by  maintaining  in  it  the  quantity 
of  water  necessary  for  floating  barges  ;  that  the  prescrip- 
tive claim  was  a  claim  by  supposed  grant  to  take  more 
water  than  was  allowed  by  the  Act,  whatever  the  conse- 
quences might  be  to  the  navigation ;  that  if  the  company 
had  actually  made  a  gi'ant  of  the  water  in  the  terms  of 
the  plea,  such  a  grant  would  have  been  ultra  vires  and  bad, 
and  therefore  that  the  right  could  not  be  acquired  by 
prescription.  There  may  be  cases,  however,  in  which  a 
grant  limited,  so  as  not  to  be  at  variance  with  an  Act,  may 
be  presumed,  and  in  such  cases  a  limited  easement  may  be 
acquired  by  prescription. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  fact  that  a  statute 
has  extinguished  certain  easements  at  a  particular  date 
will  or  will  not  prevent  the  acquisition  of  similar  ease- 
ments at  a  future  time  under  the  Prescription  Act,  unless 
the  statute  also  prohibited  future  grants  of  those  rights ; 
for  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  absence  of  any  such  pro- 
hibition, there  is  no  reason  why  a  jury  may  not,  after 
the  full  period  of  user  requii'ed  by  the  Act,  presume  a 
grant  to  have  been  made  subsequently  to  the  statute  (g) ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Act  was  passed  only  to 
shorten  the  time  for  prescription,  the  right  when  acquired 
must  still  be  presumed  to  have  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial, which  it  could  not  have  done  on  account  of  the 
statute  abolishing  such  easements. 

No  presumption  of  a  grant  can  be  made,  and  therefore  No  preeorip- 
no  easement  can  be  acquired  by  prescription,  if  the  servient  ^^P\^  ^^' 

i,p  \  ^6^t  owner 

owner  has  been  incapable,  from  any  cause,  of  resisting  the  incapable  of 
user.     It  is  said  in  Wynstanley  v.  Lee  (A),  that  the  Courts  '^^^S^  "««'• 

(y)   Campbell  v.   Wilson,  3      133.     Holdenr.  Tilley,  1  F.  & 
East,  294.     Race  v.  Ward,  7      F.  650. 
E.  &  B.  384 ;  26  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  (A)  2  Sw.  p.  340. 
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Chap.  II.     presume  a  grant  in  ordinary  oases  after  long  uninterrupted 


Sect.  1. 


user,  because  they  presume  that  the  party  against  whom 
the  right  is  claimed  would  not  have  abstained  from  pre- 
venting the  user,  knowing  that  twenty  years'  abstinence 
would  extinguish  his  right  to  prevent,  unless  he  intended 
to  permit  the  enjoyment ;  if,  however,  the  servient  owner 
had  no  means  of  resistance,  it  is  clear  that  the  reason  for 
this  presumption  cannot  exist,  and  the  presumption  cannot 
be  made.  For  this  cause  user  over  the  servient  tenement 
while  it  is  leased  to  a  tenant,  during  which  time  the  land- 
lord is  incapable  of  resisting,  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  a 
presumption  of  grant  by  the  landlord  {i),  unless,  indeed, 
the  landlord,  with  notice  of  the  user,  has  renewed  the 
lease  without  taking  the  land  into  his  possession  and 
stopping  the  user,  or  without  insisting  on  resistance  by  the 
incoming  tenant  (j). 

So,  also,  if  the  easement  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
user  is  exercised  upon  land  not  the  property  of  the 
servient  owner,  and  the  servient  owner  has  no  means  of 
resisting  the  user,  no  presumption  of  a  grant  can  arise 
against  him  until  he  has  sustained  actual  injury,  and  has 
submitted  to  it  for  the  full  prescriptive  period.  In  the 
case  of  light  received  across  the  servient  tenement,  the 
servient  owner  has  the  means  of  resisting  enjoyment, 
although  the  enjoyment  is  actually  on  land  not  his  pro- 
perty, for  he  can  build  a  wall  or  other  obstacle  on  his 
own  ground,  and  this  is  the  course  he  is  bound  to  adopt 
to  prevent  a  right  to  light  being  acquired.  There  are, 
however,  many  cases  in  which  the  servient  owner  cannot 
resist  the  user,  because  he  is  not  the  owner  of  the  soil 
whore  the  user  is  enjoyed.  Thus,  in  Blackett  v.  Bradley  {k)j 
a  right  was  claimed  to  have   been  acquired  under  the 

(/)   Winshtp  y.  Hudspeth,  10  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  K.  B.  13.     See 

Exch.  5  ;  23  L.  J.,  Exch.  268.  also  Powers  v.  Bathurst,  49 

Baxter  v.  Toijlor,  4  B.  &  Ad.  L.  J.,  Ch.  294. 

72.  {k\  IB.  &S.  940;  31  L.  J., 

(y)   Bishop   V.  Sprinffettf   1  Q.  B.  65. 
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Prescription  Act  of  working  mines  without  leaving  any  Chap.  n. 
support  for  the  surface  land;  but  it  was  held  that  the  ^^^'  ^' 
right  could  not  be  so  gained,  inasmuch  as  no  act  had 
been  done  on  the  surface  land,  and  the  land-owner  could 
not  prevent  the  mine-owner  excavating  his  own  mines 
in  any  manner  he  pleased;  so,  also,  in  the  case  of  Mur- 
(jaU'oyd  v.  Robinson  (/),  it  was  held  that  a  practice  of 
placing  cinders  in  heaps  upon  land  abutting  on  a  stream, 
or  even  in  the  stream,  continued  for  twenty  years,  could 
not  be  set  up  as  a  defence  to  an  action  by  a  mill-owner 
lower  down  the  stream,  whose  mill  was  damaged  by  the 
cinders  floating  down,  unless  the  cinders  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  float  down,  and  similar  damage  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  for  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years.  So  in 
the  case  of  Sturgen  v.  Bridgnian  (m),  in  which  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintifE,  who  was  a  physician,  had  recently  built 
a  consulting  room  at  the  back  of  his  house  where  he 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  noise  created  by  the  defendant 
— it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  lost  his  right  to 
sue  for  disturbance  by  any  prescriptive  right  of  the  defen- 
dant to  make  the  noise,  as  imtil  he  built  the  consulting 
room  and  the  noise  became  a  nuisance  he  had  no  means  of 
preventing  it  either  practically  or  by  action,  and  therefore 
no  prescriptive  right  had  been  acquired. 

The  doctrine  that  no  easement  can  be  acquired  by  Effect  of 
prescription,  if  the  servient  owner  has  been  incapable  of  j^^u^^ 
resisting  the  user,  received  a  violent  shock  from  the  case 
of  Angus  v.  Dalton  (w),  which  will  be  fully  discussed  when 
the  subject  of  acquisition  of  rights  to  support  is  under 
consideration.     The  case  related  exclusively  to  the  ease- 

(/)  7  E.  &  B.  391 ;  26  L.  J.,  (n)  L.  R,  3  Q.  B.  D.  85 ; 

Q.  B.  233.     Cooper  v.  Barber,  ^7  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  163 :  on  appeal, 

3  Taunt.  99.  ^.  E    4  a  B  D.  162  ;  48  L 

/    N  T    T»     ^,   i-n    Tx    «i.i.  ^'1  Q-  -B*   225:  m  House  of 

{m)  L.  E.,  11  Oh.  D.  855;  ^^orrf*,   L.   E.,    6  App.   Gas. 

48  L.  J.,  Ch.  785.  740 ;  50  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  689. 

G.  R 
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Chap.  II.  ment  of  support  for  a  building;  and  the  principles  of  la-w 
^^'^^'  ^'  laid  down  by  the  judges  were,  it  is  presumed,  not  intended 
to  apply  to  other  easements,  but  all  further  remarks  on 
the  effect  of  this  case  are  for  the  present  deferred  {o). 
The  judges  in  all  the  Courts  were,  however,  so  far  from 
being  unanimous  that  it  is  doubtful,  even  assuming  that 
the  judgments  are  to  be  considered  of  general  application, 
if  the  principle  of  law  above  stated  is  to  be  considered 
altered. 

Tho  power  to  By  a  power  of  resisting  user  which  is  requisite  to  render 
resist  must  be  ^^  easement  capable  of  being  acquired  by  prescription, 
meaus.  is  meant  not  a  power  requiring  great  outlay  of  money 

or  the  employment  of  some  great  effort,  but  a  power 
of  resisting  by  reasonable  means.  Thus,  in  Arkm-ight 
V.  Gell  (p)y  Parke,  B.,  said,  while  delivering  the  judgment 
of  the  Court:  "How  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  mine- 
owners  could  have  meant  to  burden  themselves  with  such 
a  servitude  so  destructive  to  their  interests;  and  what 
is  there  to  raise  an  inference  of  such  an  intention  ?  The 
mine-owner  could  not  bring  any  action  against  the  person 
using  the  stream  of  water,  so  that  the  omission  to  bring 
an  action  could  afford  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  grant ;  nor  could  he  prevent  the  enjoyment 
of  that  stream  of  w^ater  by  any  act  of  his,  except  by  at 
once  making  a  sough  at  a  lower  level,  and  thus  taking 
away  the  water  entirely, — ^a  course  so  expensive  and  in- 
convenient that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable,  and  a 
very  improper  extension  of  the  principle  applied  to  the 
case  of  lights,  to  infer  &om  the  abstinence  from  such 
an  act  an  intention  to  grant  the  use  of  the  water  in 
perpetuity  as  a  matter  of  right."  So,  also,  in  the  case 
of  Webb  V.  Bird  (g),  which  was  an  action  for  obstructing 

(o)  See  post,  Sect.  2,  Sup-         (j)  13  C.  B.,  N.  S.  268 ;  31 

PORT.  L.  J .,  C.  p.  335 :  in  the  Court 

{p)  5  M.  &  W.  203;  8  L.  J.,  below,  10  C.  B.,  N.  8.  268  ;  80 

N.  8.,  Exch.  201.  L.  J.,  C.  P.  384. 
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the  wind  aocustomed  to  flow  to  a  windmill,  the  Court  of  Chap.  n. 
Exchequer  Chamber  said :  "  We  think,  in  aooordanoe  ^^^-  ^' 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
the  judgment  in  Chasemore  v.  Richards^  that  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  grant  from  long-continued  enjoyment  only 
arises  where  the  person  against  whom  the  right  is  claimed 
might  have  interrupted  or  prevented  the  exercise  of  the 
subject  of  the  supposed  grant.  As  was  observed  by  Lord 
Wensleydale,  it  was  going  very  far  to  say  that  a  man  must 
go  to  the  expense  of  putting  up  a  screen  to  window-lights 
to  prevent  a  right  being  gained  by  twenty  years'  enjoy- 
ment. But  in  that  case  the  right  claimed,  which  was  the 
percolating  of  water  underground,  went  far  beyond  the 
case  of  a  window.  In  the  present  case  it  would  be  prac- 
tically so  diiBcult,  even  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to 
interfere  with  or  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  right  claimed, 
subject  as  it  must  be  to  so  much  variation  and  uncertainty, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below.  And 
we  think  it  clear  that  no  presumption  of  a  grant,  or  ease- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  grant,  can  be  raised  from  the 
non-interruption  of  the  exercise  of  what  is  called  a  right 
by  the  person  against  whom  it  is  claimed,  as  a  non- 
interruption  by  one  who  might  prevent  or  interrupt  it." 

That  the  power  to  resist  must  be  a  power  to  resist  in 
some  reasonable  manner,  or  by  some  reasonable  means, 
was  also  affirmed  in  the  case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton^  above 
referred  to ;  and  this  principle  is  so  indisputable  that  those 
judges  who  felt  bound  to  uphold  the  power  of  acquiring 
rights  to  support  by  prescription,  even  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  reasonable  means  of  resisting  the  enjoyment 
of  support  by  a  neighbour,  were  obliged  to  fall  back  upon 
the  resource  of  saying  that  the  right  must  now  be  deemed 
to  be  given  by  the  law  after  twenty  years'  enjoyment  by 
an  absolute  rule  apart  from  all  principle  of  presumption  of 
a  grant  (r). 

(r)  See  particularly  the  judgment  of  Lord  Penzance 
opinion  of  Fry,  J.,  and  the     in  the  House  of  Lords,  L.  It., 

r2 
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Chap.  n.         A  presumption  of  a  grant  cannot  arise,  and  oonsequently 

^^^'  ^'      an  eetsement  cannot  be  acquired  by  prescription,  unless 

Incapacity  of  the  servient  ownet  was,  at  some  time  suitable  for  prescrip- 

servient  ,  , 

owner  to  tive  user,  capable  of  making  a  grant.  Incapacity  to  make 
make  a  grant.  ^  grant  may  be  either  legal  or  physical,  but  in  either  case 
proof  of  such  incapacity  will  rebut  a  presumption  which 
might  otherwise  arise  that  such  a  grant  was  made.  Lord 
Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  has  said  that  the  foundation  of  pre- 
suming a  grant  against  any  party  is,  that  the  exercise  of 
the  adverse  right  on  which  such  presumption  is  founded  was 
against  the  party  capable  of  making  a  grant  («).  For  this 
reason  it  wcus  h^ld  that  no  easement  could  be  acquired  in 
certain  glebe  land,  for  that  the  rector  was  a  mere  tenant 
for  life,  and  had  no  power  to  make  a  grant  capable  of 
binding  the  land  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  (f) ;  and 
for  the  same  cause  an  easement  cannot  be  acquired  by 
prescription  against  a  corporation  established  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  if  a  grant  of  the  easement  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  corporation 
was  embodied,  for  any  grant  of  such  a  right  would  be 
ultra  viresy  and  void  (w). 


6  App.  Gas.  740;  50  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  689. 

(«)  Daniel  v.  North,  11 
East,  p.  373.  Mill  v.  Com- 
missioners  of  the  New  Forest^ 
18  C.  B.  60;  25  L.  J.,  C.  P. 
212. 

{t)  Barker  v.  Richardson^ 
4  B.  «&  Aid.  579.  Winship  v. 
Hudspeth,  10  Exch.  5;  23 
L.  J.,  Exch.  269.  Sutton  v. 
Lord  Mont/ort,  4  Sim.  659. 

(m)  National  Guaranteed 
Manure  Company  v.  Dojiald, 
4  H.  &N.  8;  28  L.  J.,  Exch. 
185.  Jordeson  v.  Sutton, 
Southcoates  and  Drypool  Gas 
Company,  L.  R.,  (1898)  2  Oh. 


614;  67  L.  J.,  Ch.  666.  See 
also  Mulliner  v.  Midland  Rail- 
way Company,  L.  R.,  1 1  Ch.D. 
611 ;  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  258,  which 
was  a  case  of  actual  grant 
ultra  vires,  and  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  Company  v. 
retfy,  57  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  413: 
on  appeal,  L.  E.,  21  Q.  B.  D. 
273 ;  57  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  572.  a 
case  of  dedication  of  a  public 
way  by  a  canal  company,  the 
question  being  whether  such 
dedication,  proved  by  long 
user,  of  a  way  along  a  towing- 
path  was  ultra  vires,  and  the 
company  therefore  incapable 
of  dedicating. 
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Neither  can  an  easement  be  acquired  by  prescription     Chap.  U. 
unless  the  dominant  owner  has  been  capable  of  taking  the      ^^^'  ^' 
right  by  grant.   This  rule  is  founded  on  the  same  principle  as  Incapacity  of 
the  last, — that  if  from  any  cause  a  grant  could  not  in  reality  o^ot^Io  tako 
have  been  made,  no  presumption  of  such  a  grant  can  arise.  ^7  grant. 
On  this  ground  it  has  been  held  that  variable  bodies  of 
persons,  such  as  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  parishioners  of 
a  parish,  are  incapable  of  prescribing  for  any  right ;  they 
can  only  claim  by  custom  (v).    So  also  the  public  cannot 
acquire  a  right  of  way  by  prescription,  but  must  take  by 
dedication.      Corporations,  however,  may  prescribe  in  a 
^'w^-estate  («f)  ;  but  if  a  company  is  incorporated  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  it  cannot  accept  a  grant  of  an  easement 
for  a  different  purpose,  and  consequently  cannot  acquire  a 
right  by  prescription  if  the  title  thereto  is  founded  upon  a 
presumption  of  such  a  grant  (x). 

In  those  cases  in  which  incapacity  to  make  or  to  take  Date  of  inca- 
by  grant  is  given  in  evidence  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  ^e/to^ 
a  grant,  and  so  to  defeat  prescription,  a  question  may  arise  defeat  pre- 
as  to  the  time  at  which  incapacity  must  be  proved  in  order  to 
have  the  desired  effect,  for  incapacity  may  exist  at  one  time 
and  not  at  another.    The  incapacity  will  have  this  effect, 
it  is  presumed,  only  if  it  exists  at  the  time  at  which  it 
is  necessary  to  presume  the  grant  to  have  been  executed. 
If  an  easement  is  claimed  by  prescription  at  common  law, 
which  requires  immemorial  user,  it  is  diflBcult  to  see  how 
any  evidence  of  incapacity,  unless  perpetual,  can  have  the 
desired  effect,  for  proof  of  user  for  time  whereof  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  does  not  raise  a  pre- 

(t?)  GatewarcT 8 case,  6  Coke^  v.  Adams,  L.  E.,  3  Exch.  D. 

60.     Foxall  V.  Venahlesy  Cro.  361 ;  48  L.  J.,  Exch.  47. 

Eliz.  180.    MounseyY,  Ismay^  (lo)  Slackman  v.  West,  Cro. 

3  H.   &  C.   486 ;  34   L.  J.,  Jac.  673. 

Exch.  52.    ConstableY.Nichol'  {x)  National       Guaranteed 

son,  14  C.  B.,  N.  S.  230 ;  32  Manure  Company  v.  Donald; 

L.  J.,  C.  P.  240.     Lord  Rivers  4  H.  &  N.  8. 
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Chap.  II.  sumption  of  the  making  of  a  grant  at  any  partioular  date, 
but  simply  that  there  was  an  ancient  grant.  Proof  of  inca- 
pacity at  any  particular  time  cannot  rebut  that  presumption, 
as  the  grant  may  have  been  made  long  before  the  incapacity 
commenced ;  but  if  the  incapacity  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  must  have  continued  from  the  earliest  times,  doubt- 
less it  would  be  sufficient  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  the 
grant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  easement  is  claimed 
under  the  Prescription  Act,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  rebut 
the  presumption  of  a  grant  to  pix)ve  incapacity  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  user  and  up  to  the  twenty  years  before 
action ;  and  this  indeed  will  be  necessary,  as  although  the 
incapacity  might  have  prevented  a  grant  being  made  when 
the  user  began,  it  might  have  been  removed  and  a  grant 
made  before  the  prescriptive  period  commenced ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  there  might  have  been  an  inca- 
pacity twenty  years  before  action,  a  grant  might  possibly 
have  been  made  at  an  earlier  date  to  which  user  can  be 
proved.  As  an  illustration,  a  company  cannot  grant  an 
easement  if  it  would  be  ultra  vires  to  grant  it :  if,  therefore, 
such  an  easement  were  first  used  while  the  servient  tene- 
ment was  held  by  the  company,  no  presumption  of  grant 
at  that  time  could  arise ;  but  if  the  company  afterwards 
ceased  to  hold  the  land,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
rebut  the  presumption  of  a  grant,  to  prove,  not  only  the 
incapacity  of  the  company  when  the  user  began,  but  also  of 
the  subsequent  holders  up  to  twenty  years  before  the  action, 
as  the  grant  might  have  been  made  after  the  incapacity 
ceased  and  yet  in  time  for  prescription. 


user. 


Ignorance  of  No  easement  can  be  acquired  by  prescription  if  the  ser- 
vient owner  is  ignorant  of  the  user,  for  if  he  is  ignorant  no 
grant  can  be  presumed  to  have  been  made  by  him  (y). 

(y)  Daniel  v.  Norths  11  Exch.  101.  Union  Lighterage 
East,  370.  Partridge  v.  Scott ^  Company  v.  London  Qraving 
3  M.  &  W.  220 ;  7  L.  J.,  N.  S.,      Dock  Company,  L.  E.,  (1901) 
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That  a  person  has  notice  of  a  fact  is  frequently  a  difl&cult     Chap.  II. 
thing  to  prove,  and  this  is  more  commonly  the  case  when  '   ' 

the  person  whose  knowledge  is  to  be  proved  had  no  interest 
in  the  existence  of  the  fact ;   but  still  more  difficult  is  it  to 
prove  knowledge  if  it  is  against  his  interest  that  it  should 
be  proved.     It  is  against  the  interest  of  the  servient  owner 
that  his  knowledge  of   user  of  an  easement  during  the 
period  of  prescription  should  be  proved,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently in  some  cases  very  difficult  to  establish  a  right  to 
an  easement  claimed  by  prescription.    Sometimes,  however, 
knowledge  may  be  presumed  by  reason  of  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances :  thus,  in  the  case  of  Gray  v.  Bond  (2),  Dallas, 
C.  J.,  said : — *'  I  agree  with  the  argument  which  has  been 
urged  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  that  mere  lapse  of 
time  will  not  of  itself  raise  against  the  owner  the  presump- 
tion of  a  grant.     When  lapse  of  time  is  said  to  afford  such 
a  presumption,  the  inference  is  also  drawn  from  accom- 
panying facts ;  and  here,  where  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
whether  or  not  the  owner  of  the  land  had  any  knowledge 
of  what  passed,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  must,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  accompanying  facts ;  and 
the  presumption  in  favour  of  a  grant  will  be  more  or  less 
probable,  as  it  may  be  more  or  less  probable  that  those  facts 
could  not  have  existed  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  land."     Doubtless,  if  the  servient  owner  is  living  near 
the  I0CH8  in  quOy  and  has  frequently  been  on  the  property,  a 
presumption  would  naturally  arise  that  he  knew  of  the  user, 
and  the  onus  would  certainly  be  on  him  to  prove  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  it ;  and  presumption  of  knowledge  would 
be  vastly  greater  in  the  case  of  a  continuous  easement  than 
in  the  case  of  an  intermittent  or  discontinuous  one,  as  in  the 
latter  case  the  servient  owner  may  happen  only  to  have 
been  on  the  spot  when  the  user  has  not  been  exercised. 

No  prescriptive  right  can  be  acquired  unless  the  domi-  Permanence 
nant  and  servient  tenements,  and  also  the  subject  of  the  ^®°^^*^* 

2  Ch.  300 ;  70  L.  J.,  Ch.  558 :      71  L.  J.,  Ch.  791. 

on  appeal,  (1902)  2  Ch.  557 ;  («)  2  B.  &  B.  p.  671. 
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Chap.  n. 
Sect.  1. 


easement,  are  permanent  in  their  character,  for  no  grant 
can  be  presumed  if  either  the  dominant  or  servient  tene- 
ment  is  erected  or  exists  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
or  if  the  subject  of  the  easement  is  intended  to  last  bat  for 
a  short  time.  There  are  various  authorities  in  support  of 
this  proposition — as,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Maberley  v. 
Dowaon  («),  which  was  an  action  for  obsti-ucting  light  from 
the  window  of  a  workshop.  The  shop  was  not  fixed  to  the 
freehold,  but  was  built  upon  posts  fastened  into  stone  plinths, 
which  in  their  turn  rested  upon  some  slight  brickwork: 
the  judgment  was  that  no  right  to  light  had  been  acquired 
even  by  thirty  years'  enjoyment,  for  that  the  building  was 
not  attached  to  the  freehold,  but  was  a  mere  contrivance 
for  temporary  purposes,  which  would  not  pass  with  the 
inheritance,  and  that  owing  to  its  temporary  character  it 
was  impossible  to  infer  the  consent  of  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  the  adjoining  land.  There  are  several  cases 
relating  to  watercourses  to  the  same  effect,  particularly 
Arkicright  v.  Gell  (J),  in  which  it  was  decided  that  no  right 
can  be  acquired  by  prescription  to  the  flow  of  water  against 
the  originator  of  an  artificial  stream  created  manifestly  for 
a  temporary  purpose — as,  for  instance,  the  drainage  of 
mines,  which  may,  and  probably  will,  be  discontinued 
when  the  working  of  the  mine  ceases,  for  that  a  user  for 
twenty  years,  or  a  longer  time,  would  afford  no  presump- 
tion of  a  grant  of  right  to  the  water  in  perpetuity. 


Fresoriptiye 
user  must 
give  title 
against  all 
persons. 


Unless  the  user  is  of  such  a  character  that  a  valid  title 
may  be  acquired  against  all  persons,  it  is  not  capable  of 
founding  a  prescriptive  title  against  any.  At  common 
law  the  user  must  have  been  such  as  to  raise  a  presump- 


(o)  6  L.  J.,  K.  B.  261 :  this 
case  was  decided  before  the 
passing  of  the  Prescription  Act. 

(6)  5  M.  &  W.  203 ;  8  L.  J., 

N.  S.,  Exch.  201.     Wood  v. 

Waudj  3  Exch.  748 ;  18  L.  J., 


Exch.  305,  Mason  v.  Shrews- 
hury  and  Hereford  Railway 
Company y  L.  K.,  6  Q.  B.  578  ; 
40  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  293.  Greatrex 
V.  Hay  ward,  8  Exch.  291  ;  22 
L.  J.,  Exch.  137, 
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tion  of  a  grant  by  the  owner  in  fee  to  an  owner  in  fee,  and  Chap.  II. 
that,  of  course,  would  have  been  binding  on  the  tenants  of 
the  former,  and  all  persons  holding  under  him,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenants  of  the  grantee,  and  all  persons  deriv- 
ing an  interest  from  him ;  but  it  may  be  thought  that  some 
change  was  effected  in  this  respect  by  the  Prescription 
Act,  which  enables  easements  to  be  claimed  and  acquired 
in  right  of  the  occupier  of  the  dominant  tenement  by  user 
for  a  limited  number  of  years  only :  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  for  though  user  need  now  be  proved  for  a  limited 
period  only,  yet  the  presumption  of  a  grant  is  thereby 
raised,  not  by  the  occupier  of  the  servient  tenement,  but 
by  the  owner  in  fee.  A  portion  of  the  judgment  of 
Parke,  B.,  in  the  case  of  Bright  v.  Walker  (c),  relates  to 
this  point :  the  question  was  whether  user  of  a  way  for 
twenty  years  over  land  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, in  the  possession  of  a  lessee  for  lives,  was  sufficient 
to  confer  a  right  to  the  w^ay.  Parke,  B.,  said :  "  The  im- 
port€mt  question  is  whether  this  enjoyment,  as  it  cannot 
give  a  title  against  all  persons  having  estates  in  the  locus 
in  qiiOy  gives  a  title  as  against  the  lessee  and  the  defendants 
claiming  under  him,  or  not  at  all  P  We  have  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on  this  point ; 
but  upon  the  fullest  consideration  we  think  that  no  title  at 
all  is  gained  by  a  user  which  does  not  give  a  valid  title 
against  all,  and  permanently  affect  the  see.  Before  the 
statute,  this  possession  would  indeed  have  been  evidence  to 
support  a  plea  or  claim  by  a  non-existing  grant  from  the 
termor  in  the  locus  in  quo  to  the  termor  under  whom  the 
plaintiff  claims ;  though  such  a  claim  was  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  ordinary  occurrence,  and  in  practice  the  usual 
course  was  to  state  a  grant  by  an  owner  in  fee  to  an  owner 
in  fee.     But  since  the  statute,  such  a  qualified  right,  we 


(c)  1  C,  M.  &  E.  p.  220.      See  post,  p.  259,  "Peesceip- 

^T^'/  Z\  ^«^'?^^^  J^     TioN  BY  Tenants." 
Exch.  5 ;  23  L.  J.,  Exch.  268. 
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Chap.  n.  think,  is  not  given  by  an  enjoyment  for  twenty  years. 
^^^*  ^'  For  in  the  first  place  the  statute  is  *  for  the  shortening  the 
time  of  prescription ' ;  and  if  the  periods  mentioned  in  it 
tixe  to  be  deemed  new  times  of  prescription,  it  must  have 
been  intended  that  the  enjoyment  for  those  periods  should 
give  a  good  title  against  all,  for  titles  by  immemorial 
prescription  are  absolute  and  valid  against  all.  They  are 
such  as  absolutely  bind  the  fee  in  the  land.  And  in  the 
next  place  the  statute  nowhere  contains  any  intimation 
that  there  may  be  difierent  classes  of  rights,  qualified  and 
absolute — valid  as  to  some  persons,  and  invalid  as  to  others. 
From  hence  we  cure  led  to  conclude  that  an  enjoyment  of 
twenty  years,  if  it  give  not  a  good  title  against  all,  gives 
no  good  title  at  all ;  and  as  it  is  clear  that  this  enjoyment, 
whilst  the  land  was  held  by  a  tenant  for  life,  cannot  affect 
the  reversion  in  the  bishop  now,  and  is  therefore  not  good 
as  against  every  one,  it  is  not  good  as  against  any  one,  and 
therefore  not  against  the  defendant." 

User  mngt  No  easement  can  be  acquired  by  prescription,  either  at 

^^ofriffht"  coD^Daon  law  or  under  the  Prescription  Act,  unless  the 
user  or  enjoyment  has  been  "  as  of  right."  "  In  order  to 
establish  a  right  of  way  and  to  bring  the  case  within  this 
section  "  (/.^.,  the  second  section  of  the  Prescription  Act), 
"  it  must  be  proved  that  the  claimant  has  enjoyed  it  for 
the  full  period  of  twenty  years,  and  that  he  hcus  done  so 
*  as  of  right,*  for  that  is  the  form  in  which,  by  section  5, 
such  a  claim  must  be  pleaded ;  and  the  like  evidence  would 
have  been  required  before  the  statute  to  prove  a  claim  by 
prescription  or  non-existing  grant "  (r/).  This  being  so,  it 
becomes  very  essential  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  as  of  right,"  and  all  that  is  included  under  that 
expression.  It  must,  however,  in  the  first  place  be  stated 
that  this  rule  of  law,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  form  of 

(d)  Bright  v.  Walker,  I  C,  M.  &  R,  per  Parke,  B.,  p.  219. 
Campbell  v.  Wilson,  3  East,  294. 
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the  third  seotion  of  the  Prescription  Act,  does  not  apply  to     Chap.  11. 
claims  to  right  to  light  {e).  ' 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  Prescription  Act  makes  use  Prescription 
of  two  expressions  somewhat  similar,  though  different  in  ^  *  ^^ 
form.     In  the  second  section  it  says  that  no  way  or  other  right." 
easement  shall  be  defeated  as  therein  mentioned,  when  "Claiming 
such  way  or  other  matter  shall  have  been  actually  enjoyed  ^ff  *  *"" 
for  twenty  years,  by  any  person  claiming  right  thereto; 
und  in  the  fifth  section,  which  relates  to  pleading,  it  says 
that  it  shall  be  sufiicient  to  allege  the  enjoyment  of  the 
easement  claimed  as  of  right.     It  is  evident  that  the  Act 
intends  the  same  meaning  to  be  attached  to  each  of  these 
phrases  (/). 

These  expressions — enjoyment  "as  of  right,"  and 
"claiming  right  thereto" — in  the  Act  have  given  rise 
to  some  difficulty;  it  is  desirable  therefore  to  examine 
the  cases  in  which  the  meaning  has  been  discussed  and 
explained  at  some  length.  The  first  case  is  Bright  v.  Bright  v. 
Walker  (</),  already  noticed,  which  was  argued  two  years  ^•^'^* 
after  the  Act  was  passed.  On  this  subject  it  was  said  by 
Parke,  B.,  when  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer:  "In  order  to  establish  a  right  of  way  and 
to  bring  the  case  within  this  section,  it  must  be  proved 
that  the  claimant  has  enjoyed  it  for  the  full  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  that  he  has  done  so  *  as  of  right,'  for 
that  is  the  form  in  which,  by  section  5,  such  a  claim 
must  be  pleaded ;  and  the  like  evidence  would  have  been 
required  before  the  statute  to  prove  a  claim  by  prescrip- 
tion or  non-existing  grant.  Therefore,  if  the  way  shall 
appear  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  claimant,  not  openly, 
and  in  the  manner  that  a  person  rightly  entitled  would 

• 

(fi)  See  post,   Section   2—         (y)  1   C,   M.    &    E.  211. 

"LioHT^'  Monmouthshire    Canal    Com- 

(f)  Tickle  v.  Brown,  4  A.  rr    ^     i  ,   /-.     -ir    o^ 

&  E.  369 ;  5  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  K.     P^'^V  v-  H<^rford,  1  C,  M.  & 

B.  119.  E.  614. 
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Chap.  II.  have  used  it,  but  by  stealth,  as  a  trespasser  would  have 
bect.1.  ^^^^ — ^j£  jj^  shall  have  occafiionally  asked  the  permission 
of  the  occupier  of  the  land — no  title  would  be  acquired, 
because  it  was  not  enjoyed  *  as  of  right.'  For  the  same 
reason  it  would  not,  if  there  had  been  unity  of  possession 
during  all  or  part  of  the  time;  for  then  the  claimant 
would  not  have  enjoyed  *  as  of  right '  the  easement,  but 
the  soil  itself." 


Ticku  V.  The  case  of  Tickk  v.  Broton  {h)  was  decided  shortly 

after  Bright  v.  Walker  and  The  Monmouthshire  Canal 
Company  v.  Harford ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  Act  received 
further  and  full  consideration  by  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  After  reading  the  second  and  fifth  sections  of 
the  Act,  Lord  Denman,  C.  J.,  continued :  "  The  greatest 
diflBculty  arises  from  the  language  of  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  this"  (i.^.,  the  fifth)  "section,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  words,  *  or  any  cause  or  matter  of 
fact,  or  of  law  not  inconsistent  with  the  simple  fact  of 
enjoyment.'  As  all  these  matters  are  required  to  be 
specially  pleaded,  and  forbidden  to  be  given  in  evidence 
under  a  general  traverse  of  the  enjoyment  as  of  right, 
it  is  plain  that  they  are  treated  by  the  legislature  as 
consistent  with  such  enjoyment ;  and  as  by  the  rules  of 
pleading  and  of  logical  reasoning,  every  allegation  by 
way  of  answer  which  does  not  deny  the  matter  to  which 
it  is  proposed  as  an  answer,  is  taken  to  confess  it,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  legislature  used  the  words  *  as  of 
right'  in  such  a  sense  as  that  a  party  confessing  the 
enjoyment  ^  as  of  right  ^  for  forty  years  or  twenty,  as 
the  case  may  be,  may  account  for  and  avoid  the  effect  of 
it  by  alleging,  in  the  one  case,  a  consent  or  agreement,  pro- 
vided it  be  by  deed  or  writing  (see  section  2),  and  in  the 

(A)  4  A.  &  E.  369 ;  5  L.  J.,  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  0.  P.  281.  Gaved 
N.  S.,  K.  B.  119.  Beaslet/Y.  v.  Martyn,  19  C.  B.,  N.  S. 
Clarkt!,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  706  ;  5      732 ;  34  L.  J.,  C.  P.  353. 
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other  any  contract,  &c.,  written  or  parol  (see  section  5).     Chap.  U. 

It  follows  that  the  words  an  of  right  cannot  be  confined ^lil^ 

to  an  adverse  right  from  all  time,  as  far  as  evidence  shows, 
for  if  they  were  so  confined,  such  enjoyment  once  con- 
fessed could  not  be  avoided  by  replying  that  it  was  held 
by  contract,  which  is  not  adverse.  Again,  as  the  legal 
right  to  a  way  cannot  pass  except  by  deed,  it  is  plain  that 
the  words  *  enjoyment  as  of  right '  cannot  be  confined  to 
enjoyment  under  a  strict  legal  right,  for  then  a  consent  or 
agreement  in  *  writing,'  not  under  seal^  of  which  the  second 
section  speaks,  could  not  account  for  such  enjoyment.  The 
words,  therefore,  must  have  a  wider  sense ;  and  yet  they 
must  have  the  same  sense  as  the  words  '  claiming  right 
thereto'  in  the  second  section,  otherwise  there  will  be 
incongruities  in  the  construction  of  the  Act.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  *  enjoyment  as  of  right '  must  mean  an 
enjoyment  had,  not  secretly  or  by  stealth,  or  by  tacit 
sufferance,  or  by  permission  asked  from  time  to  time  on 
each  occasion,  or  even  on  many  occasions  of  using  it,  but 
an  enjoyment  had  openly,  notoriously,  without  particular 
leave  at  the  time,  by  a  person  claiming  to  use  it  without 
danger  of  being  treated  as  a  trespasser,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  whether  strictly  legal  by  prescription  and  adverse 
user,  or  by  deed  conferring  the  right,  or  though  not  strictly 
legal,  yet  lawful  to  the  extent  of  excusing  a  trespass — as 
by  a  consent  or  agreement  in  writing  not  under  seal,  in 
case  of  a  plea  for  forty  years,  or  by  such  writing  or  parol, 
consent  or  agreement,  contract  or  licence,  in  case  of  a  plea 
for  twenty  years." 

By  the  above-mentioned  decisions  the  principles  are  User  muflt  not 
established  that  an  easement  cannot  be  acquired  by  pre-  ^^^'^^°'"* 
scription  if  the  user  has  been  precarious,  that  is,  enjoyed  contentious, 
by  permission  at  the  will  of  the  servient  owner ;  or  if  it  has 
been  enjoyed  by  stecdth,  that  is,  secretly;  or  if  it  has 
been  contentious  (i). 

(0  PerFarwell,  J.,  in  Burrows  v.  Lang^  L.  R,  (1901)  2  Ch. 
at  p.  610;  70  L.  J.,  Ch.  607. 
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Oliap.  n.        Permission  for  user  does  not  in  every  case  prevent  the 
'^^^  '  acquisition  of  an  easement  by  prescription,  for  enjoyment 

nf^*'^^^  "  ^  ^^  right/*  it  is  said,  is  not  to  be  confined  to  an  adverse 
right,  and  enjoyment  is  "  as  of  right "  if  it  is  had  by  per- 
mission. Whether  an  easement  can  be  gained  by  user 
enjoyed  by  permission  must  depend  upon  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances, a  material  circumstance  being  the  time  when 
the  permission  was  granted ;  for  on  this  point  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  if  the  permission  is  given  before  the  com- 
mencement, and  if  it  extends  over  the  whole  period  of 
prescription,  the  user  is  **  as  of  right,"  and  without  inter- 
ruption, within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  but  that  it  is 
otherwise  if  permission  is  given  from  time  to  time  during 
the  continuance  of  the  user  (J).  The  facts  of  the  case  of 
ITie  Chamber  Colliery  Company  v.  Hoptcood  {k)  were  some- 
what peculiar,  and  though  the  case  rather  appears  to  be 
an  instance  of  an  impossibiUty  of  presuming  a  grant  for 
the  purpose  of  prescription  on  acooimt  of  the  existence  of 
an  actual  grant,  than  of  permission  preventing  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  prescriptive  right,  still  it  was  as  an  alternative 
objection  to  the  easement  claimed  put  on  the  latter  footing. 
The  plaintiffs'  predecessors  took  a  coal  mine  on  lease  for 
fifty  years  from  the  defendants'  predecessors,  with  power  to 
make  drains,  reservoirs  and  sluices,  not  only  for  the  working 
of  the  mines  under  the  grantor's  land,  but  any  other  mines 
under  the  land  of  other  persons.  The  lessees  some  years 
after  made  a  sough  which  collected  water  on  the  surface 
of  the  lessor's  land,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  neighbouring 
mine  which  they  rented  of  another  person.  The  lessor's 
agent  saw  the  operation,  and  approved  of  it  as  a  means 

(;)  Kinloch  v.  Nevill,  6  M.  Clay  v.  Thackerah,  9  C.  &  P. 

&  W.  795.     Gardner  v.  Hodg-  47.    Earl  de  la  Warr  v.  MileSy 

son^s  Kingston  Bretoery  Com-  per  Brett,  L.  J.,    L.  R.,   17 

pany,  L.  R.,  (1900)  1  Ch.  692 ;  Ch.  D.  p.  691 ;  50  L.  J.,  Ch. 

69  L.  J.,  Ch.  368 :  on  appeal,  p.  762. 

Ch.   604 :  %n  H,   Z.,   (1903)        ^^  ' 

A.  C.  229 ;  72  L.  J.,  Ch.  558.      ^^  ^-  J»  ^^'  ^^^' 
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of  getting  rid  of  water  on  the  land  which  was  a  nuisanoe.  Cbap.  II. 
After  the  expiration  of  the  fifty  years'  lease  it  was  held  ^^^^'  ^' 
that  no  presoriptiye  right  to  the  use  of  this  surface  water 
for  the  other  mine  had  been  acquired,  as  the  sough  was 
either  made,  or  assumed  by  both  parties  at  the  time  to 
be  made,  under  the  powers  in  the  lease ;  and  that  if  the 
powers  in  the  lease  did  not  entitle  the  lessees  to  make 
the  sough  and  get  the  water,  the  erroneous  assumption 
by  both  parties  that  they  did  operated  as  a  permission  to 
take  and  use  the  water,  which  would  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  easement,  as  the  user  W8is  consequently  not 
adverse  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

Secret  or  stealthy  user,  or,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  Secret  uaer. 
user  claniy  will  not  confer  an  easement  by  prescription 
either  at  common  law  or  under  the  Prescription  Act,  for, 
as  it  was  laid  down  by  Parke,  B.,  in  Bright  v.  Walker^ 
above  quoted,  if  it  appear  to  have  been  enjoyed,  not 
openly,  and  in  a  manner  that  a  person  rightly  entitled 
would  have  used  it,  but  by  stealth  as  a  trespasser  would 
have  done,  no  title  would  be  acquired  because  it  would 
not  have  been  enjoyed  "  as  of  right."  But  the  stealthi- 
ness  that  will  defeat  a  prescriptive  claim  need  not  be  quite 
of  this  character,  for  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  enjoyment  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  unknown  to  the  servient  owner  and  pos- 
sibly also  to  the  dominant  owner  also,  in  which  the  latter 
could  not  be  compared  to  a  trespasser,  which  implies  an 
intentional  concealment.  This  occurs  in  a  marked  manner 
in  cases  of  support.  Bramwell,  B.,  in  Solomon  v.  The 
Vintners^  Company  (/),  a  case  relating  to  support  of  a  house 
by  another  house,  said  a  thing  cannot  be  enjoyed  as  of 
right  unless  it  is  openly  and  visibly  enjoyed-^that  when 
you  see  one  house  leaning  towards  another  you  may  make 
a  tolerably  shrewd  guess  that  it  is  supported  by  the  other, 

(0  4  H.  &  N.  585  ;  28  L.  J.,  Exch.  370. 
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Chap.  II.     but  you  cannot  tell,  and  that  such  an  enjoyment  would  be 

1  ^_'_ clanif  that  is,  not  open,  not  os  of  right.     The  case  of  The 

Union  Lighterage  Cojnpany  v.  The  London  Grating  Dock 
Company  {m)  is  an  illustration  of  this  principle.  A  land- 
owner of  two  adjoining  pieces  of  ground,  one  of  which 
was  a  wharf  and  shipbuilding  yard,  made  a  graving  dock 
in  the  other.  The  graving  dock  weus  constructed  with 
timber  sides,  and  to  secure  one  of  these  sides  the  builder 
ran  tie-rods  from  the  timber  through  the  soil  into  the 
wharf,  where  they  were  fastened  by  means  of  nuts  to  piles. 
Though  two  of  the  nuts  were  visible,  no  ordinary  observer 
would  have  supposed  they  afforded  support  to  the  graving- 
dock  timbers.  After  the  owner's  death  the  properties  were 
sold  to  separate  parties  and  twenty  years  elapsed,  and  then 
the  question  arose,  when  the  means  of  support  were  dis- 
covered, whether  a  right  to  support  had  been  acquired  by 
prescription.  It  was  held  it  had  not,  for  that  the  enjoy- 
ment had  been  clam^ihdX  is,  secret,  and  not  in  such  a  way  that 
attention  would  reasonably  have  been  drawn  to  it,  although 
there  had  been  no  surreptitious  or  active  concealment. 
Williams,  L.  J.,  however,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  differing 
from  the  rest  of  the  Coiu't,  thought  that  the  interest  of  the 
community,  and  especially  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns, 
required  that  those  who  occupy  adjoining  buildings  or 
structures  should  be  taken  to  have  warning  of  the  inherent 
probability  of  one  being  connected  with  and  supported  by 
the  other,  and  especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  both  had 
belonged  at  the  time  of  construction  to  the  same  person — 
that  very  little  ought  to  put  an  owner  upon  inquiry,  and 
if  he  makes  no  inquiry  knowledge  ought  to  be  imputed  to 
him.  This,  in  his  opinion,  made  the  enjoyment  of  the 
support  not  clamy  but  open. 

Conientious         Besides  Enjoyment  by  permission  or  by  stealth,  enjoy- 
ment that  is  not  peaceable  is  also  insufficient;  and  this 

(m)  L.   R,   (1901)   2    Ch.      appeal,  (1902)  2  Oh.  557;  71 
300;  70  L.  J.,  Ch.  558:  on      L,  J.,  Ch.  791. 
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is  SO  for  two  reasons — suoh  enjoyment  cannot  be  said  to  Cbap.  II. 
have  been  "  as  of  right,"  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  ^^^'  ^' 
presumption  of  a  grant  can  arise  from  that  kind  of  user. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  no  easement  can  be  acquired  by 
prescription  if  the  user  has  been  enjoyed  ft,  clamj  aut 
precario.  The  word  m  does  not  simply  mean  violence  or 
force,  but  it  means  also  strife  or  contention  of  any  kind — 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  enjoyment  has  been  had  during 
a  period  of  litigation  about  the  right  claimed,  or  that  it 
has  been  continually  disputed  and  interrupted  by  physical 
obstacles  placed  with  a  view  of  rendering  user  impractic- 
able or  in  denial  of  the  right.  If  the  user  has  been  in 
this  sense  not  peaceably  enjoyed,  no  easement  can  be 
thereby  acquired  («). 

It  is  provided  in  the  Prescription  Act  (sect.  4),  that  no  Interrap- 
act  or  other  matter  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  an  interruption  ^^^eace- 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  unless  the  same  shall  have  able  enjoy- 
been  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  in  for  one  year ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  provision,  an  interruption  for  a  shorter 
period  may  be  very  important  evidence  of  the  enjoy- 
ment not  having  been  "  as  of  right,"  and  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  with  other  circumstances  to  determine 
whether  an  easement  has  been  acquired,  whether  it  is 
claimed  by  prescription  at  common  law  or  under  the 
Act  (o). 

Besides  the  above,  the  special  circumstances  of  a  case  Enjojment 
may  be  suflBcient  to  show  that  the  enjoyment  was  not  "  as  aisprov^f  by 
of  right,"  and  therefore  that  no  easement  has  been  acquired,  special  cir- 
Thus  if  the  claimant  has  agreed  to  do  something  incon- 
sistent with  the  right  or  by  which  the  easement  must  be 

(n)  EatonY.  Swansea  Water-  19  C.  B.,  N.  S.  732  ;  34  L.  J., 
fcorks  Company,  17  Q.  B.  267  ;  C.  P.  353. 
20  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  482.    LivetiY,  (o)  EatonY, Swansea  Water- 
Wilson^  3  Bing.  115;  3  L.  J.,  works  Company^  17  Q.  B.  267  ; 
0.  P.  186.     GavedY,  Martyn,  20  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  482. 

G.  S 
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Chap.  n. 
Sect.  1. 


Pririlego 
muBt  be  on- 
joyed  iu  the 
character  of 
an  easement. 


tenninated  when  the  thing  is  done,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  enjoyment  was  "as  of  right"  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
statute  (p). 

Another  circumstance  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  user  insufficient  for  the  acquisition  of  an  ease- 
ment by  prescription  is  that  the  right  has  not  been  enjoyed 
in  the  character  of  an  easement;  as,  for  instance,  when 
there  has  been  unity  of  possession  during  all  or  part  of 
the  time,  for  in  that  case  "  the  claimant  would  not  have 
enjoyed  *  as  of  right '  the  easement,  but  the  soil  itself  "  (q). 
For  this  reason,  at  common  law,  a  tenant  of  land  could 
not  acquire  an  easement  by  prescription  in  other  land  of 
his  lessor,  even  though  the  latter  had  merely  a  term  of 
years  or  an  estate  for  life  in  it,  and  there  was  no  unity 
of  seisin  or  possession,  for  all  the  tenant's  rights  were 
derived  from  his  lessor ;  and  as  the  latter  could  not  have 
an  enjoyment  of  an  easement  as  of  right  against  himself, 
so  neither  could  his  tenant  against  him  (r).  For  the  same 
reason  a  tenant  of  land  cannot  acquire  an  easement  by 
prescription  in  other  land  in  his  occupation,  though  held 
under  a  different  landlord  (js) ;  though  in  the  case  of 
ITie  Ecclesiastwul  Commismners  for  JSnglmid  v.  Kino  (^), 


{p)  Tone  V.  Preston,  L.  B., 
24  Ch.  D.  739 ;  53  L.  J.,  Ch. 
50. 

{g)  Bright  v.  Walker,  1  C, 
M.  &  R.  p.  219.  On%  v. 
Gardiner,  4  M.  &  W.  496; 
8  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  102. 
Battishill  v.  Reed,  18  C.  B. 
696. 

(r)  Warhurton  v.  Parke,  2 
H.  &  N.  64 ;  26  L.  J.,  Exch. 
299.  Outram  v.  Maude,  L.  E., 
17Ch.D.391;  50L.J.,Ch.783. 
In  cases  of  light  a  tenant 
may  be  able  to  acquire  an 
easement  over  his  landlord's 
ground;  but  this  is  on  ac- 


count of  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  the  third  section  of  the 
Prescription  Act.  Frewen  v. 
Phillips,  11  0.  B.,  N.  S.  449; 
30  L.  J.,  C.  P.  356.  Mitchell 
V.  Cantrill,  L.  R.,  37  Ch.  D. 
56;  57  L.  J.,  Ch.  72.  Robson 
V.  Edwards,  L.  R.,  (1893)  2 
Ch.  146  ;  62  L.  J.,  Ch.  16. 

(«)  Harhidge  v.  Warwick,  3 
Exch.  552.  Clay  v.  Thackerah, 
9  C.  &  P.  47.  Damper  v. 
Bassett,  L.  R.,  (1901)  2  Ch. 
350 ;  70  L.  J.,  Ch.  657. 

(0  L.  R.,  14  Ch,  D.  p.  222  ; 
49  L.  J.,  Ch.  534. 
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Brett,  L.  J.,  did  express  an  opinion  that  if  a  person  is  Chap.  II. 
trustee  of  one  estate  and  beneficial  owner  of  another  it  is 
possible  for  him  during  the  unity  of  ownership  to  make 
the  former  a  dominant  tenement  and  the  latter  servient 
to  it,  for  the  statute  to  apply  and  an  easement  to  be 
gained  by  prescription,  or  for  it  to  be  gained  under  the 
doctrine  of  a  lost  grant.  His  lordship,  howeyer,  did  not 
say  this  with  any  certainty  or  as  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
opinion,  and  it  is  open  to  question  whether  a  man  could 
make  a  grant  to  himself  under  such  circumstances. 


With  reference  to  the  principle  just  stated  that  a  tenant  f r^cription 

...  "7  tenants. 

of  land  cannot  acquire  an  easement  by  prescription  in  other 
land  of  his  lessor,  the  question  is  involved  whether  a  tenant 
cannot  acquire  an  easement  by  prescription  xmder  the  Pre- 
scription Act  in  land  of  his  lessor,  not  against  him,  but 
against  another  tenant  to  whom  the  qtmst-seTvient  tenement 
happened  to  be  leased,  such  easement  being  co-extensive 
with  the  period  of  years  during  which  the  tenements  were 
jointly  leased.  Such  a  question  could  not  arise  xmder  the 
common  law,  for  a  tenant  can,  at  common  law,  prescribe 
in  right  of  his  landlord,  the  owner  of  the  fee  only  (m)  ;  but 
under  the  Prescription  Act  claims  to  easements  by  prescrip- 
tion may  be  made  and  sustained  in  right  of  the  occupier  of 
the  land  (r).  Still,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Pre- 
scription Act  was  not  intended  to  alter  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  prescription,  but  only  to  shorten  the 
time  during  which  it  should  be  necessary  to  bring  evidence 
of  user,  it  seems  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  Act  to 
hold  that  the  common  law  has  been  so  far  superseded  that 
a  tenant  can  prescribe  under  the  Act  independently  of  his 
landlord  and  for  himself  only.  The  possibility  of  one 
tenant  acquiring  an  easement  against  another  tenant  hold- 

(tt)  Large  v.  Pttt,  Peake,  Ad.  Ca.  162. 
(t?)  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  ss.  2  and  5. 

s2 
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Chap.  n.  ing  under  the  same  landlord  seems  to  haTe  presented  itself 
^^^^-  ^-  to  the  mind  of  Sir  R.  T.  Kindersley,  V.-C,  when  deUver- 
ing  judgment  in  the  case  of  Daniel  v.  Aiiderson  (w),  which 
it  is  thought  was  the  first  occasion  when  the  point  was 
noticed.  After  laying  down  that  a  tenant  could  not  acquire 
an  easement  against  his  landlord  by  long  user,  the  Vioe- 
Chancellor  said :  "  And  whatever  may  be  the  rights  of  one 
tenant  against  another,  the  owner  remains  where  he  was, 
and  therefore  you  cannot  talk  of  any  easement  acquired  by 
him  or  vesting  at  all,  for  whatever  rights  one  tefiant  may 
have  against  another ^  it  is  only  as  between  them  as  tenants J^ 
After  this  a  case  occurred  in  which  the  point  was  raised, 
but  was  not  decided  as  to  easements  generally,  as  it 
was  limited  to  rights  to  unobstructed  light,  for  the  de- 
cision turned  upon  the  words  of  the  third  section  of  the 
Prescription  Act,  which  applies  to  the  easement  of  un- 
obstructed light  alone.  The  words  of  that  section  differ 
from  those  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Act,  and  this 
difference  has  a  very  material  effect  on  the  mode  of  acqui- 
sition of  the  various  kinds  of  easements  under  the  respective 
sections.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  both  the  dominant  and 
servient  tenements  were  in  the  occupation  of  tenants  under 
long  leases,  both  leases  being  dated  the  same  day,  and 
granted  by  the  same  landlord ;  and  after  a  time  sufficient 
to  enable  a  right  to  light  to  be  acquired,  one  tenant  erected 
a  greenhouse  which  obstructed  the  other  tenant's  light, 
upon  which  the  latter  commenced  an  action.  It  was  con- 
tended for  the  defendant  that  one  tenant  could  not  acquire 
an  easement  against  the  other,  but  it  was  held  that  in  the 
case  before  the  Court  he  could  and  had  done  so  (ar).  It  is 
remarkable  in  this  case  that  the  Court  seemed  to  think 


{w)   31    L.    J.,    Ch.    610.  C.  B.,  N.  S.  449 ;  30  L.  J.,  C. 

Jessel,  M.  R.,  seems  to  have  P.  356.     Mitchell  v.  Cantrelly 

thought    it    impossible ;    see  L.  R.,  37  Ch.  D.  56 ;  57  L.  J., 

Sturges  v.  Bridqman,  L.  R.,  Ch.   72.     Robson  v.  Edwards, 

11  Ch.  D.  p.  855.  L.  R.,  (1893)  2  Ch.  146;  62 

{x)  Freiven  v.  Phillips,   11  L.  J.,  Ch.  378. 
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that  such  an  easement  acquired  by  one  tenant  against  the  Chap.  II. 
other  would  survive  to  the  reversioner  after  the  expiration  ^^' 
of  the  leases,  supposing  the  freeholds  by  that  time  to  have 
passed  to  different  owners,  so  that  the  eafiement  might  be 
acquired  when  there  was  unity  of  ownership  in  the  free- 
holds, not  only  for  the  tenant  but  for  the  future  freeholder 
of  the  dominant  tenement,  if  a  severance  should  occur 
before  the  leases  expired ;  it  is  hoped,  however,  that  this 
point  will  receive  further  consideration.  But  all  this,  it  must 
be  remembered,  depends  upon  the  peculiar  wording  of  the 
section  of  the  statute  relating  to  light,  and  the  Court  itself 
said,  at  the  end  of  the  judgment,  that  it  might  be  that, 
following  out  the  rule  into  every  possible  case,  some  appa- 
rent difficulties  might  at  times  be  suggested.  In  an  Irish 
case  a  further  step  was  taken,  when  it  was  held  that  a  pre- 
scriptive right  of  way,  after  user  for  forty  years,  could  be 
acquired,  under  the  second  section  of  the  Prescription  Act, 
by  one  tenant  against  another  imder  the  same  landlord  (t/). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  Bright  v. 
Walker  (s),  shortly  after  the  Prescription  Act  was  passed, 
that  one  lessee  for  lives  could  not  acquire  an  easement 
under  the  Prescription  Act  against  another  lessee  for  lives 
under  the  same  grantor ;  but  it  was  observed,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court,  that  before  the  statute  the  possession 
might  have  been  evidence  to  support  a  plea  or  claim  by  a 
non-existing  grant  from  the  termor  in  the  locus  in  quo  to 
the  termor  under  whom  the  plaintiff  claimed;  but  the 
Court  thought  that  such  a  qualified  right  was  not  given  by 
the  Act. 

Lastly,  the  user  must  be  uninterrupted  and  continuous  User  must  be 
in  order  that  it  may  suffice   for  the  acquisition  of   an  I^J'^P^^ 
easement  by  prescription,  for,  independently  of  the  Pre-  tmaous. 
scription  Act,  which  appears  to  contemplate  continuous 

(y)  Fahey  v.  Dtoyer,  L.  E.,  Ir.,  4  Q.  B.  271. 
(z)  10.,  M.  &E.  211. 
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Chap.  n.  user,  no  presumption  of  a  grant  can  arise,  if  the  user  has 
^  •  •  not  been  continuous.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  is 
not  requisite,  in  order  to  support  a  claim  by  prescription, 
either  at  common  law  or  under  the  Act,  that  the  user 
shall  be  incessant ;  indeed,  many  easements  are  by  their 
nature  intermittent — ^that  is,  usable  or  used  only  at  times ; 
but  the  words  of  the  Act  would  not  be  satisfied  by 
an  enjoyment  for  different  and  disconnected  periods  only, 
which,  though  added  together,  would  make  up  twenty 
years,  nor  by  user  at  long  intervals,  separated  by  several 
or  many  years  (a).  Neither  would  it  be  satisfied  by 
variable  and  discontinuous  modes  of  user,  as  in  a  case 
where  Ught  was  ckimed  to  a  building  without  windows 
on  which  timber  was  stacked  for  sale,  the  light  pene- 
ti*ating  to  it  sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  timber  at  the  time  (b). 
When  it  was  said  above  that  the  user  must  be  uninterrupted 
and  continuous;  by  a  breach  of  continuity  was  meant  a 
cessation  of  user  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  person  claim- 
ing the  right,  but  by  interruption  a  cessation  from  user  in 
consequence  of  the  act  of  a  person  who  opposes  the  user  of 
the  easement,  or  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  enjoy- 
ment by  reason  of  which  it  ceases  to  have  the  qualities 
required  by  law. 

iDterruptioDB  Interruptions  are  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Interruptions 
in  the  enjoyment  as  of  right;  (b)  Interruptions  in  the 
enjoyment  as  an  easement;  (c)  Interruptions  in  the  enjoy- 
ment in  fact, 

(a)  OnUy   v.    Gardiner ^   4  L.  E.,  13  a  B.  D.  304;  53 

M.  &  W.  496 ;  8  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  430.    But  see 

Exch.    102.      Monmouthshire  per  Lord  Hatherley,  L.  C,  in 

Canal   Company  v.  Harford^  Ladyman  v.  Grave,  L.  R.,  6 

1  C.  M.  &  R.,  per  Parke,  B.,  Ch.  Ap.  p.  768. 

£.631.     Roberts  Y,  Clarke,  \^  /l\   tt      *           r»      »• 

.  T.  49.    HoUin*  t.  F^rJwy,  (*)  ^'"''^  ^-    ^«    -P""*"' 

L.  E.,  11  Q.  B.  D.  715;  53  L-   »•-   33  Ch,  D.   288;  56 

L.  J.,  Q.  B.  30 :  on  appeal,  L.  J.,  Ch.  344. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  at  common  law  chap.  n. 
the  user  must  have  been  "  as  of  right,"  in  order  that  an  ^^^'  ^' 
easement  may  be  acquired  by  prescription,  and  that  no  (a)  -^»o/ 
grant  can  be  presumed  if  the  user  was  not  ^*  as  of  right " ; 
if,  therefore,  any  interruption  can  be  shown  to  have 
occurred  in  the  enjoyment  "  as  of  right,"  the  presumption 
of  a  grant  is  rebutted — no  matter,  at  common  law,  at  what 
time  the  interruption  occurred.  The  Prescription  Act 
expressly  requires  actual  enjoyment  by  the  person  claim- 
ing  right  to  an  easement  without  interruption  fm*  the  full 
period  of  ticenty  years ;  if,  therefore,  an  interruption  in  the 
enjoyment  "as  of  right"  occurs  at  any  time  during  the 
twenty  years,  the  statute  is  not  satisfied  (c).  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Parke,  B.,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  0.  B., 
during  the  argument  of  the  case  of  the  Monmouthshire 
Canal  Company  v.  Harford  (d) ;  when  the  former  said : 
"  The  issue  is  whether  the  occupiers  of  the  closes  of  right 
and  tcithout  interruption  have  had  the  use  and  enjoyment 
for  twenty  years,  as  they  insist  under  this  issue ;  there- 
fore they  must  show  an  uninterrupted  rightful  enjoyment 
for  twenty  years.  If  they  had  enjoyed  it  for  one  week, 
and  not  for  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately,  their  plea 
would  not  have  been  proved.  In  the  case  of  Bright  v. 
Walker^  lately  decided  in  this  Court,  it  was  held  that  the 
claimant  must  show  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  way  for  the 
full  period  of  twenty  years,  and  that  he  has  done  bo  as  of 
right  and  without  intenniption,  and  that  such  claim  might 
be  answered  by  proof  of  a  licence,  written  or  parol,  for  a 
limited  period,  comprising  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
twenty  years  («).     In  the  present  case   the  permission 


(c)  This  does  not  apply  to  Bright  v.  Walker,  1  C,  M.  & 

the  easement  of  light,  which  B.  211. 

the  Prescription  Act  does  not  {e)  It    would    seem    that 

require  to  be  enjoyed  *'  as  of  proof  of  a  licence  comprising 

right."     See  post,  Section  2,  the  whole  of  the  period  of 

Light.  twenty  years  would  not  defeat 

{d)  1  C,  M.  &  E.  p.  631.  prescription  under  the  Act, 
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Chap.  n.  asked  for  and  given  shows  that  the  ocoupiers  of  the  doses 
'  did  not  enjoy  the  way  *  as  of  right/  and  also  that  they 
did  not  enjoy  it  imintemiptedly."  Lord  Lyndhurst  said: 
"  The  simple  issue  is,  whether  there  has  been  a  continued 
enjoyment  of  the  way  for  twenty  years,  and  any  evidence 
negativing  the  continuance  is  admissible.  Every  time  the 
occupiers  asked  for  leave  they  admitted  that  the  former 
licence  had  expired,  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  enjoy- 
ment was  broken." 


eatement. 


(b)  A»  an  An  interruption  may  also  occur  in  the  enjoyment  of  an 

easement  as  an  easement — ^that  is,  the  user  may  continue 
in  point  of  fact,  but  it  may  be  changed  in  character; 
for  instance,  it  may  become  one  of  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship if  a  imion  of  ownership  of  the  dominant  and  servient 
tenements  should  take  place.  An  interruption  of  this 
kind,  for  a  time  however  short,  will  prevent  the  acquisition 
of  an  easement  by  prescription,  both  at  common  law  and 
xmder  the  Act.  At  common  law  such  an  interruption 
would  destroy  the  presumption  of  a  grant,  for  if  a  grant 
had  originally  been  made  the  right  granted  would 
be  merged  when  the  grantee  acquired  the  soil  of  the 
servient  tenement;  on  severance  of  the  dominant  and 
servient  tenements  the  easement  could  only  be  re-created 
by  a  fresh  grant,  and  this  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  that  the  easement  was  created  by  a  grant  before  the 
time  of  legal  memory.  Under  the  Act  unity  of  ownership 
during  the  period  specified  operates  as  an  interruption 
which  wiU  prevent  a  prescriptive  title  being  gained,  for 
during  the  union  the  claimant  does  not  enjoy  as  of  right 
the  easement,  but  the  soil  itself  (/). 

for  it  has  been  shown  {ante,  if  it  extends  over  the  whole 

p.  254)  that  enjoyment  "as  period    of    prescription,    the 

of  right"  in  the  Act  is  not  to  user  is   "as  of  right,"  and 

be  limited  to  an  adverse  right,  without  interruption,  within 

and  that  if  a  licence  is  given  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

before  the  commencement,  and  (/)  Bright  y.  Walker^  \  G,, 
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Interruptions  in  the  enjoyment  in  fact  are  of  two  kinds —     Chap.  II. 
viz.,  interruptions  which  prevent  acquisition  of  easements      "       ^' 
at  common  law,  and  interruptions  within  the  meaning  of  W  ^**f^^' 
the  Prescription  Act. 

At  common  law  any  interruption  in  fact,  from  which  Interruptions 
it  may  he  inferred  that  the  enjoyment  was  not  rightful,  oommon^law. 
or  that  the  claimant  of  the  easement  has  abandoned  his 
claim,  or  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  jury  would  in 
consequence  refuse  to  presume  that  a  grant  had  been 
made,  is  suflScient  to  prevent  prescription.  Under  the 
first  head  may  be  classed  such  acts  of  interruption  as  the 
locking  of  gates,  or  erection  of  barriers  across  a  way,  or 
the  stopping  of  water  flowing  in  an  artificial  watercourse ; 
for  from  acts  of  this  kind  it  may  be  inferred  that  no 
right  to  use  the  way  or  the  water  is  acknowledged  by  the 
servient  owner  to  exist  in  point  of  fact,  and  that  if  the 
way  were  used  a  trespass  would  be  committed,  though  of 
course  if  these  acts  were  resisted  by  the  dominant  owner 
such  an  inference  would  not  be  drawn. 

Mere  non-user  will  not,  in  every  case,  prevent  acquisition  Non-naer. 
of  an  easement ;  but,  to  have  that  effect,  it  must  be  coupled 
with  some  act  indicative  of  an  intention  to  abandon  the 
claim,  or  it  must  be  of  such  long  continuance,  and  so  con- 
stant, as  to  indicate  an  intention  not  to  resume  the  user  (g). 
Non-user,  however,  which  would  not  prevent  acquisition 
of  an  easement  at  common  law,  may  often  be  sufficient  to 


M.   &  E.  p.  219.     Onley  v.  (1901)  2  Ch.  360;  70  L.  J., 

Gardiner,  4  M.  &  W.  496;  8  Ch.  657. 
L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch  102.    Har-  (   )  j^^^^^  ^  Rawson,  3  B. 

iir  Ja    ?^"T''^  \     o^^  &  ^'  332;  3  L.  J..  K.  B.  32. 

BatUshill  V.  Reed    18  C.  B.  3^  .  26  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  257.     Re^ 

17  Ch.  D.  391 ;  50  L.  J.,  Ch.  g^^       ^  Chapter  V. 
783.   Damper Y.  Basset tf It.  H,,  ^  ^ 
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Chap.  n. 
Sect.  1. 


Partial  inter- 
ruptioa  of 
uaer. 


Trifling  and 

accidental 

interruptionn. 


Suspension 
of  user  by 
agpreemeut. 


do  BO  under  the  Presoription  Act,  which  requires  actual 
enjoyment  for  the  full  period  (/*). 

The  case  of  Daviea  v.  Williatm  (i )  related  to  a  right 
of  common,  but  the  principle  of  law  laid  down  in  that 
case  applies  equally  to  an  easement  if  it  is  in  its  nature 
divisible ;  it  is  there  decided  that  if  the  user  is  interrupted 
in  one  part,  the  interruption  only  affects  the  acquisition  of 
the  right  as  to  that  part. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  trifling  alteration  in 
the  course  of  a  stream,  or  an  accidental  stoppage  in  the 
flow  of  water,  is  not  an  interruption  which  will  prevent 
prescription;  for  if  such  interruptions  had  that  effect, 
said  Tindal,  C.  J.,  the  accident  of  a  dry  season,  or  other 
causes  over  which  the  party  could  have  no  control,  might 
deprive  him  of  a  right  established  by  the  longest  course  of 
enjoyment  (y). 

So  also  suspension  of  user  by  agreement,  or  the  tem- 
porary substitution,  by  agreement  or  for  convenience,  of 
another  way  for  that  to  which  the  right  is  claimed,  is  not 
an  interruption  in  the  enjoyment  which  will  defeat  a  claim 
by  prescription,  for  under  those  circumstances  there  is  con- 
structive enjoyment  of  the  easement,  and  such  non-user 
will  not  rebut  the  presumption  of  a  grant  {k). 


Interruptions       Interruptions,  when  claims  to  easements  are  made  under 
The  Prescript-    th®  Prescription  Act,  somewhat  differ  from  interruptions 
when  claims  are  made  by  prescription  at  common  law, 
since  it  was  thought  right  by  the  legislature  when  passing 


tion  Act. 


(A)  See  antCy  **  Evidence  to 
prove  actual  enjoyment,"  p. 
211. 

(0  16Q.  B.  546;  20  L.  J.. 
Q.  B.  330. 

(»  Hall  V.  Swift,  4  Bing. 


N.  0.  381. 

{k)  Payne  v.  Shedden,  1 
Moo.  &  Bob.  382.  Reignolds 
Y,  Edwards yWA\eSy2%2,  Carr 
V.  Foster,  3  Q.  B.,  j^er  Patteson, 
J.,  p.  585. 
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that  Act  to  define  what  was  meant  by  the  word  "  inter-     Oh&^,  n. 

ruption"  as  it  is  used  in  the  statute.     By  the  fourth  1_J — 

section  of  the  Act  it  is  enacted,  that  "no  act  or  other 
matter  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  rateixuption  within  the 
meaning  of  this  statute,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been 
or  shall  be  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  in  for  one  year 
after  the  party  interrupted  shall  have  had  or  shall  have 
notice  thereof,  and  of  the  person  making  or  authorising 
the  same  to  be  made."  However  conclusive  an  interrup- 
tion therefore  may  be  against  the  presumption  of  a  grant, 
and  although  it  might  be  amply  sufficient  to  prevent 
acqidsition  of  an  easement  at  common  law,  it  will  have 
no  effect  under  the  statute,  unless  it  has  been  submitted 
to  for  one  year.  The  unreasonableness  of  this  provision 
was  referred  to  by  Parke,  B.,  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
in  the  case  of  Flight  v.  Thomas  (/) ;  and  as  a  result  of 
this  section  it  was  also  remarked  that  although  there 
may  have  been  a  number  of  interruptions  during  pre- 
scriptive user,  they  wiU  have  no  effect  in  preventing 
prescription  under  the  Act  unless  one  of  them  happened 
to  continue  and  to  be  submitted  to  for  a  year.  The 
learned  judge  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  more  reason- 
able provision  would  have  been  that  any  interruption 
acquiesced  in  should  suffice  to  prevent  prescription,  as 
that  would  conclusively  rebut  the  supposition  of  a  grant. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  get  over  the  words  of  the  section. 
It  has,  however,  already  been  mentioned  that  though  an 
interruption  in  fact  may  not  suffice  for  the  statute,  it  may 
be  used  as  evidence  that  the  enjoyment  was  not  "as  of 
right"  (w). 

In  the  case  of  Presland  v.  Bingham  (n)  the  effect  of  an  Fluctuating 
interruption  of  a  variable  or  fluctuating  character  was  iaterruption. 
brought  into  question.     The  action  was  for  obstruction  of 

(/)  11  A.  &  E.  p.  693.  (m)  Ante,  p.  257. 

(n)  L.  E.,  41  Ch.  D.  268. 
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Chap.  II. 
Sect.  1. 


Notice  of 
person 
causiD^  in- 
termption. 


light  by  a  wall  raised  from  eight  to  twenty-three  feet 
high.  The  defendant  who  had  raised  the  wall  denied 
that  the  plaintiff  had  acquired  any  right  to  light,  as  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  piling  up  empty  packing  cases 
against  the  old  wall  to  a  considerable  height,  sometimes 
as  great  as  twenty-five  feet;  but  he  admitted  that  the 
height  of  the  pile  was  continually  varying,  as  when  a 
vanload  had  been  collected  the  cases  were  sent  away  and 
a  fresh  accumulation  was  begun.  It  was  decided  that, 
though  an  interruption  of  a  merely  temporary  character, 
if  it  lasts  a  year,  will  prevent  the  acquisition  of  an  ease- 
ment under  the  Act,  a  fluctuating  interruption  of  this 
kind  is  clearly  not  suflScient,  for  it  could  not  be  proved  at 
any  time  to  have  lasted  one  year  at  any  fixed  height. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  order  that  an  obstruction 
should  be  an  interruption  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  it  is  required  that  the  claimant  of  the  easement 
should  not  only  know  of  the  obstruction,  but  should  have 
notice  of  the  person  making  or  authorising  the  same 
to  be  made.  Fry,  J.,  expressed  his  opinion  that  this 
means  that  some  actual  notice  of  the  person  causing  the 
obstruction  is  required,  and  that  the  natural  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  its  existence  that  it  was  made  or  authorised 
by  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  is  not  sufficient  (o). 
Except  in  this  opinion,  however,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  the  point  does  not  appear  to  have  been  raised,  and 
that  the  absence  of  express  notice  has  not  in  any  case  been 
taken  to  rebut  the  legal  effect  of  an  interruption.  There 
is  no  reported  decision  on  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  the 
section. 


Voluntary  It   has   been   held   that   an   interruption    within    the 

^»N  and  user  meaning  of  the  Act  is  an  actual  discontinuance  of  enjoy- 
by  permission,  ment  of   user,  and  that  not  by  the  mere  voluntary  act 


(o)  Seddon  v.   Bank  of  Bolton,   L.  E.,  19  Ch.   D.  462;  51 
L.  J.,  Ch.  642. 
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of  the  claimant  of  the  right,  but  in  consequence  of  an     Chap.  U. 
obstructive  act  done  by  another  person.      In   Carr  v.  * 

Foster  (jo),  it  was  held  that  non-user  for  two  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  prescriptive  period  did  not  defeat  the 
claim,  for  that  the  words  of  the  Act  are  "  without  inter- 
ruption," not  "without  intermission,"  and  that  by  the 
fourth  section  the  interruption  must  be  submitted  to  ar 
acquiesced  in  after  notice  thereof  and  of  the  person 
making  or  authorising  it  to  be  made,  all  which  clearly 
indicates  the'  meaning  of  the  statute.  So,  also,  it  was 
determined  in  the  case  of  The  Plasterers*  Company  v. 
The  Parish  Clerks*  Company  {q)^  that  a  money  payment 
for  permission  to  enjoy  light  was  not  an  interruption 
under  the  Act,  for  that  an  interruption  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  third  section  must  be  such  an  interruption  as 
is  contemplated  by  the  fourth,  and  that  the  two  together 
showed  that  there  must  be  an  actual  discontinuance  of 
the  enjoyment  by  reason  of  an  obstruction  submitted 
to  or  acquiesced  in  for  a  year.  The  case  of  Davies  v. 
Williams  (r),  however,  shows  that  it  matters  not  by 
whom  the  obstructive  act  is  committed,  for  the  effect  will 
be  the  same  whether  it  is  done  by  the  owner  of  the 
servient  tenement  or  by  a  stranger.  In  that  case  a  right 
of  common  was  claimed  under  the  first  section  of  the 
Act,  and  the  interruption  was  caused  by  a  trespasser  who 
enclosed  about  ten  acres  of  the  land  and  built  a  house 
there. 

Whether  an  interruption  is  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  Aoquiesoenoe 
in  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  is  a  question  for  the  ^on!  '^"^" 
jury,  for  this  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  the  conduct  of  the  parties ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  an  action  for  obstruction  should  be  commenced  to 

(;?)  3  Q.  B.  681 ;  11  L.  J.,  {q)  6  Exch.  630;  20  L.  J., 

Q.  B.  284.     Smith  v.  Baxter,  Exch.  362. 

L.  R.,  (1900)  2  Ch.  138  ;  69  (r)  16  Q.  B.  546  ;  20  L.  J., 

L.  J.,  Ch.  437.  Q.  B.  330. 
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Chap.  II. 
Sect.  1. 


rebut  the  idea  of  acquiesoenoe  or  submission,  for  any 
conduct  indicative  of  resistance  is  sufficient  («).  Aoqui« 
escence  by  some  members  only  of  a  body  of  persons  who 
claim  a  right  by  prescription  under  the  Act  is  not  such  an 
acquiescence  as  will  defeat  the  claim  (t). 


Interruption 
during 
tenancy  for 
life. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  interruptions,  a  point 
which  arose  in  the  case  of  Clayton  v.  Corby  {u)  should  be 
noticed.  By  the  seventh  section  of  the  Prescription  Act 
periods  of  life  estates  are  to  be  excluded  in  the  computa- 
tion of  prescriptive  periods ;  and  the  question  was,  if  user 
was  continued  during  a  life  estate,  and  the  tenant  for  life 
interrupted  the  user,  whether  the  interruption  would  be 
effectual,  if  submitted  to,  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  the 
easement,  or  whether  the  interruption  should  be  disregarded, 
the  period  of  the  life  estate  being  excluded  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  time.  It  was  held  that  the  interruption  would 
prevent  the  acquisition  of  the  easement,  for  that  though  a 
tenant  for  life  cannot  by  acquiescence  burden  the  estate, 
he  may  by  resistance  free  it  from  the  easement  which 
would  otherwise  be  imposed. 


ACQUISmON   OF   EASEMENTS   UNDER  A  CUSTOM. 

Custom  is  the  last  means  by  which  easements  may  be 
acquired.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject  have  already  been 
made  in  the  first  chapter,  when  it  was  explained  that  though 
a  custom  and  an  easement  are  altogether  different,  yet  that 
there  can  be  a  custom  in  a  locality  imder  and  by  virtue  of 
which  an  easement  may  be  acquired  by  an  owner  of  land 
situated  in  the  locality  to  which   the   custom  belongs. 


(»)  Bennison  v.  Cartwright, 
5  B.  &  S.  1 ;  33  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
137.  Glover  v.  Coleman,  L. 
E.,  10  C.  P.  108;  44  L.  J., 
C.  P.  66. 


{t)  Warwick  v.  Queen^s  Col- 
lege,  Oxford,  L.  E.,  10  Eq.  106; 
39  L.  J.,  Ch.  636. 

(tt)  2  Q.  B.  813;  11  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  239. 
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Some  instanoes  of  easements  claimed  under  customs  were     Chap.  11. 
also  mentioned.  ^^  '   ' 

It  may  be  remarked  that  an  easement  cannot  be  esta-  Easements 
blished  both  by  prescription  and  under  a  custom  by  the  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
same  evidence,  for  prescription  and  custom  are  different  in  tion  and  under 
their  characters,  but  a  prescriptive  and  a  customary  right  *  ^^  °™' 
to  the  same  privilege  may  possibly  co-exist  if  each  be  dis- 
tinctly proved  by  proper  evidence,  though  this  is  doubtful. 
In  Blewett  v.  Tregonning  («?),  it  was  said  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  common  sense  to  say  that  the  very  same 
facts  could  prove  two  rights  of  a  completely  different 
nature,  such  as  that  of  one  taking  sand  by  prescription  to 
himself  and  his  ancestors  alone  in  respect  of  particular 
lands  or  to  himself  in  common  with  his  brother  fanners 
in  respect  of  all  lands  in  the  parish  in  respect  of  which 
the  prescription  is  claimed,  and  also  to  himself  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county.     If  an  easement  is  claimed 
both  by  prescription  and  under  a  custom,  and  the  same 
evidence  is  offered  to  establish  each,  the  jury  must  consider 
which,  if  either,  is  proved,  for  they  cannot  find  in  favour 
of  both. 

Claims  to  easements  by  custom  are  expressly  recognized  Claims  by 
in  the  second  section  of  the  Prescription  Act,  in  which  it  ^  presOTip' 
is  said  that  no  claim  which  may  be  lawfully  made  at  the  tion  Act. 
common  law  by  custom  ...  to  any  way,  &c.,  when  such  way, 
&c.,  shall  have  been  actually  enjoyed  for  twenty  years, 
shall  be  defeated  by  showing  only  that  such  way  or  other 
matter  was  first  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period 
of  twenty  years.     It  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  the  precise 
effect  of  this  section  on  claims  to  easements  under  a 
custom,  for  if  a  claim  is  made  imder  a  custom  alleged  to 

(»)  3  A.  &  E.  p.  588.     See      Miles,  L.  E.,  17  Ch.  D.  535 ; 
also  the  judgment  of  /am«,      50  j^  j    q^.  754. 
L.  J.,  m  Earl  de  la  Warr  v. 
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Chap.  n.  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,  the  claim  is  made  at 
^^^'  ^'  eommoxi  law  and  the  Prescription  Act  does  not  preclude 
easements  from  teing  so  claimed  (ic) ;  but  if  the  claim  be 
made  under  the  Act  a  claim  under  a  custom  is  in  every 
way  similar  to  a  claim  by  prescription.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, evidence  which  would  be  insufficient  to  support  an 
easement  claimed  by  prescription  under  the  Act  might 
be  sufficient  if  it  was  alleged  that  the  right  depended  upon 
a  custom,  and  that  there  had  been  actual  user  for  twenty 
years. 

Most  be  That  easements  claimed  by  custom  may  be  sustainable 

anToertafn.  ^  point  of  law,  they  must  be  possessed  of  the  same  cha- 
racteristics as  those  which  are  essential  for  the  validity 
of  customs  generally.  Thus  they  must  be  reasonable  and 
certain  (x). 


Sect.  2. —On  Acquisition  of  Parliciilar  Easements, 

Sect.  2.  Having  now  considered  the  rules  of  law  which  relate 

to  the  acquisition  of  easements  of  all  kinds,  it  is  intended 
in  this  section  to  treat  of  those  principles  which  have 
exclusive  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  particular  sorts  of 
easements  only.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  natural  rights 
are  incident  to  the  ownership  of  land,  and  are  not  created 
or  acquired  by  any  act  of  man,  but  that  all  easements  are 
more  or  less  directly  referable  to  a  grant  of  the  owner  of 
the  servient  tenement,  either  express  or  implied.     In  the 

{to)  Holford  V.  Hankinsony  4  Eq.  613  ;  36  L.  J.,  Ch.  763. 

5  Q.  B.  684.  Blackett  v.  Bradley,  1  B.  &  S. 

{x)  Broadbent    v.     Wilkes,  940;  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  65.    Car- 

Willes,  360.     Hilton  v.  Earl  lyon  v.  Lovering,   1  H.  &  N. 

Granville,   6  Q.   B.    701;  13  784;    26   L.   J.,   Exch.    251. 

L.  J.,  Q.  B.  193.     Wakefield  Rogers  v.  Taylor,  1  H.  &  N. 

V.  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  L.  R.,  700;  26  L.  J.,  Exch.  203. 
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following  pages,  therefore,  the  acquisition  of  easements     Chap.  n. 
as  distinguished  from  natural  rights  has  alone  to  be  con-      ^^^'  ^* 
sidered. 

AIR. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  there  are  two  classes  Two  idndB  of 
of  easements  in  connection  with  the  air  to  which  an  owner  ®"^™®^**- 
of  land  may  be  entitled,  and  that  they  are  rights  relating 
to  the  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  of  air,  and  rights 
relating  to  purity  of  air. 

On  account  of  the  similitude  of  light  and  air  with  Uninter- 
reference  to  the  rules  of  law  respecting  the  passage  thereof  ^J^^     ^^ 
to  buildings  or  land,  they  were  considered  together  in 
the  previous  chapter,  and  the  same  course  will  be  adopted 
now  (y) ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  right  to 
free  and  uninterrupted  passage  of  air  may  be  acquired 
by  grant  (z) ,  express  or  implied,  or  by  prescription.     With 
reference,  however,  to  the  power  of  acquiring  a  right  to 
uninterrupted  passage  of  air  by  prescription,  there  is  a 
difference  between  light  and  air.      A  prescriptive  right  Prescriptive 
that  light  shall  not  be  obstructed  can,  at  the  present  day,  "^^*" 
only  be    acquired  under  the   Prescription  Act — special 
provision  having  been   made  in    that    statute    for    the 
acquisition  of  rights   to    light — and  in   consequence   of 
the  form  of  words  there  used,  rights  to  light  cannot  be 
acquired  now  by  prescription  at  common  law ;  this  will  be 
more  particularly  explained  by-and-by ;  but  with  reference 
to  air  the  case  is  the  reverse,  for  no  provision  was  made  in 
the  Prescription  Act  for  acquisition  of  rights  to  have  the  Preeoription 
natural  flow  of  air  uninterrupted,  and  the  common  law  ^^' 
mode  of  gaining  such  a  right  still  remains  (a),  which 

(y)  See  post,  Light,  p.  276.  Brewery  Company,  49  L.  J., 

(z)  Bass  V.  Gregory,  L.  E.,  Ch.  655,   Fry,  J.,  said  that 

25  Q.  B.  D.  481 ;  59  L.  J.,  as  a  right  to  have  air  unob- 

Q.  B.  574.  structed  was  not  a  fit  subject 

(a)  In  Hall  y.  The  Lichfield  for  a  grant  but  for  a  covenant 

o.  T 
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Chap.  11.  is,  consequently,  the  only  mode  by  which  a  prescriptive 
^  •  '  right  to  this  easement  can  be  acquired.  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  a  right  to  uninterrupted  flow  of  air 
is  not  an  '^  easement "  within  the  meaning  of  the  second 
section  of  the  Prescription  Act ;  but  it  was  held  after 
full  argument,  both  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
Common  law.  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  that  it  was  not(^).  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  right  that  air  accustomed  to  flow  to 
a  window  or  other  defined  aperture  in  a  building  shall  not 
be  obstructed  may  be  acquired  by  prescription  at  common 
law.  It  appears  to  be  clear,  however,  and  it  is  certainly 
in  analogy  with  the  law  in  the  case  of  light,  that  no  right 
of  a  vague  and  indefinite  kind  to  the  free  flow  of  air  can 
be  acquired  by  prescription,  the  claim  must  be  definite  for 
air  to  some  window  or  similar  place  (o),  but  if  a  definite 
claim  of  that  kind  be  made,  the  acquisition  of  a  right  can 
be  established  at  law  {d). 


Ghrant. 


If  a  claim  is  made  by  grant,  there  is  an  obvious  differ- 
ence between  a  grant  by  general  words  or  phrases,  and  an 
express  grant  in  clear  and  definite  terms.  By  the  latter  a 
landowner  may,  of  course,  make  any  grant  he  pleases, 
even  of  the  most  extensive  kind,  which  would  prevent  him 


not  to  obstruct,  it  was  not  a 
subject  for  prescription  for 
which  a  grant  must  be  pre- 
sumed ;  but  it  is  scarcely  open 
to  question  that  the  law  has 
always  recognized  prescrip- 
tive rights  to  have  air  unob- 
structed, and,  moreover,  no 
easements  of  a  negative  cha- 
racter are  the  proper  subjects 
for  a  grant,  but  must  always 
originate  in  a  covenant  actual 
or  presumed  by  the  servient 
owner  not  to  do  something. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that 
prescription  can  be  supported 
by  a  presumed  covenant  as 


well  as  by  a  presumed  grant. 

{b)  Webb  V.  Bird,  10  C.  B., 
N.  S.  268;  30  L.  J.,  C.  P. 
384:  mExch.  Cham.,  13C.B., 
N.  8.  841;  31  L.  J.,  0.  P. 
335.  Bryant  v.  Le/ever,  L.  R., 
4C.P.D.  172;  48L.  J.,aB. 
380. 

(c)  Webb  V.  Bird,  13  C.  B., 
N.  8.  841  ;  31  L.  J.,  C.  P. 
335.  Chasteyy,  Jckland,  L.  K., 
2  Ch.  389 ;  64  L.  J.,  Ch.  523 : 
in  H.  L,,  L.  R.  (1897)  A.  C. 
155;  66  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  518. 

(c?)  Base  v.  Gregory,  L.  B., 
25  Q.  B.  D.  481 ;  59  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  574. 
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oad  his  suooeesors  building  for  a  long  distance  and  oyer  a  Chap.  n. 
wide  space  of  ground  for  the  benefit  of  a  building  or  even  ^^^'  ^' 
of  land  unbuilt  on  belonging  to  his  neighbour,  but  if  the 
g^nt  is  expressed  onlj  in  general  terms,  or  if  it  is  to  be 
implied  only,  and  is  not  made  for  any  specific  purpose,  the 
grantee  will  not  be  allowed  a  right  by  way  of  easement  to 
the  access  of  air,  except  where  such  right  is  enjoyed 
through  a  definite  aperture  in  the  nature  of  a  window,  or 
through  a  definite  channel  over  adjoining  property  (e). 

The  right  to  purity  of  air,  as  already  explained,  is  a  Right  to 
natural  right ;  but  an  adverse  right  may  be  acquired  by  P^'**®  •"• 
a  landowner  to  pollute  the  air  which  flows  to  the  land  of 
a  neighbour.     This  easement  may  be  acquired  by  grant, 
express  or  implied,  or  by  prescription. 

Express  grants  of  this  kind  are  not  of  very  common  Implied  grant 
occurrence,  but  as  a  vendor  of  a  house  with  windows  ^u^.**^ 
overlooking  his  land  impliedly  grants  to  the  purchaser 
a  right  to  light,  so  it  would  probably  be  held  that  a 
vendor  of  a  factory  impliedly  grants  a  right  to  the 
purchaser  to  pollute  the  air,  when  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable, with  the  smoke  and  vapours  from  the  factory. 
The  vendor  could,  of  course,  only  grant  such  a  right  as 
against  himself,  so  as  to  preclude  him  and  no  one  else 
from  suing  for  the  nuisance  created ;  he  could  not  impose 
such  a  burden  on  his  neighbours  or  the  public  (/). 

When  the  air  which  passes  to  a  person's  house  or  land  Preeoriptive 
has  been  habitually  polluted  by  smoke,  or  otherwise,  for  p5lute. 
twenty  years,  and  he  has  been  in  a  position  to  resiet  the 
nuisance  by  legal  proceedings,  or  otherwise,  a  right  may 
be  acquired  against  that  person  to  continue  the  nuisance. 

(e)  AldinY. Latimer,  Clark,  (/)  Tipping  v.  St.  Helm's 

Muirhead  and  Company,  L.  E.,  Smelting  Company,  per  Sir  W. 

(1894)  2  Ch.  437 ;  63  L.  J.,  Page   Wood,  V.-C,  L.  E.,  1 

Ch.  601.  Ch.  Ap.  p.  67. 

t2 
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Chap.  n.  In  the  oase  of  Crump  t.  Lambert  (^),  Lord  Eomilly,  M.  B., 
^^  ^'  said : — "  There  is,  I  apprehend,  no  distinction  between 
any  of  the  oases,  whether  it  be  smoke,  smell,  noise, 
yapour,  or  water,  or  any  other  gas  or  fluid.  The  owner 
of  one  tenement  cannot  cause  or  permit  to  pass  over  or 
flow  into  his  neighbour's  tenement,  any  one  or  more  of 
these  things  in  such  a  way  as  materially  to  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  comfort  of  the  occupier  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tenement,  or  so  as  to  injure  his  property.  It  is 
true  that,  by  lapse  of  time,  if  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
tenement,  which,  in  case  of  light  or  water,  is  usually 
called  the  servient  tenement,  has  not  resisted  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  then  the  owner  of  the  dominant  has 
acquired  the  right  of  discharging  the  gases  or  the  fluid, 
or  sending  smoke  or  noise  from  his  tenement  over  the 
tenement  of  his  neighbour;  but  until  that  time  has 
elapsed,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  or  neighbouring 
tenement,  whether  he  has  or  has  not  previously  occupied 
it — in  other  words,  whether  he  comes  to  the  nuisance,  or 
the  nuisance  comes  to  him — ^retains  his  right  to  have  the 
air  that  passes  over  his  land  pure  and  unpolluted,  and 
the  soil  and  produce  of  it  uninjured  by  the  passage  of 
gases,  by  the  deposit  of  deleterious  substances,  or  by  the 
flow  of  water." 

LIGHT. 

Aoqukition         The  consideration  of  the  means  of  acquiring  rights  to 
un^mipted  uninterrupted  flow  of  air,  was,  on  account  of  the  similarity 
light  and  air.   Qf  ]i^i  and  air  in  this  respect,  postponed  to  this  place, 
that  the  two  subjects  might  be  treated  together. 

It  has  been  previously  explained  that  every  man  has  a 
natural  right  to  use  and  enjoy  the  light  and  air  which 

{g)  L.  R,   3  Eq.  p.   413.  A.  &  E.  590;  8  L.  J.,  N.  S., 

BlUs  V.  Hall,  4  Bing.  N.  0.  Q.  B.  337.     Sturges  v.  Bridg- 

183;  7   L.  J.,  N.  S.,  C.  P.  man,  L.  R,  11  Ch.  D.  855; 

122.     Flight  v.    Thomas,   10  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  785. 
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naturally  come  to  him  in  any  way  lie  thinks  proper,  pro-  Chap.  II. 
vided  he  does  not  cause  unjustifiable  damage  to  other  °^^'  ^' 
persons  by  his  mode  of  using  them,  but  that  this  natural 
right,  differing  from  the  natural  right  to  the  flow  of  water, 
is  subordinate  to  the  right  incident  to  property,  which 
every  pesson  has  to  build  on  his  own  land.  Every  land- 
owner has  perfect  right  to  build  on  his  own  ground,  though 
he  thereby  obstructs  his  neighbour's  light  and  air,  unless 
his  neighbour  has  acquired  a  right  against  him  that  his 
light  and  air  shall  not  be  obstructed  (h).  This  easement 
of  right  to  have  light  and  air  uninterrupted  may  be 
acquired,  like  other  easements,  by  grant,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  by  ooyenant,  express  or  implied,  or  by  prescrip- 
tion. 

Before  explaining  the  circumstances  under  which  a  No  grant 
grant  of  right  to  light  and  air  or  a  covenant  not  to  obstruct  f^ermg 
light  and  air  will  be  implied  from  the  acts  of  parties,  it  J^^^^'*/® 
may  be  well  to  point  out  that  no  grant  of  right  to  un- 
interrupted light  and  air  or  covenant  not  to  obstruct  them 
can  be  implied  from  the  circumstance  that  a  landowner 
suffers  another  person  to  open  new  windows  overlooking 
his  land  without  making  any  objection.  The  fullest 
knowledge  with  entire  but  mere  acquiescence,  cannot 
bind  a  party  who  has  no  means  of  resistance,  and  there  is 
no  means  of  resisting  the  opening  of  a  new  window  by  the 
owner  of  a  house ;  the  owner  of  a  house  has  a  perfectly 
legal  right  to  open  any  windows  he  thinks  proper,  and  no 
action  will  lie  against  him  for  doing  so,  or  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  adjoining  landowner's  privacy.  There 
may  seem  to  be  some  hardship  in  the  rule  that  a  land- 
owner who  has  stood  by  without  taking  any  notice  or 
uttering  a  remonstrance  while  his  neighbour  has  incurred 
expense  in  building,  should  be  at  liberty  afterwards  to 
build  in  front  of  the  windows  and  destroy  the  comfort  or 

(A)  Tapling  v.  Jones,  11  H.  L.  C.  290 ;   34  L.  J.,  0.  P. 
344. 
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Chap.  n.  decrease  the  utility  and  value  of  the  house ;  but  he  is 
entitled  to  do  so,  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  is  far  more 
just  and  convenient  that  the  party  who  seeks  to  add  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  land  by  getting  anything  in 
the  nature  of  an  easement,  should  be  obliged  first  to 
secure  the  right  to  it  by  some  unambiguous  and  well-under- 
stood grant  or  covenant  from  his  neighbour,  who  thereby 
may  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  obligation,  and 
can  create  it  or  not  as  he  pleases,  or  couple  with  it  such 
terms  as  he  thinks  fit  to  impose,  than  that  such  a  right 
should  be  acquired  against  him,  almost  without  his 
cognizance  (»').  But  if  there  are  circumstances,  beyond 
mere  acquiescence,  by  which  a  landowner  was  encouraged 
by  his  neighbour  to  build  and  make  windows  imder 
the  belief  that  the  neighbour  would  not  obstruct  them, 
the  circumstances  may  be  such  that  the  latter  will  be 
restrained  from  obstructing  the  light,  though  no  grant 
can  be  implied  {J). 

New  windows      It  has  been  questioned  whether  railway  companies  are 

railways  :^     ^  ^he  same  position  as  other  landowners  in  this  respect, 

"^^?^?^^^  and  whether  owners  of  land  adjoining  a  railway  do  not,  in 

'  building  a  house  close  to  the  line,  at  once  become  entitled 

to  a  right  to  unobstructed  light  and  air  to  every  window 

looking  over  the  railway.    Malins,  V.-C,  held  that  they 

do,  and  that  the  railway  company  has  no  right  to  put  up 

a  hoarding  to  block  up  the  windows  (A).      The  reason 

given  for  this  was  that  though  railway  companies  have 

the  fee  simple  in  their  land,  the  object  of  their  Acts  is 


(»)  Blanchard  v.  Bridges,  4 
A.  &  E.  176;  5  L.  J.,  N.  S., 
K.  B.  78. 

{j)  Cotching  v.  Bassett,  32 
Beav.  101;  32  L.  J.,  Ch.  286. 

{k)  Norton  v.  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, L.  R.,  9  Ch  D.  623 ;  47 
L.  J.J  Ch.  859.     The  ease  was 


taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
on  another  point ;  but  as  the 
company  had  not  re-erected 
the  hoardiugy  which  before  the 
action  had  been  blown  down, 
the  Court  of  Appeal  did  not 
decide  on  the  respective  rights 
of  the  parties  as  to  light  and 
air. 
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merely  to  give  them  an  nnintemipted  right  of  way,  and  Chap.  n. 
that  the  adjoining  landowners  are  to  have  as  much  enjoy- 
ment  and  as  free  use  of  their  lands  as  they  had  before 
the  line  was  made,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  company  as  to 
nmning  trains,  and  that  one  of  those  rights  is  the  right 
to  erect  buildings  with  windows  overlooking  the  adjoining 
land.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  argu- 
ment. The  right  of  the  landowners  before  the  railway 
was  made  was,  truly,  to  build  on  their  land  and  open 
any  windows  they  pleased ;  but  that  gave  them  no  right 
as  against  their  neighbours  to  have  the  light  and  air 
coming  to  the  windows  unobstructed,  or  to  prevent  their 
neighbours  building  also;  therefore  they  have  as  much 
enjoyment  and  free  use  of  their  land  after  the  railway 
is  made  as  they  had  before,  even  though  the  railway 
company  do  what  any  other  landowner  may  do— erect  a 
hoarding  or  other  building  on  their  own  ground.  The 
decision  of  Malins,  V.-C,  was  followed  by  Bacon,  V.-C, 
in  a  similar  case  (/)  to  the  extent  that  he  restrained  the 
keeping  up  of  a  hoarding  until  the  question  of  law  could 
be  decided;  but  the  injunction  was  discharged  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  which  thus  overruled  the  decision  of  Malins, 
Y.-C.  Baggallay,  L.  J.,  said  that  if  a  railway  company  is 
using  its  land  for  purposes  not  consistent  with  and  not 
authorised  by  its  Acts  of  Parliament,  then  if  the  improper 
use  of  the  land  interferes  with  any  legal  right  of  an 
individual,  that  individual  may  ask  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  railway  company  from  such  unlawful  use  of 
its  land;  but  in  the  case  before  the  Court  the  person 
complaining  had  no 'right  at  all,  for  his  house  had  only 
been  built  about  fifteen  years.  His  lordship  added  that 
it  seemed  contrary  to  every  principle  on  which  the  Court 
acts  in  cases  of  the  kind,  that  a  person  who  has  no  rights 


(/)  Banner  v.  Great  Weeiem  Railway  Company,  L.  B.,  24 
Oh.  D.  1. 
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Chap.  II.  fihould  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  a  railway  company 
^^^'  ^'  or  anybody  else  from  doing  that  which  would  interfere  with 
his  acquiring  a  right  by  reason  of  his  being  unmolested 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  The  decision  of  Malins, 
V.-C,  was  also  expressly  dissented  from  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  the  case  of  Foster  v.  The  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway  Company  (m). 

New  windows      ^  case  involving  a  similar  principle  was  Boyce  v.  The 

oyerlooJonflr 

burial  ground.  Poddington  Borough  Council  (w).  A  disused  burial-ground, 
the  management  of  which  was  vested  in  the  defendants  bb 
an  "open  space"  under  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces 
Acts,  abutted  on  some  houses  of  the  plaintiff  which  he 
was  erecting.  The  defendants,  to  prevent  him  acquiring 
a  right  to  light,  erected  a  screen,  whereupon  he  brought 
an  action  for  an  injunction.  The  Attorney- Greneral  was 
added  as  a  plaintiff  during  the  hearing  of  the  case  to 
represent  the  public.  The  Court  granted  an  injunction  to 
prevent  them  erecting  the  screen,  as  the  Council  did  not  in 
any  sense  become  owners  of  the  soil,  but  only  had  the 
management  as  an  open  space.  They  were  therefore  ex- 
ceeding their  powers.  It  would  appear  that  the  injunction 
must  have  been  granted  at  the  suit  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  was  added  as  a  plaintiff,  and  not  at  the  suit 
of  the  plaintiff  Boyce,  for  he  had  no  right  to  light,  as  his 
lights  were  new,  and,  as  it  was  said  by  Baggallay,  L.  J., 
in  Bonner  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Company  (o),  above 
noted,  it  seems  contrary  to  every  principle  on  which  the 
Court  acts  in  cases  of  the  kind,  that  a  person  who  has  no 
rights  should  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain,  in  this  case 
the  managers  of  a  burial-ground,  or  anybody  else,  from 
doing  that  which  would  interfere  with  his  acquiring  a 
right  by  reason  of  his  being  unmolested  for  a  certain 
length  of  time. 

(m)  L.  E.,  (1895)  1  Q.  B.  («)  L.  R,  (1903)2  Ch.  556. 

711 ;  64  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  65.  (o)  L.  E.,  24  Ch.  D.  1. 
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Questions  of  implied  grants  of  right  to  light  and  air     Chap.  II. 

generally  arise  when  persons  who  own  houses  and  adjoin- ' 

ing  or  neighbouring  land  sever  the  property  by  selling  ^^^^i^^^' 
either  (a)  the  houses,  or  (b)  the  land,  or  by  (o)  disposing  division  of 
of  both  at  the  same  time  to  different  persons ;  but  it  is  P"*P®^- 
not  in  every  ease  of  severance  of  houses  and  land  that 
a  grant  of  a  right  to  light  can  be  implied,  and  the  above 
three  cases  must  be  considered  in  succession  {p). 

(a)  If  a  man  sells  a  house  which  has  windows  overlook-  Sale  of  hoiwo 
ing  adjoining  land  which  he  retains,  he  cannot,  as  a  general  joining  land, 
rule,  afterwards  stop  the  light  from  coming  to  the  windows 
of  the  house  by  building  on  the  land ;  for  when  granting 
the  house  he  is  presumed  to  have  granted  also  a  right 
to  light  to  the  windows,  or  to  have  covenanted  not  to 
obstruct  them,  and  he  may  not  subsequently  derogate 
from  his  own  grant  or  violate  his  covenant ;  so,  also,  if 
after  selling  the  house  he  sells  the  land  to  a  third  person, 
the  latter  may  not  obstruct  the  light  from  the  windows, 
for  the  vendor  could  only  convey  the  land  subject  to  the 
same  burdens  to  which  it  was  subject  in  his  own  hands  (g). 
This  right  of  a  purchaser  of  a  house  to  prevent  the  vendor 
of  adjoining  or  neighbouring  land  building  in  such  a  way  as 


{p)  It  may  be  noticed  here, 
though  the  point  rather  be- 
longs to  the  law  of  Vendors 
and  Purchasers  than  to  the 
law  of  Easements,  that  the 
mere  fact  of  windows  over- 
looking adjoining  land  of  a 
third  person  does  not  on  a 
sale  raise  an  implication  or 
warranty  that  the  vendor  has 
a  right  to  light  in  respect  of 
the  windows.  Greenhalgh  v. 
Brindley,  L.  R,  (1901)  2  Ch. 
324 ;  70  L.  J.,  Ch.  740. 

(y)  Coutts  V.  Gorhamy  Moo. 
&  Mai.  396.  Cos  v.  Mathews, 
1  Vent.  239.     Palmer  v.  Flet- 


cher,  1  Lev.  1 22 ;  Sir  T.  Eaym. 
87.  Palmer  v.  Paul,  2  L.  J., 
Ch.  154.  Robinson  v.  Grave, 
L.  R.,  VS^eekly  Notes,  1873, 
p.  83.  In  Bedding  ton  v.  Atlee 
(L.  E.,  35  Oh.  1>.  317  ;  56 
L.  J.,  Ch.  655),  the  purchaser 
of  the  house  had  only  con- 
tracted to  buy  at  the  time  the 
adjoining  land  was  conveyed, 
and  it  was  held  that  the  ease- 
ment of  light  was  acquired 
by  him  when  he  contracted  to 
buy ;  the  date  of  the  contract, 
not  of  the  first  conveyance, 
being  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  implying  a  grant. 
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Chap.  n.     to  obstruct  his  light,  depends  entirely  on  an  implied  grant; 
^'      and  the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  this  grant  must  be 
ascertained,  not  only  from  the  fact  of  the  sale  of  the  house, 
but  from  all  surrounding  droumstanoes.     If  the  impliea. 
tion  arose  merely  from  the  fact  of  the  sale,  the  purdiaser 
would  become  in  any  case  entitled  to  an  absolute  and 
unlimited  right  to  light ;  but  the  oase  of  The  Birminghamy 
Dudley y  and  District  Banking  Company  v.  Boss  (r)  shows 
that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  all  surrounding  circumstances 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.     In  that  case,  the 
land  where  certain  building  operations  were  in  progress  was 
taken  by  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  to  carry  out  an 
extensive  scheme  of  improvement.     The  piece  leased  to 
the  plaintiff  for  his  building  was  on  one  side  of  a  new  road 
intended  to  be  made  only  twenty  feet  wide,  and  it  was 
designed,  as  the  plaintiff  well  knew,  that  buildings  of 
some  kind  suitable  to  the  locality  would  be  erected  on  the 
other  side  of  that  narrow  road.     The  grant  of  light  to  be 
implied,  therefore,  was  not  a  grant  of  such  an  amount  of 
light  as  had  previously  passed  over  some  old  stabling  and 
low  buildings,  but  only  of  such  an  amount  as  would  be 
received  when  the  contemplated  buildings,  whatever  they 
might  be,  were  erected.     The  whole  building  scheme,  and 
the  intended  nature  of  the  locality  and  buildings,  had  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  the  grant 
of  the  plaintiff's  house  and  the  windows  in  it. 

Another  case  showing  that  all  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  particularly 
the  extent  of  the  implied  grantor's  interest  in  the  adjoin- 
ing land,  before  a  grant  of  right  to  light  can  be  implied,  is 
Quiche  v.  Chapman  {rr).     The  defendant  had  agreed  to 

(r)  L.  E.,  38  Ch.  D.  295;  315;  and   Wilson  v.   Queen's 

57  L.  J.,  Ch.  106  :  on  appeal,  Club,  L.  R,  (1891)  3  Ch.  522 ; 

L.   E.,    38   Ch.   D.   295  ;  57  60  L.  J.,  Ch.  698. 

L.   J.,   Ch.    601.      See    also  {rr)  71  L.  J.,  Ch.  879:  on 

Myers  Y.  Catterson,  L.  E.,  43  appeal,  L.  E.,  (1903)  1  Ch. 

Ch.   D.  470 ;  59  L.  J.,   Ch.  659 ;  72  L.  J.,  Ch.  373, 
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take  a  piece  of  land  on  building  leases,  the  leases  to  be     Chap.  II. 
granted  for  each  house  separately  when  completed,  and  till      ^^^'  ^' 
then  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  between  him  and 
the  freeholder  was  not  to  come  into  being,  but  he  was  to 
have  a  mere  licence  to  enter  on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
building.     He  built  one  house  and  got  his  lease,  which  he 
then  sold  to  the  plaintifiF.     On  his  building  another  house 
on  the  adjoining  plot  the  plaintiff  insisted  that  on  the  sale 
of  his  house  the  defendant  had  impliedly  granted  to  him  a 
right  to  light  over  the  adjoining  plot,  or  that  such  right 
had  been  expressly  granted  to  him  under  the  Conveyanc- 
ing Act,  1881 ;  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  it  was 
not  so,  that  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
including  the  nature  of  the  defendant's  agreement  with 
the  freeholder,  must  be  looked  at,  to  ascertain  what  grant 
was  to  be  implied  and  on  what  base  the  Conveyancing  Act 
had  to  operate;    and   these    surrounding  circumstances 
showed  that  the  defendant  had  no  present  interest  in  the 
adjoining  land  which  could  have  enabled  him  to  create  an 
immediate  easement  by  express  grant,  but  only  a  licence 
to  enter  for  the  purpose  of  building ;  that  therefore  no 
right  to  light  could  be  implied,  and  that  there  was  no 
grant  under  the  general  words  supplied  to  the  assignment 
of  the  lease  under  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881.    But  where 
the  conveyance  of  a  house  with  side  windows  receiving  light 
over  adjoining  ground  was  sold  with  a  reference  in  the 
conveyance  and  a  plan  to  the  adjoining  land  as  "  building 
land,"  it  was  held  that,  notwithstanding,  the  purchaser 
became  entitled  to  an  unlimited  right  to  light  both  on  the 
general  principle  of  implied  grant  and  under  the  Convey- 
ancing Act,  and  that  the  reference  to  ^'building  land"  was 
not  sufficient  to  show  a  contrary  intention  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act(«). 

(<)  Broomfieldy,  WilUaim,  834;  70L,  J.,  Ch.  404.     God- 

L.  E.,  (1897)  1  Ch.  602;  66  win    v.    Schwtppes,    Limited, 

1m   J.,   Ch.  305.     Pollard  v.  L.  E.,  (1902)  1  Ch.  926;  71 

Garey   L.  E.,   (1901)    1  Ch.  L.  J.,  Ch.  438. 
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Chap.  II. 
Sect.  2. 


Sale  of  land 

reserviiig 

house. 


Disposal  of 
house  and 
land  simul- 
taneously. 


In  a  case  where  the  grantor  of  a  lease  of  a  house  for 
twenty-one  years  was  himself  lessee  for  four  years  of  some 
neighbouring  buildings,  which  were  so  low  in  construction 
that  they  did  not  prevent  the  light  coming  to  the  windows 
of  the  house,  and  he  subsequently  purchased  the  low  build- 
ings in  fee,  it  was  held  that  the  implied  grant  of  right  to 
light  was  limited  to  the  term  the  grantor  had  in  the  low 
buildings  at  the  date  of  the  lease  of  the  house — that  is,  the 
four  years,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  subsequent  purchase  of 
the  freehold  estate  in  fee  in  the  low  buildings  did  not 
extend  the  implied  grant  of  the  right  to  light  to  a  longer 
term  {t) .  It  has  been  held  that  a  mortgagee  selling  a  house 
imder  his  power  of  sale  and  reserving  the  adjoining  land, 
also  included  in  the  mortgage,  has  power  to  grant  a  right 
to  light  by  implication  just  as  if  he  were  the  absolute  owner 
in  his  own  right  (w). 

(b)  In  the  next  case,  where  the  owner  of  a  house  and  land 
sells  the  land  and  keeps  the  house,  there  is  no  such  grant 
or  covenant  by  the  purchaser  of  the  land  implied  against 
him ;  for,  if  the  conveyance  is  absolute,  and  without  any 
reservation  of  easements,  there  is  no  ground  for  presuming 
an  intention  that  a  right  to  light  should  be  reserved  by  the 
vendor  or  granted  by  the  purchaser  («?). 

(c)  In  the  third  case,  where  the  house  and  land  are  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  simultaneously  to  different  persons, 
the  case  is  similar  to  a  sale  of  the  house  when  the  land  is 
reserved,  for  the  vendor  is  presumed  to  grant  a  right  to 


(t)  Booth  V.  Alcock,  L.  R., 
8  Ch.  App.  663  ;  42  L.  J.,  Ch. 
557.  See  also  Haynes  v.  King^ 
L.  E.,  (1893)  3  Ch.  439;  63 
L.  J.,  Ch.  21. 

(w)  Bom  V.  Turner^  L.  E., 
(1900)  2Ch.  211. 

{v)  White  V.  Bass,  7  H.  & 
N.  722;  31  L.  J.,  Exch.  283. 
Curriers^  Company  v.  Corbett, 


2  Dr.  &  Sm.  355.  Elli^  v. 
2%ff  Manchester  Carriage  Com-^ 
pany  (Limited)^  L.  R.,  2  C.  P. 
D.  13.  Master  v.  Hansard^ 
L.  E.,4Ch.  D.  718;  46  L.  J., 
Ch.  505.  Wheeldon  v.  Bur- 
rows, L.  E.,  12  Ch.  D.  31 ; 
48  L.  J.,  Ch.  853.  Ray  v. 
Hazeldine,  L.  E.,  (1904)  2  Ch. 
17. 
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lig^ht  to  the  purchaser  of  the  house,  or  to  oovenant  with  Ghap.  n. 
him  not  to  obstruct  the  light ;  and  the  purchaser  of  the  ^^^'  ^' 
land  takes  it  subject  to  the  restriction  that  he  may  not 
build  so  as  to  obstruct  the  light  (w) .  If  two  or  more  houses 
are  sold  simultaneously,  and  each  enjoys  light  over  the 
other's  ground,  a  right  to  light  is  impliedly  granted  to 
each  (x). 

In  Philiips  V.  Low  (y)  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  Severance  of 

J.  ..      ..         •       J 1  •  J    I    J fi        house  and 

a  distinction  m  this  respect  between  a  conveyance  oi  a  Uuidbjwill. 

honfie  to  one  and  adjoining  land  to  another  by  deed  and  a 

separation  of  the  properties  by  will,  on  the  ground  that 

the  obligation  not  to  stop  the  light  rested  on  the  maxim 

that  a  grantor  cannot  derogate  from  his  own  grant,  but 

that  the  principle  could  not  apply  to  a  case  where  the 

grantee  or  devisee  is  a  gratuitous  donee.     The  learned 

judge,  however,  held  that  a  will  operates  as  a  simultaneous 

eonYeyance  of  the  house  and  the  land  to  the  two  devisees, 

and  according  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Exchequer 

Chamber  in  Pheyaey  v.  Vicary  the  right  depended  on  the 

construction  of  the  will  taken  in  connection  with  the  mode 

in  which  the  premises  were  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the  will, 

and  that  what  was  devised  to  the  donee  of  the  house  was 

not  merely  a  brick  building  with  apertures  called  windows, 

but  a  house  with  windows  enjoying  light  as  enjoyed  at  the 

time  the  severance  was  effected  which  gave  rise  technically 

to  the  implication  of  a  grant  of  the  right  by  the  one 

devisee  to  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  Barnes  v.  Loach  (z)  the  question  arose,  Effect  of 
how  the  respective  rights  and  obligations  of  the  owners  of  timeo/aaieoi 

disposition. 

(tr)  Palmer     v.     Fletcher,  (ar)  RueeeU  v.    Wattes  per 

1     Lev.    122.       Compton    v.  Cotton,  L.  J.,  L.  E.,  25  Ch.  D. 

Richards,  1  Price,  27.     Swan-  p.  573. 

borough  v.  Coventry,  9  Bing.  (y)  L.  R,  (1892)  1  Ch.  47; 

305 ;  2  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  C.  P.  11.  61  L.  J.,  Ch.  44. 

Allen  V.  Taylor,  L.  E.,  16  Oh.  (z)  L.  E.,  4  Q.  B.  D.  494 ; 

D.  355 ;  50  L.  J.,  Ch.  178.  48  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  756. 
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Chap.  n.  some  cottages  and  adjoining  land  were  affected  bj  the 
^^  *^'  fact  that  at  the  time  of  separation  by  the  will  of  the 
owner  of  both,  the  cottages  were  let  on  lease  to  a  tenant  ? 
Begarded  in  one  light,  this  was  a  case  of  the  third  class 
above  mentioned,  where  the  owner  disposes  of  the  quad^ 
dominant  and  servient  tenements  simultaneously ;  but  if 
the  grant  of  the  lease  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  was 
a  case  of  first  class.  It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
grantee  of  the  land  that  an  easement  of  light  arising  on 
severance  of  houses  from  adjoining  land  arises  from  what 
is  designated  by  the  French  law  destination  du  pire  de 
familk^  by  which  is  meant  the  arrangement  which  the 
proprietor  of  several  heritages  makes  for  their  respective 
use,  but  that  the  doctrine  cannot  apply  where  the  owner  is 
without  power  to  interfere  with  the  existing  arrangements ; 
and  that  as  the  testator  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
cottages  let  on  lease,  he  could  not  interfere  with  the  exist- 
ing arrangements,  and  no  easements  would  arise.  The 
Court  decided  that  the  plaintiff,  the  owner  of  the  cottages, 
was  entitled  to  the  light,  and  said  that  if  the  contention 
of  the  defendant,  the  landowner,  were  to  prevail,  the 
salutary  principle  of  law  with  regard  to  the  passing  of 
manif^t  and  apparent  easements  by  impHed  grant  on  the 
subdivision  of  a  property,  would  be  defeated  whenever  one 
part  of  it  was  demised  for  any  period,  however  short, 
because  the  owner  would  not  be  in  actual  possesion  of 
both  parts  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  alienation ;  that 
this  would  create  great  inconvenience,  and  that  the  Court 
would  require  strong  authority  to  induce  it  to  give  effect 
to  this  contention.  In  this  case  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  principle  which,  according  to  the  authorities  already 
considered,  is  applicable  to  the  case,  was  referred  to  at  all 
— that  is,  whether  any  grant  of  the  right  could  be  implied 
— and  that  is  always  the  principle  on  which  rights  to 
light  on  severance  of  property  are  conferred.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  the  rights  and  obligations  which  a 
father  of  a  family  would  wish  to  give  or  impose  on  dis- 
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posing  of  his  estate  among  his  ohildren ;  but  if  he  has     Chap.  II. 
no  power  at  law  to  confer  a  right  by  actual  grant,  how      ^^^'  ^' 
can  a  grant  be  implied  ?  and  on  what  principle  can  the 
light  be  declared  to  have  sprung  into  existence  P    It  is  on 
the  ground  that  no  grant  can  be  presumed  against  an 
owner  of  land  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant  that 
prescriptive  claims  to  easements  are  frequently  defeated : 
why,  then,  should  not  the  same  reason  defeat  a  claim  by 
implied  grant  in  other  cases  P    In  the  case  of  Barnes  v. 
Loachy  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  was  the  dominant  tene- 
ment, and  not  the  servient  tenement,  which  was  leased  at 
the  time  the  testator  died,  and  that  fact  could  not  prevent 
the  testator  granting  a  right  to  light  to  the  dominant 
owner,  or  imposing  the  obligation  on  the  devisee  of  the 
servient  tenement,  therefore  the  result  of  the  case  was 
right ;  but  if  a  case  should  arise  in  which  the  servient 
part  of  the  estate  is  in  the  possession  of  a  tenant  on  lease 
or  otherwise  at  the  time  of  separation,  it  will  be  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration  if  any  right  can  arise  against  not* 
only  the  owner  but  his  tenant,  and  if  it  can,  on  what 
ground. 

In  Beddington  v.  Atke  (a)  the  effect  of  an  outstanding 
leasehold  interest  at  the  time  the  property  was  divided 
again  arose,  but  it  was  not  the  main  point  in  the  case.  In 
this  case,  as  in  Barnes  v.  Loach,  it  was  the  dominant  tene- 
ment which  was  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant ;  but  the  case 
differs  from  Barnes  v.  Loachy  as  the  dominant  tenement 
was  retained  by  the  vendor,  and  the  case  was  one  of 
implied  reservation,  and  not  of  implied  grant  of  the  ease- 
ment. Land  was  sold  which  was  overlooked  by  the  windows 
of  a  house  sold  subsequently.  If  those  had  been  the  only 
facts  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  no  right  to  light  could 
have  been  reserved  by  implied  grant  for  the  vendor ;  but 
previously  to  the  time  when  the  land  was  sold,  the  house 
had  been  let  on  lease  for  twenty-one  years  to  a  tenant  of 

(a)  L.  R,  35  Ch.  D.  817 ;  66  L.  J.,  Ch.  655. 
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Chap.  n.  the  vendor.  The  effect  of  that  lease  was  clearly  to  grant 
^^^'  ^'  by  implication  to  the  tenant  a  right  to  light  over  the 
vendor's  adjoining  Ifiuid  for  the  term  ;  and  the  adjoining 
land  could  only  be  sold  subject  to  the  tenant's  right  to 
light.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  lease  shortly  after  the  sale 
was  put  an  end  to  by  re-entry,  so  that  the  tenant's  ease- 
ment then  came  to  an  end. 

Aoqnisition  of  In  the  case  of  Alle7i  V.  Seckham  {b)  a  question  arose  with 
Bteuctive°°^'  reference  to  the  equitable  doctrine  rendering  a  property 
notioe.  purchased  with  notice  of  some  burden  affecting  it  subject 

to  the  burden.  Hall,  V.-C,  held  that  if  a  person  buys  a 
piece  of  land  adjoining  a  house  which  has  a  window  over- 
looking it,  he  is  put  upon  inquiry  as  to  that  window,  and 
as  to  any  right  to  light  belongmg  to  it,  or  agreement 
relating  to  it,  and  is  bound  thereby  on  the  ground  of  con- 
structive notice.  If  the  window  is  ancient,  it  matters  not, 
of  course,  whether  the  purchaser  of  the  land  is  put  upon 
inquiry  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  he  investigates  the  rights 
of  the  householder,  for  the  right  will  bind  him  in  any 
case ;  but  in  the  case  in  question  there  had  been  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  the  window  was  ancient  or  not,  and  the 
householder  and  the  defendant's  predecessor  in  title  of  the 
land  had  made  an  agreement  relating  to  the  light,  so  that 
the  question  of  notice  and  the  obligation  on  the  purchaser 
of  the  land  to  make  inquiries  became  material.  The  Court 
of  Appeal,  however,  reversed  the  decision  of  Hall,  V.-C, 
and  held  that  the  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  does  not 
extend  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  that  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  hold  that  a  man  who  builds  a  house  with  new 
windows  imposes  on  a  purchaser  of  adjoining  property  the 
duty  of  inquiring  whether  there  has  been  any  agreement  as 
to  lights. 

Fresoriptioii.        Having  thus  disposed  of  the  subject  of  grants  of  rights 

(b)  47  L.  J.,  Ch.  742:  on  appeal,  L.  R,  11  Ch.  D.  790; 
48  L.  J.,  Ch.  611. 
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to  light  and  covenants  to  refrain  from  obstruction,  the     Chap.  n. 

subject  of  prescription  as  it  relates  specially  to  light  has  to  U 

1)6  considered. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Prescription  Act  Presoriptioii 
makes  special  provision  for  the  acquisition  of  rights  to  light;  ^  ^  ^^^  * 
and  the  third  section  of  that  Act,  which  relates  exolusively 
to  the  acquisition  of  those  rights,  has  been  set  out  (c) .  This 
section  is  essentially  different  from  the  second  in  form 
and  substance,  and  many  questions  have  arisen  as  to  its 
exact  meaning.  They  have  arisen  where  buildings  have 
been  altered  or  houses  have  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
windows  are  not  altogether  identical  in  size  or  position 
with  the  old  ones.  Where  this  has  been  the  case,  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  whether  the  Act  can  be  so 
construed  as  to  sustain  the  old  easement,  or  annex  one 
which  was  accruing  by  enjoyment  before  the  altera- 
tion, to  the  new  or  altered  windows.  To  answer  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  and  many  others,  it  is  necessary  to  study 
the  words  of  the  section  carefully,  and  the  nature  of  the 
right  to  light  at  common  law  which  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed {d).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  object  of  the  Act 
was  not  to  create  any  new  species  of  right,  but  merely  to 
shorten  the  time  of  prescription ;  therefore,  the  nature  of 
the  easement  is  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  Act 
was  passed,  and,  with  reference  to  what  has  already  been 
said  about  the  easement  being  a  right  to  an  '^ancient 
light,"  and  not  to  an  ancient  window,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  legislature  has  studiously  avoided  using  the  word 
"window"  in  the  section,  employing  the  expression  "access 
and  use  of  light "  as  an  equivalent  to  the  old  phrase. 

The  first  thing,  however,  to  be  remarked  about  this  PreBcription 
section  is  that,  although  the  Crown  is  expressly  named  in  ^^^* 

(e)  Ante,  p.  200. 

(d)  Ante,  Chap.  I.,  Sect.  1,  pp.  63—57. 

e.  u 
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CJap.  n.     the  second  section  as  liable  to  become  subject  to  the  pre- 

— — ,  scriptive  rights  there  named,  no  mention  is  made  of  the 

Crown  in  the  third  section.  The  second  section  begins  by 
assuming  that  at  common  law  crown  lands  can  become 
subject  to  rights  of  way  and  other  easements  of  a  like 
kind,  watercourse  and  to  the  use  of  water,  by  presoriptioii, 
and  provides  accordingly  that  such  rights  may  also  be 
acquired  under  the  Act  against  the  Crown ;  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  Crown  in  the  third  section.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  see  why  this  distinction  was  made  and  to  believe 
it  was  not  an  oversight,  for  a  mistake  may  easily  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  land  over  which  easements  could 
be  acquired  are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  second  section, 
and  thus  crown  lands  could  naturally  be  referred  to  there, 
whereas  in  the  third  section  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
of  servient  tenements,  and  thus  the  form  in  which  the 
section  is  drawn  may  unintentionally  be  responsible  for 
the  omission.  Crown  lands  are  also  expressly  named  in 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  with  reference  to  rights  of 
common  and  other  profits  d  prendre,  and  that  circumstance 
also  leads  to  the  impression  that  the  omission  in  the  third 
section  was  accidental,  for  why  of  all  rights  should  light 
alone  be  excepted  and  incapable  of  acquisition  by  prescrip- 
tion against  the  Crown  ?  But  so  it  is,  and  the  result  is 
that  if  the  access  and  use  of  light  had  been  enjoyed  across 
crown  lands,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  would-be  dominant 
estate  adjoins  crown  property,  no  right  to  light  can  be 
acquired,  however  long  the  period  of  enjoyment  uninter- 
ruptedly may  have  been,  even  though  the  property  be 
leased  for  a  long  term  to  a  subject  (e),  or  if  held  by  sub- 
jects in  fee  in  trust  for  the  Crown  (/). 

"Actual"  It  will  be  seen  that  to  enable  a  right  to  light  to  be 

^^  *      acquired  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Prescription  Act,  the 

{e)  Wheaton  v.  Maple  and  {/)  Perry  v.  Eamee^  L.  R., 
Company,  L.  R,  (1893)  3  Ch.  (1891)  3  Ch.  522;  60 L.  J.,  Ch. 
48 ;  62  L.  J.,  Oh.  963.  698. 
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Btatnte  requires  actual  enjoyment  for  the  full  period  of     Chap.  n. 
twenty  years.     What  is  meant  by  "  actual  enjoyment "  ?         ^  '   ' 
The  meaning  was  considered  by  Stirling,  J.,  in  Smith  v. 
Baxter  (g),  where  certain  windows  alleged  to  be  ancient 
lights  had,  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupiers  of  the 
premises,  been  boarded  up  internally  for  several  years,  and 
the   light  to  others  had  been  to  a  considerable  degree 
obstructed  by  shelves  erected  against  them  on  which  articles 
more  or  less  obstructive  to  the  light  had  been  placed.     The 
learned  judge,  after  considering  various  bases,  said,  first, 
that  it  was  evident  that  continuous  user  was  not  intended 
or  necessary,  and  that  therefore  the  same  rule  applied  in 
the  case  of  light  under  the  third  section  of  the  Prescription 
Act  as  in  the  case  of  discontinuous  easements,  such   as 
rights  of  way,  and  in  those  cases  it  had  been  treated  as  a 
question  of  fact,  to  be  decided  in  each  case  according  to  the 
circumstances.    In  the  present  case  he  held  that  as  to  the 
windows  boarded  over  there  had  not  been  actual  enjoyment 
to  satisfy  the  statute,  but  that  as  to  those  where  the  light 
was  partially  obstructed  by  shelves  there  had.     A  ques- 
tion arose  in  another  case  whether  the  statute  is  satisfied, 
and  whether  a  right  is  gained,  if  a  house  is  built  and  the 
windows  put  in,  but  if  the  decorative  and  internal  portions 
of  the  house  are  so  unfinished  that  the  house  is  uninhabit- 
able, and  if,  in  fact,  the  house  is  uninhabited  during  the 
prescriptive  period.     It  was  held  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  statute  is  satisfied,  and  that  the  right  can  be 
acquired,  for  that  no  occupation,  in  the  sense  of  personal 
occupation,  is  necessary  to    constitute  actual  enjoyment 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  (A).     It  has  also  been  held 
that  the  statute  was  satisfied  where  the  light  claimed  was 
through  windows  of  a  warehouse  closed  with  shutters  which 

(y)  L.  E.,  (1900)  2  Ch.  138 ;      Exch.  45.     Collis  v.  Laugher, 

69  L.  J.,  Ch.  437.  I''  I^M  (1894)  3  Ch.  659;  63 

L.   J.,   Ch.    851.      Smith  v. 
(A)  Courtauld  v.  Legh,  L.      Baxter,  L.  E.,  (1900)  2  Ch. 

E.,  4  Exch.   126;  38  L.  J.,      138;  69  L.  J.,  Ch.  437. 

u2 
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Chap.  n.     were  only  oooasionally  opened  when  wool  had  to  be  ex- 
____J_J amined,  for  that  the  Act  by  actual  enjoyment  did  not 


mean  continuous  user  (t). 
Commenoe-  rjxy^Q  ^g^  ^f  Qollis  V.  Laugher,  just  referred  to,  established 

xnent  of  enjoy-  ,  974  7      ^  ^ 

ment  of  U^ht  a  further  point  of  detail  about  which  much  practical  diffi- 
m  new  b  -  ^^i^y  ^g  likely  to  arise,  namely,  the  exact  date  from  which 
actual  enjoyment  is  to  be  deemed  to  commence.  The 
building  of  a  house  is  a  process  which  must  in  every  case 
extend  over  a  considerable  time,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
not  only  does  light  pass  through  the  window  holes  before 
the  sashes  have  been  put  in  and  the  house  is  fit  for  occupa- 
tion, but  difiFerent  windows  will  be  formed  in  the  walls  at 
difPerent  dates,  and  if,  as  in  that  case,  the  action  to  try  a 
right  to  light  is  commenced  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  building,  but  less 
than  twenty  years  from  its  completion,  the  exact  principle 
upon  which  the  period  is  to  be  calculated  is  called  in  ques- 
tion. In  Coilis  V.  Laugher*  the  writ  was  issued  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1894 ;  but  on  the  16th  of  January,  1874,  the 
house  had  only  been  completed  as  to  its  walls  and  roof, 
there  were  no  sashes  in  the  windows  or  even  floors  laid 
down.  It  was  held,  however,  that  the  twenty  years  had 
run  when  the  action  was  commenced,  and  it  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  judgment  that  the  prescriptive  period  must 
be  deemed  to  begin  to  run  as  soon  as  the  house  is  in  such 
a  condition,  from  the  roof  being  covered  in,  that  light 
actually  must  pass  through  the  openings  in  the  walls  to 
the  interior.  Before  the  roof  is  covered  in  probably  no 
appreciable  amount  of  light  would  pass  through  the 
apertures  for  the  windows,  and  the  interior  of  the  building 
would  be  equally  illuminated  if  the  holes  were  boarded  up. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  evidence. 

Enjoyment  The  third  section  of  the  Prescription  Act  concludes  with 

by  **  some 

(i)  Cooper  v.  Straker,  L.  E.,  40  Ch.  D.  21 ;  58  L.  J.,  Ch.  26. 
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a  provision  that  an  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  light     Chap.  U. 
is  to  be  acquired  by  enjoyment  for  twenty  years,  "  unless        ^^  '    ' 
it  shall  appear  that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  consent  or 

**^  J   •/  •'  agreement 

or  agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by  in  writing. 
deed  or  writing."    A  question  naturally  arises  on  this  by 
whom  is  the  consent  to  be  given — the  dominant  or  the 
servient  owner  ?    To  answer  this,  two  other  questions  must 
he  asked — namely,  for  what  purpose  is  the  consent  required  ? 
and  to  what  act  is  it  that  somebody  is  to  consent?    It 
requires  no  consent  on  the  part  of  the  servient  owner  to 
entitle  the  dominant  owner  to  make  a  window  in  his  house, 
or  to  entitle  him  to  receive  the  light  through  it  when  made, 
for  he  has  a  natural  right  to  that ;  but  if  he  does  make 
a  window  the  servient  owner  may  block  it  up.     There 
is  nothing  to  which  the  dominant  owner  can  consent, 
and    the   only  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  Act  is 
that   the    consent    must  be  a  consent  by  the  servient 
owner  not  to  block  the  window  up.     It  would,  there- 
fore, appear  that  the  Act  requires  the  consent  to  be  given 
in  writing  by  him.     This,  however,  from  another  point 
of  view,  seems  unreasonable,  for  it    is    the    dominant 
owner  who  has  to  be  controlled  by  the  consent,  to  prevent 
him  gaining  a  right  to  light ;  it  is  he  who  is  to  gain  by 
having  the  window  unblocked ;  and,  consequently,  what 
seems  to  be  required  is,  not  a  consent  by  the  servient  owner, 
but  a  written  acknowledgment  by  the  dominant  to  the 
servient  owner  that  he  is  enjoying  the  light  by  his  per- 
mission, and  that  no  right  is  to  be  acquired  by  him  against 
the  servient  owner  by  means  of  that  enjoyment,  so  that  if 
litigation  should  at  any  time  arise  about  the  right  the 
servient  owner  may  have  the  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  dominant  owner  to  show  that  no  right  has  been 
acquired,  for  which  purpose  the  consent  of  the  servient 
owner  given  to  the  dominant  owner  would  be  of  no  use 
even  if  it  should  be  forthcoming  when  wanted.     The 
provision  of  the  Act  seems,  therefore,  unintelligible,  and 
not  unnaturally  led  to  a  difficulty  when  an  occasion  arose. 
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Chap.  n.     This  happened  in  the  case  of  Bewley  v.  Atkimon  (j).     In 
^^^  ^'      1814,  one  Isaac  Kirkbride  opened  some  windows  in  his 
house  overlooking  the  land  of  Uenry  Spencer,  and  signed 
a  document  stating  that  whereas  he  had  lately  put  out 
four  windows,  he  thereby  declared  that  those  windows  or 
lights  were  put  out,  and  remained  upon  the  leave   or 
indulgence  of  the  said  Henry  Spencer,  and  that  he  would, 
upon  the  request  of  him  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to  be  made 
at  any  time  thereafter,  wall  or  block  up  the  same,  and  in 
the  meantime  pay  sixpence  a  year.     This  document  was 
not  signed  by  Spencer.     The  sixpence  was  paid  regularly 
down  to   1859,  although  both   properties  had  changed 
hands  several  times,  but  ceased  to  be  paid  from  that  time ; 
and  in  1877  the  defendant,  who  then  had  Spencer's  land, 
proceeded  to   build  in  such  a  way  as  to  block  up  the 
windows,  whereupon  the  plaintiff,  who  was  then  owner  of 
the  house,  commenced  an  action  for  an  injunction,  and 
the  question  was  whether  the  document  signed  by  his  pre- 
decessor in  title  had  prevented  the  acquisition  of  a  right 
to  light.     It  was  contended  that  it  should  also  have  been 
signed  by  Spencer.      It  will  be  seen  that  the  document 
was  in  form  neither  a  consent  nor  an  agreement,  but  a 
declaration  that  Kirkbride  enjoyed  the  light  by  the  leave 
and  indulgence  of  Spencer;  it  was  not  a  consent  unless 
it  could   be   called  a  consent  to  wall   or  block   up  the 
windows  upon  request ;  and  it  was  not  in  the  form  of  nor 
did  it  profess  to  be  an  agreement,  but  still  it  might  be  so 
construed,  for  it  might  be  read  as  an  agreement  that  in 
consideration  that  Spencer  would  allow  the  windows  to 
remain  unblocked,  Kirkbride  would  pay  the  sixpence  and 
block  them  up  upon  request.     Notwithstanding  these  dif- 
ficulties, both  Hall,  V.-C,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  con- 
sidered that  the  document  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  the  right  under  the  Act,  but  gave  judgment 

(J)  L.  E.,  13  Ch.  D.  283;     L.E.,  13Ch.D.290;  49  L.  J., 
49  L.  J.,  Gh.  6:  on  appeal,      Ch.  153. 
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rather  on  the  ground  that  Elirkbride  had  bound  himself  Chap.  IL 
and  his  sucoessors  by  his  agreement,  independently  of  the  ^^^  ^' 
Act,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  passed  till  long  after  the 
document  was  signed,  and  could  not  be  allowed  to  depart 
from  it  and  claim  the  right  to  light.  In  Mitchell  v. 
Cantrill(k)  it  was  held  that  a  clause  in  a  long  lease 
granting  rights  and  appurtenances  ^'  except  rights  (if  any) 
restricting  the  free  use  of  any  adjoining  land,  or  the 
conversion  or  appropriation  at  any  time  hereafter  of  such 
land  for  building  or  other  purposes  obstructive  or  other- 
wise," was  not  such  an  agreement  by  deed  as  would  prevent 
acquisition  of  a  right  to  light  imder  the  statute.  The 
case  of  Haynes  v.  King  (/)  afPords  an  instance  of  obstruction 
of  light  by  building  being  permissible  in  consequence  of 
a  proviso  in  a  lease,  notwithstanding  twenty  years'  enjoy- 
ment of  the  light.  The  lease  of  a  house  was  granted 
subject  to  a  proviso  that  the  lessors  should  have  power 
without  obtaining  any  consent  from,  or  making  any  com- 
pensation to,  the  lessee  to  deal  as  they  might  think  fit 
with  adjoining  property,  and  to  erect  any  buildings  they 
pleased  thereon,  whether  such  buildings  should  or  should 
not  affect  or  diminish  the  light  or  air  of  the  lessee's  house. 
This  was  scarcely  a  literal  compliance  with  the  condition 
in  the  third  section  of  the  Act,  for  it  was  not  a  consent  or 
agreement  by  the  lessor  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  light  by 
the  lessee,  but,  the  light  being  enjoyed  by  the  lessee  by 
natural  right,  it  was  a  proviso  or  agreement  that  the 
lessors  might  at  any  time  thereafter  obstruct  it.  The  case, 
however,  was  one  of  right  by  grant,  and  not  under  the 
Act,  and  was  decided  irrespectively  of  the  statute. 

In  Simpson  v.  Corporation  of  Godmanchester  (m),  Wright,  Revocation  of 
J.,  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  section  refers  to  a  deed  or  ^^J^ent. 
writing  purporting  to  give  consent  to  an  enjoyment  as  a 

{k)  L.  B.,  87  Ch.  D.  56 ;  57  L.  J.,  Ch.  72. 
(/)  L.  E.,  (1893)  3  Ch.  439 ;  68  L.  J.,  Oh.  21. 
(m)  64  L.  J.,  Ch.  837. 
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Chap.  n.     matter  of  revocable  leave  and  licence,  and  not    to  one 

LJ which  gives  consent  as  a  matter  of  irrevocable  right.     And 

in  Oreenhalgh  v.  Brindley  (n)  it  was  expressly  stated  that  if  a 
consent  or  agreement  be  given  or  made  whereby  the  pre- 
scriptive period  is  prevented  running,  it  can  be  terminated 
at  any  time  by  notice,  and  the  period  of  twenty  years  will 
then  begin  to  run. 

Implied  In  the  same  case  of  Cfreenhalgh  v.  Brindley ^  it  was  held 

•aJo'S^^w.  *^^  ^  *  house  with  windows  overlooking  the  ground  of 
a  neighbour  be  sold,  there  is  no  implied  warranty  that  he 
has  not  given  any  consent  to  or  made  any  agreement  with 
him  whereby  the  statutory  term  for  prescription  will  be 
prevented  rimning. 


Ancient 
custom  of 
London  and 
York. 


There  was  formerly  a  custom  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
York,  that  any  owner  of  a  house,  or  of  ancient  founda- 
tions of  a  house,  in  those  cities,  might  at  his  pleasure 
raise  the  house,  or  build  a  new  house  on  the  ancient 
foundations,  though  he  thereby  obstructed  the  light  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  enter  the  ancient  windows  of 
the  adjoining  house.  This  custom  was  abolished  by  the 
third  section  of  the  Prescription  Act,  which  creates  an 
absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  light  after  enjoyment 
for  twenty  years,  any  local  mage  or  custom  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding  (o). 


FrescriptiTe  The  third  section  of  the  Prescription  Act,  which  relates 

U*^htnc^  solely  to  rights  to  light,  difPers  materially  from  the  second 

depend  soleij  in  its  form.     The  second  section  of  the  Act  says  that 

8totato.  "when  the  easements  therein  mentioned  have  been  actually 


(w)  L.E.,(1901)2Ch.324; 
70  L.  J.,  Ch.  740 ;  Easton  v. 
Isted,  71  L.  J.,  Ch.  442 :  on 
appeal,  L.  R,  (1903)  1  Ch. 
405;  72L.  J.,  Ch.  189. 

(o)  Truscott  V.  Merchant 
Taylors*  Company ^  11  Ezch. 


855;  25  L.  J.,  Exch.  173. 
Salters*  Company  v.  Jay,  3  Q. 
B.  109;  11  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  173. 
Hughes  v.  Keme^  Yelv.  215. 
The  custom  was  alluded  to  in 
Perry  v.  Fames,  L.  E.,  (1891) 
1  Ch.  658 ;  60  L.  J.,  Gh.  345. 
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eDJoyed    by  any  person  claiming  right  thereto,  without     Chap.  U. 
interruption,  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years,  no  claim  __1_!1. 
to  those  easements  is  to  be  defeated  by  showing  only  that 
they  were  first  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period  of 
twenty  years — ^that  is,  by  showing  the  commencement  of 
the  user,  so  as  to  disprove  immemorial  user  in  the  way  it 
oould  be  defeated  if  the  claim  had  been  made  by  prescrip- 
tion at  common  law,  but  that  the  claim  may  be  defeated 
in  any  other  way  by  which  the  same  would  have  been 
liable  to  be  defeated  before  the  Act  was  passed ;  the  third 
section,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  when  the  access  and 
use  of  light  to  and  for  any  dwelling-house  shall  have  been 
actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  full  period  of  twenty 
years,  without  interruption,  the  right  thereto   is  to  be 
deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible.      It  has  been  already 
pointed  out  that  to  support  a  claim  to  an  easement  by 
prescription  at  common  law,  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  presume  that  there  had  been  a  grant  of  the 
right,  and  that  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  law  in  this 
respect  by  the  second  section  of  the  Act ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of   the   third   section  of  the 
statute,  in  the  case   of   claims  to  rights  to  light.     The 
change  that  was  effected  by  the  Prescription  Act  in  the 
case  of  claims  to  rights  to  light,  was  first  noticed  in  the 
case  of  TruscottY.  Merchant  Taylors^  Company  (u),  in  which 
Coleridge,  J.,  said — "  The  case  turns  upon  the  construction 
to  be  put  on  section  3  of  Lord  Tenterden's  Act,  which  is 
addressed  merely  to  the  question  of  access  of  light.     That 
section  simplifies,  and  almost  new  founds,  the  right  to 
access  of  light.     It  founds  the  right  upon  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years  without  interrup- 
tion, unless  that  enjoyment  be  shown  to  be  had  under  a 
consent  in  writing.     It  puts  the  right,  therefore,  on  the 

{u)  11  Exch.  855 ;  25  L.  J.,      Southcoates  and  Drypool  GaB 

^^'^'l^\/L'''^''V'^!^'i^'K^'      Company,  L.  E.,  (1898)  2  Ch. 
11  C.  B.,N.  S.449;  30L.J.,      ^^/ J'     j.    Au   i^J 

C.  P.  356.   Jordesany.  Sutton,      ^^^  5  ®'  ^'  '^•»  ^^-  ^^^- 
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Sect.  2. 


simplest  foundation,  with  the  simplest  exception."  After 
this  decision,  the  case  of  Tapling  v.  Jones  (r)  arose,  which 
was  carried  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  is  an  extremely 
important  case,  as  it  entirely  reversed  the  existing  notions 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  right,  or  supposed  right,  of  a 
servient  owner  to  block  up  ancient  lights,  if  the  owner  of 
them  opened  new  windows  which  could  not  be  obstructed 
without  at  the  same  time  obstructing  the  ancient  lights. 
More  will  be  said  on  that  point  hereafter,  but  besides  that, 
some  most  important  principles  of  law  relating  to  rights  to 
light,  and  regarding  the  opening  of  windows  overlooking* 
a  neighbour's  land,  were  explained  in  the  judgments  of 
the  Lords.  Among  these  a  principle  was  laid  down, 
entirely  affirming  the  opinion  of  Coleridge,  J.,  on  the 
eflPect  of  the  Prescription  Act  upon  prescriptive  rights  to 
light.  The  Lord  Chancellor  said  that  "  the  right  to  what 
is  called  an  *  ancient  light  *  now  depends  upon  positive 
enactment:  it  is  matiBT Juris positivi,  and  does  not  require, 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  vested  on  any  presumption 
of  grant  or  fiction  of  a  Uoence  having  been  obtained  from 
the  adjoining  proprietor.  Written  consent  or  agreement 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  servitude,  and  thereby  preventing  the  title 
which  would  otherwise  arise  from  uninterrupted  user  or 
possession  during  the  requisite  period.  This  observation 
is  material,  because  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  error  in 
some  decided  cases  has  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  courts 
treating  the  right  as  originating  in  a  presumed  grant  or 
licence." 


Doubts 
as  to  the 
effeot  of  the 
statute. 


Although  Tapling  v.  Jones  was  a  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  there  have  been  more  recent  cases  in  which  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  there  laid  down — that  is,  that 
prescriptive  rights  to  light  now  depend  solely  upon  the 
Prescription  Act — has  been  doubted,  and  although  these 


(f?)  11  H.  L.  0.  290;  34  L.  J.,  0.  P.  342. 
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opinions  cannot  override  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,     Chap.  n. 
the  J  are  of  such  weight,  and  the  subject  is  of  such  im-      ^^^'  ^' 
portancoy  that  they  demand  special  notice.     The  first  case 
of  this  kind  was  Lanfranchi  v.  Mackenzie  (it),  when  Malins, 
V.-C,  said  he  did  not  understand  the  Prescription  Act  to 
have  made  any  difference  in  the  principle  on  which  rights 
to  light  are  acquired  by  prescription,  and  that  he  only  read 
the  statute  as  meaning  that  there  was  no  absolute  period 
for  acquisition  of  a  right  to  light  before  the  statute,  but 
that  now  the  period  is  fixed  at  twenty  years,  and  that  all 
the  cases  since  the  Act  was  passed  had  been  decided  upon 
the  ancient  principles  of  law.  So  also  in  Aymley  v.  Olover  {x) 
the  Liords  Justices  expressed  similar  views.     The  bill  in 
that  case  was  filed  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  interference 
with  light,  and  Mellish,  L.  J.,  in  his  judgment,  in  which 
James,  L.  J.,  concurred,  said : — "  In  my  opinion  it  is  un- 
necessary to  consider  whether  the  plaintiff  could  have 
made  out  his  right  under  the  statute  2  &  3  Will.  IV. 
c.  71,  because  I  am  of  opinion  that  imder  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  the  plaintiff  has  clearly  made  out  a  right  from 
time  immemorial.     The  statute  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  has 
not,  as  I  apprehend,  taken  away  any  of  the  modes  of 
claiming  easements  which    existed   before  that  statute. 
Indeed,  as  the  statute  requires  the  twenty  years,  or  forty 
years  (as  the  case  may  be),  the  enjoyment  during  which 
confers  a  right,  to  be  the  twenty  years  or  forty  years  next 
immediately  before  some  suit  or  action  is  brought  with 
respect  to  the  easement,  there  would  be  a  variety  of  valuable 
easements,  which  would  be  altogether  destroyed  if  a  plain- 
tiff was  not  entitled  to  resort  to  the  proof  which  he  could 
have  resorted  to  before  the  Act  passed." 

A  remarkable  distinction  between  the  second  and  third  EnjoTment 
section  of  the  Prescription  Act  is,  that  in  the  former  ""^'^"sr^t" 

(w)  L.  R,  4  Eq.  p.  426;         {x)  L.  E.,  10  Ch.  Ap.  283; 
36  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  622.  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  523. 
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Chap.  II.     section  the  easements  axe  required  to  have  been  enjoyed 
^^^'  ^'      **  as  of  right "  during  the  prescriptive  user,  but  the  latter 
section  does  not  make  that  requisition.     It  was  thought 
in  the  case  of  Harbidge  v.    Wartiick  (y),   that  although 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the  second  and  third 
sections  of  the  Prescription  Act  the  user  in  eaoh  case 
ought  to  be  the  same,  for  that  although  the  forms  of 
pleading  given  in  the  fifth  section  as  applicable  to  actions 
of  trespass  are  not  commonly  applicable  to  cases  of  claims 
to  light,  yet  that  they  may  be,  for  if  in  an  action  for 
demolisbiug  a  wall,  which  would  be  an  action  for  trespass, 
a  claim  of  right  to  light  should  be  set  up  by  way  of 
justification   for   the  demolition,  it  would   be  necessary 
to  state  in  the  plea  that  the  light  had  been  enjoyed  as 
of  right  for  twenty  years.     It  was  therefore  argued  that 
the  proof  of  enjoyment  must  be  the  same,  whether  it  is 
put  forward  as  part  of  the  defence  in  an  action  for  trespass 
for  removing  an  obstruction,  or  as  part  of  a  complaint  in 
an  action  on  the  case  for  cauhing  an  obstruction— that  is, 
the  light  in  either  case  must  be  proved  to   have  been 
enjoyed  "as  of  right."     The  notion,  however,  that  the 
Prescription  Act  really  requires  L'ght  to  have  been  enjoyed 
"  as  of  right,"  though  it  does  not  say  so,  has  not  generally 
prevailed,  and  in    more    recent  cases  than  that  above 
mentioned  the  reverse  has  been  decided;   thus,  in  the 
case  of  Tru^cott  v.   The  Merchant  Taylors^  Company  {z), 
Cresswell,  J.,  said  in  his  judgment : — "  It  appears  to  me 
that  Parliament  in  this  statute  has  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  settle  titles  and  rights,  especially  in  the  third 
section.     By  this  section  a  person  who  has  the  access  of 
light  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years  without  inter- 
iTiption  obtains  a  right  to  it.     The  statute  does  not  say  a 
person  who  has  enjoyed  it  as  of  right y  for  every  one  has 
a  right  to  open  a  window  in  his  own  soil."    This  opinion 

(y)  3  Exch.  552 ;  18  L.  J.,  (z)  11  Exch.  855 ;  25  L.  J., 

Excli.  245.  Exoh.  173. 
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of  CSresBwell,  J.,  was  approved  by  Pollock,  C.  B.,  when     Chap.  TI. 

deliyering    the   judgment   of   the    Court   of    Exchequer      °^^'  ^' 

Chamber  in  Fretcen  v.  Philiip8{a),  in  which  he  said: — 

**  NoWy  although  that  case  was  not  precisely  the  case  now 

before  us,  yet  it  recognises  that  it  was  the  intention  of 

the  legislature  to  adopt  a  simple  and  short  period  for  the 

acqui^ition  of  the  right  to  light,  and  that  it  need  not  be 

enjoyed  as  of  right  *' ;  and  Maule,  B.,  in  the  case  of  Flight 

Y.  Thomas  (b),  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  words 

"  claiming  right  thereto  "  were  purposely  omitted  in  the 

third  section  of  the  Act.    As  then  the  enjoyment  in  the 

case  of  claims  to  light  is  not  required  by  the  Act  to  have 

been  ^'  as  of  right/'  those  claims  may  be  subtained  even 

though  the  enjoyment  was  had  by  permission,  and  although 

rent  or  an  annual  sum  has  been  paid  for  permission  to 

enjoy  the  light  (c). 

It  has  been  considered  also  that  claims  to  light  may  be  Capahilitj  of 
sustained,  although  the  servient  ownt^r  has  been  incapable  j^ymrat.^^" 
of  resisting  the  enjoyment  of  the  light — as  he  would  be, 
for  instance,  when  the  servient  tenement  has  been  in  the 
occupation  of  a  tenant  during  the  whole  prescriptive 
period  (rf).  This,  however,  is  not  free  from  doubt,  for  the 
statute  requires  the  light  to  have  been  enjoyed  without 
interruption,  and,  as  in  cases  under  the  second  section  of 
the  Act,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  expression  implies  that 
there  must  be  a  power  of  interrupting  {e). 


Although  light   need  not,   to   satisfy  the  statute,  be  Enjoyment  in 
joyed  "as   of  right,"  yet  it  must  be  enjoyed  in  the  character  of 


enj 


(fl)  11  C.  B.,  N.  S.  449 ;  30  Exch.  630;  20  L.  J.,  Exch. 

L.  J.,  C.  P.  356.  362. 

(i)  11  A&E.p.695.  Mayor  {d)  Simper  v.  Foleyy  2  Joh. 

of  London  v.   The  Petoterers^  &  H.  555. 

Company,  2  Moo.  &  Hob.  409.  {e)  Harhidge  v.  Warwick^  3 

(c)  Plasterers*  Company  v.  Exch.  552;  18  L.  J.,  Exch. 

Parish    Clerk^     Company,    6  245. 
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Light  to  o; 
ground  an< 
undoiwd 
erections. 


Chap.  n.     character  of  an  easement — ^that  is  to  say,  the  right  cannot 
'  be  acquired  if  the  enjoyment  has  existed  during  unity  of 

ownership  of  the  dominant  and  servient  tenements.  This 
appeeurs  to  be  the  ease,  as  the  statute  requires  the  light 
to  have  been  enjoyed  without  interruption,  and  therefore 
seems  to  contemplate  an  enjoyment  that  could  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  at  least  during 
some  part  of  the  prescriptive  period,  and  an  interruption 
could  not  occur  if  the  servient  tenement  is  during*  the 
whole  prescriptive  period  in  the  occupation  of  the  claimant 
of  the  easement  (/). 

J®^  A  right  to  unobstructed  light  and  air  can  only  be 
acquired  by  prescription  for  the  benefit  or  in  respect  of 
buildings ;  such  a  right  cannot  be  acquired  for  open 
ground.  This  was  first  determined  in  the  case  of  Hoberts 
V.  Macord  (g)  at  Nisi  PHuSy  when  it  was  held  that  no 
right  to  have  the  light  and  air  unobstructed  could  be 
acquired  by  prescription  in  respect  of  a  timber  yard  and 
saw-pit,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  an  open  saw-pit 
in  a  yard,  and  laying  timber  there  to  dry  (for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  desirable  that  the  air  should  have  free  access 
to  the  yard),  for  twenty  years,  was  not  suflBcient  to  raise  a 
presumption  of  a  grant.  Independently,  however,  of  the 
cases  in  which  this  rule  of  law  is  upheld  on  principle,  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  Prescription  Act  provides  for 
the  acquisition  of  rights  to  Hght  only  when  the  access  and 
use  of  light  to  any  building  shall  have  been  enjoyed  for 
twenty  years,  and  that  nothing  is  said  which  can  by  any 
possibility  extend  this  mode  of  acquiring  the  right  to  a 
saw-pit  or  a  garden. 

"  Dwelling-         What  is  a  "  building  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Pre- 

house  work- 

shop  or  other   scription  Act  may  of  course  at  times  be  difficult  to  decide, 

bulMing." 

(/)  Harhidge  v.   Warwick,  {g)  1   Moo.   &   Eob.   230. 

3  Exch.  552 ;  18  L.  J.,  Exch.  p^^^,  ^  Smith,  L.  R,  6  Eq. 

245.  LadgmanY.UraveyJj.K.,  «, ,     oi  t    t    i^i. 

6  Ch.  Ap.  763.  ^^^5  ^^  ^'  •'»  ^^'  ^®- 
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and  it  is  remarkable  that  hitherto  there  have  been  but  few  Chap.  n. 
decisions  expressly  directed  to  this  point.  In  Harris  v.  ^  '  ' 
De  Pinna  (A),  the  erection  in  respect  of  which  a  right  to 
light  was  claimed  was  a  wooden  staging  of  several  floors 
without  windows,  and  open  all  round,  upon  which  timber 
was  laid  to  dry  and  store.  Assuming  that  the  erection 
was  a  "  buildiug  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  the  ease 
was  decided  upon  other  grounds,  but  the  judges  seemed  to 
imply  that  in  their  opinion  the  Act  would  not  give 
a  right  to  an  open  erection  of  this  kind.  In  Clifford  v. 
Holt  (i)  the  question  came  directly  under  considera- 
tion. The  erection  for  which  the  right  was  claimed 
was  a  greenhouse.  The  contention  was  that  as  the  Act 
only  gave  the  right  to  "a  dwelling-house,  workshop  or 
other  building,"  the  building  must  be  something  ejusdem 
generis  with  a  dwelling-house  or  workshop ;  but  it  was  held 
that  a  greenhouse  was  within  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"building."  There  have  been  several  cases  relating  to  the 
glass  houses  of  photographers,  in  which  the  point  has  not 
been  disputed  [j). 

A  question  of  much  importance  to  shopkeepers  who  Light  to  shop- 
display  goods  for  view  in  their  windows  relates  to  their  ^"^^^wa. 
right  to  have  the  light  falling  uninterruptedly  on  the 
goods  there  displayed.     The  point  was  mentioned  inci- 
dentally by  Wood,  V.-C,  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Owen  (A-), 
which  was  a  suit  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  owner  of 
a  house  in  Bond  Street  from  extending  his  building  forward 
so  as  to  exclude  the  light  from  an  adjoining  shop  window. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  however,  that  the  effect  of 
the  building  would  be  merely  to  prevent  persons  approach-    . 
ing  from  seeing  the  shop  so  far  down  the  street  as  was 

(A)  L.  E.,  33  Ch.  D.  238 ;  0")  Lazarus     v.      Artistic 

56  L.  J.,  Ch.  344.  ^onTo^Aif  ^^^^""11'  V  ■^•' 

/^  -r  ^.    „       V  ,  ^,    (1897)  2  Ch.  214;  66  L.  J., 

(t)  L.  R,  (1899)  1  Ch.  698 ;      ^j,^  5^3. 

68  L.  J.,  Ch.  332.  (jfe)  35  L.  J.,  Ch.  317. 
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Chap.  n.     then  possible,  but  that  the  light  would  not  be  obstmctecL 
•      The  Viee-Chaneellor  said,  that  so  far  as  a  person  standing 


outside  the  window  would  be  prevented  from  getting  a 
view  of  the  goods  there  exhibited,  the  case  would  stand  on 
the  same  footing  as  an  obstruction  to  light ;  a  person  must 
not  commit  an  injury  in  creating  such  an  obstruction ;  and 
that,  if  a  shopkeeper  wished  to  show  his  goods  within  the 
shop,  he  bad  a  right  to  the  free  access  of  light  for  that 
purpose,  and  be  apprehended  it  was  the  same  if  he  wished 
to  show  the  goods  outside  by  means  of  a  transparent 
medium. 

Extra-  Another  question  which  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 

f '^  TCOid^^*  the  power  of  acquiring  rights  to  light,  and  about  which 
purposes.  there  has  been  diversity  of  opinion,  has  reference  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  rights  for  purposes  of  an  unusual  or 
extraordii:ftiry  character,  or  for  purposes  requiring  an  un- 
usual amount  of  light.  In  the  case  of  Lanfranchi  v. 
Mackenzie  (/),  in  which  the  point  was  first  raised,  it  was 
held  that  a  right  to  extraordinary  light  might  be  acquired 
by  prescription,  if  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  required  had 
existed  openly,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  the  party  against 
whom  it  is  claimed,  for  twenty  years,  but  no  decision  was 
given  as  to  the  effect  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
servient  owner  of  the  special  use  for  which  the  light  was 
required  and  used ;  but  it  is  to  be  inferred,  if  that  decision 
is  correct,  that  the  prescriptive  right  to  what  has  been 
called  light  for  extraordinary  purposes  depends  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  user  for  those  purposes  by  the  servient 
owner.  But  if  the  nature  of  the  right  to  light  be  such  as 
has  been  suggested  (m),  and  as  it  has  been  regarded  by 
Fry,  J.,  namely,  a  right  to  all  the  light  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  flow  over  a  certain  part  of  the  servient  tene- 
ment, measured  by  the  window  to  which  it  has  been 

(/)  L.  K,  4  Eq.  421 ;  36  L.  J.,  Ch.  518.     Hertz  v.  Union 
Bank  of  London,  2  Gi£E.  686. 
(m)  Ante  J  p.  58. 
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accustomed  to  flow,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  mode  in     Chap.  n. 

which  it  has  heen  used  when  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  1— ^ 

dominant  tenement,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  servient  owner, 
can  affect  the  question.     Lanfranchi  v.  Mackenzie  was  a  suit 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  building  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  obstruct  light.     The  plaintiffs  were  silk  merchants,  and 
the  window  said  to  be  darkened  belonged  to  the  sample- 
room  of  their  warehouse.     It  was  said  by  the  plaintiffs 
that  a  steady  uniform  light  was  necessary  for  a  room  used 
as  a  sample-room  for  the  purpose  of  examining  raw  silk, 
that  the  room  had,  prior  to  the  building,  enjoyed  a  good 
steady  light,   well  suited   for  the  purpose,   and  that  a 
considerable  change  for  the  worse  had  ensued  in  conse- 
quence of  the  building.     The  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that 
user  of  light  for  an  extraordinary  purpose  for  twenty 
years  would  establish  the  right  against  all  persons  who 
had  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  it,  but  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  say  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  party  against 
whom  the  right  was  claimed  was  not  aware  of  the  extra- 
ordinary purpose  for  which  the  light  was  used.     This  view 
is  not  now  considered  soimd. 

In  the  ease  of  Lazarus  v.  The  Artistic  Photographic  Com-' 
pan*/  (w),  the  right  to  light  for  extraordinary  purposes  was 
recognised  as  a  right  which  the  law  will  allow,  and  it  was 
held  that  though  the  plaintiff  had  not  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  photographer  in  a  certain  glass  building  for 
twenty  years,  yet  as  he  did  so  at  the  time  when  the  de- 
fendants erected  the  obstructing  building,  he  was  entitled 
to  the  amount  of  light  required  for  photography,  and  a 
mandatory  injunction  was  granted.  Here  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  plaintiff's  building  had  been  used  at  an  earlier 
period  as  a  photographic  studio,  but  then,  for  an  interval,  as 
a  show-room  for  jewellery,  which  purpose  did  not  require 
the  same  special  amount  of  light,  though  the  same  amount 
of  light  was  there  during  the  whole  period.     The  plaintiff 

(n)  L.  E.,  (1897)  2  Ch.  214;  66  L.  J.,  Ch.  522. 
G.  X 
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Chap.  II.  used  the  building  again  for  photography  for  some  ten 
__^*1^1—  years  before  the  defendant's  obstruction.  A  later  ease,  in 
which  the  facts  were  almost  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
Lazarus  v.  The  Artistic  Photographic  Compani/fYfaa  Warren 
V.  Brown  (o),  and  that  would  in  all  probability  now  be 
considered  the  ruling  case  on  the  point,  as  it  went  to 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  all  the  authorities  were  fully 
considered,  were  it  not  for  the  subsequent  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Colh  v.  Home  and  Colonial 
Stores^  Limited  {oo),  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Appeal 
Court  in  Warren  v.  Brown  was  disapproved.  The  de- 
cision in  Warren  v.  Brown  in  the  Court  below  was  at 
variance  with  that  in  the  former  case,  and  to  the  effect 
that  as  the  plaintiffs  had  an  abundance  of  light  left 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  inhabitancy  or  business 
they  were  not  entitled  to  relief  or  damages  on  the 
ground  that  their  extraordinary  use  had  been  inter- 
fered with  ;  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  said  that  the 
learned  judge  in  the  Court  below  appeared  to  think 
that  as  a  matter  of  law  there  is  a  sort  of  standard  in  the 
matter  of  light,  and  that  if  a  particular  house  is  by  its 
ancient  lights  extremely  well  lighted,  those  lights  may  with 
impunity  be  substantially  interfered  Tvith  so  long  as  the 
house  in  its  darkened  condition  does  not  fall  below  the 
standai'd.  That  view  was  deemed  erroneous  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  but  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Lords. 


Eight  by  Whatever  may  be  the  law  relating  to  prescriptive  rights 

extraordinary  to  light  for  special  purposes,  a  right  that  no  part  whatever 

purposes.         ^f  ^^^  Mghi  which  has  been  accustomed  to  pass  over  the 

servient  tenement  shall  be  obstructed,  if  the  whole  is  needed 

for  a  particular  purpose,  may  doubtless  be  acquired  by 


(o)  L.  R.,  (1900)  2  Q.  B.      L.  J.,  K.  B.  12. 
722;  69  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  842 :  on         {oo)  L.   R.,    (1904)  A.   C. 
appeal,  (1902)  1  K.  B.  15;  71      179.    See/w?*/,  pp.  380—382. 
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grant,  actual  or  iihplied ;  thus,  if  a  person  carries  on,  or  is  Chap.  II. 
about  to  carry  on,  a  particular  business,  requiring  all  or  a  ^^  '  ' 
special  quality  of  light,  to  the  knowledge  of  a  lessor  or 
vendor  of  a  house,  who  lets  or  sells  the  house  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  grant  of  right  to  light  adapted  to  that  purpose  will 
be  implied  against  the  lessor  or  vendor  (p) ;  but  the  extent 
of  tbe  right  acquired  must  depend  on  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  if  express,  or  on  the  amount  of  light  entering  the 
'Windows  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was  in- 
tended or  was  used  at  the  time  of  the  grant  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  grantor,  if  it  is  implied.  Where  a  lease  was 
granted  to  the  architects  of  premises  newly  erected  in 
pursuance  of  a  building  agreement,  the  implied  grant  of 
light  was  only  of  the  amount  of  light  suitable  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  business,  and  not  of  an  extraordinary  amount 
'which  would  be  required  if  the  buildings  should  be  used 
subsequently  for  sampling  wool,  although  the  buildings 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wool  Exchange,  and  it 
xnight  have  been  anticipated  when  the  lease  was  granted 
that  they  would  probably  be  used  for  that  purpose  (g). 


Although  otherwise  overruled,  one  point  relating  to  Light  in- 
unusual  or  extraordinary  light  may  be  gleaned  from  the  refl^on^ 
judgment  in  the  case  of  LanfranchiY.  Mackenzie  {f)  already 
noticed,  namely,  that  no  right  can  be  acquired  that  the 
amount  of  light  accustomed  to  enter  a  window  shall  not  be 
increased  by  reflection  or  be  made  unsteady  or  dazzling. 
It  appeared  in  that  case  that  as  the  sim  towards  the  after- 
noon got  round  to  the  west,  the  light  struck  the  heightened 
pcut  of  the  opposite  buildings,  and  from  that  time  an 


{p)  Herz    V.    Union  Bank  (r)  L.  R,  4  Eq.  421;  36 

of  London,  2  Giff.  686.  L.    J.,   Ch.    518.      See  also 

{q)  Corhett  v.  Jonai,  L.  R.,  Lazarus    v.    Artistic    PhotO' 

(1892)  3  Ch.   137;  62  L.  J.,  graphic  Company,  lj.'R./{\\i^l) 

Ch.  43.  2  Ch.  214  ;  66  L.  J,,  Ch.  522. 
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Chap.  n.     increased  amount  of  light  was  thrown  into  the  opposite 


Sect.  2. 


windows,  and  that  this  reflected  light  was  glaring  and 
unsteady,  and  consequently  unsuited  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  silks  in  the  accustomed  manner.  The  Yice- 
Chancellor  said  that  no  case  had  ever  occurred  in  which 
the  Court  had  interfered  to  prevent  a  person  erecting  a 
building  the  eflFect  of  which  would  be  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  light,  and  that  he  apprehended  no  such  case 
could  occur ;  at  all  events,  he  would  not  be  the  first  judge 
to  come  to  such  a  decision.  As,  however,  it  is  one  of  the 
natural  rights  in  connection  with  water  that  it  shall  be 
allowed  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  course  and  with  its 
accustomed  freedom,  and  shall  not  be  penned  back  so  as  to 
flood  a  riparian  owner's  land,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be 
thought  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  natural  rights  in  connec- 
tion with  light  that  it  shall  not  be  reflected  or  increased  as 
it  were  by  a  flood  so  as  to  injure  a  dominant  owner. 
There  is,  however,  a  reason  why  this  is  not  so.  All  the 
natural  rights  in  connection  with  light  are  subordinate  to 
the  servient  owner's  natural  or  proprietary  right  to  build, 
and  reflection  of  light  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  build- 
ing. This  difference  between  the  natural  right  to  the  flow 
of  water  and  the  natural  right  to  the  flow  of  light  and  air 
has  already  been  pointed  out. 


SUPPORT. 


Easements  of        It  has  been    explained  that  the  right  to  support  for 
support.  land,  while  it  remains  in  its  natural  condition,  is  a  natural 

right,  and  that,  as  such,  it  is  a  right  incident  to  the 
ownership  of  land,  and  is  not  created  by  any  act  of  man. 
Of  easements  connected  with  support  as  distinguished 
from  the  natural  right  there  are  several  kinds — as  the 
right  to  support  for  land  when  its  natural  condition  has 
been  changed,  by  excavation  for  instance,  and  the  right  to 
support  for  buildings ;  and,  besides  these,  there  is  a  right 
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which  may  be  acquired  entitling  a  land  or  mine-owner  to     ^^P*  ^l^* 

remove  the  support  to  which  another  landowner  would — — 

ordinarily  be  entitled  by  natural  right  so  as  to  let  the 
surface  drop.  This  right,  antagonistic  to  the  natural  right, 
is  also  an  easement. 


These  easements  may  be  acquired  by  grant,  express  or  How 
implied,  but  it  is  an  open  question  whether  they  can  be  *^^^- 
acquired  by  prescription.  As  regards  prescription,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  right  to  support  is  an  "ease- 
ment" within  the  meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  Pre- 
scription Act,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  acquisition  under  the 
statute,  or  whether  the  right  can  be  acquired  by  prescrip- 
tion at  common  law;  and  it  is  a  further  question,  if  it 
cannot  be  acquired  by  either  of  those  means,  on  what 
principle,  if  any,  a  right  to  support  can  be  acquired  after 
long  enjoyment.  These  were  the  questions  which  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton,  about  which 
much  has  to  be  said;  but  before  considering  this  celebrated 
case  and  the  important  doctrines  involved  in  it,  acquisition 
by  grant  must  be  considered. 

Whenever  land  is  sold,  there  is  an  implied  grant  of  Implied  *rant 
right  to  support  for  the  land  by  the  vendor,  if  he  reserves  Slirreaerviiig 
either  the  subjacent  mines  or  the  adjoining  soil.     It  is  ^^  subsoil, 
undisputed  that  if  the  land  sold  is  in  its  liatural  condition 
— that  is,  unexcavated  and  without  any  artificial  weight 
imposed  by  buildings — the  purchaser  is  entitled  by  natural 
right  to  support  for  his  land.     The  natural  right  is  good, 
not  only  against  the  vendor  but  against  strangers,  who 
possess  the  land  adjacent,  or  the  subjacent  mines,  but 
the    grant    of    right   to    support    is    additional    to    the 
natural  right,  and  can  be  impHed  against  the  vendor 
alone.      If    a    man    makes    a    grant    of    surface    land 
without  restriction,  he  grants  with  it  the  use  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  its  possession,  and  he  is  guilty  of  an 
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Chap.  II.  act  in  derogation  of  his  grant  if  he  removes  the  subsoil 
Sect.  2.  ^^^  destroys  the  possibility  of  enjoyment,  and  he  is  liable 
to  an  action  for  any  damage  he  may  cause.  It  should 
also  be  remarked,  that  a  reservation  of  subjacent  mines,  on 
a  sale  of  land,  with  power  for  the  vendor  to  gain  the 
minerals,  does  not,  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation, 
deprive  the  purchaser  either  of  his  natural  right  to  support 
for  his  land,  or  the  benefit  of  the  implied  grant ;  for  the 
meaning  of  the  reservation  is  that  the  minerals  may  be 
excavated  by  the  vendor  of  the  land,  but  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  surface  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
ground  by  removal  of  all  support  («) ;  a  deed,  however, 
may  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  empower  the 
owner  of  the  minerals  to  remove  the  whole  of  them  without 
subjecting  himself  to  any  liability  for  damage  done  to  the 
surface  by  subsidence,  or  he  may  be  empowered  to  remove 
them  subject  to  payment  of  compensation  for  injury.  And 
the  same  result  may  be  brought  about  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  other  means,  as  by  conditions  of  sale  (t). 

Implied  rescr-      Though  the  law  as  to  right  of  support  is  thus  pretty 
vHtiou  on         ^jiggj.  -ivhen  the  surface  land  is  sold  and  the  subjacent  soil 

^ant  of  8UD-  ,  '' 

soil  reserving  is  reserved,  it  seems  far  from  clear  whether  there  is  any 
Und  ^'^^^^  such  right  for  the  surface  owner  if  the  subsoil  is  granted 
away  and  the  surface  is  reserved.  Questions  of  this  kind 
are  most  likely  to  arise,  and  in  fact  have  arisen  in  the 
case  of  mining  leases,  which  of  course  are  very  numerous ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  considering  the 
number  of  these  leases  and  how  frequently  subsidence  of 
the  surface  over  mines  must  occur,  so  few  cases  have  been 


(«)  Harris  v.  iJyrfmy,  5  M.  10  Ch.  Ap.  394 ;  44  L.  J.,  Ch, 

&  W.  60  ;  8  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  359.     See  also  Same  v.  Same, 

181.     Smart  v.  Morion^  5  E.  L.  R.,  1  Exch.  D.  496;  46  L. 

&  B.  30 ;  24  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  261.  J.,  Exch.  353.     RowbothamY. 

Proud  V.  Bates,  34  L.  J.,  Ch.  Wilson,  8  H.  L.  C.  348 ;  30 

406.  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  49.     Murchie  v. 

,  s    A     J,          o  ^^      T    "o  ^^«^^»  19  C.  B.,  N.  S.  190 ;  34 

(0  Aspden  V.  Seddon,  L.  E.,  ^  J.,  C.  P.  337. 
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brought  before  the  Courts  for  the  determination  of  the     Chap.  11. 
respective  rights  of  the  surface  owners  and  the  mining 
lessees.     If  the  subsoil  be  separated  from  the  surface  by 
grant  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  primd  facie  the  same 
n€Uural  right  to  support  exists  whether  it  is  the  surface  or 
the  subsoil  which  is  granted ;  but  if  the  subsoil  is  granted 
and  the  surface  is  reserved  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  implied  grant  by  the  purchaser 
of  the  subsoil  of  an  easement  of  support  for  the  surface 
in  addition  to  the  natural  right — that  is,  assuming  there  are 
no  words  in  the  deed  affecting  the  question.     It  may  be  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  moment  to  the  grantor  whether 
there  is  any  such  right  reserved  to  him  by  implied  grant 
or  not,  for  the  natural  right  to  support  is  limited  to  the 
support  of  the  soil  in  its  natural  state,  and  does  not  apply 
to  any  buildings  with  which  the  soil  is  weighted,   nor 
possibly  to  the  surface  land  itself  if  affected  by  adjacent 
excavation  in  neighbouiing  ground ;  but  if  there  is  any 
such  easement  conferred  by  implied  grant  or  reservation 
in  addition  to  the  natural  right,  it  would  relate  alike  to 
the  land  and  to  any  buildings  erected  upon  it.     Consider- 
ing the  matter  in  its  simplest  form,  as  a  mere  grant  of  the 
subsoil  apart  from  any  question  of  mining,  it  would  seem 
on  principle,  and  by  analogy  to  other  cases  of  grants,  that 
no  right  to  support  for  the  surface  is  reserved  to  the 
grantor  by  implication  in  addition  to  his  natural  right  to 
support ;  for  if  a  man  makes  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
grant  of  the  subsoil,  why  is  it  to  be  implied  that  his  grant 
is  saddled  with  a  material  restriction,  and  that  the  grantee 
is  not  to  use  that  subsoil  in  any  manner  that  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  use  it  ?    To  allow  a  grantor  to  set  up  such  a 
restriction  would  be  to  allow  him  to  derogate  from  his 
grant.     The  same  reason  moreover  exists  against  such  an 
implied  reservation  as  that  which  prevents  a  grantor  of 
land  claiming  a  right  to  prevent  the  grantee  building  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  lights  of  a  house  he  retains.     In  cases  Mining 
of  mining  leases,  however,  which  are  grants  made  for  ^®"^*- 
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Chap.  II.  the  express  purpose  of  enabliDg  the  grantee  to  remove 
^^'  ^'  the  subsoil,  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties  as  re- 
gards the  removal  of  the  support  from  the  surface  usuallj 
depend  in  each  case  upon  the  terms  of  the  lease,  bat 
it  may  be  taken  as  the  general  rule  of  law,  that  if  there 
is  nothing  in  a  lease  of  mines  to  oblige  the  lessee  to 
leave  sufficient  coal  or  other  material  for  the  support  of 
the  surface  land,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  it.  Eadon 
V.  Jeffcock  {u)  was  a  case  in  which  this  question  arose,  and 
the  law  was  very  fully  considered ;  and  the  principles  to 
be  gathered  from  that  case  are,  that  when  the  property  in 
the  soil  and  in  the  adjacent  minerals  belongs  to  different 
persons,  and  there  is  no  deed  or  other  matter  to  determine 
the  rights  of  the  parties,  each  must  use  his  own  property 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  other,  and  the  right 
to  this  mutual  protection  is  a  natural  right.  Included  in 
this  natural  right  is  the  right  of  the  surface  owner  to 
support  for  his  land  so  long  as  it  remains  in  its  natural 
condition.  If,  however,  the  owner  of  land  grants  a  mining 
lease  and  expressly  gives  power  to  the  lessee  to  remove  the 
subjacent  minerals,  it  becomes  a  question,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  lease,  whether  the  lessee 
is  to  be  entitled  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  subjacent 
minerals  regardless  of  the  damage  he  may  do  to  the 
surface  by  causing  it  to  subside,  or  whether  he  is  bound  to 
leave  pillars  of  coal  or  other  material,  or  to  put  artificial 
supports,  to  keep  the  surface  in  its  natural  state. 

Stverance  When  the  Surface  of  land  is  severed  from  the  subjacent 

tharby^ct  of  °^^°®^3,ls  by  any  means  other  than  a  grant — ^that  is,  by 

landowner.      some  means  other  than  the  act  of  the  owner,  as  by  Act 

of  Parliament — no  question  of  implied  grant  of  right  to 

(w)  L.  E.,  7  Exch.  379 ;  42  J.  695.     Taylor  v.  Shaflo,  8 

L.   J.,    Exch.   36.     Davis  Y.  B.  &  S.  228.     Smith  y.  Darby, 

Treharne.  L.  R.,  6  App.  Cas.  t    t>    i  r\  t>   t^a.  ac^  t    t 

460  ;   50   L.    J.;    Q.    &.    665.  J^'  J'/^?"  ^-  "^?  ^^  L.  J, 

Dugdale  v.  Robertson,  3  K.  &  **•  ^'  ^^^- 
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support  is  likely  to  arise,  or  probably  can  arise.     The     Chap.  II. 

parties  then  are  dependent  on  the  rights  given  and  obliga ^^  '   ' — 

tions    imposed  by  law,  that  is,   on  natural  rights,  and 

undoubtedly  the  surface  owner  then  becomes  entitled  by 

natural  right  to  support  from  the  subjacent  mines.     Bell 

V.  JEarl  of  Dudley  (v)  was  the  case  of  severance  of  surface 

land    from  the  subjacent   mines    by  an  inclosure  Act. 

The  Act  provided  a  system  of  compensation  for  damage 

done  by  working  the  mines ;  but  there  were  no  provisions 

bimilar  to  those  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 

to  be  noticed  presently,  giving  the  surface  owner  power  to 

buy  up  the  minerals  for  the  support  of  his  land.     It  was 

laid  down  in  that  case,  as  a  general  principle  under  Acts 

of  this  kind,  that  where  the  ownership  of  the  minerals  and 

of  the  surface  is  severed,  the  pnmd  facie  inference  is  that 

the  owner  of  the  surface  shall  have  the  common  natural 

right  of  support  for  his  tenement,  and  in  order  to  rebut 

that  inference  the  burden  lies  on  the  owner  of  the  minerals 

to  show  afltanatively  and  clearly  that  he  has  the  right  of 

letting  down  the  surface. 

While  consideriug  the  right  of  an  owner  of  subsoil  to  No  right  by 
excavate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  down  and  damage  the  prescription 
surface  land  by  subsidence,  it  is  proper  to  notice  that  such  ^  destroy 
an  easement  cannot  be  acquired  under  a  custom,  if  the 
custom  alleged  would  permit  the  mine-owner  to  deprive 
the  surface  owner  of  the  entire  use  and  profit  of  his  land, 
for  it  would  be  unreasonable ;  but  it  would  be  otherwise 
if  it  were  a  part  of  the  custom  that  compensation  should  be 
made  for  damage  done  {ic) ;  neither  can  such  an  easement 
be  acquired  by  prescription,  for  the  act  of  digging  is  a 
lawful  act  which  the  person  entitled  to  support  has  no 

(©)  L.  R,  (1895)  1  Ch.  182 ;  BuccUuch,per  Lordllatherley, 

64  L.  J.,  Ch.  291.  L.  C,  L.  K.,  4  E.  &  I.  App. 

{w)  Hilton  V.   Earl  Gran-  p.  399;  39  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  451. 

vilUy  5  Q.  B.  701 ;  13  L.  J.,  Blackett  v.  Bradley,  1  B.  &  S. 

Q.B.193.    Wakefield Y.  Duke  of  940;  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  65. 
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Chap.  n.  power  of  resisting,  and  the  excavation  of  minerals  bj  a 
_?^*_?!_  mine*owner  does  not  require  the  performance  of  any  act 
on  the  servient  tenement,  nor  that  the  servient  owner 
shall  refrain  from  doing  anything  on  his  own  land.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  under  such  circumstances 
no  prescriptive  title  can  arise,  because  no  grant  of  the 
right  can  be  presumed  (x). 

Right  under  A  right  to  excavate,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the  support 
ment^to*^*"  ^^  which  a  surface  owner  has  a  natural  right,  may  of 
stroy  support,  course  be  acquired  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  rights 

of  this  kind  frequently  arise  imder  Inclosure  Acts  and 

awards  made  under  their  authority  (f/). 

Grant  by  A  copyholder  cannot  bind  his  copyhold  land  by  a  grant 

right  to  de-^    ^^  right  to  an  adjoining  landowner  to  excavate  and  remove 
stroy  support.  aH  necessary  support,  and  such  a  grant  is  void  as  against 
a  subsequent  freeholder  if  the  land  is  enfranchised  (s). 

Railways  There  is  an  exception  of  an  important  character  to  the 

iwUdationAct.  g®^®^^^  ^ule  of  law  entitling  a  purchaser  of  surface  land  to 
support.  The  Lands  and  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts,  1845,  made  various  provisions  relative  to  the  acqid- 
sition  of  lands  for  the  making  of  railways ;  and  among 
other  things,  it  is  enacted  in  the  latter  Act  (sects.  77,  78, 
and  79)  that  railway  companies  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  mines  under  land  purchased  by  them,  and  that  sub- 
jacent mines  shall  be  deemed  to  be  excepted  out  of  convey- 
ances of  lands  unless  they  are  expressly  conveyed ;  that  if 
the  mine-owners  are  at  any  time  desirous  of  working  the 

(a?)  Blackett  v.  Bradley,    1  49.    Consett  Waterworks  Com- 

B.  &  8.  940 ;  31  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  party  v.  Ritson,  L.  R.,  22  Q.  B. 

65.  B.  318:  on  appeal,  L.  R,  22 

(y)  Rotchotham  v.   Wilson,  Q.  B.  D.  702. 

8  H.  L.  C.  348 ;  30  L.  J.,  Q.  (z)  Richards  v.  Harper,  L. 

B.  49.     Roberts  v.  Haines,  7  R.,    I   Exch.   199;  35  L.  J., 

E.  &  B.  625 ;  27  L.  J.,  Exch.  Exch.  130. 
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mineB,  they  are  to  give  notice  to  the  companies  thirty  days     Chap.  II. 
before  oommencing  operations,  and  the  companies  may  ' 

then  oauae  the  mines  to  be  inspected ;  if  the  working  wonld 
be  likely  to  prodnee  injury  to  the  railways,  the  owners  are 
pTobibited  working  the  mines,  but  the  companies  must  pay 
them  compensation  for  their  loss;  but  if  the  companies 
are  unwilling  to  purchase  the  mines  the  owners  may  work 
them  in  a  manner  proper  and  necessary  for  the  beneficial 
working,  according  to  the  usual  manner  of  working  mines 
in  the  district  where  they  are  situate.     These  provisions 
have  given  rise  to  a  very  important  question  as  to  the 
right  of  support,  for  it  has  been  urged  on  the  part  of  rail- 
way companies  that  when  mine-owners  have  sold  surface 
land  to  them,  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  support,  both 
by  natural  right  and  by  implied  grant,  as  any  other  pur- 
chaser of  land;  but,  after  much  argument,  it  has  been 
determined  that  railway  companies  were  by  the  statute 
placed  on  an  entirely  different  footing  from  ordinary  pur- 
chasers, for  that  it  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  to  create  a  new  relation  between  vendors  and 
purchasers  under  the  Act,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  the  ordinary 
law  on  the  subject ;  that  it  was  highly  beneficial  for  com- 
panies to  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  surface  of  land  only, 
without  being  compelled  to  buy  the  mines  also,  and  that 
the  legislature  intended  the  land  to  be  dealt  with  as  if 
there  were  no  mines  to  be  considered,  so  that  when  the 
owners  wished  to  work  the  mines  they  should  be  in  the 
same  position  as  if  they  had  never  sold  any  part  of  their 
land  to  the  companies  («).     The  same  principle  is  applic- 

(a)   Great  Western  Railtcay  Canal    Company  v.   Earl   of 

Company  v.  Bennett,  L.  E.,  2  Dudley,  3  E.  &  E.  409 ;  30  L. 

H.  L.  27;  36  L.  J.,  Q.   B.  J.,  Q.  B.  108.     Dudley  Canal 

133.     Great  Western  Railway  Company  v.  Grazehrook,  1  B. 

Company  v.  Fletcher,  5  H.  &  &  Ad.  69 ;  8  L.  J.,  K.  B.  361. 

N.  689 ;  29  L.  J.,  Exch.  253.  Consett  Waterworks  Company 

London    and    North- Western  v.  Ritson,  L.  R.,  22  Q.  B.  D. 

Railway  Company  v.  Ackroyd,  318:  on  appeal,  L.  R.,  22  Q. 

31  L.  J.,  Ch.  688.    Stourbridge  B.  D.  702. 
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Chap.  II.     able  to  sales  of  land  under  other  Acts  of  Parliament,  if 
their  provisions  are  similar  in  oharaoter  to  those  of  the 


Eailways  Clauses  Act,  1845.  But  where  under  a  private 
Act  certain  persons  were  empowered  to  make  a  canal,  first 
giving  satisfaction  to  the  owners  of  lands  made  use  of  or 
damaged,  but  no  compulsory  powers  were  given  them  to 
purchase  lands,  and  no  express  provisions  were  made  as 
to  mines  and  minerals,  it  was  held  that  the  statutory 
authority  to  make  and  maintain  the  canal  involved  a 
right  of  subjacent  support  (b). 

Railways.  In  the  case  of  The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  v. 

Separation  of  Fietc/ier  (c),  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  said  that  if  prior  to  the  oon- 

mines  before  ^  -"  '  '  * 

purchase  of      vejance  of  surface  land  to  a  company  under  the  Railways 
^    '  Clauses  Act  there  was  any  separation  of  the  surface  land 

from  the  minerals,  the  right  of  support  which  then  existed 
would  no  doubt  belong  to  the  company.  The  more  recent 
case  of  Pountney  v.  Clayton  (d),  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  harmony  with  this  opinion.  In  that  case,  which 
was  an  action  against  a  mine-owner  for  working  his  mines 
under  and  adjacent  to  lands  of  the  plaintiff,  which  he  had 
pui'chased  as  superfluous  land  from  a  railway  company, 
and  causing  damage  to  buildings  on  the  surface,  it  ap- 
peared that  prior  to  the  purchase  of  the  land  by  the 
company  the  property  belonged  to  one  Penton,  who  had 
granted  a  lease  of  the  mines  to  the  defendant.  Here  tiiere 
was  a  severance  of  the  mines  from  the  surface  land  before 
the  company  purchased,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the 
surface  owner,  who  granted  the  lease,  and  who  afterwards 
became  vendor  to  the  company,  had  a  right  to  support. 

(5)  London     and     North-  {c)  6H&N.  p.  689.    Great 

Western  Railway  Company  v.  Western  Railway  Company  v. 

Evans,  L.  E.,  (1893)  1  Ch.  16  ;  The  Cefn  Cribbwr  Brick  Com- 

62  L.  J.,  Ch.  1.   Great  Western  pany,  L.  R,  (1894)  2  Ch.  415 ; 

Railway     Company     v.     The  63  L.  J.,  Ch.  600. 

Cefn  Cribbwr  Brick  Company ^  r  jk  t   ^    ^^^-r^-r^ .> 

L.  E.,  (1894)  2  Ch.  416  ;  63  W  ^  ^'^^  ^J^'  ^-  ^^O  i 

L.  J.,  Ch.  500.  ^2  L.  J.,  a  B.  566. 
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Yet  it  was  held  that  when  the  company  took  the  land  the     Chap.  II. 
right  to  support  was  lost.  ^^^-  ^' 

In  this  same  case  of  Pounttiey  v.  Clayton  another  point  Right  of 
of  importance  was  decided,  and  that  point  indeed  was  the  au^rflu^ 
subjeot   of  the  action.     It  was  whether  a  purchaser  of  ^°d  to 
superfluous  land  from  a  railway  company  is  in  the  same 
position  with  regard  to  support  as  the  company  from  whom 
he  purchased,  who  had  no  right  to  support  from  the  sub- 
jacent mines ;  or  whether,  when  the  land  ceased  to  be  the 
property  of  the  company,  it  became  reinvested  with  the 
same  rights  to  support  as  those  which  belonged  to  it  before 
it  was  taken   by  the  company.     Watkin  Williams,  J., 
directed  the  jury  that  the  purchaser  from  the  company  has 
the  same  right  of  support  as  an  ordinary  purchaser  of 
surface  land;   and  in  the  Divisional  Court,  Denman,  J., 
held  the  same  view,  but  Manisty,  J.,  dissented.   Denman,  J., 
decided  in  this  way  on  the  ground  that  when  the  railway 
company  bought  Penton's  interest  they  bought  no  right 
to  the  minerals  which  were  vested  in  the  mine-owner  under 
his  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  but  under  the  Act  they  had 
a  right  that  the  minerals  should  not  be  worked  under  or 
within  forty  yards  from  their  line  without  thirty  days' 
notice,  and  the  option  to  make  compensation ;   but  as  to 
other  mines  and  minerals  lying  under  or  adjacent  to  land 
purchased  by  the  company  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act,  on 
the  one  hand  to  prevent  the  mine-owner  from  working 
them,  nor  on  the  other  hand  exemptiug  him  from  the 
ordinary  liability  for  letting  down  the  surface ;  and  reading 
nil  the  sections  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  subject,  he  said 
he  should  have  felt  great  di£Sculty  in  holding,  in   the 
absence  of  authority,  that  they  apply  to  mines  under  lands 
purchased  by  the  company  and  afterwards  sold  by  them  to 
third  persons  as  superfluous  lands,  at  all  events  unless  such 
land  is  land  upon  which  the  railway  or  works  have  been 
constructed  or  within  the  forty  yards  therefrom.     It  might 
be  that  as  to  the  lands  within  the  forty  yards,  as  they  are 
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Chap.  n.     expressly  mentioned  in  sect.  78,  the  company  oontinued  to 
_5f^*_^*—  have  all  the  rights  which  they  possessed  before  parting 


with  the  land  to  prevent  the  mines  being  worked  even 
after  sale;   but  he  could  see  nothing  in  the  Act  Trhich 
would  enable  the  mine-owner,  as  against  a  purchaser  from 
the  company,  to  let  down  the  surface  in  any  case  in  ivhich 
he  could  not  have  done  so  before  the  company  purchased 
the  land :  nothing  to  exclude  the  primd  fade  common  law 
right  of  the  owner  of  the  surface  to  the  ordinary  support 
to  which  land  is  entitled  as  against  persons  working  mines 
below  it.     The  machinery  of  sect.  78  only  applies  to  a 
company,  and  not  to  a  purchaser  from  them.     Manisty,  J., 
differed  in  opiuion  from  Denman,  J.,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  a  strange  result  that  if  a  railway  company- 
were  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  without  the  right  of  support, 
and  thus  pay  less  for  it,  they  could  afterwards  give  that 
right  to  a  purchaser  of  the  land.    He  thought  the  purchaser 
could  take  no  more  than  the  company  had  to  give  him. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  supported  the  view  of  Manisty,  J., 
and  decided  that  the  purchaser  of  superfluous  lands  from  a 
railway  company  would  have  no  greater  right  to  support 
from  the  subjacent  and  adjacent  mines  than  the  company 
itself  had  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 

Right  of  This  being  so,  it  may  be  asked  whether  such  a  purchaser, 

superfluons  being  deprived  of  the  right  to  support,  would  not  be 
land  to  notice  clothed  with  the  rights  of  the  railway  company  given  it 
mines.  by  the  Act,  and  thus  be  entitled  to  notice  from  the  mine- 

owner  of  his  intention  to  work  the  mines,  and  to  purchase 
them  or  prevent  their  being  worked  on  payment  of  com- 
pensation. Denman,  J.,  answered  this  in  the  negative: 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  mine-owner  to  give  the 
notice,  either  to  the  company,  for  the  land  had  ceased  to 
belong  to  it,  or  to  the  purchaser,  as  the  machinery  of  the 
Act  does  not  apply  to  him.  It  seems,  however,  unjust  to 
a  purchaser  of  superfluous  lands  that  on  the  one  hand  he 
should  not  have  any  right  to  support  because  his  vendor. 
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the  railway  company,  had  none,  and  that,  on  the  other,  he     Chap.  n. 
should  not  have  the  peculiar  right  of  the  company  trans-  __^  ' ""___ 
ferred  to  Tiim  to  notice  of  working  the  mines  and  option  of 
purchase;  but  this  injustice  would  only  arise  if  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Pountney  v.  Clayton  were  taken 
that  he  did  not  get  the  right  to  support  because  the  railway 
company  had  it  not,  in  conjunction  with  a  part  of  the 
opinion  of  Denman,  J.,  in  the  Court  below,  that  he  did 
not  get  the  railway  company's  right  of  purchase  because 
the   machinery  of  the  Act  did  not  apply  to  him.     To 
support  the  latter  opinion  the  whole   of  the   opinion  of 
Denman,  J.,  must  be  accepted,  and  that  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  must  be  disregarded,  namely,  that  when  the  railway 
company  purchased  the  land  the  natural  or  common  law 
right  to  support  fell  into  abeyance  or  was  suspended  tem- 
porarily, but  that  when  the  company  sold  the  land  as 
superfluous  the  natural  right  to  support  revived,  for  the 
land  ceased  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Act  altogether, 
and  this  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  easements. 

If  water,  from  natural  cq.uses  or  from  accident,  finds  its  Support  from 
way  underground,  either  into  excavations  or  into  ordinary  ^ate^f^"^^ 
subterranean  channels,  it  frequently  affords  considerable 
support  to  the  soil  above  by  its  natural  upward  pressure. 
When  this  is  so  it  becomes  an  important  question  whether 
the  owner  of  the  surface  can  acquire  a  right  to  support, 
so  as  to  entitle  him  to  require  the  owners  of  adjoining 
land  or  subjacent  mines  to  abstain  from  draining  or 
pumping  away  the  water.  It  is  now  decided  that  he 
neither  has,  nor  can  he  acquire  (except  by  grant),  any 
such  right.  The  first  case  in  which  this  question  arose 
was  Elliot  V.  Korth'JEastern  Railway  Company  (e),  in  which 

{e)  10  H.  L.  C.  333  ;  32  support  for  surface  land  by 
L.  J.,  Ch.  402.  It  has  been  underground  water,  yet  that 
abeady  shown  that  though  if  imderground  water  sup- 
there  is  no  natural  right  to  ports  the  water  of  a  flowing 
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Chap.  II.    it  appeared  that  there  was  an  ancient  shaft  leading  doixm 
to  a  coal-pit,  from  which   there  were  sundry  horizontal 


passages  leading  under  adjoining  land,  and  that  a  river, 
having  overflowed  its  hanks,   filled   the  shaft  and   the 
passages  with  water,  and  then   the  natural  consequence 
arose  that  there  was  a  certain  upward  pressure  from  the 
water,  by  which  the  land  was  to  a  considerable  degree 
supported.     It  was  held  that,  under   the  circumstances 
of  the  case,   no  right  could  be  acquired  to  this  kind 
of  support,  for  that  the  flooding  was  accidental,  and  that 
it  was  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at  some  future  time 
the  owner  would  resume  the  working  of  the  mine.     A 
somewliat  similar  point  arose  in  the  case  of  Poppktcell  v. 
Ifodk'in8on{/)y  in  which  the  facts  were  that  the  plaintiff 
was  owner  of  some  land  of  a  wet  and  spongy  character, 
upon  which  he  built  some  houses  of  very  bad  construc- 
tion.    The  defendant  was  a  builder,  and  by  excavating  in 
the  adjoining  land  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  church, 
drained  the  water  which  stood  under  the  land  of  the 
plaintiff,  the  surface  of  which  sank  in  consequence,  and  the 
houses  cracked.     The  question  in  the  action  was  whether 
the  defendant  was  responsible  for  the  injury.     It  was  held 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  that  he  was  not,  for  that  there 
could  be  no  right,  natural  or  by  prescription,  that  the 
water  should  not  be  withdrawn,  though  it  might  happen 
that  such  a  right  could  be  acquired  if  the  act  of  draining 
would  be  in  derogation  of  a  grant  express  or  implied. 

Support  for         The  easement  of  support  for  buildings  is  of  two  kinds — 
buildings.        namely,  support  from  the  subjacent  and  adjacent  soil,  and 
support  from  adjoining  buildings. 

Right  by  A  right  to  support  for  buildings,  both  from  the  subjacent 

implied  gran  .  ^^^  adjacent  soil  and  from  adjoining  buildings,  may,  like 

stream,  it  cannot  be  drawn  off     Anie,  p.  65. 

so  as  to  cause  a  diminution         (/)  L.  E.,  4  Exch.  248 ;  38 

of  the  water  of  the  stream.      L.  J.,  Exch.  126. 
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other  easements,  be  acquired  by  grant,  express  or  implied.     Chap.  n. 
This  right  arises  by  implied  grant,  in  the  absence  of  express      ^^^  ^' 
stipulation,  in  every  case  where  an  owner  of  adjoining 
houses,  or  of  houses  and  land,  severs  the  property  by  sale, 
for  in  eveiy  such  case  it  has  been  held  that  rights  to 
support  are  granted  by  implication,  by  the  vendor  and 
purchaser  respectively,  for  the  preservation  of  the  buildings 
belonging  to  each  other  (g).    A  right  to  support  also  arises 
whenever   land  is  granted  for  building  purposes,  even 
though  there  be  no  building  on  the  land  at  the  time  the 
grant  is  made  (A).     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a 
reservation  of  right  to  support  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
principle  prevailing  in  the  case  of  light,  which  has  aheady 
been   considered,  that  when  an  owner   of   a  house  and 
adjoining  land  sells  the  land,  reserving  the  house,  he  cannot 
by  implication  reserve  a  right  to  light  to  the  windows  over- 
looking the  land,  because  such  reservation  would  be  in 
derogation  of  his  express  grant,  as  it  would  impose  an 
obligation  on  the  purchaser  of  the  land  not  intended  by 
the  parties.     And  a  recent  case  {t)  has  cast  much  doubt 
whether  a  right  to  support  is  reserved  by  implication  on 
the  sale  by  an  owner  of  two  adjoining  properties  of  that 
supplying  support  to  the  property  retained.     An  owner  of 
two  pieces  of  adjoining  land  made  a  graving  dock  in  one, 
and  cairied  tie  rods  to  support  the  timber  sides  through 
the  other  piece  of  land,  where  they  were  fixed  in  piles  by 
nuts.     A  subsequent  owner,  quite  unconscious  of  the  means 
of  support,  sold  the  ground  through  which  the  rods  passed 
to  the  plaintiff,  retaining  the  dock,  which  he  subsequently 

(g)   Richards    v.    JRose,    9      L.R.,  2C.P.D.  572;  46L.  J., 

Exch.  218 ;  23  L.  J.,  Exch.  3.      C.  P.  795. 

Murchie  y.  Black,  19  C.  B.,  ,.x    rr  .       r-  i.  ^ 

N.  S.   190;  34  L.  J.,  C.  P.  (0   Union  Lighterage  Cam- 

337.    See  also  Aspden  v.  Sed-     ^^^  ^-  ^^^'^^^  ^,?n^?^ Pnu 

</on,L.R,  1  Exch.  D. 496;  46      ^T^t7^r^'?'^^^\U  ^  ' 
L.  J.,  Exch.  353.  300 ;  70  L    J     Ch    558  :  on 

(h)  Rigby    V.    Bennett,    21      ^PPf^^^^^l)  ^  ^^-  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
Ch.  D.  559.    Siddons  v.  Short,      ^'  ^'^  ^^'  791. 
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sold  to  the  defendant.  No  ordinary  person  would  have 
discovered  by  casual  inspection  that  the  dock  timbers  -were 
in  any  way  connected  with  or  supported  by  the  plaintifPs 
ground.  It  was  held  that  under  these  circumstances  there 
was  no  implied  reservation  of  right  to  support. 


Support  for 
bnildiDgB 
from  land : — 
right  from 
long  enjoy- 
ment. 

Angus  y. 
Lalton. 


The  next  subject  for  consideration  involves  probably 
the  most  perplexing  question  that  has  ever  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  law  of  easements,  the  question  which  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton  (j).    The 
question  is,  whether  the  owner  of  a  building  which  has 
stood  for  more  than  twenty  years  acquires  from  the  fact 
of  the   building  having   stood  for  that  period  a  right 
to  support  from  the  adjacent  land.     If  he  does  acquire 
a  right  from  that  fact,  the  further  question  ib  involved, 
on  what  principle  is  the   right   acquired?    is   it   as   a 
part  of  the  natural  right  to  support  for  the  land,  or  is 
it  by  prescription  at  common  law,  or  under  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act,  or  is  it  under  the  doctrine  of  presumption  of 
a  modem  lost  grant,  or  is  it  by  an  absolute  rule  of  law 
irrespectively  of   any  grant   or  covenant   actual  or  im- 
plied ?    There  has  been  no  question  which  has  given  rise 
to  more  diversity  of  opinion  than  this;  for  the  Courts, 
when  considering  Angus  v.  Dalton,  evidently  felt  them- 
selves in  a  dilemma.     On  the  one  hand,  it  was  obvious 
how  essential  it  is  that  rights  to  support  for  buildings 
should  be  recognised  and  maintained  at  all  cost,  or  the 
safety  of  half  the  houses  in  the  land  would  be  in  jeopardy, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  was  felt  how  impossible  it  is  to  recon- 
cile the  growth  and  acquisition  of  such  a  right  merely 
from  twenty  years'  CDJoyment  with  any  of  the  methods  of 
acquiring  easements  known  to  the  law.     All  the  modes 


(j)  In  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  L.  E.,  3  Q.  B.  D.  86 ; 
47  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  163 :  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal,   L.  E.,   4 


aB.  D.  162;  48L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
225  :  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
L.  E.,  6  App.  Cas.  740 ;  50 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  689. 
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of    acquisition  mentioned  above  were   oonsidered  in  the     Chap.  II. 
numerous  judgments  in  Angus  v.  Datton^  some  judges  ^'  ^' 

inclining  to  one  theory,  and  some  to  another.  It  is 
remarkable  how  few  oases  there  had  preyiously  been  in 
"wliich  rights  to  support  for  buildings  had  been  brought  in 
question^  and  what  a  dearth  of  authority  there  is  on  the 
subject;  if  there  had  been  any  direct  precedent  on  the 
point,  no  doubt  the  elaborate  arguments  and  the  diverse 
judgments  in  the  case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton  woidd  have  been 
unknown,  or  much  curtailed ;  but  there  had  been  but  few 
cases  on  the  subject,  and  those  not  directly  in  point.  The 
theory  on  which  the  right  to  support  for  buildings  could 
be  acquired  by  long  enjoyment  had  therefore  to  be  decided 
on  principle,  and  to  be  treated  as  ground  newly  to  be 
broken  up. 

As  to  the  theory  that  a  right  to  support  for  buildings  is  Is  it  i>art  of 
a  part  or  extension  of  the  natural  right  to  support,  incident  2^,°^!^*^ 
to  the  ownership  of  land,  which  some  suggested,  this  can  support  P 
only  be  supported  on  the  ground  that  the  natural  right 
to  support  extends  to  any  of  the  ordinary  uses  to  which  a 
landowner  may  put  his  groimd,  and  that  one  of  such  ordi- 
nary uses  is  to  build  upon  it ;  but  this  theory  is  contrary 
to  the  common  principle,  that  natural  rights  only  extend 
to  land  in  its  natural  condition,  and  that  one  landowner 
cannot  increase  the  burden  cast  by  law  on  his  neighbour 
without  his  consent ;  and  further  than  this,  if  this  addi- 
tional or  extended  right  to  support  were  a  part  of  the 
original  natural  right,  why  should  it  take  twenty  years  to 
come  into  existence?  The  reasonable  theory  would  be, 
that  the  new  building  must  be  supported  from  the  moment 
it  is  set  up.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  part  of  the  natural 
right,  incident  to  the  land  on  which  the  building  is  placed. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  right  Can  it  be 
to  support  for  a  building  by  prescription,  the  difficulty  that  p^^Mription  ? 
arises  is  as  to  a  presumption  of  the  grant,  which  is  always 

y2 
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requisite  to  sustain  tbe  theory  of  prescription.     TELovr  can  a 
grant  be  presumed?     From  what  has  been  previoualj' 
stated  it  will  be  seen  that  the  theory  of  the  law  is,  that  no 
grant  can  be  presumed,  and  no  easement  can  be  acquired 
by  prescription,  if  the  enjoyment  was  clam  or  secret,  or  if 
the  servient  owner  was  ignorant  of  the  enjoyment,   or 
incapable  of  resisting  it  by  some  reasonable  means.     Xet, 
if  a  neighbour  builds  a  house  on  land  either  adjoining^  or 
at  a  distance  from  the  servient  estate,  how  can  it  be  known 
for  certain  that  it  receives  any  support  whatever  from  it ; 
is  not  the  enjoyment  clam,  secret?  and  if  the  servient 
owner  had  reason  to  suspect  enjoyment  of  support,  how 
could  he  resist  it  by  any  reasonable  means?    His  only 
mode  of  resisting  it  would  be  by  digging  a  deep  trench 
between  the  properties,  and  by  that  means  causing  his 
neighbour's  house  sooner  or  later  to  fall,  and  thus  to 
destroy  his  own  property,  or  at  all  events  render  it  useless 
for  a  certain  distance,  as  well  as  do  a  malicious  act 
towards  his  neighbour — a  course  so  unreasonable,  both  on 
the  ground  of  the  injury  it  would  do  to  his  neighbour  and 
to  himself,  that  the  law  would  not  require  it  from  him. 
Notwithstanding  this,  until  the  case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton,  it 
is  clear,  from  the  few  cases  there  are  on  the  subject,  that 
the  right  to  support  for  buildings  was  regarded  as  being 
capable   of  acquisition  by  prescription.     In  the  case  of 
Partridge  v.  ScoU  {k),  the  buildings  were  situated  on  ground 
from  under  which  the  minerals  had  been  excavated,  so  that 
they  required  more  support  from  the  adjacent  soil  than 
they  otherwise  would;  and  Alderson,  B.,  who  delivered 
judgment,  treated  the  right  to  support  by  prescription  as 
originating  in  a  supposed  grant.     The  learned  judge  there 
said  that  if  the  land  on  which  the  plaintiff's  house  stood 
had  not  been  previously  excavated,  the  defendants  might 
without  injury  have  worked  their  coal  to  the  extremity  of 
their  ovra  land,  and  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  built  his  house 


{k)  3  M.  &  W.  220 ;  7  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  101. 
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on  excavated  ground,  the  mere  sinking  of  the   ground     Chap.  IE. 
would  have  done  him  no  harm.    The  plaintiff,  therefore,      ^^^'  ^' 
by  so  buildiug,  brought  about  the  injury  without  any  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  unless  at  the  time,  by  some 
grant,  be  was  entitled  to  additional  support  from  the  land 
of  the  defendant.      He  added  that  no   grant  could  be 
inferred  in  the  case  before  the  Court,  because,  though  the 
bouse  bad  stood  more  than  twenty  years,  it  did  not  appear 
that  the  coal  under  it  might  not  have  been  excavated 
within  twenty  years,  and  that  no  grant  could  be  inferred 
until  after  the  lapse  of  at  least  twenty  years  from  the  time 
when  the  bouse  first  stood  on  excavated  ground,  and  was 
supported  in  part  by  the  adjacent  groimd  of  the  defendant. 
Here  then  was  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  after  twenty  years'  enjoyment  a  right  to  support  may 
be  acquired,  but  it  was  coupled  with  the  condition  that  a 
grant  must  be  presumed  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
prescription.     The  same  principle  may  be  found  in  other 
cases — as,  for  instance,  in  Humphnea  v.  Brogden  (/) ;  but 
there  we  find  the  difficulty  noticed  as  to  the  possibility  of 
presuming  a  grant,  for  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  in  his  judg- 
ment, remarked :  "  Although  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  discovering  whence  the  grant  of  the  easement  in  respect 
of  the  house  is  to  be  presumed,  as  the  owner  of  the  adjoin- 
ing land  cannot  prevent  its  being  built,  and  may  not  be 
able  to   disturb  the  enjoyment  of  it  without  the  most 
serious  loss  or  inconvenience  to  himself,  the  law  favours 
the  preservation  of  enjoyments  acquired  by  the  labour  of 
one  man  and  acquiesced  in  by  another  who  has  the  power 
to  interrupt  them ;  and  as  on  the  supposition  of  a  grant 
the  right  to  light  may  be  gained  from  not  erecting  a  wall 
to  obstruct  it,  the  right  to  support  for  a  new  building 
erected  near  the  extremity  of  the  owner's  land  may  be 
explained  on  the  same  principle."     This  passage  is  noticed 
in  the  subsequent  case  of  Solomon  v.  The  Vintners^  Com' 

(/)  12  Q.  B.  739 ;  20  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  10. 
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Chap.  II.    pany{m)y  and  the  nature  of  the  right  to   support  for 

'  buildings  was  there  again  considered.    The  question  in 

that  action  related  to  a  right  of  support  for  one  building 
from  another ;  but  Pollock,  G.  B.,  in  his  judgment,  odd 
that  it  seemed  to  the  Court  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  evi- 
dence as  to  origin  or  grant,  the  only  way  in  which  sach 
a  right  could  be  supported  was  that  suggested  by  Lord 
Campbell  in  Humphries  v.  Brogden — ^namely,  an  absolute 
rule  of  law  similar  to  that  which  is  stated  to  have  existed 
in  the  civil  law. 

Presoripidon  Assumiug,  then,  that  by  some  means  a  grant  can  be 
?a^o"?'SSL  presumed  and  prescription  supported,  the  next  question  is 
the  Act  ?  whether  the  prescription  is  at  common  law  or  under  the 
Prescription  Act.  If  the  right  is  claimed  by  prescription 
at  common  law,  the  ordinary  difficulty  at  once  presents 
itself — namely,  that  few  buildings,  are  so  old  that  the 
commencement  of  the  enjoyment  cannot  be  shown.  If 
the  right  is  claimed  imder  the  Prescription  Act,  it  is  an 
open  question  if  the  Act  touches  the  right  to  support  at 
all — ^that  is,  whether  support  is  "  an  easement "  within 
the  meaning  of  the  second  section ;  for  if  it  is  not,  it  is 
clearly  not  included  among  the  easements  to  which  the 
Act  relates  (m).  In  Angus  v.  Daltotiy  the  Lord  Chancellor 
gave  his  judgment  that  the  easement  of  support  is  within 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  easement,"  as  used  in  the 
second  section  of  the  Act ;  but  this  opinion  was  not  shared 
by  the  other  learned  lords,  and  there  are  earlier  decisions 
of  the  Courts  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  this 
view,  though  in  the  subsequent  case  of  Lemaitrv  v.  Davis  [o) 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Selborne,  C,  in  this  respect  was 
followed  by  Hall,  V.-C.  Lord  Blackbume  adjudged  that 
a  right  to  support  is  an  easement  which  the  authorities 
show  can  be  acquired  by  prescription,  and  that  it  would 

(m)  4  H.  &  N.  585  ;  28  L.  J.,  Exch.  370. 

(n)  See  ante,  pp.  201,  205. 

(o)  L.  E.,  19  Ch.  D.  281 ;  51  L.  J.,  Ch.  173. 
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be  a  dangerous  thing,  leading  to  hopeless  confusion,  to  Chap.  II.  ' 
reverse  this  doctrine,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ^^ 
consistent  with  principle.  His  lordship,  however,  expressly 
declined  to  decide,  as  it  was  unnecessary  for  that  case, 
whether  the  easement  of  support  was  an  "easement" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act  or  not. 

If  the  mode  in  which  support  is  enjoyed  is  such  that  no  Can  a  modem 
grant  can  be  presumed  for  the  purpose  of  prescription,  p|.^^*^*p^® 
neither  can  it  be  presumed  in  order  that  an  easement 
may  be  acquired  under  the  doctrine  of  modem  lost  grant ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this  reason  against  the  acquisition  of 
the  right  imder  the  doctrine  of  a  modem  lost  grant,  mere 
user  for  twenty  years,  without  evidence  from  which  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  there  actually  was  a 
grant,  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a  claim  made  in  this 
manner,  as  already  pointed  out  {p). 

The  only  remaining  theory  on  which  a  right  to  support  Can  a  right 
can  be  gained  by  eujoyment  for  twenty  years  is  that  it  is  byan^iOisoluto 
by  an  absolute  rule  of  law,  irrespectively  of  any  pre-  rule  of  law 
sumption  of  grant  or  covenant  or  the  will  of  the  servient  of  grant? 
owner.    The  difficulty — or,  I  might  say,  the  impossibility — 
of  reasonably  presuming  a  grant,  has  driven  many  persons 
boldly  to  throw  aside  that  fiction  and  to  assert  that  in  the 
case  of  support,  which  is  an  easement  of  such  incalcidable 
value,  and  must  be  maintained  in  spite  of  every  principle, 
the  law  makes  an  exceptional  rule,  and  says  that  a  house- 
holder shall  have  a  right  to  support  for  his  building  after 
it  has  stood  for  twenty  years,  not  because  the  servient 
owner  has  contracted  to  give  him  the  right,  nor  because 
his  house  has  stood  for  that  period  and  has  been  supported 
all  the  while — for  it  is  generally  a  mere  assumption  that  it 
has  received  support  at  all,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible 

{p)  See  ante,  p.  167. 
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Chap.  II.  to  say  when  the  support  was  first  needed  or  enjoyed — ^but 
simply  because  the  house  has  stood  for  twenty  years. 
This  doctrine  has  never  been  applied  to  any  other  eajse- 
ment  (except  light,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  third 
section  of  the  Prescription  Act),  and  it  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  law,  which  only  allows  the  burden  of 
an  easement  to  be  cast  on  an  adjoining  owner  with  his 
consent.  The  idea,  however,  is  not  new,  as  it  was  sug- 
gested as  long  ago  as  the  cases  of  Humphnes  v.  Brogden 
and  Solomon  v.  The  Vintners^  Company^  already  referred 
to ;  but  then,  when  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said  that  it  seemed 
to  the  Court  that,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to 
origin  or  grant,  the  only  way  in  which  such  a  right 
could  be  supported  is  that  suggested  by  Lord  Campbell  in 
HumphHes  v.  Brogden^  namely,  an  absolute  rule  of  law 
similar  to  that  which  is  stated  to  have  existed  in  the  civil 
law,  he  added,  "  but  there  is  no  authority  for  any  such 
rule  to  be  found."  The  theory  of  an  absolute  rule  of  law 
was  adopted  by  the  learned  judge  who  tried  the  case  of 
Angus  v.  Da  lion,  and  was  supported  by  several  of  the 
judges  in  the  higher  Courts,  and  ultimately  by  Lord  Pen- 
zance in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  lordship  said  (q) : 
"In  dealing  with  the  questions  of  law  to  which  the  present 
case  gives  rise,  it  is  material  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  exact 
proposition  which  the  appellants  call  upon  your  lordships 
to  repudiate  or  affirm,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ruling  at  the 
trial  given  by  the  lecuned  judge.  It  is  in  these  words : 
*  The  authorities  oblige  me  to  hold  that,  when  a  building 
has  stood  for  twenty  years,  it  has  acquired  a  right  to  the 
support  of  the  adjacent  land,  and  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
depends  upon  whether  the  opposite  or  adjacent  neighbour 
had  notice  or  not  of  what  was  done  or  what  weight  was 
put  upon  it,  nor  does  it  rest  on  the  fact  of  there  being  au 
implied  grant.  I  think  it  has  become  absolute  law  that 
when  a  building  has  stood  for  twenty  years,  supported  by 

(y)  L.  E.,  6  App.  Gas.  p.  802 ;  50  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  p.  736. 
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the  adjacent  soil,  it  has  acquired  a  right  to  the  support  of     Chap.  II. 

the   soil ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  take  away  the  soil  _ 

without  putting  an  equivalent  to  sustain  the  building. 

That  is  the  ruling  which  I  must  lay  down  here,  because 

that  is  upheld  by  many  authorities.'     Tour  lordships  have 

now  to  say  whether  this  view  of  the  authorities  is  a  correct 

one,  and,  with  some  reluctance,  I  feel  constrained  to  say 

that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  so.     I  say  with  some  reluctance, 

not  because  I  think  that  the  support  which  the  plaintifE 

claims  for  his  house  is  unreasonable  or  inequitable,  but 

because  the  circumstances  under  which  the  claim  is  held 

to  arise  are,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover,  incapable  of 

giving  rise  to  it  in  accordance  with  any  known  principle 

of  law." 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this  work  to  analyse  Result  of 
the  numerous  judgments  and  opinions  of  all  the  learned  j)^I^J' 
judges  in  the  various  Courts  through  which  the  case  of 
Angus  v.  Dalton  was  taken.  There  was  as  much  diversity 
of  opinion  among  them  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  and 
this  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  differences  among 
the  law  lords  when  the  case  reached  the  ultimate  Court  of 
Appeal,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  say  with  any 
certainty  what  was  the  result  of  the  case,  regarded  as  a 
judicial  decision,  or  upon  what  principle  the  right  to 
support  for  a  building  after  long  enjoyment,  must  now  be 
deemed  to  rest.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  certain — 
that  although  the  judges  in  the  Courts  below  could  not 
agree  whether  the  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  ought  to  suc- 
ceed, the  House  of  Lords  was  unanimous  in  finding  that 
the  plaintiff  was  in  the  right,  and  that  by  some  means, 
but  by  what  means  is  doubtful,  he  had  acquired  a  right  to 
support  for  his  house  from  the  adjacent  soil,  as  the  house 
had  stood  for  twenty  years.  It  may  therefore,  I  appre- 
hend, be  taken  to  be  the  law  that  the  right  to  support  is 
acquired  if  a  building  stands  for  twenty  years,  and  that 
the  easement  is  acquired,  not  on  account  of  undisturbed 
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Chap.  n.     enjoyment,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  enjoyment 
fc>ect.  2.       commenced,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  house  has 
stood  for  twenty  years ;  but  on  what  principle  this  is  so, 
whether  by  implied  grant  or  prescription  at  common  law, 
or  under  the  Prescription  Act,  or  by  an  absolute  and  un- 
reasonable rule  of  law,  is  undecided,  and  incapable  of  being 
settled.     That  this  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  result  of  a  great 
case  can  scarcely  be  questioned ;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  in  conclusion,  to  quote  the  remarks  of  Lord  Penzance 
as  to  this:    ''It  must  be  borne  in  mind  both  what  the 
claim  is  and  what  it  is  not.     It  is  not  a  claim  asserted  for 
the  support  of  a  house  by  the  adjacent  soil  as  soon  as  that 
house  is  built,  but  a  claim  that  when  the  house  has  stood 
*  for  twenty  years,  supported  by  the  adjacent  soil,  it  has 
by  absolute  law  acquired  a  right  to  the  support  of  the  soil,' 
and  this  not  by  reason  of  any  implied  grant,  and  quite 
independent  of  whether  '  the  opposite  or  adjacent  neigh- 
bour had  notice  or  not  of  what  was  done  or  what  weight 
was  put  upon '  the  ground  to  which  the  lateral  support 
was  required.     It  is  this  sudden  starting  into  existence  of 
a  right  which  did  not  exist  the  day  before  the  twenty 
years  expired,  without  reference  to  any  presumption  of 
acquiescence  by  the  neighbour  (to  which  the  lapse  of  that 
period  of  time  without  interruption  on   his  part  might 
naturally  give  rise),  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  legal  principles.     I  find  myself,  therefore,  in  entire 
accord  with  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Justice  Fry  has  offered 
to  the  House ;  and  he  has  so  fully  and  ably  illustrated  his 
views  on  the  subject,  which  are  also  mine,  that  I  have 
little  to  add.     If  this  matter  were  res  Integra  I  think  it 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  legal  principles  to  hold  that 
where  an  owner  of  land  has  used  his  land  for  an  ordinaiy 
and  reasonable  purpose,  such  as  placing  a  house  upon  it, 
the  owner  of  the  adjacent  soil  could  not  be  allowed  so  to 
deal  with  liis  own  soil  by  exoavation  as  to  bring  his  neigh- 
bour's house  to  the  ground.    It  would  be,  I  think,  no 
unreasonable  application  of  the  principle,  sic  utere  tuo  uf 
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alienum  non  ItsdaSy  to  hold  that  the  owner  of  the  adjacent     Chap.  II. 

soil,  if  desirous  of  excavating  it,  should  take  reasonahle      ^^^'  "* 

precautions,  by  way  of  shoring  or  otherwise,  to  prevent 

the  excavation  from  disastrously  affecting  his  neighbour. 

A  burden  would  no  doubt  be  thus  cast  on  one  man  by  the 

act  of  another  done  without  his  consent,  but  the  advantage 

of  such  a  rule  would  be  reciprocal." 

By  whatever  means  it  is  that  buildings  acquire  a  right  Support  for 
to  support  from  adjacent  land  after  standing  for  twenty  ^^^  bSd- 
years,  the  whole  question  as  to  support  does  not  stop  where  ings:— right 
it  has  been  left  by  Angus  v.  Dalfon,  That  case  only  dealt  enjoyment. 
with  support  for  buildings  from  adjacent  land ;  but  what 
is  the  law  as  to  the  right  to  support  for  buildings  from 
contiguous  buildings  after  standing  for  twenty  years? 
The  question  arose  very  shortly  after  Angus  v.  Dalton  was 
heard,  in  the  case  of  Lemaitre  v.  Dark  (;•),  when  Hall,  V.-C, 
decided  that  the  law  is  the  same,  and  that  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  one  case  applied  equally  to  the  other,  so 
that  contiguous  buildings  acquire  mutual  rights  to  support 
from  each  other  after  standing  for  twenty  years.  The 
learned  judge  also  thought  that  the  right  to  support  is  an 
"easement"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Prescription  Act. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  there  was  no  authority  which 
conclusively  settled  the  question  as  to  support  from  build- 
ings, for  Angus  v.  Dalton  referred  to  land  only.  There 
had,  however,  previously  been  the  cases  of  Solomon  v.  The 
Vintners^  Cojnpamj  [s)  and  Brown  v.  Windsor  [f).  His 
lordship  drew  the  distinction  between  the  former  case  and 
the  one  before  him,  that  in  Solomon  v.  The  Vintners^  Com^ 
pany  the  house  which  was  pulled  down  and  the  house 
which  fell  were  not  contiguous,  but  were  separated  by  an 
intermediate  house  in  the  same  row.     It  is  difficult  to  see 

(r)  L.  E.,  19  Ch.  D.  281  ;  51  L.  J.,  Ch.  173. 
(*)  4  H.  &  N.  585  ;  28  L.  J.,  Exch.  370. 
(0  1  Cr.  &  J.  20. 
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Chap.  II.     what  difference  that  could  really  make,  though  the  fact 
'  was  remarked  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  yet  the  principles 

laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as  to  the  right  to 
support  seem  as  applicable  to  one  case  as  the  other.     It  is 
now  very  questionable  whether  Solomon  v.  The  Vintfiers 
Company  has  not  been  practically  overruled  in  Angtss  v. 
Daiton,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  any  distinction  should 
be  made  between  support  derived  from  adjacent  land  and 
support  derived  from  a  contiguous  building.     In  Solomon 
V.  The  Vintnera^  Company  two  judgments  were  given — one 
by  Pollock,  C.  B.,  which  was  also  the  judgment  of  Martin 
and  Channell,  BB.,  and  the  other  by  Bramwell,  B.     In 
speaking  of  the  general  right  to  support  for  buildings  from 
buildings,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  assigned  a  different  reason  from 
that  given  by  the  other  learned  judge,  but  both  appeared 
to  think  that  such  a  right  could  not  be  acquired  by  long 
enjoyment.     The  Lord  Chief  Baron  said :  "  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  see  how  the  circumstance  of  the  houses  having 
stood  for  twenty  years  makes  any  difference  or  creates  a 
right  where  houses  are  supposed  to  have  been  buUt  by 
different  adjoining  landowners,  each  with  its  separate  or 
independent  walls,  but  that  upwards  of  twent}'  years  ago 
one  of  them  got  out  of  the  perpendicular  and  leaned  upon 
and  was  supported  in  part  by  the  other,  so  that  if  the 
latter  were  removed  the  other  would  fall.     The  question 
is,  whether  any  right  of  support  is  thereby  obtained  P    It 
cannot  be  a  right  by  prescription,  which  supposes  a  state 
of  things  existing  before  the  time  of  legal  memory.     Nor 
does  it  seem  to  us  to  be  a  right  under  the  Prescription  Act, 
2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  7 1 ,  which  has  been  hitherto  confined  to 
rights  in   their  nature   of    a  perpetual  and   permanent 
character,  and  the  ownership  of  which  is  a  fee  simple." 
Baron  Bramwell  put  the  case  on  another  ground — namely, 
that  the  right  could  not  be  acquired  by  prescription  because 
the  enjoyment  was  not  of  a  character  which  would  confer 
such  a  right.     He  said  that,  supposing  the  right  were 
capable  of  being  acquired  by  prescription,  or  under  the 
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Prescription  Act,  or  by  some  supposed  lost  grant,  it  could     Chap.  II. 

in   any  of  those  cases  only  exist  if  the  benefit  which  is  ' 

claimed  was  one  that  was  enjoyed  as  of  right.     ^*  Now,  a 

thing  cannot  be  enjoyed  as  of  right  unless  it  is  openly  and 

visibly  enjoyed.     An  enjoyment  must  neither  be  vi,  pre^ 

cario,  nor  clam;  it  must  be  open.     Now,  when  you  see  one 

house  leaning  towards  another,  you  may  make  a  tolerably 

shrewd  guess  that  it  is  partly  supported  by  the  other ;  but 

it  is  but  a  guess ;  you  cannot  tell.     It  may  be  that  they 

have  both  slipped,  and  both  stand,  as  I  think  the  expression 

is,  upon  *  the  square  ' — self-supporting — and  it  may  turn 

out,  and  it  may  be  the  fact,  that  the  house  which  leans 

towards  the  other  affords  as  much  support  to  that  other,  by 

the  two  being  joined  or  sticking  together  in  some  way  or 

another,  as  the  other  affords  to  it.     One  cannot  tell  upon 

the  face  of  it  that  it  is  being  supported."  ..."  Therefore, 

to  my  mind,  supposing  the  plaintiff  for  more  than  twenty 

years  had  an  enjoyment,  which  he  says  now  ought  to 

continue,   it  was  an  enjoyment  clam — not  openly,  and 

consequently  not  as  of  right." 


WATER. 


The  distinction  between  natural  or  riparian  rights  and  Acquisition  of 
easements  in  watercourses  has  been  explained  in  the  ^^^^'^fi^  • 
previous  chapter,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  shown  that 
easements  in  water  are  of  three  classes — namely,  those 
which  relate  to  the  flow  of  water,  those  which  relate  to 
purity  of  water,  and  those  which  relate  to  the  taking  of 
water  for  use  or  consumption.  These  easements  may  be 
acquired  by  grant  or  covenant,  express  or  implied,  or  by 
prescription,  or  in  the  case  of  inhabitants  of  a  parish  or 
similar  bodies,  by  custom. 

Questions  as  to  grants  of  water  rights,  or  easements  in  By  grant, 
water,  generally  arise  when  the  property  in  lands  owned 
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by  one  and  the  same  person  has  been  severed  by  sale,  and 
when  water  in  one  part  has  been  used  during  the  imity  of 
ownership  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  part,  after  the 
manner  of  an  easement.  In  such  eases,  if  the  owner  sells 
the  quasi'dominant  part  of  his  lands,  with  the  "  appur- 
tenances," or  with  the  easements  therewith  ^'  used  and 
enjoyed,"  questions  frequently  arise  whether  the  purchaser 
has  become  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  grant  to  use  the  water 
in  the  vendor's  land  as  the  latter  used  it  when  he  held  both 
properties.  The  rules  of  law  on  this  topic  have  already 
been  considered  when  the  subject  of  acquisition  of  ease- 
ments generally  by  grant  was  discussed  in  the  first  section 
of  this  chapter. 


By  prcscrip 
tiun. 


Eights  to  watercourses  and  the  use  of  water  are  two  of 
the  classes  of  easements  expressly  mentioned  in  the  second 
section  of  the  Prescription  Act  as  being  capable  of  acqui- 
sition under  that  statute ;  but  the  effect  of  that  Act,  as  was 
previously  pointed  out,  is  not  to  preclude  easements  of  this 
kind  from  being  acquired  by  prescription  at  common  law  («). 
Those  rights  may  therefore  be  claimed  and  acquired  by 
Streamfl  and  prescription  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  Act.  The 
defineTand^  power  of  acquiring  easements  in  water  by  prescription, 
pennanent.  however,  extends  only  to  streams  which  flow  in  defined 
courses,  and  to  pools  or  wells  of  a  permanent  character; 
no  rights  in  the  nature  of  easements  can  be  acquired  in 
mere  surface  water  which  oozes  through  the  soil  and 
trickles  away  without  any  defined  course,  and  the  owner  of 
land  may  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  from  such  water  in  any 
way  that  is  most  convenient  to  himself  (v). 


Prescriptiye 
rights  in 
artificial 
Btreams. 


When  streams  of  water  have  assumed  a  defined  and 
permanent  course,  natural  rights  are  given  by  law  to 
owners  of  riparian  land  if  the  streams  are  natural ;  if,  on 


(«)  Holford  V.  Hanktnson, 
6  a  B.  584. 

(«)  Rawstron  v.  Taylor,  11 


Exch.  369 ;  25  L.  J.,  Exch.  33. 
Broadbent  v.  Ramsbotham,  11 
Exch.  603;  26L.J.,  Exch.  116. 
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the  other  hand,  they  are  artificial,  rights  to  the  uninter-     Chap.  II. 
mpted  flow  of  the  water,  and  to  use  the  water  uninter-  * ' 

xiiptedlj  as  it  passes  land,  or  to  make  other  use  of  it,  as  by 
diverting  it  for  use  elsewhere,  or  by  damming  it  up  so  as 
to  affect  the  ground  of  other  people,  may,  in  certain  cases, 
1)6  acquired  by  prescription  (ic).     In  this  respect,  however, 
the  person  who  creates  an  artificial  stream  stands  in  a 
different  position  from  one  through  whose  land  the  water 
flows  when  the  stream  is  created ;  for  easements  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  acquired  against  the  latter  when  they  cannot 
be  acquired  against  the  former.   The  possibility  of  acquirin  g 
rights  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  water  of  artificial 
streams  against  the  originator  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stance whether  the  streams  are  of  a  temporary  or  of  a 
permanent  character. 

Whether  the  character  of  a  stream  is  temporary  or  per-  Temporary 
manent  is,  of  course,  a  question  of  fact  in  each  case :  there  ^^^t^^l^*^ 
are  many  instances  in  which  this  question  may  present 
some  difficulty,  but  there  are  others  in  which  no  doubt 
can  arise.  If,  for  instance,  a  stream  originates  from  the 
pumping  of  water  from  a  mine,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  character  of  that  stream  is  temporary,  although 
it  may  happen  that  the  pumping  will  continue  for  a 
hundred  years ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  watercourse  dug 
to  supply  a  mill  with  water  taken  from  a  river  will  pro- 
bably be  held  to  be  of  a  permanent  character,  although 
it  is  possible  that  the  mill  will  be  removed  and  the  water- 
course filled  up  in  a  short  time.  The  character  of  a  stream, 
therefore,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  cannot  be 
determined  solely  by  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  supply  of  water  is  likely  to  continue ;  but  it  is  rather 

{to)    The    law    respecting  are  above  or  under  ground, 

rights,  and  the  modes  of  ac>  if  the  course  is  defined  and 

quiring  rights  to  the  uninter-  known.     See   post,    **  Bight 

mpted  flow  of  streams,  is  the  to    flow      of      underground 

same,   whether   the   streams  -strpams." 
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Chap.  n.     to   be  decided  by  the  apparent  intention  of  the  person 
^^'  ^'       who   created  the  stream,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
made  to  flow,  and  the  mode  by  which  the  supply  of  water 
is  procured  (x), 

PresOTiptiye         jf   ^^   artificial   stream   of   water  is  of   a   temporary 

riffDts  in  tcxn-  * 

porarjarti-     character,  no  right   that  the  supply  of  water   shall   be 

ci    Btreams.  iininterrupted  can  be  acquired  by  prescription  against  the 

originator  of  the  stream,  though  such  a  right  may  be  so 

acquired  against  persons  through  whose  land  the  water 

has  been  accustomed  to  flow.     The   celebrated  ease   of 

Arhoright  r.  J^rkwright  v.  Gell  {y)  is  the  leading  authority  on  the  law 
relating  to  water  rights  in  artificial  streams,  and  the  facts 
of  that  case  were  shortly  these.  The  plaintiffs  were 
owners  of  some  cotton  mills,  and  the  action  was  brought  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  alleged  wrongful  diversion  of  the 
water  of  a  stream  which  was  accustomed  to  supply  the  mills, 
to  the  uninterrupted  use  of  which  the  plaintiffs  claimed  to 
be  entitled.  The  stream  in  question  was  a  mineral  sough, 
which  had  existed  for  many  years,  though  the  precise 
origin  of  its  existence,  and  the  date  when  it  was  made, 
were  unknown ;  but  a  part  towards  the  mouth  had  existed 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  was  made, 
and  had  always,  to  the  time  of  the  action,  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  lead  mines.  The  plaintiffs'  mills 
were  erected  in  the  year  1772,  nearly  sixty  years  before 
the  action ;  and  the  water  of  the  sough  had  ever  since 
been  used  to  turn  the  wheels  and  machinery  of  the  mills, 
and  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  plaintiffs 
claimed  to  be  entitled,  by  prescription,  to  the  continued 
use  of  the  water.  The  law  was  so  fully  considered  in  the 
judgment,  and  the  case  has  always  been  received  as  an 


(x)    Beeston    v.     Weate,    5  502  ;  70  L.  J.,  Ch.  608. 

E.&  B.  986;  25  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  ,  x  .^r  ^w  ohq    at    t 

115.      But    see    Burrows    v.  (y)  5  M.  &  W.  203 ;  8  L.  J., 

Lanffy    L.   R,  (1901)   2  Ch.  N.  8.,  Exch.  201. 
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authority  of  such  weight,  that  it  may  not  be  out  of  place     Chap.  n. 

to  cite  the  material  part  of  the  judgment  at  length.   After  ' 

reciting  the  facts,  Parke,  B.,  who  delivered  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  said: — "The  stream  upon  which  the  mills 
were  constructed  was  not  a  natural  watercourse,  to  the 
advantage  of  which  flowing  in  its   natural   course  the 
possessor  of  the  land  adjoining  would  be  entitled  according 
to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  Mason  v.  Hilly  and  in  other 
cases.      This  was  an  artificial  watercourse,  and  the  sole 
object  for  which  it  was  made  was  to  get  rid  of  a  nuisance 
to  the  mines,  and  to  enable  their  proprietors  to  get  the 
ores  which  lay  within  the  mineral  field  drained  by  it; 
and  the  flow  of  water  through  that  channel  was,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  of  a  temporary  character,  having 
its  continuance  only  whilst  the  convenience  of  the  mine- 
owners  required  it,  and  in  the  ordinary  course  it  would 
most  probably  cease  when  the  mineral  ore  above  its  level 
should  have  been  exhausted.     That  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
contemplated  the  discontinuance  of  this  watercourse  (if  the 
question  of  his  knowledge  in  this  state  of  things  can  be 
material),  there  is  evidence  in  the  lease  made  in  1771, 
which  contains  a  provision  for  a  supply  from  the  river,  in 
the  event  of  the  stream  being  lessened  or  taken  away, 
by  the  construction  of  another  sough ;  and  also  that  such 
an  event  was  not  improbable  appears  from  the  clause  in 
the  second  Cromford  Canal  Act,  30  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  s.  4. 
What,  then,  is  the  species  of  right  or  interest  which  the 
proprietor  of  the  surface  where  the  stream  issued  forth, 
or  his  grfmtees,  would  have   in  such  a  watercourse   at 
common  law,  and  independently  of  the  effect  of  user  under 
the  recent  statute,  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71 P    He  would  only 
have  a  right  to  use  it  for  any  purpose  to  which  it  was 
applicable  so  long  as  it  continued   there.      A  user  for 
twenty  years,  or  a  longer  time,  would  afford  no  presump- 
tion of  a  grant  of  the  right  to  the  water  in  perpetuity ; 
for  such  a  grant  would  in  truth  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  an  obligation  on  the  mine-owner  not  to  work  his 
o.  7 
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Chap.  11.     mines  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  getting  minerals  below 

U the  level  drained  by  that  sough,  and  to  keep  these  mines 

flooded  up  to  that  level  in  order  to  make  the  flow  of  water 
constant  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  used  it  for  some 
profitable  purpose.      How  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
mine-owners  could  have  meant  to  burden  themselves  with 
such  a  servitude  so   destructive  to  their  interests;     and 
what  is  there  to  raise  an  inference  of  such  an  intention  ? 
The  mine-owner  could  not  bring  any  action  against  the 
person  using  the  stream  of  water,  so  that  the  omission  to 
bring  any  action  could  afford  no  argument  in  favour  of 
the  presumption  of  a  grant;   nor  could  he  prevent  the 
enjoyment  of  that  stream  of  water  by  any  act  of  his, 
except  by  at  once  making  a  sough  at  a  lower  level,  and 
thus  taking  away  the  water  entirely — a  course  so  expensive 
and  inconvenient  that  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  and 
a  very  improper  extension  of  the  principle  applied  to  the 
case  of  lights,  to  infer  from  the  abstinence  from  such  an 
act  an  intention  to  grant  the  use  of  the  water  in  perpetuity 
as  a  matter  of  right.     Several  instances  were  put,  in  the 
course  of  the  argument,  of  cases  analogous  to  the  present, 
in  which  it  could  not  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  any 
right  was  acquired.     A  steam-engine  is  used  by  the  owner 
of  a  mine  to  drain  it,  and  the  water  pumped  up  flows  in 
a  channel  to  the  estate  of  the  adjoining  landowner,  and  is 
there  used  for  agricultural  purposes  for  twenty  years.     Is 
it  possible,  from  the  fact  of  such  a  user,  to  presume  a 
grant  by  the  owner  of  the  steam-engine  of  the  right  to 
the  water  in  perpetuity,  so  as  to  burden  himself  and  the 
assigns  of  his  mine  with  the  obligation  to  keep  a  steam- 
engine  for  ever  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowner  P    Or  if 
the  water  from  the  spout  of  the  eaves  of  a  row  of  houses 
was  to  flow  into  an  adjoining  yard,  and  be  there  used 
twenty  years  by  its  occupiers  for  domestic  purposes,  oould 
it  be  successfully  contended  that  the  owners  of  the  houses 
had  contracted  an  obligation  not  to  alter  their  construction 
so  as  to  impair  the  flow  of  water  ?    Clearly  not.     In  all, 
the  nature  of  the  case  distinctly  shows  that  no  right  is 
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acquired  as  against  the  owner  of  the  property  from  which     Chap.  n. 

the  course  of  water  takes  its  origin ;  though  as  between      ^^^'  ^' 

the  first  and  any  subsequent  appropriator  of  the  water- 
course itself  such  a  right  may  be  acquired.  And  so  in  the 
present  case,  Sir  Eichard  Arkwright,  by  the  grant  from 
the  owner  of  the  surface  for  eighty-four  years,  acquired  a 
right  to  use  the  stream  as  against  him,  and  if  there  had 
"been  no  grant  he  would  by  twenty  years'  user  have 
acquired  the  like  right  as  against  such  owner;  but  the 
user,  even  for  a  much  longer  period,  whilst  the  flow  of 
water  was  going  on  for  the  convenience  of  the  mines, 
would  afford  no  presumption  of  a  grant  at  common  law  as 
against  the  owners  of  the  mines." 

If  an  artificial  stream  of  water  is  permanent  in  its  Presoriptivo 
character,  a  right  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  water  ^^anwit 
may  be  acquired  against  both  the  originator  of  the  stream  artificial 
and  also  against  any  person  over  whose  land  the  water 
flows.  From  the  judgment  in  Arkwright  v.  Gcll,  above 
quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reason  why  a  right  to  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  the  water  of  an  artificial  stream 
cannot  be  acquired  by  prescription  against  the  originator 
of  the  stream  if  it  is  of  a  temporary  character,  is,  that  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  stream  precludes  a  presumption  of 
a  grant  of  a  permanent  right ;  but  the  case  is  manifestly 
different  if  the  stream  is  of  a  permanent  character,  although 
artificial,  for  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  person  who 
makes  a  permanent  w^atercourse  may  not  make  a  grant  of 
right  in  perpetuity  to  use  the  water  to  any  person  through 
whose  land  the  stream  is  made  to  flow;  and,  indeed, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  an  owner  of  land  would 
stipulate,  when  such  a  watercourse  is  made,  that  he  shall 
have  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  water  in  perpetuity  as  it 
flows  through  his  land.  A  presumption  of  such  a  grant, 
therefore,  may  readily  be  made,  and  it  will  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  law.     In  the  case  of  Wood  v.  Waud  (z),  the 

(s)  3  Exch.  748 ;  18  L.  J.,  Exch.  305. 
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Chap.  n.  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Arhcngkt  v.  Oell 
^^^'  ^'  was  considered  and  approved,  and  the  Court  further  said, 
that  the  right  to  artificial  watercourses,  as  against  the  party 
creating  them,  must  depend  upon  their  character,  whether 
they  are  of  a  permanent  or  temporary  nature,  and  upon 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  created — that 
the  enjoyment  for  twenty  years  of  a  stream,  diverted  or 
penned  up  by  permanent  embankments,  clearly  stands  upon 
a  different  footing  from  the  enjoyment  of  a  flow  of  water 
originating  in  the  mode  of  occupation  or  cultivation  of  a 
person's  property,  and  presumably  of  a  temporary  character, 
and  liable  to  variation. 

Bight  to  flow       Underground  streams  are  of  two  kinds :  viz.,  those,  the 
groimd  course  of  which  is  defined  and  known,  and  those  which 

screama.  merely  percolate  through  the  earth,  without  ha%'ing  any 
defined  course,  and  in  uoknown  channels.  If  the  course 
of  underground  streams  is  defined  and  known,  they  difFer 
in  no  respect  from  surface  streams  as  to  the  natural  rights 
of  landowners  and  easements  which  landowners  may  acquire 
in  them  («),  but  if  water  merely  percolates  through  the 
soil  in  unknown  channels,  the  same  rules  of  law  do  not 
apply,  and  streams  so  formed  differ  altogether  from  defined 
streams  on  the  surface  of  land.  An  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  establish  the  principle  that  if  the  course  of  an 
underground  stream  is  defined  it  matters  not  that  it  is 
unknown,  and  that  the  same  riparian  rights  belong  to  it 
as  if  the  course  were  known.  It  has,  however,  been 
decided  that  the  underground  course  must  be  both  known 
and  defined  to  support  such  rights  (6).  Eights  to  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  mere  percolating  streams,  the  course 
of  which  is  undefined  and  unknown,  may  be  granted  by 

(a)  Chasemore  v.  Richards,  Canal  Company ,  7  Exch.  282 ; 

7  H.  L.  0.  349  ;    29  L.  J.,  21  L.  J.,  Exch.  241. 

Exch.  81.      Woody,  Waud,  S  (b)  Bradford  Corporation  v. 

Exch.748;  18 L. J., Exch. 305.  Ferrand,  L.  R.,  (1902)  2  Ch. 

Dickenson  v.  Grand  Junction  655 ;  71  L.  J.,  Ch.  859. 
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one  landowner  to  another  (c),  but  no  Buoh  rights  can  be     Chap.  II. 
acquired  by  prescription.     That  there  is  no  natural  right      ^^^'  ^' 
to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  such  streams  was  decided  in 
the  case  of  Acton  v.  Blundell  (rf) ;  but  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  in  that  case  expressly  guarded  itself  from 
saying  what  might  be  the  rule  of  law  if  there  had  been  an 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  such  streams  for  twenty  years. 
In  the  subsequent  ease  of  Cha^emore  v.  RichardB(e)  the 
theory  that  a  right  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  such  streams 
can  be  acquired  by  prescription  was  shown  to  be  contrary 
to    the  ordinary  principles  of  law;   for  "Whiteman,  J., 
while  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judges  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  said  that  any  such  right  against  another  person, 
founded  upon  length  of  enjoyment,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  some  grant ;  but  what  grant  could  be  pre- 
sumed in  the  case  of  percolating  waters  depending  upon 
the  quantity  of  rain  falling,  or  the  natural  moisture  of  the 
soil,  and  in  the  absence  of  knowing  to  what  extent,  if  at 
all,  the  enjoyment  would  be  affected  by  any  water  perco- 
lating from  one  piece  of  land  to  another  P    He  added  also, 
that  the  presumption  of  a  grant  only  arises  where  the 
person  against  whom  it  is  to  be  raised  might  have  pre- 
vented the  exercise  of  the  subject  of  the  presumed  grant ; 
but  how  could  a  man  prevent  or  stop  the  percolation  of 
water?    Lord  Wensleydale  also  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  principle  of  prescription  could  be  applied  to 
the  case. 

A  right  to  divert  the  water  of  a  stream  from  its  usual  Diversion  of 
course  is  an  easement  which  may  be  acquired  by  grant  or  "**^®*°^' 
prescription,  and  this  easement  may  be  acquired  both  in 
natural  and  artificial  streams.     That  the  water  of  natural 
streams  shall  flow  on  uninterruptedly  and  without  diver- 

(c)  Whitehead  v.  Parke,  2  (rf)  12  M.  &  W.  324;  13 

H.  &  N.  870 ;  27  L.  J..  Exch.     ^'^vf^\^^',^   ^^^   ^ 
,  ^  («)  7  H.  L.  0.  349;  29 L.  J., 

^6^-  Exch.  81. 
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Chap.  n. 
Seot.  2. 


Bight  to 
obstruct  and 
to  pen  back 
the  water  of 
streams. 


Right  to 
cause  water 
to  flow  oyer 
land. 


sion  is  one  of  the  natural  rights  to  which  all  owners  of 
land  abutting  on  such  streams  are  entitled ;  but  if  aaother 
person,  riparian  owner  or  otherwise,  has  uninterruptedly 
diverted  the  water,  whether  continuously  or  at  intervals — 
as,  for  instance,  at  particular  times  of  the  year — for  twenty- 
years,  an  adverse  easement  entitling  him  to  continue  such 
diversion  may  be  acquired  against  the  riparian  owners  by 
prescription  (/).     Similarly  a  right  may  be  acquired    to 
divert  the  water  of  artificial  streams ;  but  it  would  seem 
from  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Arktcright  v. 
Qell^  above  cited,  that  if  an  artificial  cut  in  which  water 
flows  has  been  made  merely  for  a  temporary  purpose,  no 
prescriptive  right  to   divert  the  water  can  be   acquired 
against  the  maker  of  the  cut  {g). 

In  like  manner  a  right  may  be  acquired  to  obstruct  the 
water  of  a  stream  from  flowing  in  its  usual  course,  and  to 
pen  it  back  on  to  the  land  of  riparian  proprietors,  if  the 
practice  of  obstructing  and  penning  it  back  has  continued 
lor  twenty  years  uninterruptedly,  and  if  the  servient  owner 
has  been  prejudiced  thereby  {h).  No  right,  however,  to 
obstruct  the  water  of  a  navigable  stream  can  be  acquired 
against  the  public  (t),  because  the  public  caunot  make  a 
grant. 

A  right  may  also  be  acquired  by  grant  or  by  prescription 
to  pour  water,  or  to  cause  water  to  flow,  over  the  land  of 
another  person ;  for  if  a  stream  is  artificially  brought  to 
the  surface  of  land,  and  the  water  is  then  made  to  flow 
over  the  land  of  another  person  without  his  consent,  a 


(/)  Wright  v.  Howard,  1 
Sim.  &  St.  190;  1  L.  J.,  Ch.  94. 
Bealey  v.  ShaiOy  6  East,  209. 
Mason  v.  Hilly  3  B.  &  Ad. 
804  ;  1  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  K.  B. 
107.  Stockport  Wa terworks 
Company  v.  Potter^  3  H.  &  C. 
800. 


{g)  Beeston  v.  Weate,  5  E. 
&  B.  986 ;  25  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
115. 

{h)  Cooper  v.  Barber^  3 
Taunt.  99. 

(•)  Vooght  V.  Winch,  2  B. 
&  Aid.  662. 
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trespass  is  committed  for  which  the  party  causing  the     Chap.  II. 
^water  to  flow  is  responsible;  but  if  the  practice  of  so        ^^^'  ^' 
I>ouring  the  water  over  the  land  has  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly for  twenty  years,  such  user  will  cause  a  presump- 
tion of  grant  to  arise,  and  a  right  to  continue  the  pouring 
of  water  may  be  acquired.      Although  a  right  to  pour  obligation  to 
"w^ater  over  land  may  thus  be  acquired  by  prescription,  the  ^Jntmue  the 
practice  of  pouring  the  water  forms  by  itself  no  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  land  from  which  the  water  is  sent  has 
become  subject  to  the  servitude  of  supplying  water,  and 
that  the  owner  of  that  land  is  bound  to  continue  to  seed 
^ater  to  his  neighbour's  ground;   other  and  additional 
circumstances,  however,  may  exist,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  establishing  such  an  obligation  against  the  origi- 
nator of  the  stream — as,  for  instance,  that  the  stream  was 
originally  intended  to  be  permanent,  or  if  the  supply  of 
water  is  continuous,  that  the  originator  had  permanently 
abandoned  mining  works  from  which  the  stream  arose  and 
from  which  it  continues  to  flow  (j). 

That  all  riparian   owners  of  natural  streams  have  a  Effect  of  ap- 
riparian  right  to  use  the  water  as  it  flows  past  their  land,  SowinK'^  water 
so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  natural  rights  of  for  particular 
other  riparian  owners,  and  to  sue  for  disturbance,  is  now  ^^'^ 
an  established  doctrine  of  law,  but  this  doctrine  was  not 
established  imtil  comparatively  modern  times ;  and  in  the 
earlier  decisions  of  the  Courts  a  theory  of  a  very  different 
kind  was  advanced,  namely,  that  rights  were  acquired  by 
the  appropriation  of  water,  similar  to  those  rights  which 
have  since  been  held  to  belong  to  all  riparian  proprietors 
of  streams  ex  Jure  naturce.     The  earliest  doctrine  on  this 

(J)    Gated  y,  Martyrij   19     Exch.  201.    Mason  v.  Shrews^ 
C.  B.,  N.  8.  732  ;  34  L.  J.,  0.      hury   and   Hereford  Railway 

1  M.  &  W.  77  ;  5  Li.  J.,  JN.  b.,       j    Tt    an  ^i  ^  rqq.  ah  T    T 
Exch.  107.  Arkwright  v.  Gell,      ^'  ^'^  ^  ^  ^'  P-  ^»®'  ^^  ^-  ^'> 
6  M.  &  W.  203 ;  8  L.  J.,  N.  8.,      0.  B.  p.  298. 
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Sect.  2. 


subject  appears  to  have  been,  that  flowing  water  was  the 
property  of  no  one,  and  that  nobody  had  any  particular 
right  to  use  it  until  somebody  actually  took  possession  and 
applied  it  to  a  purpose  of  utility — that  by  so  doing  he 
acquired  a  right  to  continue  the  use  of  it  against  all  the 
world,  and  that  his  right   continued  until   he  chose  to 
abandon  his  user  (k) .     This  theory  of  title  by  appropriation 
was  much  modified  by  various  decisions,  as  the  nature 
of    riparian  rights  was   more   clearly  discerned  (/),  and 
ultimately  it  was  determined  that  these  riparian  rights  to 
the  use  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  streams  were  not  acquii^ 
by  appropriation  at  all,  but  that  they  existed  and  belonged 
to  every  riparian  owner  of  land  ex  jure  naturae  y  whether  he 
chose  to  make  use  of  them  or  not  (w).     When,  however, 
this  change  of  theory  first  arose,  it  was  also  held  that  the 
effect  of  appropriation  was  to  give  the  riparian  owner  a 
right  to  sue  for  disturbance,  for  it  was  conceived  that  he 
could  not  sustain  any  damage  by  loss  of  water  until  he 
had  applied  it  to  a  purpose  of  utility  and  was  disturbed 
in  his  user,  for   actual   damage  was   always   considered 
essential  to  support  an  action  on  the  case  (>}).     In  process 
of  time,  however,  this  theory  was  also  abandoned ;  and  it 
appears  now  to  be  established  that  an  action  will  lie  for 


{k)  Williams  v.  Moreland,  2 
B.  &  C.  910;  2'L.  J.,  K.  B. 
191. 

(/)  Mason  V.  IJill,  5  B.  & 
Ad.  1  ;  2  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  K,  B. 
118.  In  the  case  of  Cocker  v. 
Cou-per  (5  Tyr.  103),  Parke, 
B.,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  **the  doctrine  of  appro- 

S nation  has  been  much  cut 
own  in  Mason  v.  Hiliy  In 
Holker  v.  Porritt  (L.  E.,  10 
Exch.  59 ;  44  L.  J.,  Exch.  62) 
it  is  shown  that  though  the 
appropriation  of  the  water  of  a 
stream  for  a  purpose  of  utility 
does  not  create  any  new  right 


in  the  appropriator,  yet  that 
it  will  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  damages  for 
obstruction  of  the  stream. 
Before  the  appropriation  the 
damages  would  be  merely 
nominal. 

(m)  Sampson  v.  HoddinoH,  1 
C.  B.,  N.  S.  p.  611;  26  L.  J., 
0.  P.  p.  1 50.  Mason  v.  HiU, 
5  B.  &  Ad.  1  ;  2  L.  J.,  N.  S., 
KB.  118. 

(n)  See  judgment  of  Sir 
John  Leach,  V.-C,  in  Wright 
V.  Howard,  1  Sim.  &  St  190; 
1  L.  J.,  Oh.  94. 
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every  disturbance  of  riparian  rights  without  evidence  of     Chap.  IT. 
appropriation  of  the  water  for  any  purpose  of  utility  what-      ^^^'  ^' 
ever,  and  without  even  proof  of  any  special  damage,  but 
simply  on  the  ground  that  a  legal  right  is  injured  by  the 
disturbance,  and  that  that  is  sufficient  damage  to  support 
the  action  (o).     Appropriation  of  the  water  of  flowing 
streams  for  purposes  of  utility  has  thus  gradually  changed 
from  being  considered  a  means  of  acquiring  important 
water  rights,  to  being  deemed  of  importance   only  as 
evidence  of  damage   and  a  measure  of  damages  to  be 
recovered. 

Appropriation  of  water  which  flows  into  a  well  through  Appropriation 
the  Burroimding  soil  gives  no  right  to  the  owner  of  the  ^gj*^^  "*  * 
well  that  the  soil  shall  not  be  drained  by  the  operations  of 
owners  of  adjoining  land  in  their  own  ground — nor  even 
that  the  water  already  collected  in  the  well  shall  not  be 
drawn  away  by  their  workings.  That  there  is  no  natural 
right,  and  that  no  prescriptive  right  can  be  acquired  to  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  underground  water  which  percolates 
through  the  soil  in  undefined  or  unknown  channels,  has 
been  already  shown;  and  the  act  of  digging  a  well  to 
receive  such  water  cannot  confer  any  right  upon  the  owner 
of  the  well  to  the  exclusive  use  of  water  percolating  through 
the  surrounding  soil.  As  long,  howaver,  as  the  water 
remains  in  the  well  it  is  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
well,  but  it  remains  his  only  so  long  as  it  continues  in  his 
possession ;  and  he  cannot  maintain  an  action  against  any 
person  who,  by  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  act  in  his  own  soil, 
causes  the  water  to  escape  from  his  custody  {p). 


(o)  Seeposty  Chapter  IV.  Blundell,  12  M.  &  W.  324 ;  13 

\p)  Chasemorer  Richards,  L-  J-,  Exch.  289.     New  River 

7  H.  L. 0.  349 ;  29  L.  J.,  Exch.  ^'^('^j^y  ^-  i'^l''''''\  *^^,  \?.'^ 

t,^     njt  9       !•  u     jx-    J  M.  U.  93.     Ballacorkim  Mm- 

81.  Mayor  ifc.  of  Bradford^.  •      (.  ^  Z;«m6ett.L.E., 

Pio«M,L.E.,(1896)A. 0.687;  6*p.  q    49;  43  L.  J.,  P.  C. 

64  L.  J.,  Ch.  759.     Aeton  y.  19. 
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Chap.  IT.  With  regard  to  the  next  class  of  eMements  in  water — 
namely,  those  which  relate  to  purity  of  water — it  has  heen 
Purity  of  pointed  out  that  all  riparian  owners  have  a  natural  right 
that  the  water  of  natural  streams  shall  be  suffered  to  re- 
main in  its  naturally  pure  state.  There  is  no  such  natural 
right  in  connection  with  artificial  streams,  but  it  is  obrioua 
that  there  is  much  difference  between  injuries  from  inteiv 
ruption  of  the  flow  of  water  and  injuries  from  pollution 
of  water ;  for  interruption  of  the  flow  of  water  may  arise 
from  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  act  by  a  person  on  his  own 
soil,  but  pollution  of  the  water  of  a  stream  involves  a 
nuisance  on  the  land  of  the  receiver,  and  a  trespass  by 
the  sending  of  impure  matter  on  to  his  soil.  The  cases 
are,  therefore,  not  analogous,  and  consequently  the  law  is 
not  identical. 

Right  hy  ap-  j^q  right  to  have  the  water  of  an  artificial  stream  un- 
punty  of  arti-  interrupted  can  be  acquired  by  mere  appropriation  of  the 
licial  streams.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^^  interruption  can  be  maintained 

against  the  originator  of  the  stream,  nor  against  persons 
through  whose  land  the  water  flows,  unless  a  right  to  the 
uninterrupted  flow  has  been  acquired;  but  it  was  said 
in  Woody,  JFaud(q),  that  if  either  the  originator  of  an 
artificial  stream,  or  other  persons,  polluted  the  waters  so 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  tenant  below,  the  case  would  be 
different.  From  this  passage  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  it  would  appear  that  mere  appropriation  of  the 
water  of  an  artificial  stream  for  a  purpose  of  utility  is 
sufficient  to  confer  a  right  on  the  appropriator,  that  the 
water  shall  not  be  polluted  to  his  detriment  by  any  person 
who  has  not  acquired  a  right  to  pollute  it;  the  point, 
TFhaiey  v.  however,  is  not  free  from  doubt,  and  the  case  of  Whaiey  v. 
Laing  (r)  should  be  noticed  as  bearing  on  the  subject.     In 

(y)  3  Exch.p.779 ;  18  L.  J.,  Chamber,  3  H.  &  N.  675  ;  27 

Exoh.  p.  314.  L.  J.,  Exch.  422.     Stockport 

(r)  2  H.  &  N.  476  ;  26  L.  Waterworks  CompanyY.Potter, 

J.,  Exch.  327:  in  Exchequer  per Brarmoell,B,, ZB..&G,ZO0. 
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that   case,  which  was  taken  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,     Chap.  11. 

Twhere   the  judges  were  divided  in  opinion,  it  appeared  ' 

that  a  canal  had  been  formed  through  land  belonging  to 

one   Anderton,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  had  mines  under 

Anderton's  land,  obtained  permission  from  him,  and  from 

the  canal  company,  to  make  a  cut  through  the  land  to  the 

canal,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  water  from  the  canal  to 

supply   his   engines.     Chemical  works  were  afterwards 

erected  by  the  defendants  on  land  leased  from  Anderton 

higher  up  the  canal,  and  they  commenced  pouring  muriatic 

acid  into  the  canal,  which  mixed  with  the  water  and  passed 

from  the  canal  to  the  plaintiff's  boilers,  which  were  conse- 

qnently  injured.      The  defendants  had  no  right  under 

their  lease  or  otherwise  to  pour  the  muriatic  acid  into  the 

canal,  and  were  therefore,  as  regards  the  canal  company, 

guilty  of   a  trespass.      The  question  was,  whether   the 

plaintiff,  as  he  had  no  legal  right  to  the  water,  but  merely 

a  licence  to  use  it,  could  sue  the  defendants  for  the  damage. 

The  form  of  the  declaration  caused  considerable  difficulty 

in  determining  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  the 

action,  but,  apart  from  the  question  of  pleading,  the  judges 

in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  were  unanimous  in  determining 

that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  succeed.     During  the 

argument,  Martin,  B.,  said,  that  the  sole  question  was, 

whether   the  plaintiff   had  a  sufficient  right  to   sustain 

the  action  against  a  stranger  and  a  wrong-doer,  and  he 

thought  he  had,  because  he  was  in  actual  possession  of  the 

flow  ofwate»\     Bramwell,  B.,  however,  thought  that  there 

was  only  a  right  or  licence  to  take  the  water  from  time  to 

time,  when  the  plaintiff  wanted  it ;   that  he  had  not  any 

legal  right  to  the  flow  of  water  in  its  accustomed  manner ; 

and  that  as  the  water  was  polluted  when  he  took  it,  he 

had  never  been  in  possession  of  any  right  to  it  otherwise 

than  in  a  polluted  state.     The  judgment  was  in  favour  of 

the  plaintiff,  on  the  groimd  that  the  plaintiff  had,  by 

permission  of  the  owners  of  the  canal,  got  possession  of  a 

certain  quantity  of  water  in  his  cistern,  which  water  he 
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Chap.  11.     ^as  entitled  to  pump  up  from  the  cistern,  as  he  would 

— —  have  been  entitled  to  use  it  if  he  had  taken  it  up  in  a 

bucket ;  that  upon  emptying  his  cistern  other  water  flowed 
in  from  the  canal  to  supply  its  place,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defendant's  act,  foul  water  flowed  to  the 
cistern,  and  that  act,  being  without  justification  as  to  the 
defendant,  gave  the  plaintiff  a  cause  of  action.     It  was 
particularly  said  in  the  judgment,  that  the  Court  gave  no 
opinion  whether  the  plaintiff  had  any  possessory  title  to 
the  water  in  the  canal,  so  that  if  the  defendants  had 
stopped  its  flow  to  the  plaintiff,  or  if  the  plaintiff  had,  in 
order  to  get  at  the  water,  to  go  to  the  canal  with  a  bucket, 
and  had  drawn  it  foul  from  the  canal,  any  action  could 
have  been  maintained;  but  that  the  judgment  proceeded 
on  the  ground  that  the  defendants  caused  foul  water  to 
flow  on  the  plaintiff's  premises  without  right  to  do  so.     In 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  six  judgments  were  delivered  by 
the  respective  judges,   and  much   difference  of  opinion 
prevailed,  but  this  was  attributable  mainly  to  the  form  of 
the  declaration.     Willes  and  Crowder,  JJ.,  thought  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  should  be  affirmed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  possession,  and  the  defen- 
dant was  a  wrong-doer.     Crorapton  and  Erie,  JJ.,  thought 
that  the  declaration  indirectly  claimed  a  right  to  the  flow 
of  water,  and,  not  being  supported  by  the  evidence  of  any 
legal  right,  the   plaintiff  could  not  recover;    but  they 
added,  that  they  did  not  say  that  an  action  might  not  lie 
if  a  man  had  permission  from  the  owner  of  a  pond  to  get 
water  for  his  cattle,  and  if  a  stranger,  knowing  the  probable 
and  natural  effect  of  his  act,  poisoned  the  water  so  that 
the  cattle  were  injured, — ^that  probably  in  such  a  case  an 
action  would  lie,  but  that  the  right  of  action  would  be 
founded,  not  on  the  title  or  right  to  the  water,  but  on  the 
injury  to  the  property  of  the  plaintiff.     "Williams,   J., 
thought  the  declaration  was  bad  in  substance,  and  that 
judgment  should  be  arrested,  but  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  the  verdict.     He  agreed  with  the  Barons  of  the 
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Exchequer  that  no  right  to  the  water  was  intended  to  be     Chap.  II. 
claimed  by  the  declaration,  but  that  it  merely  meant  that       °^^'^'  ^' 
the  defendants  had  no  right  to  foul  the  water ;  but  even  if 
that  were  so  the  declaration  should,  also,  have  shown  that 
the  plaintiff  was  not  a  wrong-doer  in  taking  the  water, 
for  that  if  he  was  a  wrong-doer  he  would  have  do  cause 
of  action.     Wightman,  J.,  thought  the  defendants  were 
entitled  to  judgment,  for  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  legal 
right  to  the  water,  and  that  as  against  him  they  could  not 
be  considered  wrong-doers.     Laying  aside,  therefore,  the 
questions  which  arose  from  the  form  of  the  declaration,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  majority  of  the  judges  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  approved  of  the  decision  of  the  Court 
below. 

The  decision  of  Kindersley,  V.-C,  in  the  case  of  Wood  Woody. 
V.  SutcUffe  («),  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  ^"^^'•/*- 
that  a  right  of  action  for  pollution  of  the  water  of  an 
artificial  stream  may  be  acquired  merely  by  appropriating 
the  water,  and  applying  it  to  a  purpose  of  utility.  The 
bill  was  filed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  injunction 
to  restrain  pollution  of  the  water  of  an  artificial  stream ; 
and  the  plaintiff  claimed  a  right  to  purity  of  water  by 
prescription,  by  reason  of  twenty  years'  enjoyment :  the 
Vioe-Chanoellor  said  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  person 
establishing  works  on  a  stream  may,  by  long  user  of  the 
water  of  that  stream,  although  he  has  no  proprietorship  of 
the  river  or  the  water,  acquire  a  right  such  as  that  which 
the  plaintiffs  insisted  they  had,  and  that  not  only  may  a 
person  acquire  such  a  right,  but  that  a  right  may  also  be 
acquired  to  pollute  water  of  an  artificial  or  other  stream 
by  prescription.  This  report  would  lead  a  reader  to  infer 
that  no  right  to  purity  of  water  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
appropriation,  but  that  twenty  years'  enjoyment  of  pure 
water  was  necessary  before  the  right  could  be  gained; 

(«)  2  Sim.,  N.  S.  163;  21  L.  J.,  Ch.  253. 
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Chap.  II.     and,  also,  that  no  right  to  pollute  oould  be  gained  except 
^^^'  ^'      by  user  for  twenty  years.     Why  should  twenty  years'  user 
of  the  water  in  a  pure  state  be  requisite  to  give  a  cause  of 
action  P    Such  user  is  requisite  to  raise  a  presumption  of 
a  grant,  but  no  grant  of  a  right  to  have  the  water  pure 
could  be  presumed  in  this  case,  as  the  party  polluting  was 
simply  a  stranger  who  had  nothing  to  grant ;  and  if  the 
right  oould  not  be   gained  by  mere  appropriation,  this 
difiBculty  arises,  that  during  the  tw^enty  years,  although  a 
person  fouling  the  water  had  no  right  to  pollute  it,  yet 
that  the   person   injured   had   no   remedy  against  him, 
because  he  had  no  right  that  the  water  should  remain 
pure,  and  the  wrongful  pollution  might  consequently  be 
continued  with  impunity.     The  passage  above  referred  to 
in  the  case  of   Wood  v.  Waud^  and  the  judgments  in  the 
case  of  Whaley  v.  Laing,  seem  to  establish  that  the  injured 
party  would  have  a  right  to  sue;   the  reason,  however, 
given  in  the  judgment  of  the  lower  Court  in  the  latter 
case  why  he  would  be   entitled  to   sue  can  hardly  be 
considered  satisfactory,  whereas  Martin,  B.,  expressed  an 
opinion  of  a  more  satisfactory  nature  during  the  argument 
— namely,  that  the  injured  person  would  have  a  sufficient 
right  to  purity  of  the  water  to  sustain  an  action  for  pollu- 
tion against  a  stranger  and  a  wrong-doer,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  teas  in  actual  possession  of  the  flow  oftcater  at 
the  time  the  pollution  was  first  caused ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  had  acquired  a  possessory  title  by  appropriation, 
and  that  though  such  appropriation  would  not  confer  any 
right  that  the  water  should  not  be  diverted  or  obstructed 
by  the  lawful  act  of  another  person  on  his  own  soil,  yet 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  confer  a  right  that  an  injurious  act 
should  not  be  committed  to  his  detriment  by  a  man  who 
possessed  no  legal  justification  for  the  commission  of  the 
injury.     To  put  the  question  shortly,  it  is  this : — There 
are  two  persons  having  works  near  a  stream,  but  neither 
having  any  right  to  the  water ;  the  lower  person  takes  the 
water  to  his  works,  and  requires  it  pure ;  the  upper  person 
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wants  to  get  rid  of  polluting  matter  from  his  works,  and     Chap.  II.  • 
pours  it  into  the  stream,  to  the  injury  of  the  former :  can      ^^^^'  ^* 
the  injured  person  sue  the  other  ?    It  would  seem  that  he 
can,  though  he  could  not  sue  for  diversion  of  the  stream. 

A  right  to  pollute  water,  whether  of  an  artificial  or  of  Acqm«ition  of 
a  natural  stream,  may  be  acquired  by  grant,  express  or  JJ^f e  strewna" 
implied,  or  by  prescription.  Such  a  right  is  gained  by 
prescription  if  the  pollution  has  been  continued,  and  if  the 
stream  has  been  prejudicially  affected  to  the  detriment  of 
a  person  against  whom  the  right  is  claimed  for  the  full 
period  of  twenty  years,  provided  the  latter  has  submitted 
to  the  injury  during  that  period  (t). 

It  frequently  happens  that  pollution  of  water  of  streams  PoUution 
is  for  a  considerable  time  imperceptible,  or  that,  at  all  firra^'^y 

'^        *■  .        :  increaaing. 

events,  the  detriment  sustained  by  riparian  proprietors  is 
so  slight  that  it  is  not,  on  account  of  the  actual  injury, 
worth  consideration,  or  that  the  damage  is  too  trifling 
for  the  Courts  to  recognize,  and  that  the  pollution  then 
gradually  increases  till  at  length  it  becomes  a  serious 
nuisance  and  causes  substantial  injury.  This  has  occurred 
when  the  drainage  of  towns  has  been  made  to  flow  into  a 
watercourse  or  river — ^when  a  town,  small  at  first,  produced 
sewage  small  in  quantity,  which  caused  little  or  no  injury, 
but  by  gradually  increasing  in  size,  by  the  addition  of 
new  streets  and  houses,  has  at  length  produced  an  increased 
amount  of  sewage,  which  has  rendered  the  stream  little  better 
than  a  common  sewer,  and  then  the  riparian  owners  have 
found  themselves  totally  deprived  of  the  use  of  water  they 
had  formerly  used  in  a  pure  state.  If  in  such  case  the 
drainage  into  the  stream  has  continued  more  than  twenty 
years,  though  the  foulness  of  the  water  has  been  perceptible 

(0   Wright  v.    Williams,  1  305.    Wood  Y,Sutcliffe,  2  ^im., 

M.  &  W.  77  ;  5  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  N.  S.  163;  21  L.  J.,  Ch.  253. 

Exch.  107.      Wood  v.  Waud,  Murgatroid  v.  Robinson,  7  E. 

3  Exch.  748  ;  18  L.  J.,  Exch.  &  B.  391 ;  26  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  233. 
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Chap.  II.     or  injurious  for  less  than  that  period,  questions  have  arisen 
^'  ^'       whether  any  right  had  be^n  acquired  to  pollute  the  water, 


and,  if  a  right  had  been  gained  by  prescription,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  right  and  the  amount  of  injury  to  which  the 
riparian  proprietors  were  bound  to  submit.  The  latter  ques- 
tion belongs  to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  when  the 
extent  of  easements  will  be  considered ;  but  here  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  any  right  to 
pollute  the  water  can  be  acquired  by  such  user,  and  if  it  can, 
whether  the  right  is  not  an  individual  right,  attaching  to 
respective  houses  and  buildings,  and  not  a  public  right  of 
OoldmidY.  the  town  whatever  its  size  may  become.  Goldsfnid  v.  The 
jrHutl^provi-  Tunbndge  Wells  Impravemt-nt  Commmionera  {u),  and  The 
m&Ht  Com'  Attorney' General  v.  The  Acton  Local  Board  (r),  were  ca^es 
of  this  kind.  In  the  former  it  appeared  that  a  brook 
flows  near  the  town  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  passed  to  enable  the  defendants  to  drain 
the  town  and  make  sewers,  and  to  turn  any  drain  or  sewer 
into  any  common  ditch  or  watercourse;  that  Tunbridge 
Wells  had  of  late  years  before  the  suit,  greatly  increased 
in  extent,  and  at  the  time  of  the  suit  was  still  increasing; 
that  the  drainage  of  the  town  had  been  much  improved, 
and  that  a  considerable  increase  of  sewage  had  been  car- 
ried into  the  drains  and  thence  to  the  brook,  and  that  the 
water  of  the  brook,  which  was  formerly  pure  and  suitable 
for  drinking  and  household  purposes,  was  no  longer  fit  to 
drink  or  for  domestic  use  on  account  of  the  pollution.  The 
plaintiff  was  a  riparian  proprietor.  In  delivering  judg- 
ment in  the  cause,  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  said :  ''  The 
evidence  rather  points  to  something  like  this,  that  the 
thing  has  been  going  on  for  such  a  number  of  years  that 
it  would  be  too  late  to  complain  of  it  now ;  in  fact,  one 
witness  says  it  has  been  going  on  for  fifty  years — several 


(u)  L.  R.,  1  Eq.  161;  35      382. 
L.  J.,  Ch.  88 :  on  appeal,  L.  R,  {v)  L.  R.,  22  Ch.  D.  221 ; 

1  Ch.  Ap.  349 ;  35  L.  J.,  Ch.      52  L.  J.,  Ch.  108. 
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say  it  has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years.    I  have  no     Chap.  II. 
doubt  it  has  been  extending  for  some  time,  and  that  it  *  ^' 

has  been  perceptible  to  some  extent  for  some  time,  at  all 
events  from  1846  "  (the  case  was  argued  in  1865) — "  as 
soon  as  the  first  local  Act  came  into  operation.     And  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  the  sewage  will  show  its 
influence  in  the  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  that  is 
sent  forth  on  a  greater  extent  of  country ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  certain  amount  of  sewage  may  produce  injurious  effects 
gradually  diminishing  for  a  mile,  and  a  greater  amount  of 
sewage  may  produce  greater  injurious  effects  which  may 
extend  for  two  miles ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  there  is 
some  point  at  which  probably,  with  almost  any  amount  of 
sewage,  the  stream  would  be  ultimately  comparatively 
pure,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree.     ...    It 
is  important  to  observe  what  the  position  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  situation  of  the  plaintiff  is.     If  he  comes  to  the 
Court  and  cDmplains  very  early,  then  the  evidence  is,  that 
*  it  is  not  perceptible  ' — '  it  is  wholly  inappreciable ' — ^and 
you  get  evidence  after  evidence  for  the  defendants  (the 
pollution  being  slight  and  perhaps  only  observable  at  some 
times  and  on  some  occasions),  saying,  *  Tou  have  no  proof 
at  all  that  there  is  any  appreciable  pollution,  and  you  must 
wait  until  it  becomes  a  nuisance.'    Then  he  waits  five  or 
six  years,  until  it  is  obvious  to  everybody's  sense  that  the 
pollution  is  considerable,  and  then  you  say,  *  Tou  have  come 
too  late :  you  have  allowed  this  to  go  on  for  twenty  years, 
and  we  have  acquired  an  easement  over  your  property, 
and  a  right  of  pouring  the  sewage  into  it.'    My  opinion  is, 
that  any  person  who  has  a  watercourse  flowing  through  his 
land,  and  sewage  which  is  perceptible  is  brought  into  that 
watercourse,  has  a  right  to  come  here  to  stop  it;  and 
that  when  the  pollution  is  increasing  and  gradually  in- 
creasing from  time  to  time,  by  the  additional  quantity  of 
sewage  poured  into  it,  the  persons  who  allowed  the  polluted 
matter  to  flow  into  the  stream  are  not  at  liberty  to 
claim  any  right  or  prescription  against  him."     On  appeal, 

G.  A  A 
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Chap.  IT.  Turner,  L.  J.,  with  the  eonourrence  of  Knight  Bruce,  L.  J., 
^^^'  ^'  said :  "  In  the  course  of  the  argument  upon  these  pointa, 
it  was  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  unlefis 
the  Court  interposed,  a  prescriptive  right  to  discharge  the 
sewage  into  the  stream,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  phiintiff's 
estate,  might  be  acquired  by  the  defendants ;  to  which  it 
was  answered  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  that  such 
prescriptive  right,  if  it  could  at  all  be  acquired,  had  been 
already  acquired  by  them.  It  will  be  convenient,  there- 
fore, first  to  dispose  of  this  point,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  defendants  have  not  acquired  any  such  prescrip- 
tive right.  I  assume,  but  without  meaning  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  the  point,  that  such  a  right  might  well  be 
acquired ;  but  then  I  think  that  it  could  be  acquired  only 
by  a  continuance  of  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  prejudi- 
cially affecting  the  estate,  at  least  to  some  extent,  for  the 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  I  think  that  the  evidence 
sufficiently  shows  that  the  discharge  has  not  prejudicially 
affected  the  estate  for  so  long  a  period."  If,  therefore,  a 
right  to  pollute  a  stream  can  be  acquired  by  j)rescription 
when  the  pollution  is  at  first  slight  and  imperceptible,  but 
gradually  increases,  it  would  seem  that  the  prescriptive 
period  would  begin  to  run  when  the  pollution  was  first 
perceptible  and  prejudicially  affected  the  servient  estate — 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  servient  owner  first  became 
conscious  of  the  injury,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  resist- 
ing the  user  by  suit  or  action. 

The  case  of  increasing  pollution  of  water  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  increase  of  the  boughs  of  trees  in  a 
boundary  hedge  which  overhang  a  neighbour's  land,  and 
whose  roots  penetrate  into  his  soil.  If  that  has  been 
going  on  for  twenty  years,  is  any  right  acquired  by  the 
owner  of  the  trees  to  have  the  branches  overhang,  and  the 
roots  to  penetrate  into  the  neighbouring  land?  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  no  such  right  is 
acquired,  for  the  trees  grow  from  time  to  time,  and  their 
state  each  year  is  different  from  what  it  was  the  yesLn 
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before ;  the  tree  of  to-day  is  not  in  the  condition  it  was     Cliap.  II. 

twenty  years  ago,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  suggest  that  the ^^^'  ^' 

right  gained  at  any  time  was  a  right  to  have  the  tree  in 
the  condition  it  was  twenty  years  before,  and  that  it  was 
open  to  the  adjoining  owner  to  put  back  the  tree  into  that 
condition,  for  how  could  that  condition  be  known,  and  how 
could  it  be  done  {w)  ?  So  with  increasing  pollution  of 
^water,  how  could  the  pollution  of  twenty  years  ago  be 
determined,  and  the  excess  cut  off  ? 

The  third  and  last  class  of  easements  which  can  be  Right  to  take 
acquired  in  water  are  rights  to  take  water  for  use  or  con-  ^^^^  ^or  use. 
sumption,  which  right  may  be  exercisable  either  in  the 
land  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  right,  or  in  the  land  of 
some  one  else. 

If  a  stream  is  natural,  it  has  been  explained  that  all 
riparian  owners  have  a  natural  right  to  use  the  water  as 
it  flows  by  their  land,  and  that  they  may  take  water  from 
the  stream  for  consumption  on  their  riparian  estates,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  cause  sensible  injury  to  other  riparian 
proprietors.  But  besides  this  natural  right  amore  exten- 
sive right — namely,  a  right  to  take  and  consume  or  to  dis- 
charge elsewhere  than  into  its  own  stream,  the  water  of  a 
natural  stream — may  be  acquired  by  user  for  twenty  years, 
and  this  right  need  not  be  limited  by  the  obligation 
attached  to  the  natural  right  not  to  cause  sensible  injury 
to  other  riparian  proprietors.  There  is  no  natural  right  to 
take  water  from  artificial  streams,  and  no  riparian  owner 
has  a  right  until  he  has  used  the  water  for  twenty  years  to 
require  riparian  owners  higher  up  the  stream  to  permit  the 
water  to  flow  down  to  him  in  its  accustomed  manner  for 
his  use ;  but  instead  of  a  natural  right  to  take  the  water 
of  artificial  streams  for  use,  riparian  owners  have  a  pro- 
prietary right  to  take  it  while  it  remains  on  their  land, 

(it)  Lemmon  v.    Wehh,  L.  R,  (1895)  A.  C.  1  ;   64   L.  J., 
Ch.  205. 
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Aoqnisitioii 
by  grant  or 
prcflcription. 


and  ripcuian  owners  lower  down  the  stream,  until  they 
have  acquired  an  easement,  cannot  prevent  their  so  doing, 
even  though  the  whole  of  the  water  be  consumed.  Thus, 
in  Wood  V.  Waud  (a:),  it  was  said: — "The  proprietor  of  the 
land  through  which  the  Bowling  Sough  flows  has  no  right 
to  insist  on  the  colliery  owners  causing  all  the  water  from 
their  works  to  flow  through  their  land.  These  owners 
merely  get  rid  of  a  nuisance  to  their  works  by  discharging 
the  water  into  the  sough,  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
giving  it  to  one  more  than  another  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  land  through  which  that  sough  is  constructed :  each 
may  take  and  use  what  passes  through  his  land,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  has  no  right  to  any  part  of  that 
water  until  it  has  reached  his  own  land ;  he  has  no  right 
to  compel  the  owners  above  to  permit  the  water  to  flow 
through  their  land  for  his  benefit,  and  consequently  he  has 
no  right  of  action  if  they  refuse  to  do  so." 

A  right  to  take  water  for  use  to  any  extent,  either  from 
a  natural  or  artificial  stream  or  from  a  pool  of  water  or  a 
well  situate  wholly  in  another  person's  land,  may  be 
acquired  by  grant,  express  or  implied,  or  by  prescription  ; 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  use  of  water  is  one  of  the 
classes  of  easements  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Prescription 
Act  as  being  capable  of  acquisition  under  that  statute  (t/). 


"Ways,  how 
acquired. 


WAYS. 

Rights  of  way — that  is,  private  rights  of  way,  for  they 
alone  are  easements — ^may  be  acquired  by  grant,  express  or 
implied,  or  by  prescription,  this  class  of  easements  being 
expressly  provided  for  in  the  Prescription  Act;  but  a 
private  right  of  way  can  in  no  case  be  acquired  by  dedioa- 


(a?)  3Exch.p.  779;  18  L.  J., 
Exch.  p.  314. 

(y)  It  has  been  pointed  out 
in  a  preceding  page  that  a 


right  to  take  water  in  the 
land  of  another  person  is  an 
easement,  and  not  a  projtt  d 
j}rendre:  ante,  p.  8. 
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tion,  whether  it  be  designed  for  the  use  of  an  individual  or     Chap.  II 
of  a  body  of  persons — as  the  occupants  of  a  street  or  the  ___fLL_L 
inhabitants  of  a  parish.     The  public  alone  can  take  a  right 
of  way  by  dedication  (2) ;  inhabitants  of  a  parish  or  any 
other  body  must  take  by  grant  actual  or  presumed  (a),  or 
possibly  by  custom. 

Many  questions  relative  to  grants  of  rights  of  way  have  Grants  by 
arisen  in  consequence  of  vendors  of  land  using  in  their  ^^^^^ 
deeds  of  conveyance  general  words  only  with  reference  to 
easements  intended   to   be   granted,  such    as   the   word 
"  appurtenances,"  or  the  phrase  "  with  the  ways  and  other 
easements  used  and  enjoyed  with  the  land."     It  is  obvious 
that  if  rights  of  way  are  strictly  appurtenant  to  land  which 
is  being  conveyed — that  is,  if  they  are  rights  which  the 
vendor  is  entitled  to  enjoy  in  the  land  of  another  persoa — 
they  are  not  newly  created  rights  when  they  are  assigned 
to  the  purchaser,  but  pass  to  him  as  a  part  of  the  land 
purchased ;  but  that  if  the  vendor  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  way  over  a  part  of  his  own  ground  which  he  is  not 
selling,  the  way,  if  any  right  thereto  is  given  to  the  pur- 
chaser, is  an  easement  newly  created  by  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance, for  it  was  not  an  easement  before  severance  of  the 
property.     These  cases  are  essentially  different,  and  it  has 
been  shown  that,  with  reference  to  grants  of  ways  or  other 
easements  by  general  words,  different  forms  of  words  will 
pass  a  way  strictly  appurtenant  from  those  which  are  requi- 
site to  pass  or  newly  grant  a  way  which  the  vendor  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  during  the  unity  of  ownership. 
This  matter  has  already  been  dealt  with  at  length  when 
the  subject  of  grants  was  under  consideration,  and  it  is 
therefore  only  necessary  here  to  call  attention  to  what  has 
been  already  said  (b). 

(2)   Attorney  -  General     v.  (a)   Vestry   of  Bermondsey 

Esher     Linoleum     Company,  ^  ^rown,  35  Bear.  226. 

L.  R,  (1901)  2  Ch.  647;  70  ^.n  o         .           ,.«,., 

L.  J.,  Ch.  808.  *    See  ante,  pp.  142-161. 
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Chap.  n.         A  matter  of  some  importance  to  be  oonsidered  in  ooa- 

Sect.  2.       nection  with  grants  of  rights  of  way  is  the  efEect  of  plans 

Grant  of  ways  -vvhich  show  roads  either  made  or  intended  to  be  made, 

ehown  in  ' 

plans.  annexed  to  conveyances  or  leases  of  land,  or  exhibited  at 

the  time  of  a  sale,  and  which  may  in  the  latter  case  operate 
as  an  inducement  to  a  person  to  buy  the  land.     Of  course^ 
if  the  roads  are  marked  on  the  plan  as  being  over  the 
property  of  a  person  other  than  the  vendor,  if  there  is  no 
road  really  there,  or  no  right  of  way  over  the  road,  the 
exhibition  of  the  plan  could  have  no  efEect  whatever  in  the 
creation  of  a  right  of  way — ^the  only  result  being  possibly 
a  right  of  action  by  the  purchaser  if  he  was  deceived 
against  the  vendor  for  the  misrepresentation.     But  if  the 
soil,  where  the  road  is  represented  in  the  plan,  is  the 
property  of  the  vendor,  a  very  different  question  arises — 
viz.,  whether  the  purchaser  would  not  become  entitled  to  a 
right  of  way  over  the  land  marked  as  road  in  the  plan. 
If  the  plan  should  be  expressly  referred  to  in  the  deed  of 
conveyance,  and  in   fact  be  embodied  in   the   deed  by 
reference,  though  the  way  might  not  be  otherwise  referred 
to,  it  seems  probable  that  the  deed  and  the  plan  together 
would  operate  as  a  grant  of  a  right  of  way,  or  that  the 
vendor  would  be  estopped  from  denying  the  easement; 
but  if  the  plan  should  be  merely  exhibited  at  the  sale,  and 
there  should  be  no  reference  to  it  in  the  conveyance,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  by  what  precise  means  the  purchaser  could 
become  entitled  to  a  right ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
purchaser  would  acquire  no  right  to  a  way  at  all,  but 
possibly  he  could  sue  the  vendor  for  damages.     In  the  ease 
of  Glave  v.  Harding  (c).  Pollock,  C.  B.,  appears  to  have  had 
an  opinion  that  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  plan  at  a  sale 
showing  a  road  would  have  the  effect  of  entitling  a  pur- 
chaser to  a  right  of  way,  but  it  was  not  neoessaiy  to 
determine  this  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  case,  and  it 
was  intimated  that  the  other  judges  did  not  entertain  the 

(c)  27  L.  J.,  K\ch.  p.  292. 
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same  view.  If,  however,  in  addition  to  the  plan,  roads  Chap.  II. 
and  ways  corresponding  with  those  shown  in  the  plan  are  ^^^^'  ^' 
mentioned  in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  though  there  may 
be  no  grant  of  them  in  terms,  there  is  no  doubt  the  deed 
and  the  plan  together  may  operate  as  a  grant  of  right  of 
^w^ay,  even  though  there  are  no  roads  made  in  the  places 
shown  in  the  plans  (d). 

Eights  of  way  of  necessity  are  acquired  by  implied  Ways  of 
grant.  A  grant  oi  a  way  oi  necessity  is  presumed  to 
liave  been  made  whenever  land  has  been  sold  which  is 
inaccessible  except  by  passing  over  the  adjoining  land  of 
the  grantor  or  by  committing  a  trespass  upon  the  land  of 
a  stranger,  or  when  an  owner  of  land  sells  a  portion  and 
reserves  a  part  which  is  inaccessible  except  by  passing  over 
the  land  sold.  This  species  of  right  has  been  recognised 
from  very  early  times,  and  is  said  to  depend  upon  the 
principle  that  when  a  grant  is  made,  every  right  is  also 
presumed  to  have  been  granted,  without  which  the  subject 
of  the  grant  would  be  useless.  This  principle  may  well  be 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  grant  of  land-locked  land,  for  the 
grantor  then  gives  the  way  of  necessity ;  but  the  case  is 
different  if  he  reserves  the  land-locked  soil,  for  then  it  is 
not  he  but  the  grantee  of  the  land  who  must  be  presumed 
to  grant  the  way,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  see  why  the  grantor, 
who  does  not  expressly  reserve  a  way  for  himself,  shotdd 
become  entitled  to  a  way  of  necessity  under  an  implied 
grant,  since  a  man  who  sells  land  and  reserves  an  adjoin- 
ing house  does  not  become  entitled  by  implied  grant  to  a 
right  to  light  for  windows  overlooking  the  land  unless  he 
expressly  reserves  such  an  easement  in  the  deed  of  convey- 
ance (e)  :  it  may  be  that  the  right  is  given  on  the  ground 

(d)  Espleyy.  Wilkes fJj.l^.f  Biphosphated  Guano  Company, 

7  Exch.  298 ;  41  L.  J.,  Exoh.  L.  R,  1 1  Ch.  D.  327 ;  49  L.  J., 

241.     Roe  V.  Siddons,  L.  E.,  Ch.  68. 

22  Q.  B.  D.  224.     Harding  v.  («)   Corporation  of  London 

Wilson^  2  B.  &  C.  96.     See  v.  RiggSy  L.  E..  VS   Ch.  D. 

also  Attomey-General  v.  The  798;  49  L.  J.,  Ch.  297.     In 
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of  public  policy,  that  the  land  may  not  be  rendered  useleGB 
and  unprofitable,  but  whatever  may  be  the  principle  upon 
which  the  right  is  presumed  to  have  been  granted,  the  law 
has  always  and  in  every  case  annexed  a  right  of  way  of 
necessiiy  to  the  ownership  of  land-locked  ground  when 
that   and  the   surrounding   land   have  been  severed  by 


"Ways  of 
necessity, 
only  when 
there  is  no 
other  way. 


A  way  of  necessity  can  only  be  acquired  when  a  land- 
owner has  no  other  way  to  his  ground.  It  has  sometimes 
been  thought  that  a  way  of  necessity  could  be  claimed  if 
a  person  had  none  but  an  inconvenient  way  to  his  land, 
and  this  view  has  been  supported  by  a  dictimi  of  Mans- 
field, C.  J.,  in  the  case  of  Morris  v.  Edgington  (g).  That 
learned  judge  said : — "  I  say  nothing  of  what  is  a  way  of 
necessity ;  I  know  not  how  it  has  been  expounded,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  great  stretch  to  call  that  a  necessary  way, 
without  which  the  most  convenient  and  reasonable  mode 
of  enjoying  the  premises  could  not  be  had;"  and  a  similar 
view  was  expressed  with  regard  to  a  watercourse  in  another 
case  (h) ;  but  the  balance  of  authority  shows  that  a 
man  cannot  acquire  a  way  of  necessity  if  he  has  any  other 


Suffield  V.  Brown,  (33  L.  J., 
Ch.  p.  259),  Lord  Westbury, 
speaking  of  implied  reserva- 
tions of  apparent  and  con- 
tinuous easements,  said:  *'I 
cannot  agree  that  the  grantor 
can  derogate  from  his  own 
absolute  grant  so  as  to  claim 
rights  over  the  thing  granted, 
even  if  they  were  at  the  time 
of  the  grant  continuous  and 
apparent  easements  enjoyed 
by  an  adjoining  tenement 
which  remains  the  property 
of  him  the  grantor  ....  the 
absolute  sale  and  grant  of 
the  land  in  or  over  which 
they  are  claimed    is    incon- 


sistent with  the  continuance 
of  anything  abridging  the 
complete  enjoyment  of  the 
thing  granted." 

(/)  Clarke  v.  Cogge,  Cro. 
Jac.  1 70.  Gay  ford  v.  Moffatt, 
L.  R,  4  Ch.  Ap.  133.  Pin- 
nington  v.  Qalland,  9  Exch.  1 ; 
22  L.  J.,  Exch.,  348.  //oic- 
ton  V.  Frearson,  8  T.  E.  50. 
Holmes  v.  Goring,  2  Bing.  76 ; 
2  L.  J.,  C.  P.  134.  Dandy. 
King  scot  e,  6  M.  &  W.  174;  9 
L.  J.,  N.  8.,  Exch.  279. 

(y)  3  Taunt,  p.  31. 

(A)  Watis  Y.  Kelson,  Jj,B,., 
6  Ch.  Ap.  p.  175;  40  L.  J., 
Ch.  p.  129. 


WAYS, 


im 


means  of  access  to  his  land,  however  inconvenient  it  may     Chap.  II. 
be,  than  by  passing  over  his  neighbour's  soil  (e).  '"^^  '   ' 


A  purchaser  of  land  can  never  become  entitled  to  two  One  way  of 
or  more  ways  of  necessity  to  and  from  the  land  he  has  allowed; 
pnrcbased.  In  the  case  of  Bolton  v.  Bolton  (J)  it  appeared 
that  before  the  sale  two  ways  had  been  used  by  the  vendor 
over  his  own  ground  from  the  piece  sold,  and  the  question 
was,  which  way  the  purchaser  was  to  have.  It  was  held 
that  he  could  not  have  both,  and  that  the  right  to  select 
the  way  was  in  the  vendor. 

Every  right  of  way  of  necessity  is  founded  upon  a  pre-  For  a  way  of 
earned  grant,  and  unless  a  grant  can  be  presumed,  no  way  ^nTmust  be 
of  necessity  can  be  claimed,  even  though  a  landowner  is  presumed. 
in  consequence  totally  deprived  of  all  means  of  access  to 
his  land.     A  grant  of  this  kind  is  generaUy  presumed 
when  property  in  land  has  been  severed  by  sale,  and  when 
one  portion  is  inaccessible  except  by  passing  over  the  other, 
or  by  trespassing  on  the  land  of  a  stranger.    No  grant  of 
right  of  way  over  the  stranger's  land  can  be  presumed, 
and  therefore  no  way  of  necessity  over  that  land  can  be 
acquired,  but  a  grant  by  the  owner  of  one  of  the  severed 
portions  to  the  owner  of  the  other  can  be  presumed,  and 
therefore  a  way  of  necessity  over  his  soil  can  be  claimed. 
In  the  case  of  Bullard  v.  Harrison  (A:),  Lord  EUenborough, 
G.  J.,  complained  of  the  pleadings  in  the  action,  because 
the  plea,  he  said,  ^'  seems  to  suppose  that  whenever  a  man 
has  not  another  way,  he  haa  a  right  to  go  over  his  neigh- 
bour's close.     But,"  he  added,  "  that  is  not  so ; "  and  that 
a  way  of  necessity  is  a  thing  founded  in  grant.     For  this 


(t)  Holmes  v.  Goring ^  2 
Bing.  76;  2  L.  J.,  C.  P.  134. 
Proctor  V.  Hodgson^  10  Exch. 
824;  24  L.  J.,  Exch.  195. 
Dodd  V.  Burchell,  1  H.  &  C. 
113;  31  L.  J.,  Exch.  364. 
Brown  v.  Alabaster^  L.  K.,  37 
Ch.  D.  490;  57  L.  J.,  Ch. 
255.     See  p&r  Stirling ^  L.  J., 


in  Union  Lighterage  Company 
V.  London  Graving  Dock  Com- 
pany, L.  E.,  (1902)  2  Ch.  at 
pp.  572,  573,  Ray  v.  Hazel- 
dine,  L.  E.,  (1904)  2  Ch.  17. 

(y)  L.  E.,  11  Ch.  D.  968; 
48  L.  J.,  Ch.  467. 

{k)  4  M.  &  S.  387. 
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Chap.  II.     reason  it  has  been  held  that   there  can  be  no  way  of 

'  necessity  if  the  inaccessible  land  has  been  acquired  by 

escheat  (/) ;  and  for  the  same  cause  a  landowner  cannot 
create  a  way  of  necessity  over  his  neighbour's  soil  by  any 
act  of  his  own — as,  for  instance,  by  building  a  houfie  to 
which  he  has  no  means  of  access  except  by  crossing  his 
neighbour's  land — unless,  indeed,  his  neighbour  sold  him 
the  site  of  the  house  for  the  express  purpose  that  the  house 
should  be  built  (w). 

{I)  Proctor  V.  Hodgaorif  10  Taunt,  p.  498.    DaviesY.Sear^ 

Exch.  824 ;  24  L.  J.,  Exch.  L.  E.,  7  Eq.  427 ;  38  Ij.  J., 

195.  Ch.    545.     Espley  v.    Wilkes, 

(m)  Roberts  v.   Karr,   per  L.  E.,  7  Exch.  298  ;  41  L.  J., 

Lord  Ellenhoroughj  0.  J.,   1  Exch.  241. 


(    ;J63    ) 


CHAPTEB  III. 

ON  THE  EXTENT  AND  MODE  OF  USER  OF  EASEMENTS. 


Sect.  1. — On  the  Extent  and  Mode  of  Uaer  of  Easements 

generally. 

When  easements  have  been  acquired  by  one  of  the  modes    Chap.  in. 

pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  very  important      ^^^'  ^- 

that  the  dominant  owner  should  be  fully  acquainted  with  Limit  and 

their  limit  and  how  he  is  entitled  to  make  use  of  them,  of  easements. 

that  he  may  not  by  excessive  user  commit  a  trespass 

against  the  servient  owner,  or  by  checking  his  user  un- 

oonsoiously  deprive  himself  of  some  part  of  his  lawful 

enjoyment.     For  the  servient  owner  this  knowledge  is 

also  essential,  that  he  may,  on  the  one  hand,  prevent 

encroachment  by  the  dominant  owner,  and  any  increase 

of  the  burden  on  the  servient  estate,  and,  on  the  other 

hand,  that  he  may  not,  by  undue  interference  with  the 

user  of  the  right,  involve  himself  in  needless  litigation 

with  the  dominant  owner.     In  the  case  of  natural  rights, 

too,  it  is  essential  to  imderstand  their  extent  and  legitimate 

mode  of  enjoyment ;  for  the  natural  rights  of  one  person 

are,  in  some  cases,  limited  by  those  of  others,  and  the 

natural  rights  of  the  one  do  not  entitle  him  to  the  absolute 

and  uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  the  whole  of  the  subject  of 

those  rights :  but  they  are  so  restricted  that  the  natural 

rights  of  others  may  not  be  unduly  curtailed  or  rendered 

useless  by  his  enjoyment.     To  give  an  instance  of  this, 

riparian  proprietors  of  a  natural  stream  have  rights  to 

the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the  stream,  and  also  to  use  the 
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Measure  of 
easements 
jirrantcd  by 
deed. 


water  as  it  flows  past  their  land ;  these,  however,  are  not 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  rights,  but  being  somew'hat  at 
variance  with  each  other,  are  each  limited  by  the  other,  so 
that  all  riparian  proprietors  may  have  a  due  and  reason- 
able enjoyment  of  both :  one  proprietor  may  not  use  and 
consume  so  much  of  the  water  as  to  deprive  another  of  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  flow  of  the  stream,  and  the  other 
cannot  insist  upon  having  a  flow  so  entirely  uninterrupted 
that  the  first  shall  not  use  and  consume  any  of  the  water 
for  the  benefit  of  his  estate ;  it  has,  on  this  principle,  been 
said  that, — "  if  the  user  of  the  stream  by  the  plaintiff  for 
irrigation  was  merely  an  exercise  of  his  natural  right,  sach 
user,  however  long  continued,  would  not  render  the  defen- 
dant's tenement  a  servient  tenement,  or  in  any  way  affect 
the  natural  rights  of  the  defendant  to  use  the  water"  (a). 
But  although  natural  rights  cannot,  except  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  extent  just  mentioned,  be  affected  or  curtailed 
by  the   natural   rights  of   other   persons,  they  may  be 
abridged  or  absolutely  suspended  by  easements  acquired 
adversely  to  those  rights:   for  instance,  a  riparian  pro- 
prietor of  a  natural  stream  has  a  natural  right  to  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  the  water ;  yet  another  person  may, 
by  twenty  years'  user,  acquire  an  adverse  easement,  entitling 
him  to  divert  the  course  of  the  stream  or  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  water  accustomed  to  flow  to  the  riparian 
proprietor  by  consuming  it  upon  his  land  (S). 

If  an  easement  has  been  granted  by  deed,  the  ordinary 
rule  in  similar  cases  prevails — namely,  that  the  rights  of 
the  parties  to  the  deed  must  be  ascertained  from  the  words 
of  the  deed,  and  the  extent  of  the  easement  cannot  be 
determined  from  any  other  source  (c).     But  though  this 


(a)  Sampson  v.  Hoddinotty 
1  C.  B.,  N.  S.  p.  611;  26  L. 
J.,  C.  P.  p.  150.  Emhrey  v. 
Owen,  6  Exch.  353 ;  20  L.  J., 
Exch.212.  Wright  Y.Howard, 
1  Sim.  &  St.   190;  1    L.  J., 


Ch.  94. 

{h)  Bealey  v.  Shaw,  6  East, 
209.  Wright  v.  Howard,  1 
Sun.  &  St.  190;  1  L.  J..  Ch. 
94. 

(c)    Whitehead  v.  Parks,  2 
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IS   the    general  rule,  it  is  subject  to  the  modification  that 
Barxonnding  circumstances  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
tbo   deed,  for  it  might  operate  very  unjustly  that  a  grant 
slioiild  be  construed  in  its  widest  sense,  irrespectively  of 
tlie   condition  of  things  to  which  it  had  reference  when  it 
"^as  made  (c?),  or  if  it  were  construed  so  strictly  that  the 
intended  benefit  of  a  grant  might  be  lost  owing  to  some 
change  in  circumstances  external  to  the  subject  of  the 
grant  (e).     In  Rijmer  v.  Mcllroy  (/)  there  was  a  grant  of  a 
riglit  of  way  to  a  dominant  owner,  "his  heirs  and  assigns," 
■who  only  had  a  yearly  tenancy  in  the  dominant  tenement, 
hnt  he  subsequently  obtained  the  fee  simple,  and  it  was 
held  that  the  grant  was  not  to  be  limited  to  the  duration 
of  the  yearly  tenancy,  as,  looking  at  the  whole  tone  and 
tenour  of  the  deed,  and  having  regard  to  the  words  "  heirs 
and  assigns,"  it  was  not  an  unnatural  inference  to  draw 
that  it  was  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  that  the 
dominant  owner  might  obtain  the  fee  simple  when  he  only 
had  the  limited  interest,  and  that  in  that  case  the  easement 
should  continue.   On  his  acquiring  the  fee  simple,  therefore, 
he  was  entitled  to  the  easement  in  perpetuity. 

If  an  easement  has  been  acquired  by  prescription,  then,  Measure  of 
as  there  is  no  deed  by  which  the  extent  of  the  easement  acquired  by 
and  the  proper  mode  of  enjoyment  can  be  ascertained,  they  prescription 
must  be  determined  by  the  accustomed  user  of  the  right. 
The  determination  of  this  is  frequently  a  diflBoult  thing, 


TI.  &  N.  870 ;  27  L.  J.,  Exch. 
169.  Northam  v.  Hurley,  1 
K  &  B.  665;  22  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
183.  Hodgson  v.  Field,  7 
East,  613.  Henning  v.  Bur^ 
net,  8  Exch.  187;  22  L.  J., 
Exch.  79.  Williams  Y,  James, 
L.  R.,  2  G.  P.  577 ;  36  L.  J., 
C.  P.  256.  Blatchford  v. 
Mayor  of  Plymouth,  3  Bing. 
N.  C.  691  ;  6  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  C. 


P.  217. 

{d)  Wood  V.  Saunders,  44 
L.  J.,  Ch.  514. 

{e)  Finlinson  v.  Porter,  L. 
R,  10  Q.  B.  188;  44  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  56.  United  Land  Com- 
pany V.  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way  Company,  L.  R.,  10  Ch. 
Ap.  586;  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  685. 

(/)  L.  R.,  (1897)  1  Ch. 
528 ;  66  L.  J.,  Ch.  336. 
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Gonsiruction 
of  grants  most 
strongly 
against  the 
grantor. 


for  the  acoustomed  user  may  have  been  limited  to  one  par- 
ticular purpose  or  class  of  purposes,  simply  because  the 
dominant  owner  may  not  have  had  occasion  to  use  the 
easement  for  other  purposes,  or  it  may  have  varied  from 
time  to  time;  but  the  extent  of  the  right  is  a  question 
which,  in  every  disputed  case,  must  be  determined  by  a 
jury,  or  by  the  Court  having  the  duty  of  determining  the 
facts  of  the  case,  who  must  found  its  judgment,  not  entirely 
upon  the  actual  user  proved,  but  upon  that  user  coupled 
with  surrounding  circumstances  {g). 

If  an  easement  is  created  by  a  grant  which  can  be  proved 
by  deed,  the  common  rule  applies  that  the  grant  is  to 
be  construed  according  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
language  used ;  but  there  is  an  old  and  well-known  rule 
of  construction,  that  if  the  meaning  of  a  deed  of  grant  is 
ambiguous,  the  deed  must  be  construed  most  strongly 
against  the  grantor.  This  rule  has  been  held  to  apply  as 
much  to  the  grant  of  an  easement  as  to  any  other  grant, 
but  the  existence  of  the  rule  has  recently  been  altogether 
called  in  question.  It  was  distinctly  recognised  by 
Hall,  V.-C,  in  the  case  of  Wood  v.  Saunders  (/*),  whidi 
was  a  case  involving  the  construction  of  a  grant  of  an 
easement.  The  Vice-Chancellor  said :  "  The  question, 
therefore,  is,  What  is  the  construction  of  the  lease  regarded 
as  conferring  a  right  during  the  continuance  of  that 
tenancy  ?  It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  that 
it  was  not  to  be  construed  as  an  ordinary  grant,  ichere 
everything  is  to  be  taken  most  strongly  against  the  grantor^ 
but  that  the  onus  lay  on  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tene- 
ment to  show  that  he  had  the  right  irrespective  of  any  such 


{g)  Cowling  v.  Higginson, 
4M.  &W.245;  7L.J.,N.S., 
Exch.  265.  Bealey  v.  Shaw^ 
0  East,  209.  Ballard  v.  Dg- 
sotiy  1  Taunt.  279.  Williams  y. 
James,  L.  K.,  2  C.  P.  577  ;  36 


L.  J.,  C.  P.  256. 

(A)  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  514 :  o/- 
fimud  on  appeal,  L.  R.,  10  Ch. 
Ap.  582,  where  a  report  of  the 
case,  when  before  Hallf  V.-C, 
is  given  in  a  note. 
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rule  of  oonstruotion.    But  I  believe  that  no  authority  was    Chap.  III. 
oited   in  favour  of  that  proposition,  as  applicable  to  a      ^^^'  ^' 
dispute  or  question  as  to  the  extent  of  an  easement  created 
Igr  g^nt.     The  cases  that  were  referred  to  were  cases  of 
the  rights  to  easements  originated  by  user.    You  have  not 
got  in  those  cases  the  precise  terms  of  the  grant,  ichich, 
according  to  the  ordinary  rule  as  between  grant  or  and  grantee^ 
are  to  he  construed  most  strongly  against  the  grantor^     The 
rule  has  been  frequently  adopted  in  other  cases,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Morris  v.  Edgington  (t),  when  Mansfield,  G.  J., 
said :  ^^  All  deeds  are  to  be  most  strongly  taken  against 
the  maker;  and  all  deeds  and  writings  are  to  be  taken 
secundum  subjectam    materiam.'^      Notwithstanding    this, 
there  is  now  great  doubt  if  there  is  in  law  any  such  rule  at 
all,  for  Jessel,  M.  B.,  said :  ^'  I  think  that  the  true  rule  of 
construction  is,  to  construe  the  language  of  the  instrument 
according  to  its  ordinary  meaning,  giving  to  technical 
terms  their  technical  meaning,  unless  we  find  a  context 
such  as  to  convince  the  mind  that  the  ordinary  rules  of 
construction,  which  would    be    applied  to  the  original 
expressions  standing  alone,  ought  not  to  be  applied.    Now, 
that  being  so,  let  us  consider  what  is  granted  by  this  deed. 
Before  doing  so,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making  an 
observation  as  regards  a  maxim  quoted  by  Mr.  Christie, 
and  which  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  a  great  many  text- 
books, and  I  am  afraid  also  in  a  great  many  judgments  of 
ancient  date ;  and  that  is,  that  a  grant,  if  there  is  any 
diflBculty  or  obscurity  as  to  its  meaning,  is  to  be  read  most 
strongly  against  the  grantor.     I  do  not  see  how,  according 
to  the  now  established  rules  of  construction,  as  settled  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  the  well-known  case  of  Grey  v. 
Pearson  (j) ,  followed  by  Roddy  v.  Fitzgerald  {k) ,  and  A  bbot  v. 
Middleton  (/),  that  maxim  can  be  considered  as  having  any 


(0  3  Taunt,  p.  30.  {k)  6  H.  L.  C.  823. 

O)  6  H.  L.  C.  61 ;  26  L.  J.,  (I)  7  H.  L.  C.  68  ;  28  L.  J., 

Ch.  473.  Oh.  110. 
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Chap.  III.  force  at  the  present  day.  The  rule  is  to  find  out  the 
^^^'  ^'  meaning  of  the  inBtrument  according  to  the  ordinary  and 
proper  rules  of  construction.  If  we  can  thus  find  oat  its 
meaning  we  do  not  want  the  maxim.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  find  out  its  meaning,  then  the  instnimeiit 
is  void  for  imcertainty,  and  in  that  case  it  may  be  said 
that  the  instrument  is  construed  in  favour  of  the  grantor, 
for  the  grant  is  annulled"  (m).  Without  presuming  in 
any  way  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion  of  the  late 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  three  cases 
cited  fi*om  the  House  of  Lords  related  to  the  interpretation 
of  wills  and  not  of  deeds  of  grant,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  can  be  authorities  with  reference  to  construing 
or  not  construing  ambiguous  deeds  of  grant  against  the 
grantors. 

Grant  partly  It  has  been  already  stated  that  an  easement  cannot  be 
^thTn  Ad;  of  acquired  by  grant  if  the  grant  would  have  been  at  variance 
Pailiament.  with  the  purpose  of  an  Act  of  Parliament;  but  if  it  is  only 
partly  at  variance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament  it  may  be 
good,  if  the  easement  is  capable  of  division,  so  far  as  it  is 
not  opposed  to  the  Act,  and  void  as  to  the  remainder,  and 
the  extent  of  the  easement  will  be  limited  accordingly. 
In  the  case  of  The  Attorney-General  v.  The  Corporation 
of  Plymouth  («),  an  Act  had  been  passed  to  empower  the 
Corporation  of  Plymouth  to  make  a  watercourse  between 
the  town  of  Plymouth  and  the  River  Mew,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  water  to  the  town  to  supply  ships  lying  in  the 
harbour,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  corporation 
granted  to  a  hospital  in  the  town  one-fourth  part  of  certain 
mills,  and  of  the  leat  and  watercourse.  The  object  of  the 
suit  was  to  set  aside  the  grant  and  conveyance,  and  prevent 
the  drawing  off  of  the  water  for  the  supply  of  the  town  of 
Plymouth.      The   Master  of   the  Rolls  thought  that  it 

{m)  Taylor  v.    Corporation      p.  859. 
of  St.  Helens,  L.  E.,  6  Ch.  (n)  9  Beav.   67;  15  L.  J., 

i).   p.    270 ;    46   L.   J.,    Ch.      Ch.  109. 
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might    reasonably  be  doubted  whether   the  corporation,    Chap.  m. 

having  been  empowered  to  make  and  being  in  possession      ^^^*  ^' 

of  the  watercourse  for  the  special  purpose  mentioned  in 

the  Act,  could  alienate  any  part  for  a  different  purpose ; 

that    they  must  be  considered  to  have   imdertaken  the 

performance  of  a  public  trust  and  duty;  and  that  they 

could  not  lawfully  divest  themselves  of  any  part  of  the 

means  of  fully  performing  that  duty  or  executing  that 

trust;    that  they  had  not  any  right  or  power  to  permit 

any  of  the  water  brought  by  the  leat  to  be  applied  to 

other  purposes,  except  so  much  as  might  remain  after  the 

purposes  of  the  Act  were  satisfied ;  and  that  the  words  of 

the  grant,  '*  one-fourth  part  of  and  in  the  said  close,  and 

in  the  leat  or  watercourse  running,  coming,  and  going  to 

all  the  said  mills,"  must  be  construed  to  mean  one-fourth 

part  of   the  water  which  remained  after  satisfying  the 

public  purposes  of  the  Act  of  Parliament ;   and  that  that 

was  all  which  could  pass  by  the  grant. 

In  like  manner  as  a  grant  of  an  easement  partly  at  Presoription 
variance  with  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  ^{ancewith 
may  be  partially  good  if  the  subject  of  the  easement  wiActof 
is  divisible,  so  there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  a  right 
similarly  limited  could,  imder  similar  circumstances,  be 
acquired  by  prescription,  as  a  limited  grant  of  such  a  right 
might  after  long  user  be  presumed  to  have  been  made. 
A  decision  which  supports  this  view  occurred  in  the  case  of 
The  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company  v.  Petty  (o).  The  case, 
however,  related  to  a  dedication  of  a  way  to  the  public, 
and  not  to  prescription  for  a  private  right,  but  the  prin- 
ciple is  the  same.  The  plaintiffs  had  made  a  towing-path 
by  the  side  of  their  canal  under  the  powers  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  enabled  them  to  do  so,  '^  for  towing, 
haling,  or  drawing  of  boats,  barges,  and  other  vessels," 
passing  upon  the  canal.     The  public  for  many  years  were 

(o)  57  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  413  :  on  appeal,  L.  E.,  21  Q.  B.  D.  273; 
67  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  672. 
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Chap.  III.    in  the  habit  of  walking  along  the  towing-path — ^no  doubt, 
koci.  1.      j^  ^j^g  Q^^  instance,  without  any  right  to  do  so — and  there 
was  evidence  of  some  slight  opposition  by  the  company, 
but  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  fact  of  dedication  being' 
established,  if  it  was  not  contrary  to  the  Act  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  towing-path  was  made.     It  was  con- 
tended for  the  company  that  dedication  would  have  been 
ultra  vires  and  illegal,  and  therefore  could  not  be  presiuned 
from  the  fact  of  the  public  user.     It  was  held,  however, 
that  the  company  could  dedicate  a  right  of  way  to  the 
public,  ns  such  right  was  not  incompatible  with  their  lawful 
user.     The  Master  of  the  Bolls,  Lord  Esher,  however, 
said,  '^  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  that  dedica- 
tion is  a  limited  dedication.     It  does  not  give  the  publio 
the  right  so  to  use  this  towing-path  as  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  use  of  it  by  the  plaintiffs.     For  example,  the 
publio  cannot  require  the  plaintiffs  to  raise  or  slacken  the 
towing-rope  in  order  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  user  of 
the  path  by  the  public.    The  public  have  accepted  a  limited 
dedication,  and  cannot  prevent  the  plaintiffs  from  their 
ordinary  use  of  the  path.     If  a  walker  on  the  path  and  a 
horse  towing  meet,  the  walker  must  give  way." 

Easements  do  The  existence  of  an  easement  does  not  confer  any  right 
conhisienTuse  ^^  ^®  grantee  that  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
of  land.  should  not  use  his  land  in  any  way  which  is  not  incon- 

sistent with  his  enjoyment  of  the  easement ;  neither  can 
it  prevent  the  landowner  granting  to  a  third  person  another 
easement  or  right  if  it  does  not  hinder  the  first  grantee 
from  having  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  easement.  This  was 
expressed  by  BuUer,  J.,  in  the  case  of  JReT  v.  JoUiffe  (/>), 
who,  when  speaking  of  a  right  of  way,  said :  "  This  is  not 
like  the  case  of  a  grant  of  land  to  be  used  in  a  manner 
incompatible  with  any  other  mode  of  enjoying  it ;  for  the 
defendant  has  ooly  the  liberty  of  passing  over  this  land 

{p)  2  T.  E.  p.  95. 
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for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  coals,  and  cannot  prevent 

any  other  person  from  using  it ;  and  if  grass  were  to  grow 

on  this  way  the  owner  of  the  land  would  have  a  right  to 

feed  his  cattle  on  it ;  the  easement  which  the  defendant 

has  does  not  aflFect  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  land." 

So  also  it  was  said  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  case  of 

Dyer  v.  Lady  James  Hay  (q),  that  "  neither  by  the  law  of 

Scotland  nor  of  Eogland  can  there  be  a  prescriptive  right 

in  the  nature  of  a  servitude  or  easement  so  large  as  to 

preclude  the  ordinary  uses  of  property  by  the  owner  of  the 

lands  affected." 


Chap.  III. 
Sect.  1. 


No  man  can  impose  a  new  or  increased  restriction  or  Increase  of 
burden  on  his  neighbour  by  his  own  act,  and  for  this  altenny  a   ^ 
reason  an  owner  of  an  easement  cannot,  by  altering  his  dominant 
dominant  tenement,  increase  his  right  (r).    A  person  who 
has  a  right  to  drain  from  cottages  in  his  estate  into  a  sewer 
belonging  to  a  neighbour  is  not  entitled  on  building  more 
cottages  to  drain  them  into  the  sewer  also  (s).    If,  how- 
ever, it  is  manifest  that  it  was  the  original  intention  that 
the  easement  should  remain  appurtenant  to  the  dominant 
tenement,  whatever  its  condition  might  be,  even  though 
the  burden  on  the  8er\dent  tenement  should  be  increased 
by  alterations  or  divisions  of  the  dominant  tenement,  the 
legitimate  burden  will  become  increased  if  the  alterations 
in  or  the  divisions  of  the  dominant  tenement  require  such 
increase  (f) ;   but  this  will  be  no  increase  of  the  eaae- 


(y)  lMacq.305.  The  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
public  rights  of  way :  Vestry 
of  St.  Mary,  Newtngton  v. 
Jacobs,  L.  E.,  7  Q.  B.  47  ;  41 
L.  J.,  M.  C.  72. 

(r)  Alteration  of  a  domi- 
nant tenement  will,  in  some 
cases,  cause  a  total  loss  of  an 
easement,  or  a  suspension  of 
the  right  till  the  dominant 


tenement  is  restored  to  its 
original  condition.  See  post. 
Chapter  V. 

(«)  Metropolitan   Board  of 
Works  V.  London  and  North 
Western    Railway    Company, 
L.  E.,  17  Ch.  D.  246;  50  L.  J., 
Ch.  409. 

(/)   United  Land  Company 
Y.    Great    Eastern    Railway 
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Chap.  ni.  meDt,  for  the  easement  is  a  right  to  impose  any  burden 

Sect.  1.  •     J 
requiFed. 


Inorease  of  As  a  kind  of  oorollarj  to  the  proposition  that  no  man 

SeTct^*^^^  can  impose  a  new  or  increased  burden  on  his  neighbour's 
a  third  party,  land,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  new  or  increased  burden 
cannot  be  annexed  to  the  land  of  a  neighbour  owing  to  the 
act  of  a  third  person.     This  principle  was  exemplified  in 
a  curious  way  in  the  case  of  The  Mayor  of  Birmingham  t. 
Alkn  (u).     The  plaintiffs  were  the  owners  of  certain  gas- 
works, and  Messrs.  Bagnall  worked  out  the  coal  from  under 
the  adjacent  land.    The  result  of  this  was  that  an  increased 
support  was  required  for  the  gasworks  from  the  defen- 
dants' soil,  which  lay  beyond  Messrs.  Bagnall's.      The 
defendants  began  to  excavate  coal  from  imder  their  soil, 
and  the  plaintiffs'  gasworks  began  to  crack,  and  the  plain- 
tiffs sought  to  restrain  them  from  excavating  their  coaL 
The  evidence  showed  that  if  the  intervening  coal  had  not 
been  worked  out  by  Messrs.  Bagnall,  the  defendants  might 
have  taken  all  the  coal  up  to  their  boundary  without  hurt- 
ing the  gasworks.     It  was  held  that  the  act  of  Messrs. 
Bagnall  in  excavating  the  intervening  coal  could  not  throw 
any  new  or  increased  burden  on  the  defendants,  rendering 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  give  extra  support  to  the  plaintiffs' 
gasworks. 

Right  to  If  the  owner  of  an  easement  exceeds  his  rightful  enjoy- 

exoessiye         meut,  or  does  anything  which  would  after  long  user  produce 
I"©'-  an  increased  right,  the  servient  owner  may  in  all  cases 

obstruct  or  prevent  the  excessive  user  or  new  mode  of 
enjoyment,  if  he  can  do  so  without  obstructing  the  rightful 
user.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Greetislade  v.  Halliday  (r), 
the  facts  were  that   the  plaintiff,  who  was  owner  of  a 

Company,  L.  E.,  10  Ch.  Ap.  («)  L.  R,  6  Ch.  D,  284  ;  46 

586 ;  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  685.    New-  L.  J..  Ch.  673. 
comen  v.  Couhon,  L.  R.,  5  Ch.  (t)  6  Bing.  879 ;  8  L.  J., 

D.  133;  46  L.  J.,  Ch.  459.  C.  P.  124. 
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meadoTv  near  a  stream  which  flowed  through  the  defen-    Chap.  III. 
dant's  land,  had   been  for  fifty  years   in   the   habit  of 
entering  her  land  and  penning  back  the  water  of   the 
stream  with  loose  stones,  in  order  to  divert  a  portion 
of    tlie  water  to  irrigate  his  meadow,  and  he  was  also 
accastomed,  when  necessary,  to  place  a  board  across  the 
stream   for  the   same  purpose,  supporting   it   by  means 
of  the  loose  stones ;   on  one  occasion  the  plaintiff   per- 
manently  fixed   the    board   by  means   of    two   hooked 
stakes  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the  defen- 
dant conceiving  that  this  act  of  the  plaintifp,  rendering 
the    obstruction   permanent,  might    establish   for  him  a 
greater  right  than  that  to  which  he  was  entitled,  removed 
the  stakes  and  the  board,  telling  the  plaintiff  he  should 
not  exercise  the  right  until  it  was  ascertained  to  what 
quantity  of  water  he  was  entitled.     It  was  held  that 
the  defendant  had  doDe  more  than  she  was  entitled  to 
do,  that  the  board  had  been  improperly  fastened  down 
with  stakes,  which  was  a  new  mode  of  fastening  it,  and 
that  she  might  lawfully  remove  them,  but  that  she  had 
no  right  to  remove  the  board.     Excessive  user  can,  of 
course,  only  be  obstructed  by  the  servient  owner  on  his 
own  land;   he  cannot  enter  the  dominant  tenement,  or 
do  anything  there  to  prevent  the  user,  for  by  so  doing  he 
would  be  committing  a  trespass,  and  if  he  has  no  means 
of  obstructing  the  excessive  user  without  committing  a 
trespass,  no  increased  right  (except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
light)  can  be  acquired  by  prescription,  as  no  presumption  of 
a  grant  can  arise.     If,  therefore,  ancient  windows  be 
increased  in  size  or  new  windows  be  opened  near  them,  the 
servient  owner  may  build  on  his  own  land  to  obstruct  the 
increased  portions  or  the  new  windows,  but  he  cannot 
touch  the  windows  themselves;   and  so  if  a  millowner 
alters  his  mill  and  takes  more  water  than  he  is  entitled 
to    take,  the    servient   owner    cannot    touch   the    mill, 
but  he  must  sue  the  owner  for  wrongfully  diverting  the 
water. 
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Chap.  in.        There  are  some  eases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  obstruct 
'      the  excessive  user  of  an  easement  without  also  obstructing 


Obstruction     the  nffhtful  enioyment,  and  much  doubt  has  arisen  whether 

ofrightful         ,,         ^     .      ,     ^  -^        .   '       ,  ,.,,    ,    .  V  .X 

withexceflsive  tne  servient  owner  is  not  entitled  m  such  an  event  to 
^^^^'  obstruct  the  user,  both  rightful  and  wrongful,  altogether. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  law  would  in  all  cases 
sanction  total  obstruction ;  but  it  has  ultimately  been  de- 
termined that  in  the  case  of  rights  to  light,  increasing'  the 
size  and  number  of  ancient  windows  does  not  justify  a 
servient  owner  in  obstructing  the  ancient  as  well  as  the 
newly  acquired  light,  even  though  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
struct the  new  lights  alone. 

AffiignmeDt         Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  extent  of  easements 
and  natural  rights,  some  notice  is  required  of  the  effect  of 
an  assignment  and  of  a  demise  of  the  dominant  tenement 
on  an  easement  appurtenant  to  it.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  natural  rights,  which  are  by  law  annexed  to   the 
ownership  of  the  soil,  pass  to  a  grantee  or  assignee  of  a 
dominant  tenement,  although  they  are  not  expressly  men- 
tioned in  the  deed  of  conveyance  («r),  and  if  land  is  let  to 
a  tenant  he  will  become  entitled  to  aU  natural  rights 
during  his  tenancy,  although  the  tenancy  is  not  created  by 
deed,  for  they  are  incident  to  the  possession  of  the  land. 
As  they  are  given  by  law  and  are  attached  to  the  land 
without  grant,  so  they  pass  with  the  land  without  grant 
into  whosesoever  hands  it  comes.     As  easements,  on  the 
contrary,  can  only  be  created  and  granted  by  deed,  it 
would  seem  that  they  cannot  be  assigned  otherwise  than 
by  deed.    Although  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  ques- 
tions on  this  subject,  they  are  likely  to  arise  only  in  cases 
of  tenancies,  for  easements  cannot  be  assigned  separately 
from  their  dominant  tenements  as  rights  in  gross,  and  to 
convey  land  a  deed  is  always  required,  so  that  if  the  domi- 
nant tenement  is  oonveyed  by  deed,  the  same  deed  will 

{w)  Canham  v.  FisJs,  2  Cr.  &  J.  126 ;  1  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  61. 
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operate  generally  as  an  assignment  of  easements  appurte-    Chap.  III. 
nant   to  it.     In  case  of  tenancies,  however,  the  question 
■whether  the  tenant  is  or  is  not  entitled  to  use  or  enjoy  a 
partioular  easement  might  arise,  for  when  the  dominant 
tenement  is  let  to  a  tenant  without  deed,  say  for  a  yearly 
tenancy,  by  what  means  does  the  tenant  become  entitled  to 
the  easement  if  he  becomes  entitled  at  all  P   There  is  some 
doubt  on  the  point.      Skull  v.  GlenUter  (x)  seems  to  be  an 
authority  that  he  does  become  entitled ;  but  the  decision 
in  that  case  mainly  turned  upon  a  different  point.     On 
principle  it  would  seem  that  a  tenant  of  the  dominant 
tenement  could  not  become  entitled  to  an  easement  unless 
the  tenement  were  leased  to  him  by  deed,  for  though  it  is 
appurtenant  to  the  dominant  tenement,  still  it  is  an  incor- 
poreal hereditament,  and  can  only  pass  by  grant.      Other 
rights  analogous  to  easements  have  been  held  incapable  of 
demise  for  a  term  except  by  deed  {y)  ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  fact  that  an  easement  is  a  right  ap- 
purtenant to  land  which  can  be   let   for  short  periods 
without  a  deed  mates  any  difference.      During  the  argu- 
ment in  Mayfield  v.  Robinson  (s),  when  Wood  v.  Leadbiiter 
was  mentioned,  it  was  remarked,  "  There  the  question  was, 
■whether  a  right  of  way  could  be  created  by  the  unsealed 
instrument.     Whether  a  similar  right  once  created  may 
be  demised  by  such  an  instrument  is  a  different  point." 
Coleridge,  J.,  replied,  "  Being  an  incorporeal  hereditament 
it  could  not."     The  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
the  case  of   Wood  v.  Leadbiiter  (a)  was  also  very  express 
upon  the  point,  and  that  being  a  leading  case  respecting 
incorporeal  rights,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  Court: — "That  no  incorporeal  inheritance  affecting 

(j?)  16  C.  B.,  N.  S.  81.  pam,  ante,  p.  4. 

(y)  Duke    of    Somerset    v.  (a)  13   M.   &  W.   838;  14 

Fogwell,  5  B.  &  C.  875.  L.  J.,  Exch.  161.     iSee,  how- 

(s)  7  Q.  B.  J).  489.    See  also  ever,   Mitcalfe  v.    Westaway, 

per  Bayley,  J.,  in  the  passage  17  0.  B.,  N.  S.  658 ;  34  L.  J., 

cited  hrom  Hewlins  v.  Ship-  C.  P.  113. 
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Chap.  in.    land  can  either  be  created  or  tram/erred  otherwise  than  by 
^  '    ' deed  is  a  proposition  so  well  established  that  it  would  be 


mere  pedcuatxy  to  cite  authorities  in  its  support.     All  such 
inheritances  are  said  emphatically  to  lie  in  grant  and  not 
in  livery,  and  to  pass  by  mere  delivering  of  the  deed-     In 
aU  the  authorities  and  text-books  on  the  subject,  a  deed  is 
always  stated  or  assumed  to  be  indispensably  requisite. 
And  although  the  older  authorities  speak  of  incorporeal 
inheritances,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  principle 
does  not  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  interest  granted  or 
transferred,  but  on  the  nature  of   the  subject-matter:  a 
right  of  common,  for  instance,  which  is  a  profit  a  pretidre, 
or  a  right  of  way,  which  is  an  easement  or  right  in  nature 
of  an  easement,  can  no  more  be  granted  or  conveyed  for  life  or 
for  years  without  a  deed,  than  in  fee  simple."     If,  however, 
an  easement  is  granted  to  a  man  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
his  tenants,  occupiers  of  the  dominant  tenement,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  tenant,  though  not  holding  under 
a  deed,  would  be  entitled  to  use  the  easement ;  this,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  in  his  own  right,  but  in  right  of  his 
landlord,  and  if  he  was  obstructed  it  would  seem  that  he 
would  have  to  sue  in  his  landlord's  name  and  right,  and 
not  in  his  own,  for  the  easement  is  not  his. 

Repair  of  the  A  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with 
easement.  *^  easements,  and  which  being  somewhat  akin  to  the  mode 
of  user  of  these  rights  may  be  not  improperly  noticed  in 
this  place,  is  the  right  of  the  dominant  owner  to  repair 
the  servient  tenement  or  the  subject  of  the  easement, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  servient  tenement.  It  is  clear 
that  if  the  dominant  owner  has  no  right  to  repair  the 
servient  tenement  or  to  enter  that  tenement  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  subject  of  an  easement,  and  the 
servient  owner  will  not  do  it,  he  must  either  commit  a 
trespass  or  lose  his  easement.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  law  is  that  the  dominant  owner  may  enter  the  servient 
tenement  and  do  the  necessary  repairs,  and    that  the 
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servient  owner  is,  except  tinder  special  circumstances  (6), 

under   no  obligation  to  do  them  (c).      This    has    been 

understood  to  be  the   law  ever  since   the  old   case  of 

Pom/ret  v.  Ricroft  (</),  when  Twysden,  J.,  whose  opinion 

was  upheld  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  said  that  '*  when 

the  u^jr  of  a  thing  is   granted,    everything  is  granted 

by   which  the  grantee  may  have   and   enjoy  such  use, 

as  if  a  man  gives  me  a  licence  to  lay  pipes  of  lead  in 

his  land  to  convey  water  to  my  cistern,  I  may  afterwards 

enter  and  dig  the  land  to  mend  the  pipes,  though  the  soil 

belongs  to  another  and  not  to  me."     The  same  principle 

has  been  followed  in  more  recent  times,  both  in  cases  of 

rights  of  way,  public  and  private,  and  of  support  {e) ;  and 

it  even  extends  to  this,  that  if  a  person  has  an  easement 

he  may  enter  the  servient  tenement  and  put  the  subject 

of  the  easement  into  a  suitable  condition  for  the  exercise 

and  full  enjoyment  of  his  right,  even  though  it  was  not  at 

the  time  of  the  grant  and  has  never  been  in  that  state 

before  (/),  unless  the  instrument  by  which  the  right  is 

granted  shows  an  intention  that  no  alteration  shall  be 

made,  and  that  the  right  is  to  be  used  in  the  best  way  it 

can  as  things  then  exist. 


Chap.  III. 
Sect.  1. 


{b)  B.  H,  Buckley  and  Sons 
V.  N.  Buckley  and  Sons,  L.  B., 
(1898)  2  Q.  B.  608 ;  67  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  953. 

(c)  Though  the  dominant 
owner  may  enter  the  servient 
tenement  and  repair  the  sub- 
ject of  the  easement,  there  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  obliga- 
tion on  him  to  keep  it  in 
repair.  There  may,  however, 
be  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  his  right  of  user 
from  which  a  duty  to  repair  is 
cast  upon  him  by  law,  as,  for 
instance,  a  right  to  use  a  drain 
may  involve  a  duty  to  keep 
the  drain  in  repair,  that  no 


nuisance  may  arise  to  the 
servient  owner.  Humphreys 
V.  Cousins,  L.  E.,  2  C.  P.  6. 
239 ;  46  L.  J.,  C.  P.  438. 

{d)  1  Wms.  Saund.  p.  565, 
ed.  1871. 

(tf)  Hamilton  v.  Vestry  of 
St.  George,  Hanover  Square, 
L.  E.,  9  a  B.  42 ;  43  L.  J., 
M.  C.  41.  Gerrardy,  Cooke, 
2  B.  &  P.,  N.  C.  109.  Cole- 
beck  V.  Girdlers*  Company, 
L.  E.,  1  a  B.  D.  234;  45 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  225. 

(/)  Newcomen  v.  Coulson, 
L.E.,  5Ch.D.  133;  46  L.  J., 
Ch.  459. 
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Chap.  III. 
Sect.  1. 

Obstruction 
preveuting 
access  to  sub- 
ject of  ease- 
ment for 
repair. 


The  right  to  enter  on  the  servient  tenement  to  repair 
the  subject  of  the  easement  gives  rise  to  another  right 
which  is  requisite  to  enable  the  dominant  owner  to  do  the 
repairs — namely,  a  right  to  prevent  the  servient  owner 
doing  anything  which  will  hinder  him  from  getting  at  the 
thing  to  be  repaired,  or  in  any  other  way  hindering  him 
from  repairing  it.  This  right  is  necessarily  one  of  a  very 
extensive,  and  it  may  be  of  a  very  onerous,  character,  but 
still  it  is  one  which  will  be  maintained  by  the  law,  as 
without  it  the  right  to  enter  and  repair  would  be  or  might 
be  rendered  useless,  and  the  easement  might  be  altogether 
destroyed.  A  right  of  this  kind  was  before  the  Court  in 
the  case  of  Goodhart  v.  Hyett  (g),  A  spring  of  water  had 
for  many  years  been  made  to  supply  a  house  at  a  distance 
by  means  of  a  pipe.  The  house  and  the  land  under 
which  the  pipe  ran  had  become  the  properties  of  different 
owners,  and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  owner  of  the 
house  had  as  an  easement  a  right  to  draw  water  through 
the  pipe.  Together  with  this  right  he  had,  according  to 
the  principle  explained  above,  a  right,  when  neoessary, 
to  enter  the  land  under  which  the  pipe  was,  to  repair 
the  pipe.  The  owner  of  the  land  began  to  build  a  house 
over  the  pipe,  and  the  dominant  owner  sued  to  restrain 
him  from  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  if  the  house  was 
built  it  would  be  impossible,  or,  at  all  events,  not  reason- 
ably practicable,  for  him  to  get  at  it.  The  Court  restrained 
the  owner  of  the  land  from  proceeding  with  the  building. 


Section  2. 


Sect.  2. — On  the  Extent  and  Mode  of  Uaer  of  Particular 

Easements. 

The  foregoing  remarks  relative  to  the  Extent  and  Mode 
of  User  of  Easements  apply  to  easements  and  natural 
rights  of  all  kinds ;  but  there  are  principles  of  law  which 


i^g)  L.  R,  25  Ch.  D.  182;  53  L.  J.,  Ch.  219. 
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relate  exclusively  to  particular  easements,  and  which,  from    Chap.  ni. 

their   nature,  are  inapplicable    to    elements  generally. '_!!1_ 

These  wiU  be  considered  in  the  present  section. 

AIR. 

It   has  been  explained   that  every  landowner  has  a  Purity  of  air. 
natural  right  to  purity  of  air— that  is,  that  the  air  which 
natiirally  flows  to  his  land  shall  not  be  rendered  impure  as 
it  passes  over  the  soil  of  other  persons.     When  this  subject 
was  considered,  the  extent  and  limit  of  the  right  were  neces- 
sarily noticed  at  the  same  time,  and  there  remains  nothing 
to  add  as  to  that  in  this  place.     It  was  then  explained 
that  the  right  is  not  that  the  air  shall  always  be  suffered 
to  remain  in  an  absolutely  pure  state,  but  that  it  shall 
not  be  rendered,  to  an  important  degree,  less  compatible 
with  the  physical  comfort  of  human  existence.     It  is 
obvious  that  a  right  that  air  should  in  no  degree  be  polluted, 
would  necessarily  put  an  end  to  many  of  the  ordinary 
occupations  of  mankind,  occupations  which  are  essential 
for  the  common  welfare  of  man ;  each  individual  is,  con- 
sequently, bound  by  law  to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of 
inconvenience  that  the  general  good  of  the  public  may  be 
secured  (A). 

LIGHT. 

The  extent  of  prescriptive  rights  is  always  more  or  less  Extent  of 
diflBcult  to  determine,  for  it  has  to  be  determined  by  the  J7^^^  ^ 
accustomed  user,  and  difficulty  sometimes  arises  from  the 
circumstances  that  the  user  has  varied,  more  or  less,  during 
the  prescriptive  period,  and  that  the  extent  and  mode  of 
the  user  may  not  have  been  altogether  known  to  the 
servient  owner.  According  to  the  more  recent  decisions, 
variation  of  the  mode  of  user  of  light  accustomed  to  enter 
a  window  is  not  so  material  as  an  element  for  determining 
the  extent  of  the  right — that  is,  the  amount  of  light  a 

(A)  See  anicj  Chapter  I.  p.  49.     8ee  also/?©*/,  Chapter  IV., 
{Section  2,  "Am," 
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Chap.  in.  dominant  owner  is  entitled  to — as  variation  in  the  mode 
of  user  is  in  the  case  of  other  easements.  In  the  case  of 
light  the  servient  owner  may  have  .known  that  light 
passing  over  his  soil  entered  a  particular  window,  but  he 
may  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  light  was  used  when  it  entered  the  house;  it  may 
have  been  used  merely  to  light  a  closet  or  cellar,  or  it 
may  have  been  used  for  a  clerk's  office,  or  for  the  delicate 
process  of  sampling  silks,  and  the  amount  of  light  which 
is  sufficient  for  one  purpose  may  be  wholly  inadequate  for 
another.  It  may  now,  however,  be  taken  as  decided  that 
even  though  this  is  the  case,  and  though  the  light  may 
have  been  used  for  some  special  purpose  requiring  a  pecu- 
liarly fine,  strong,  or  direct  light,  this  cannot  affect  the 
extent  of  the  right  of  the  dominant  owner. 

I.  When  ac-  The  general  rule  which  may  be  deduced  from  the 
prescripUon.  reported  cases  seems  to  be,  that  a  prescriptive  right  to 
light  is  a  right  to  that  amount  of  light  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  enter  a  window  during  the  whole  of  the 
prescriptive  period,  irrespectively  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  may  actually  have  been  used ;  but  this  is  subject  to 
some  modification  with  respect  to  the  right  of  a  neighbour 
to  build  if  he  does  not  unduly  obstruct  the  light  so  as  to 
render  the  amount  left  to  a  sensible  degree  less  fit  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  business  or  occupation.  In  the  case  of 
Yateti  V.  Jack  (j),  which  was  a  suit  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  obstruction  of  light  by  raising  the  height  of  build- 
ings, the  plaintiffs  gave  evidence  to  prove  that  their  ware- 
house would  be  materially  darkened,  and  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  business  so  well,  especially 
when  judging  samples,  as  they  had  been  accustomed :  the 
defendant,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  evidence  to  prove  that 
no  material  injury  would  be  done  to  the  plaintiffs,  and, 
particularly,  that  there  would  be  ample  light  for  the  busi- 
ness carried  on  by  them ;  in  fact,  that  the  screening  off  of 

{J)  L.  E.,  1  Ch.  Ap.  295  j  35  L.  J.,  Ch.  639. 
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the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  would  be  a  positive  advantage.    Chap.  in. 
Lord  Cranworth,  L.  C,  in  his  judgment,  said :  "  On  behalf      ^^^'  ^' 
of  the  defendant  there  are  a  great  number  of  witnesses, 
merchants  and  vendors,  engaged  in  business  similar  to  that 
of  the  plaintiffs,  who  give  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that 
even  after  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  there 
will  be  ample  light  for  enabling  the  plaintiffs  to  conduct 
their  business  as  ^eU  as  they  did  formerly.     Some  of  them 
go   80  far  as  to  say  that,  for  the  purpose  of  sampliug,  a 
strong  direct  light  is  not  desirable,  and  that  the  erection  of 
the  new  building,  by  screening  the  sun's  rays,  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  light  admitted  to  the  plaintiffs'  windows. 
The  evidence  satisfies  me  that,  for  some  purposes  of  their 
trade,  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  exclude  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  that,  in  what  is  called  sampling,  a  sub- 
dued light  may  be  better  than  direct  sunlight.     But  this 
is  not  the  question.     It  is  comparatively  an  easy  thing  to 
shade  off  a  too-powerful  glare  of  sunshine,  but  no  adequate 
substitute  can  be  found  for  a  deficient  supply  of  daylight ; 
and  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  evidence  of  the  trade 
witnesses  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion,  as  did  the  evidence  of  the  architects,  that 
the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  will  materially  interfere 
with  the  quantity  of  light  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
plaintiffs  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.     I  desire,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  the  plaintiffs 
would  have  no  right  to  an  injunction  unless  the  obstruc- 
tion of  light  were  such  as  to  be  injurious  to  them  in  the 
trade  in  which  they  are  now  engaged.     The  right  conferred 
or  recognized  by  the  statute  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  71,  is  an 
nbsolate  indefeasible  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  light 
without  reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
used.     Therefore,  even  if  the  evidence  satisfies  me,  which 
it  does  not,  that  for  the  purposes  of  their  present  business 
a  strong  light  is  not  necessary,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  will 
still  have  sufficient  light  remaining,  I  should  not  think 
the  defendant  had  established  his  defence  unless  he  had 
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Chap.  III.  shown  that,  for  "whatever  purpose  the  plaintiffs  might  wish 
'  to  enjoy  the  light,  there  would  be  no  material  interfereiice 
with  it."  This  view  of  the  law  was  confirmed  by  the  subee- 
quent  decisions  in  the  oases  of  The  National  Proviticial  Plate 
Glass  Insurance  Company  v.  The  Provincial  Assurance  Com- 
pany  (ik)  and  Moore  v.  Hall  {l)y  and  Warren  v.  Broicn  in 
the  Coui't  of  Appeal  (tn).  But  some  modification  of  th6 
principle  of  these  decisions  has  been  enunciated  by  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Colls  v. 
Home  and  Colonial  Stores  (n),  in  which  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Warren  v.  Broicn  was  disapproved. 
The  principle  of  that  decision  is  that,  though  the  measure 
of  a  right  to  light  is  the  amount  which  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  enter  a  window,  the  right  of  neighbours  to 
build  has  to  be  regarded  also ;  and  if  sufficient  light  be 
left  for  ordinary  purposes  and  the  obstructing  building  is 
not  so  near  as  to  be  a  nuisance,  building  is  not  to  be  pre- 
vented in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  requirements 
of  the  dominant  owner,  or  because  some  slight  diminution 
of  the  light  is  the  result. 

II.  When  ao-  Questions  as  to  the  extent  of  rights  to  light  which  have 
m^t^  ^y  been  acquired  by  grant  have  been  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
there  is  but  little  authority  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  see  why  such  questions  should  not  be  as 
frequent  as  those  which  relate  to  prescriptive  rights,  unless 
the  reason  is  that  rights  to  light  are  less  frequently 
acquired  by  grant  than  by  prescription.  But,  nevertheless, 
such  questions  may  at  any  time  arise,  and  Mellish,  L.  J., 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  right 
to  light  acquired  by  grant,  express  or  implied,  is  precisely 
the  same  as  if  the  right  were  acquired  by  prescription  (p). 

(k)  L.  R,  6  Ch.  D.  757 ;  46      15 ;  71  L.  J.,  K.  B.  12. 
L.  J.,  Ch.  871.  (n)  L.  R.,  (1904)  A.  C.  179. 

(/)  L.  R,  3  Q.  B.  D.  178;     q^^^IJ""'^  ""'  ^^'''^'  ^ 
47  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  334.  ' ^^^  '^.^^^'^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 

(m)  L.  R,  (1902)  1  K.  B.      6  Oh.  Ap.  p.  813. 
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This  no  doubt  is  bo,  but  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  riffht    Chap.  in. 

a  different  measure  must  necessarily  be  used  in  the  two        ^^  '   ' 

eases.     The  extent  of  a  prescriptive  right  must  be  measured 
by  the  accustomed  enjoyment — that  is,  the  right  is  to  have 
the  same  amount  of  light  which  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
entering  a  window  during  the  twenty  years'  prescriptive- 
enjoyment,  regardless,  in  ordinary  cases,  of  the  use  to 
which  the  light  has  been  put ;  but  in  a  case  where  the  right 
has  been  acquired  by  grant — ^f  or  instance,  when  a  man  has 
sold  a  house,  reserving  the  adjoining  land  over  which  the 
light  passes  to  the  windows  of  the  house,  when  there  would 
l>e  an  implied  grant  of  right  to  light — it  is  obvious  that 
this  measure  cannot  be  used,  for  the  house  may  not  have 
been  built  for  twenty  years.     What  then  in  such  a  case  is 
the  measure  of  the  right  ?    Doubtless  it  is  the  amount  of 
light  that  entered  the  windows  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made,  or  is  presumed  to  have  been  made — that  is,  in  the 
instance  given  above,  at  the  time  the  owner  of  the  house 
sold  it.     But  the  circumstances  under  which  the  grant  was 
made,  even  though  an  implied  grant,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration;  for  instance,  an  implied  grant  by  a  railway 
company  of  a  house  on  surplus  land  would  be  subject  to 
their  right  to  obstruct  the  light  if  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  railway  (q),  and  any  particular  use  to  which  the 
right  may  possibly  be  put,  or  for  which  the  buildings  are 
adapted  from  situation  or  otherwise  which  would  require 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  light,  may  affect  the  ques- 
tion (;•),  and  there  may  be  something  in  the  deed  of  grant 
showing  that  that  particular  use  was  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  parties  when  the  grant  was  made,  or  that  the  build- 
ings were  disposed  of  for  that  purpose. 

A  right  to  have  light  unobstructed  cannot  be  suddenly  Eolarging 
enlarged  bv  ancient  windows  being  increased  in  size  or  by  }^^  ^^?'  ^' , 

o  ►  o  J    increaHixig  the 

number  ojf 

(y)  Myers  V.   CalUrson,  L.  (r)   Corhett  v.  Jonas,  L.  E.,  Endows. 

R,  43  Ch.  D.  470  ;  69  L.  J.,      (1892)  3  Ch.  137 ;  62  L.  J., 
Ch.  315.  Ch.  43. 
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Chap.  in.  new  windows  being  opened,  for  no  man  can  by  any  act  of 
^  '  '  his  own  impose  a  new  burden  on  his  neighbour.  Such  an 
alteration  may  confer  an  increased  or  additional  right  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  but  this  is  in  reality  not  an 
increase  of  the  original,  but  an  acquisition  of  a  new 
right  («).  The  opening  of  new  or  enlargement  of  ancient 
windows  is,  however,  no  wTongful  act  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  a  house,  and  it  does  not  in  any  way  affect  his 
original  right  to  light;  but  the  servient  owner  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ordinary  right  to  build  on  his  own  land, 
erect  something  to  block  up  the  new  windows  (^),  but  he 
may  not,  while  blocking  up  the  new  windows,  obstruct  the 
ancient  lights. 

Altering  and  As  the  extent  of  a  right  to  light  is  not  to  be  measured 
condition^f  ^  ^7  ^^®  ^®®  ^^  which  the  light  has  been  put,  or  by  the  limit 
windows.  to  the  amount  of  light  admitted  through  an  ancient 
window,  in  consequence  of  the  substance  in  the  window 
being  thick  glass  or  thin,  or  otherwise,  and  as  the  substi- 
tion  of  one  substance  in  the  window  for  another  cannot 
increase  the  burden  on  the  servient  tenement,  the  owner  of 
ancient  windows  may  alter  and  improve  their  condition  in 
any  way  he  pleases  in  order  to  make  them  admit  a  greater 
amount  of  light  through  the  ancient  apertures,  and  he  will 
be  entitled  to  the  light  so  acquired.  It  was  held  in  an  old 
cose  at  Nisi  Prius  that,  if  partial  light  only  has  been 
accustomed  to  enter  ancient  windows  by  reason  of  blinds 
sloping  upwards  in  front  of  the  windows,  the  measore  of 
the  right  to  light  is  the  quantity  of  light  which  has  been 
accustomed  to  enter  the  windows  when  so  blinded,  and 
that  on  removal  of  the  blinds  the  servient  owner  would  be 
justified  in  obstructing  the  additional  amount  of  light 

(«)   Cooper  V.  Huhbuck,  30  518. 

Beav.  160;  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  123.  {t)  Cooper  v.  Hubbuck,  30 

Martin  v.  Goble,  1  Camp.  320.  Beav.  160 ;  31  L.  J.,  Ch,  123. 

Lanfranchi  v.   Mackenziey  L.  Tapling  v.  Jones^  11  H.  L.  C. 

E.,  4  Eq.  421  ;  36  L,  J.,  Ch.  290 ;  31  L.  J.,  C.  P.  342. 
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thereby  aoquired  («) ;  but  the  more  modem  case  of  Turner  v.    Chap,  m, 
Spooner  (v)  has  established  a  different  rule.     In  that  case 
the  plaintifi  was  possessed  of  two  ancient  windows,  one  of 
which  had  always  been  painted  white  on  the  inside,  and 
was  protected  with  iron  bars,  and  both  the  windows  were 
made  with  heavy  frames  and  small  casements  in  leaden 
lattices,  and  they  only  opened  partially.     The  plaintiff,  to 
improve   his  windows,  removed   the  heavy  frames  and 
casements,  and  inserted  plate  glass  in  light  frames,  making 
the  "Windows  to  open  wide.     The  defeudants  thereupon 
erected  a  wooden  frame  in  their  yard  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  ancient  lights,  resembling  windows,  and  glazed  with 
opaque  dark-coloured  glass,  and  thereby  prevented  any 
more  light  than  had  been  customary  entering  the  windows. 
A  bill  was  filed  by  the  plaintiff  to  restrain  the  erection  of 
the  glazed  frame.      The  defendants  contended  that  they 
were  entitled  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  light  enjoyed 
through  the  altered  windows  to  the  amount  admitted 
through  the  old  casements ;  but  the  Vice-Chancellor  would 
not  agree  to  that  proposition,  for,  said  he,  if  a  person 
possesses  ancient  lights,  and  without  altering  them  can 
acquire  an  inci  eased  degree  of  light  and  air,  he  is  entitled 
to  such  acquisition,  without  giving  a  right  to  the  occupier 
of  the  servient  tenement  to  say  that  that  is  a  new  ease- 
ment, and  it  appeared  to  him  that  with  respect  to  the 
alteration   of  the  wood  or  framework,   or  the  mode   of 
glazing  or  the  thickness  of  the  bars,  as  distinguished  from 
the  aperture  itself,  it  was  competent  for  the  plaiutiff  to 
make  any  such  alterations  without  it  being  said  that  he 
was  doing  that  which  might  result  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
new  easement. 

(u)  Cotterell  v.  Griffiths^  4  Esp.  69.     So  also  in  Martin  v. 
Gohle,  1  Camp.  320. 
(r)  1  Dr.  &  8m.  467  ;  30  L.  J.,  Ch.  801. 
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Chap.  m. 
0^^'  ^'  SUPPORT. 

But  few  remarks  are  required  relative  to  the  extent  of 
the  natural  right  of  support,  which  has  been  explained  to 
be  the  right  to  which  landowners  are  by  law  entitled  that 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  their  land  in  its  natural  oonditi9ii 
shall  not  be  disturbed  by  the  removal  of  the  adjacent  and 
Natural  right  subjacent  means  of  support.  This  right  is  absolute  and 
,ui£mSed.  unlimited,  and  if  the  means  of  support  are  remoTed, 
whereby  the  land  is  made  to  sink,  the  person  removing 
the  same  is  responsible  for  damage  caused ;  and  this  is  the 
case  even  though  the  removal  was  effected  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  although  minerals  have  been  excavated  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  where  mines  are  situate. 
This  subject  was  fully  examined  and  discussed  in  the  case 
of  Humphries  v.  Brogden  {w)^  in  which,  in  addition  to  lay- 
ing down  the  above-mentioned  rule  of  law,  the  Court  said : 
"We  likewise  think  that  the  rule  giving  the  right  of 
support  to  the  surface  upon  the  minerals  in  the  absence  of 
any  express  grant,  reservation  or  covenant,  must  be  laid 
down  generally,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
strata  or  the  diflBculty  of  propping  up  the  surface,  or  the 
comparative  value  of  the  surface  and  the  minerals.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  principle  upon  which  qualifications 
could  be  added  to  the  rule,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce 
them  would  lead  to  uncertainty  and  litigation."  .... 
"  Something  has  been  said  of  a  right  of  reasonable  support 
for  the  surface,  but  we  cannot  measure  out  degrees  to 
which  the  right  may  extend,  and  the  only  reasonable 
support  is  that  which  wUl  support  the  surface  from  sub- 
sidence and  keep  it  securely  at  its  ancient  and  natural 
level."  These  principles  being  established  as  law,  an  im- 
portant question  arises  in  oases  where  the  soil  is  of  such  a 

(tr)  12  Q.  B.  739 ;  20  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  362  :  in  House  of  Lords, 
Q.  B.  10.  Rowhotham  v.  Wil-  8  H.  L.  C.  348 ;  30  L  J.,  a 
ton,  6  E.  &  B.  739 ;  25  L.  J.,      B.  49. 
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nature  that  it  is  impossible  to  excavate  any  of  the  minerals  Chap.  in. 
-without  causing  a  subsidence  of  the  surface..  When  the  ^^^*  ^' 
soil  is  of  that  nature  and  the  surface  belongs  to  one  person 
and  the  subjacent  minerals  to  another — whose  interest  is 
to  be  sacrificed  P  Is  the  mine-owner  to  forbear  excavating 
his  minerals,  or  must  the  surface-owner  submit  to  imavoid- 
able  damage  P  It  has  been  held  that  in  such  an  event  the 
mine-owner  must  refrain  from  excavating  any  of  his 
minerals,  and  that  he  is  not  in  any  case,  except  by  special 
agreement,  justified  in  causing  the  surface-owner  any 
damage  (x). 

The  natural  right  to  support  being  of  the  absolute  and  Distance  to 
unqualified  nature  above  mentioned,  it  is  obvious  that  it  rfffht  eSonds. 
may  be  a  very  important  question  to  what  extent  in  point 
of  distance  from  the  dominant  tenement  this  right  extends. 
If  the  subsoil  and  adjacent  soil  consist  of  rock  or  other 
firm  substance,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  safe  to  excavate  in 
the  adjoiuing  soil  almost  or  quite  up  to  the  boundary  of 
the  dominant  tenement;  but  if  the  soil  consist  of  loose 
sand,  mud  or  other  unsound  material,  support  must  be 
needed  for  a  very  great  distance.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
as  the  natural  right  is  unlimited  in  other  respects,  so  it  is 
unUmited  in  point  of  distance,  and  that  it  may  extend  not 
merely  to  the  soil  of  the  adjoining  landowner,  but  to 
more  distant  estates  (y).  The  words  "  neighbouring  "  and 
*'  adjacent  "  are  commonly  used  with  reference  to  the  land 
subject  to  the  burden  of  support,  and  these  words  are  apt 
to  convey  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  servient  estate  must 
whoUy  belong  to  one  person — namely,  the  owner  of  the  land 
adjoining  the  dominant  tenement ;  but  this,  it  is  conceived, 
is  not  so,  and  that  these  words  are  used  to  mean  any  land 

(«)   Wakefield  v.  The  Duke  House  of  Lords,  L.  E.,  9  App. 

of  Buccleuch,   L.   R.,   4  Eq.  Cas.  286;  63  L.  J.,  0.  B.  257. 

613 ;  36  L.  J.,  Oh.  763.     Bell  (y)  Mayor  of  Birmingham 

V.  Love,  L.  R.,  10  Q.  B.  D.  v.  Allen,  L.  R.,  6  Ch.  D.  284  ; 

558 ;  52  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  290  :  in  46  L.  J.,  Ch.  673. 
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Ohap.  in. 
8eut.  2. 


required  to  afford  support,  whatever  the  width  of  the  strip 
may  be.  It  may  be  that  the  land  of  an  adjoining  owner 
is  only  a  narrow  strip  and  that  Bapi)ort  is  required  from 
subsoil  much  beyond  that.  It  would  be  very  unreasonable 
to  say  that  if  land  for  five  hundred  yards  belonged  to  one 
person  only  the  right  to  support  should  extend  to  that 
distance,  but  that  if  that  five  hundred  yards  should  be  cat 
up  into  building  plots  of  fifty  feet  each,  the  right  should 
then  become  limited  to  the  first  fifty.  The  natural  right 
to  support  must  be  in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  natural 
right  to  the  flow  of  water  of  a  stream,  which  is  not  limited 
to  a  right  against  the  adjoining  landowner  only  bat 
extends  to  any  number  of  successive  owners  up  the  water- 
course, whose  acts  may  affect  the  enjoyment  of  the  domi- 
nant owner  lower  down. 


Natural  right 
to  support 
modified  by 
agreement. 


The  strict  legal  right  to  unlimited  support  may,  of 
course,  be  modified,  as  it  frequently  is,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  by  private  agreement  (s).  A  grant  of  land, 
however,  with  a  reservation  of  the  subjacent  mines,  or 
with  a  reservation  of  the  mines  with  power  for  the  owner 
to  dig  and  get  the  minerals,  paying  for  all  damage  caused 
by  the  digging,  does  not  generally  deprive  the  surface 
owner  of  his  right  to  support,  but  whether  he  is  so 
deprived  or  not  depends  in  each  case  upon  the  terms  of 
the  grant  {a).  A  grant  of  upper  strata  of  coal  confers  on 
the  grantee,  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  to  the  contrary 
in  the  grant,  a  right  to  support  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 


(z)  Smith  V.  Darby f  L.  R., 
7  Q.  B.  716;  42  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
140.  Eadon  v.  Jejf cocky  L.  R., 
7  Exch.  379 ;  42  L.  J.,  Exch. 
36.  Aspden  v.  Seddon^  L.  R., 
10  Ch.  Ap.  394  ;  44  L.  J.,  Ch. 
359. 

(a)  Smart  v.  Morton^  5  E. 
&B.  30;  24  L.  J.,  as.  261. 


Harris  v.  Ryding^  5  M.  &  W. 
60;  8L.  J.,  N.  8.,  Exch.  181, 
Roberts  v.  Haines,  6  £.  &  B. 
643 ;  25  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  353 :  in 
Exchequer  Chamber^  7  E.  A 
B.  625 ;  27  L.  J.,  Exch.  49. 
Aspden  v.  Seddon,  on  appeal^ 
L.  R.,  1  Exch.  D.  496;  4 
L.  J.,  Exch.  353. 
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use  and  work  them.     The  degree  is  not  necessarily  the    Chap.  HI. 
same  as  for  surface  land  (6).  ^^^^'  ^' 


If  the  natural  right  to  support  for  land  is  limited  by  Limited  sup- 
Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  and  the  owner  of  sub-  5^din«. 
jaoent  mines  is  entitled  to  excavate  and  cause  subsidence 
of  the  surface,  a  similarly  limited  right  to  support  can 
alone  he  acquired  by  prescription  for  houses  erected  on  the 
surface  (c). 

When  speaking  of  easements  generally,  it  was  pointed  Obligation 

out  that  the  dominant  owner  has  a  right  to  enter  the  ser-  repair  a  sup- 

vient  tenement  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any  repairs  either  P°^^* 

to  that  tenement  or  to  the  subject  of  the  easement  therein 

that  may  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  his  enjoyment. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  again  to  discuss  the  subject 

at  length ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  question  of 

the  right  lately  arose  with  reference  to  the  easement  of 

support  for  one  building  from  another.     The  question  in 

the  case  had  reference  to  a  party  wall,  and  it  was  argued 

that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  covenant  to 

repair  the  wall  by  the  grantor  of  the  lease  of  the  dominant 

tenement  must  be  implied:   the   decision   of  the   Court, 

however,  was  against  any  implication  of  such  a  covenant, 

and  it  was  said  that  it  might  be  open  to  doubt  whether 

the  support  of  the  plaintiff's  house  by  the  party  wall  was, 

strictly  speaking,  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  or  not, 

but  assuming  that  the  right  of  support  in  that  case  was 

in  the  nature  of  an  easement  founded  on  implied  grant,  it 

was  well  established  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  repair 

on  the  part  of  the  servient  owner,  but  that  the  owner  of 

the  dominant  tenement  must  repair,  and  he  may  enter  on 

the  servient  tenement  for  that  purpose  ((/). 

{b)  MundvY.  The  Duke  of  362. 

Rutland^  L.  It.,  23  Oh.  D.  89.  {d)    Coleheck    v.     Gtrdlers' 

(c)  RowbothamY,  Wilsofij  6  Company,  L.  R.,  1  Q.  B.  D. 

E.  &  B.  593;  25  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  234 ;  46  L.  J.,  Q,  B.  225. 
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Chap.  in. 
Sect.  2.  WATBR. 


Limit  of  The  natural  rights  which  riparian  proprietors  have  in 

to  the  uwf      *^®  water  of  natural  streams  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
and  to  the       flicting  in  their  character,  for  while  all  have  a  right  to  the 
'  uninterrupted  flow  of  that  water,  all  have  a  right  to  use 
and  consume  it  as  it  flows  past  their  land,  and  the  result 
is  that  these  rights  are  limited  by  each  other ;  the  right 
to  the   uninterrupted  flow  of   water  is  not  a  right  that 
the  water  shall  be  absolutely  and  wholly  uninterrupted, 
but  that  the  water  shall  not  be  materially  diminished  in 
quantity  by  user  by  other  riparian  proprietors ;   and,  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  right  of  the  latter  is  not  that  thej 
may  use  the  whole  or  even  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
water,  but   only  that   they  may  make  a  reasonable  use 
of  it  on  their  riparian  land,  having  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  other  persons  who  have  land  lower  down  the 
stream  (c). 

Use  of  water.  The  right  to  use  the  water  of  streams  is  generally  said 
to  be  a  right  to  a  reasonable  use  of  the  water,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  line  to  define  the  extent 
of  this  right ;  but  the  very  use  of  this  word  "reasonable" 
has  given  rise  to  questions  as  to  what  kind  of  user  oan 
be  so  described.  In  the  case  of  The  Medway  Natigation 
Company  v.  The  Earl  of  Romney  (/),  it  was  held  that 
the  abstraction  of  water  from  a  flomug  stream  to  supply 
a  gaol  or  lunatic  asylum  was  a  purpose  more  extensive 
than  any  to  which  a  riparian  owner  has  a  right  to  apply 
the  water ;  and  in  the  case  of  The  WiIU  and  Berks  Canal 
Navigation  Company  v.  The  Swindon  Watencorks  Com- 
pany {g)j  James,  L.  J.,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  the 

(tf)    Embrey    v.     Owen,    6  (/)  9  C.  B.,  N.  S.  575 ;  30 

Exch.  353 ;  20  L.  J.,  Exch.  L.  J.,  C.  P.  236. 

212.      Wright  v.    Howard,   1  (y)  L.  E.,  9  Ch.  Ap.  451 ; 

Sim.  &  St.  190 ;  1  L.  J.,  Oh.  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  393;  in  Hotut 

94.  of  Lords,  L.  R.,  7  E.  &  I.  Ap. 
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use  and  diversion  of  a  stream  to  supply  a  town  with  water    Chap.  m. 
is  not  a  purpose  for  which  a  riparian  proprietor  is  entitled      ^  '   ' 
to  take  the  water  from  its  natural  course. 

The  reasonableness  of  the  mode  of  using  water  may  be  Extent  of 
considered,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  J^te. 
user,  as  the  supplying  a  gaol  or  lunatic  asylum,  or  the 
watering  of  cattle,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  riparian  estate  to  be  supplied ;  for  if  a  riparian  estate 
is  of  great  extent  and  stretches  far  away  from  the  river's 
banks,  are  riparian  rights  incident  to  the  whole  of  the 
estate,  simply  because  the  whole  of  the  land  belongs  to 
one  person,  who  happens  to  be  the  owner  of  a  portion  of 
the  river's  banks,  or  are  they  limited  to  a  part  of  the  land 
nearest  to  the  stream  P    It  may  very  well  happen  that  a 
riparian  proprietor  owns  an  estate  of  10,000  acres  which 
abuts  on  a  stream  for  100  feet  only.    Is  the  whole  of  that 
estate  dothed  with  riparian  rights  by  reason  of  this  trifling 
abutment  on  the  stream,  or  if  not,  for  what  distance  from 
the  stream  is  the  estate  so  clothed?     This  question  is 
likely  only  to  arise  with  reference  to  the  riparian  right  to 
take  water  for  use  and  consumption  on  the  riparian  land ; 
for,  with  regard  to  the  other  riparian  rights,  the  extent  of 
the  riparian  estate  can,  it  is  apprehended,  be  a  matter  of  no 
importance;  but,  to  answer  the  question,  it  would  seem 
that  riparian  rights  are  incident  to  the  whole  riparian 
estate,  of  whatever  size  it  may  be,  but  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  are  so  limited  that  other  riparian  proprietors 
may  not  be  subjected  to  injury  from  undue  use  of  the 
water.    In  the  case  of  Embreyv.  Owen  (A),  Parke,  B.,  when 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  said : 
"In  the  above-cited  c€we  of  Wood  v.  Waud,  it  was  observed, 
that  in  England  it  is  not  clear  that  a  user  to  that  extent " 
(that  is,  to  the  extent  allowed  in  America  and  France) 

697  ;    45    L.    J.,    Ch.    638  ;      583. 

Itoberis   v.    Otoyrfai  District  (A)  6  Exoh.  p.  371;  20  L. 

Council,  L.  E.,  (1899)  1  Ch.      J.,  Exch.  p.  217. 
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Chap.  III.     "  would  be  permitted ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  lay  down  that 

'      it  would  in  every  ease  be  deemed  a  lawful  enjoyment  of 

the  water  if  it  was  again  returned  into  the  river  with  no 
other  diminution  than  that  which  was  caused  by  the 
absorption  and  evaporation  attendant  on  the  irrigation  of 
the  lands  of  the  adjoining  proprietor.  This  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
could  not  be  permitted  that  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  many 
thousand  acres  of  porous  soil  abutting  on  one  part  of  the 
stream  could  be  permitted  to  irrigate  them  continually  by 
canals  and  drains,  and  to  cause  a  serious  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  water,  though  there  was  no  other  loss  to  the 
natural  stream  than  that  arising  from  the  necessary  ab- 
sorption and  evaporation  of  the  water  employed  for  that 
purpose  ;  on  the  other  hand,  one's  common  sense  would  be 
shocked  by  supposing  that  a  riparian  owner  could  not  dip 
a  watering-pot  into  the  stream  in  order  to  water  his  garden, 
or  allow  his  family  or  his  cattle  to  drink  it.  It  is  entirely 
a  question  of  degree,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed  impos- 
sible, to  define  precisely  the  limits  which  separate  the 
reasonable  and  permitted  use  of  the  stream  from  its 
wrongful  application ;  but  there  is  often  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  a  particular  case  falls  within  the  per- 
mitted limits  or  not." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  few  cases  have  been 
reported  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  riparian  estates, 
on  or  over  which  water  may  be  used,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
think  that  no  questions  have  arisen  on  this  point.  There 
is,  however,  a  reported  case  that  should  be  noticed  before 
leaving  the  subject,  viz.,  The  Earl  of  Sandtrich  v.  The  Great 
Northern  Railicay  Company  («'),  in  which  Bacon,  V.-C,  held 
that  the  company,  as  riparian  proprietors  of  a  stream,  were 
entitled  to  take  water  to  supply  their  engines.  Now,  as 
the  engines  were  not  designed  to  work  only  close  to  t^e 
stream,  but  on  any  part  of  the  railway,  the  whole  of  the 

(0  49  L.  J.,  Ch.  225. 
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Great  Northern  Railway  system  must  be  regarded  as  con-    Chap.  TH. 

stituting  the  riparian  estate  if  this  decision  was  right ;  for  *_ ' 

riparian  rights  only  entitle  the  proprietor  to  use  the  water 
for  the  benefit  of  and  in  connection  with  the  riparian 
estate,  and  the  engines  might  use  the  water  anywhere 
ihey  travelled.  The  decision  has,  however,  recently  been 
disapproved  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  McCartney 
▼.  Londonderry  and  Lough  Sicilly  Railway  Company  [it). 

Of  late  a  distinction  has  grown  up  with  reference  to  the  Ordinazy 
natural  right  to  use  the  water  of  streams  between  ordinary  o^nary^uae. 
and  extraordinary  use.     This  distinction  was  first  made  by 
Lord  Kingsdown.     In  the  case  of  Miner  v.  Giimotir{j), 
which  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from  Lower 
Canada,  Lord  Kingsdown,  who  said  that  in  this  particular 
there  was  no  material  distinction  between  the  French  law 
prevailiog  in  Lower  Canada  and  the  English  law,  stated 
the  law  in  these  terms :  "  By  the  general  law  applicable 
to  running  streams  every  riparian  proprietor  has  a  right  to 
what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  use  of  the  water  flowing 
past  his  land, — for  instance,  to  the  reasonable  use  of  the 
water  for  his  domestic  purposes  and  for  his  cattle, — and 
this  without  regard  to  the  effect  which  such  use  may  have 
in  case  of  a  deficiency  upon  proprietors  lower  down  the 
stream.     But  further,  he  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  it  for 
any  purpose,  or  what  may  be  deemed  the  extraordinary 
use  of  it,  provided  that  he  does  not  thereby  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  other  proprietor  either  above  or  below  him. 
Subject  to  this  condition  he  may  dam  up  the  stream  for 
the  purpose  of  a  mill,  or  divert  the  water  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation.   But  he  has  no  right  to  interrupt  the  regular 
flow  of  the  stream  if  he  thereby  interferes  with  the  lawful 
use  of  the  water  by  other  proprietors  and  inflicts  upon 
them  a  sensible  injury."     The  distinction   between  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  use  of  water  was  subsequently 

(tt)  Noted  in  Law  Times  of     reported  in  Law  Beports. 
May  2l8t,  1904,  but  not  yet         (J)  12  Moore,  P.  C.  p.  156. 
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Qhap.  III.    adopted  by  Brett,  M.  E.,  who  went  a  step  farther  than 
.  ^'       Lord  KiDgsdown,  and  showed  that  a  user  that  would  he 

extraordinarj  in  one  place  might  be  ordinary  in  another, 
owing  to  the  surrounding  circumstanoes ;  and  also  that, 
owing  to  changes  in  the  locality,  or  otherwise,  a  user  that 
at  one  time  would  be  considered  extraordinary  would  at 
another  be  deemed  ordinary.     His  Lordship  said  (aooording 
to  the  report  in  the  Law  Journal) :  "  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether,   assuming    the    defendants    to   be 
riparian  owners,  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  recover.    It 
is  suggested  that  they  are  so  entitled,  even  though  the 
defendants  are  riparian  owners,  because  the  use  of  the 
water  of  this  river  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  an  extra- 
ordinary use  of  the  water  within  the  definition  given  by 
Lord  Eangsdown  in  Miner  v.  Gilmoiu\  and  therefore  that 
it  does  not  signify  whether  the  use  of  the  water  wm 
reasonable  or  not,  because  the  defendants  would  in  such  a 
case  be  bound  so  to  use  the  water  as  not  to  send  it  on  to 
another  riparian  proprietor  sensibly  diminished  in  either 
quantity  or  quality.     If  I  were  clear  that  the  use  of  the 
water  by  the  defendants  was  an  extraordinary  use  within 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  Kingsdown,  I  might  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  case  on  that  footing ;  but  the 
argument  for  the  defendant  strikes  me  as  forcible,  and  I 
agree  that  it  is  impossible  to  negative  the  proposition  that 
a  use  which  may  at  one  time  have  been  extraordinary) 
may  by  changes    in  the    condition    of    things    become 
ordinary,  and  that  a  use  of  water  which  might  be  extra- 
ordinary in  an   agricultural  district  may  not  be  extra- 
ordinary in   a  manufacturing    district;   and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  hold  that  in  such  a  district,  where  the  use 
of  water  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  or  of  irrigation  has 
become  obsolete,  the  use  of   water   for   manufacturing 
purposes  may  not  be  an  ordinary  use  "  {k), 

{k)  Ormerod  v.  lodmorden  Joint  Stock  Mill  C6mpani/t  ^2 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  p.  450 ;  L.  R.,  11  Q.  B.  D.  p.  168. 
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It  muBt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  natural  right  to  take    Chap.  HE., 
water  from  streams,  is  a  right  only  to  take  it  for  purposes  ^' 

of    utiKty  and    for   purposes  beneficial  to  the    riparian  ^^^'^J^^^* 
estate  (/),  and  what  extent  of  land  is  to  be  included  in  utility  aod 
the  term  riparian  estate  for  this  purpose  has  already  been  J^^^^^* 
oonsidered.     Various  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  held  estate. 
that  a  riparian  proprietor  may  use  the  water  of  a  stream 
will  therefore  be  considered  next;  and  first,  the  case  of  The 
Earlof  Sandtcick  v.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  (ni) 
must  again  be  noticed,  as  that  case  not  only  touches  the 
question  how  far  a  riparian  estate  may  extend,  but  also 
the   question  what  the  nature  of  the  user  on  the  estate 
may  be  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  the  right.     Upon 
the   strength  of   their  title  as  riparian  proprietors  the 
Company  took  water  from  a  stream  to  supply  their  loco- 
motive engines ;  and  a  lower  riparian  proprietor  disputed 
their  right  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  a  riparian  pro- 
prietor is  only  entitled  to  take  water  for  the  purposes  of 
the  riparian  estate,  and  that  the  user  could  not  be  regarded 
in  that  light.     Independently  of  the  question  which  is 
reported  to  haye  been  raised  whether  the  user  was  on  the 
riparian  estate  at  all — as  it  was  the  nature  of  the  engines 
to   travel  great  distances,   which  involved  the  question 
whether  the  whole  railway  system  composed  the  riparian 
estate— there  is  the  natural  question  how  the  user  cotdd  be 
regarded  as  beneficial  to  or  for  the  purposes  of  the  riparian 
estate.     Without  doubt  it  was  beneficial  to  and  for  the 
purposes  of  the  company,  the  owners  of  the  estate,  but 
was  it  beneficial  to  the  estate  itself  ?    Locomotive  engines 
differ  from  fixed  machinery  in  a  mill  in  this  respect :  the 
mill  is  a  part  of  the  land,  and  therefore  of  the  riparian 
estate ;  but  locomotive  engines  are  mere  movable  property, 
in  no  way  a  part  of  or  fixed  to  the  land  over  which  they 
run.     No  easement  or  natural  right  can  therefore  be  ap- 

(V)  Lord  Norhury  v.  Kitchin,  3  F.  &  F.  292. 
{m)  49  L.  J.,  Ch.  225. 
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Chap.  in.    purtenant  to  them,  and  the  user  in  their  boilers  can  scarce!  v 
Sect.  2.  . 
L_!^ be  considered  a  user  for  the  benefit  or  purposes  of  the 

land.     Nevertheless,  Bacon,  V.-C,  held  that  this  user  hy 

the  company  was  justifiable  as  a  part  of  their  riparian 

rights,  and  unfortunately  the  case  was  not  taken  to  the 

Court  of  Appeal  (n). 

Biparian  Whether  a  riparian  owner  may  use  the  water  of   a 

gate  land.  natural  stream  to  irrigate  his  land  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  water  he  requires  and  the  injury  he  inflicts 
upon  other  riparian  owners.  Probably  this  would  be  an 
"  ordinary  use,"  according  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Kings- 
down  in  Miner  v.  Gilmour  (o),  and  a  riparian  owner  would 
therefore  be  entitled  to  take  any  quantity  of  water  he 
requires,  regardless  of  other  riparian  owners  lower  down 
the  stream  ;  but  this  does  not  agree  with  earlier  decisions 
on  the  subject.  In  Wood  v.  Waud{p)y  Pollock,  C.  B., 
observed  that  in  England  it  is  not  very  clear  that  user  for 
this  purpose  would  be  permitted  to  the  same  extent  as  it 
is  allowed  in  France  and  America ;  while  Cresswell,  J., 
in  Sampson  v.  Hoddinott  (q),  said  that  irrigation  is  a 
riparian  right  to  be  exercised  subject  to  the  rights  of 
other  riparian  proprietors ;  and  in  Emhrey  v.  Otreu  (r),  the 
Court  S8ud  that  user  for  irrigation  would  not  in  every  esse 
be  a  lawful  enjoyment  of  water,  even  if  the  water  were 
again  returned  to  the  river  after  being  diverted  on  to 
land  with  no  other  diminution  than  that  which  was 
caused  by  absorption.  Whether  irrigation  is  to  be 
deemed  a  lawful  user  of  the  water  must,  it  was  explained, 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  could  not  be  permitted  that  the  owner  of  a 
tract  of  many  thousand  acres  of  porous  soil  abutting  on 

(n)   But,   as  before  stated  {p)  SExch.  748;  18  L.  X, 

{ante,  p.  393),  the  decision  has  Exch.  305. 
been  disapproved  recently  in         r^x  i  n  tj    -nt  q  «  «n^ 
the  House  of  Lords  in  a  case         ^^^  ^  ^'  ^'^  ^'  ^'  P-  ^^^• 
not  yet  reported.  (r)  6  Exch.  353;  20  L.  J., 

(o)  Ante,  p.  393.  Exch.  212. 
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one  part  of  a  stream  could  be  permitted  to  irrigate  them    Chap.  III. 

oontinuallj  by  canals  and  drains,  and  so  cause  a  serious  

diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water,  although  there  were 
no  other  loss  to  the  natural  stream  than  that  arising  from 
the  necessary  absorption  and  evaporation  of  the  water 
employed  for  the  purpose;  but  that  on  the  other  hand, 
one's  common  sense  would  be  shocked  by  supposing  that 
a  riparian  owner  could  not  dip  a  watering-pot  into  a 
stream  in  order  to  water  his  garden.      It  is  thus,  the 
Court  added,  entirely  a  question  of  degree ;  but  there  is 
often  no  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a  particular  case 
falls  ^thin  the  permitted  limits  or  not ;  and  in  the  case 
before  the  Court  the  judges  said  they  thought  that  as  the 
irrigation  took  place  not  continuously,  but  only  at  inter- 
mediate periods  when  the  river  was  full,  and  no  damage 
was  done  thereby  to  the  working  of  the  mill,  and  the 
diminution  of  water  was  not  perceptible  to  the  eye,  it  was 
such  a  reasonable  use  of  the  water  as  not  to  be  prohibited 
by  law. 

User  of  the  water  of  a  stream  for  manufacturing  Use  of  water 
purposes  is  a  riparian  right  if  the  quantity  and  purity  of  f^  ™iSff' 
the  water  is  not  altered  to  a  sensible  degree  to  the  pre-  puppoees. 
judice  of  other  riparian  proprietors.  During  the  argument 
of  Embrey  v.  Otreiiy  Alderson,  B.,  mentioned  a  case  which 
had  been  tried  before  him,  in  which  it  appeared  that  water 
was  taken  from  a  river  to  work  a  steam  engine,  that  there 
was  an  artificial  channel  from  the  river  to  a  reservoir  in 
the  yard  belonging  to  a  mill,  and  the  water  was  there 
mixed  with  other  water  obtained  from  the  earth,  and  that 
the  whole  was  then  used  for  the  steam  engine,  and  all  that 
was  not  consumed  was  transferred  back  to  the  river.  The 
question  was  whether  that  mode  of  user  produced  action- 
able injury  to  some  other  mills  lower  down  the  stream. 
The  learned  judge  said  he  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  same  quantity  of  water  continued  to  run 
to  the  river  as  if  none  of  the  water  had  entered  the 
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Sect.  2. 
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right  to 
divert  part 
of  a  stream. 


Measure  of 
prescriptive 
right  when 
user  has 
graduallT 
increased. 


premises  of  the  defendant,  telling  them  that  if  they 
were  of  that  opinion  they  should  find  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant  («). 

It  has  been  stated  as  a  general  principle  that  the  extent 
of  prescriptive  rights  must  be  measured  and  determined 
by  the  accustomed  user ;  if,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  water 
of  a  stream  has  been  for  so  long  a  time  diverted  to  a  mill 
that  the  mill-owner  has  acquired  a  prescriptive  title  to 
divert  it,  his  right  is  limited  to  the  diversion  of  the 
quantity  of  water  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  divert, 
and  he  cannot,  by  altering  his  machinery,  acquire  a  mare 
extensive  right  {t). 

As  the  accustomed  user  is  the  proper  measure  of  a  pre- 
scriptive right,  a  difficulty,  to  which  allusion  has  aheady 
been  made,  occurs  when  the  user  has  been  varying  in 
extent.  A  right  to  pollute  water  may  be  acquired  by 
prescription,  but  if  from  the  increase  of  a  manufactoiy,  or 
a  town,  the  quantity  of  foul  matter  cast  into  a  stream  has 
gradually  increased,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  polluter's  right  assuming  that  the  user  has  been  such 
as  to  confer  any  right  upon  him  at  all ;  the  question  is 
whether  the  extent  of  the  user  at  its  first  commencement, 
or  the  extent  of  the  user  twenty  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  action  or  suit  in  which  the  right  is 
brought  in  question,  is  the  measure  of  his  right,  for  it 
clearly  cannot  be  the  extent  of  the  user  at  any  more  recent 
period.  If  it  is  the  extent  of  the  user  at  its  first  com- 
mencement, the  right  in  many  cases  will  be  no  right  at  all, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  the  pollution  at  first  is 
imperceptible  ;  but  probably,  if  any  right  under  such  cir- 
cumstances can  be  acquired,  the  extent  of  the  user  twenty 
years  before  the  action  or   suit  would  be  taken   as  the 


(«)  Dakin  v.  Cornish,  men- 
tioned by  Alder  son  J  B.,  6 
Exch.  360.  See  also  Wood 
V.    Waud,  3   Exch.    748;  18 


L.  J.,  Exch.  305. 

(/)  Bealey  v.  Shaw,  6  East, 
209.  Brown  v.  Best,  1  Wils. 
K.  B.  174. 
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measure  of  the  right,  though  it  is  difiSioult  to  see  how  the    Chap.  III. 
exact  extent  of  the  user  at  that  period  is  to  be  proved.     In      ^^^  ^' 
the  case  of  Crossley  8f  Sons  {Limited)  v.  Lightoicler  («),  Lord 
Chelmsford,  L.  C,  decided  that,  a  prescriptive  right  having 
heen  acquired  to  pour  foul  water  into  a  stream,  and  the  foul- 
ing having  been  increased  bj  the  erection  of  new  factories  in 
the  place  of  those  to  which  the  right  was  attached,  '*  the  user 
which  originated  the  right  must  also  be  its  measure,  and  it 
cannot  be  enlarged  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other  person." 
It   willy    however,   be  remembered,   that  in  the  case  of 
Goldsmid  v.    The  Tunhridge   Wells  Improvement  Commis- 
statiers  (r),  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  expressed  his  opinion 
thaty  ''when  the  pollution  is  increasing,  and  gradually 
increasing  from  time  to  time,  by  the  additional  quantity 
of  sewage  poured  into  it,  the  .persons  who  allow  the 
polluted  matter  to  flow  into  the  stream  are  not  at  liberty 
to  claim  ant/  right  or  prescription  "  ;  but  in  The  Attorney^ 
General  v.  The  Acton  Local  Board  (i<?),  which  was  a  similar 
case,  Fry,  J.,  treated  the  prescriptive  right  claimed  not  as 
a  right  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Acton  as  a  class, 
but  as  an  individual  right  belonging  to  the  older  occupants 
of  houses ;  so  that  any  occupant  whose  house  had  drained 
into  the  stream  for  twenty  years  would  have  a  right  to 
continue  to  drain  into  it,  but  the  right  would  not  extend 
to  occupants  of  more  recent  constructions  ;  and  this,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  the  more  reasonable  way  of  treating  a  question 
of  this  kind.     From  these  authorities  it  would  seem  that 
if  the  pollution  at  its  commencement,  or  twenty  years 
before  the  action,  was  defined  in  amount,  and  originated 
from  a  cause  certain,  as  a  factory  or  any  definite  number 
of  houses,  a  prescriptive  right  may  be  acquired,  and  the 

(w)  L.  R.,  2  Ch.  Ap.  478 ;         (v)  L.  R.,    1    Eq.  161 ;  35 

36  L.  J.,  Ch.  584.     Metropoli-  L.  J.,  Ch.  88 :  on  appeal,  L.  R., 

idn  Board  of  Works  v.    The  1  Ch.  Ap.  349 ;  35  L.  J.,  Ch. 

London  if  North  Western  Rail-  382. 

way  Company,  L.  R.,  17  Ch.  {w)  L.  R.,  22  Ch.  D.  221 

D.  246 ;  50  t.  J.,  Ch.  409.  52  L.  J.,  Ch.  108, 
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Chap.  m.    measure  of  the  right  will  be  the  extent  of  pollution  at  the 
■  oommenoement  of  the  user,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 


twenty  years,  but  otherwise  it  is  doubtful  if  any  right  can 
be  gained. 

Pollntion  by  When  a  right  to  pollute  a  stream  has  been  acquired,  it 
5J^u^^  *'  is  a  question  rather  of  fact  than  of  law  whether  the  right, 
in  ordinary  eases,  and  unless  the  contraiy  can  be  shown, 
is  to  pollute  the  water  in  a  particular  manner,  or  to  a 
particular  extent  in  that  or  any  similar  manner.  In 
Baxendale  v.  McMurrny{x)  the  question  was,  whether 
the  owner  of  a  paper  mill,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
pollute  a  stream  by  pouring  in  refuse  liquor  after  nrnking 
paper  from  rags,  was  entitled  to  pour  in  similar  filth  after 
making  paper  by  a  new  process  from  Esparto  grass.  Lord 
Cairns,  L.  J.,  thought  the  question  was  rather  one  of  fact 
for  a  jury  than  one  of  law,  for  it  was.  What  was  the  right 
or  easement  of  the  defendant,  the  mill-owner  P  Was  it 
a  right,  specific  and  defined,  to  pollute  the  stream  by 
discharging  the  dirty  water  in  which  rags  had  been 
washed,  or  was  it  a  right  to  discharge  into  the  river  the 
refuse  liquor  and  foul  washings  produced  by  the  manu- 
facture at  the  mills  of  paper  in  the  reasonable  and  proper 
course  of  such  manufacture,  using  the  materials  which  are 
proper  for  the  purpose,  but  not  increasing  as  against  the 
servient  tenement,  to  any  substantial  or  tangible  degree, 
the  amount  of  pollution  P  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Justice,  that  upon  the  facts  before  the  Court  a  jury  would 
have  found  that  the  latter  and  not  the  former  was  the 
right,  for  that  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  an  easement  founded  on  and  limited  to  the  washing 
of  rags.  In  Clarke  v.  The  Somersetshire  Drainage  Com" 
missioners  (y),  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  that  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  pour  filth  from  a  fellmonger's  factory 


i 


x)  L.  E.,  2  Ch.  Ap.  790. 
y)  67  L.  J.,  M.  0.  96. 
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into  a  stream  did  not  justify  the  pouring  in  of  filth  from    Chap.  m. 

the  same  factory  when  the  business  oarried  on  was  the '   * 

manufacture  of  leather  boards,  though  the  pollution  was 
decreased  by  the  change  of  business. 

An  important  question  relating  to  the  extent  of  riparian  Divinon  of 

lights  is  the  effect  of  dividing,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  the  ^tate^ 

riparian  estate,  for  it  is  manifest  that  if  an  estate  is  divided 

among  many  persons,  the  user  may  be  materially  increased, 

but  Tirhen  the  nature  of  riparian  rights  is  borne  in  mind, 

difficulty  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  deciding  any  question 

that  is  likely  to  arise.    Biparian  rights  are  rights  which  the 

law  g^ives  to  owners  of  land  abutting  on  a  natural  stream, 

for  the  beneficial  occupation  of  that  land  because  it  abuts 

on  the  stream;  they  are  derived  from,  and  are  incident 

tOy  the  possession  of  that  land:   if,  therefore,  a  riparian 

owner  grants  away  a  part  of  his  land  which  does  not  abut 

on  the  stream,  the  character  of  riparian  land  is  as  to  that 

part  destroyed,  and  the  grantee  does  not  become  entitled 

to  riparian  rights  (z) ;  but  if  he  divides  his  estate  in  such 

a  manner  that  a  part  of  the  stream's  bank  belongs  to  each 

part  of  the  estate,  each  part  will  retain  its  character  of 

riparian  land,  and  be  clothed  with  riparian  rights. 

Another  question  relates  to  the  power  of  a  riparian  pro-  Separation 
prietor  to  assign  his  rights,  without  granting  any  part  of  righu  from 
the  riparian  estate,  to  a  stranger.    This  is  a  matter  which  riparian  land. 
has  abeady  been  discussed  when  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  show  that,  notwithstanding  some  eminent  opinions  to 
the  contrary,  the  riparian  proprietor  has  no  power  to  sepa- 
rate his  riparian  rights  from  his  estate  and  grant  them  to 
another  person  {a) . 

(z)  Stockport    Waterworks  Company  v.  Potter,  8  H.  &  C. 
300. 

(a)  Ante,  p.  14. 
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Chap.  m. 
Sect.  2. 

Rights  of 
way,  gpeueral 
or  limited. 


Measure  of 
right  of  way 
granted  by 
deed. 


WA\8. 

Considered  with  reference  to  their  extent  and  mode  of 
user,  there  are  various  kinds  of  rights  of  way :  for  a  right 
of  way  may  be  general  in  its  character — that  is,  usable  for 
all  purposes,  or  it  may  be  a  limited  right,  as  a  right  of 
way  for  carriages  but  not  for  carts,  or  for  horses  and 
not  for  carriages,  or  it  may  simply  be  a  footway.  So, 
also,  the  right  may  be  limited  as  to  time,  for  it  may  be 
a  right  to  use  the  way  only  when  certain  gates  are  open, 
or  between  particular  hours,  or  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  (6)  ;  or  the  width  of  the  way  may  be  defined  as  that 
it  shall  be  three  feet  or  forty  feet  wide. 

If  a  right  of  way  has  been  granted  by  deed,  the  extent 
of  the  right  must  be  determined  by  the  words  of  the  deed, 
though  surrounding  circumstances  may  be  taken  into  con- 


(h)  Jackson  v.  Siacey,  Holt, 
N.  P.  455.  JBrunton  v.  Hall, 
1  a  B.  792 ;  10  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
258.  Ardley  v.  SL  Pancras 
Guardians,  39  L.  J.,  Oh.  871. 
Watts  Y.  Kelson,  L.  R.,  6  Ch. 
Ap.,  notSf  p.  169.  In  Mercer 
V.  Woodgate  (L.  R.,  6  Q.  B. 
26  ;  39  L.  J.,  M.  0.  21),  it 
was  held  that  a  landowner 
may  dedicate  a  way  to  the 
pubHo,  subject  to  a  right  re- 
served of  ploughing  up  the 
soil,  and  temporarily  destroy- 
ing the  way  at  particular 
times  ;  so  also  in  Arnold  y. 
Blaker  (L.  R,  6  Q.  B.  433 ; 
40  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  185),  and  Ar- 
nold  V.  Holhrook  (L.  K.,  8 
Q.  B.  96 ;  42  L.  J.,  Q.  B,  80) ; 
and  doubtless  a  private  right 
of  way  may  be  granted  sub- 
ject to  the  same  right  of 
periodical  obstruction.  It  has 


also  been  held  that  a  canal 
company  may  dedicate  a  waj 
along  its  towing-path,  subject 
to  its  own  statutory  right  of 
user.  In  that  case,  if  the 
user  by  the  pubUc  should 
clash  with  the  user  of  the 
company,  the  public  must  give 
way  {Grand  Junction  Cand 
Company  v.  Petty,  L.  E.,  21 
0.  B.  D.  273 ;  57  L.  J.,  a  B. 
572).  In  an  old  case  ( TWm 
T.  Fuller,  1  Mod.  27,  called 
Anonymous,  1  Yent.  48),  it 
was  held  that  a  right  of  waj 
through  a  house  can  only  be 
used  at  reasonable  times,  and 
that  the  owner  of  the  house 
need  not  always  leaTO  his 
doors  open ;  also,  that  if  the 
doors  are  closed,  the  owner  of 
the  easement  must  request 
leave  to  pass. 
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sideration  to  determine  the  intention  of  the  parties  (<j),    Chap.  Ill, 

and  there  being  this  guide,  it  is   not  very  often  that  ^ '    * 

dispntee  arise  as  to  the  extent  of  ways  so  granted ;  hut 
TPhen  rights  of  way  have  been  acquired  by  prescription, 
or  of  necessity,  questions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  ease- 
ments are  not  uncommon. 

If  a  right  of  way  has  been  acquired  by  prescription,  its  ]\fea8ure  of 
extent  must  be  measured  and  determined  by  the  accus-  "cquiredTy^ 
tomed  user ;  this,  however,  is  a  method  of  measurement  prescriptioD. 
not  by  any  means  certain,  and  questions  frequently 
arise  whether  the  accustomed  user  is  not  evidence  of  a 
general  right  for  all  purposes,  though  it  may  itself  from 
surrounding  circumstances  have  been  limited  to  particular 
purposes,  and  it  may  also  be  open  to  doubt  whether  a 
user  of  one  kind  is  not  evidence  of  a  right  also  for  a  more 
limited  purpose,  thus  whether  a  user  of  a  way  for  carriages 
is  not  evidence  of  a  right  of  way  for  horses,  and  whether 
a  right  of  way  for  horses  does  not  include  a  right  of  way 
for  foot  passengers.  These  matters  cannot  be  determined 
by  any  general  rules  of  law,  but  are  rather  questions  of 
fact  which  must,  whenever  disputed,  be  settled  by  a 
jury,  or  the  Court  to  which  the  determination  of  the  facts 
belongs.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  which  have 
been  argued  on  this  topic,  and  may  be  used  as  guides  for 
the  future.  In  Cowling  v.  Higginson  (a?),  it  appeared 
that  a  way  had  immemorially  been  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  in  connection  with  a  farm ;  but  that  until 
shortly  before  the  action  no  coal  had  been  carried  over  the 
way.  The  question  was  whether  the  accustorled  user 
was  evidence  of  a  general  right  of  way,  including  a  right 

(c)  Cannon  V.  ra/ar«,  L.  E.,  31  Ch.  D.  679;  55  L.  J.,  Ch. 

8  Ch.  D.  415  ;  47  L.  J.,  Ch.  569.     Cousens  v.  Eostf,  L.  R., 

597.     Untied  Land  Company  12Eq.366.  Rymerv.McIlroy^ 

T.     Great    Eastern    Railway  L.  R.,  (1897)  I  Ch.  528. 

Company,  L.  R.,  10  Ch.  Ap.  {d)  4  M.  &  W.  245  ;  7  L.  J., 

586 ;  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  685.    Serf  N.  S.,  Exch.  265.     Bradburn 

Y.  Acton  Local  Boards  L.  R.,  v.  Morris^  L.  R.,  3  Ch.  D.  812. 
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Chap.  m.    to  carry  ooal  from  recently  opened  mines  under  the  def en- 
^^^'  ^'      dant's  land.    Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  in  giving  judgment. 


said :  *^  I  should  certainly  say  that  it  is  not  a 
inference  of  law  that  a  way  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
a  way  for  all  purposes :  but  that  it  is  a  question  to  be 
determined  upon   the  various  facts  established  in  each 
case.     If  a  way  has  been  used  for  several  purposes,  there 
may  be  a  ground  for  inferring  that  there  is  a  right  of  way 
for  all  purposes ;  but  if  the  evidence  shows  a  user  for  one 
purpose,  or  for  particular  purposes  only,  an  inference  of  a 
general  right  would  hardly  be  presumed."     Parke,  B.,  in 
the  same  case,  said  that  user  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 
the  way  was  wanted  during  the  prescriptive  period  would 
be  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  a  general  right ;  and  if 
the  user  of  a  way  is  confined  to  one  purpose,  doubtless 
a  jury  would  not  extend  it ;  but  if  a  way  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes,  a  jury  would  be  warranted  in  finding 
that  the  right  extended  to  all  purposes  (e).     In  Ballard  v. 
Dyson  (/),  the  defendant  in  replevin   avowed  taking  a 
heifer  damage  feasant,  and  the  plaintiff  pleaded  a  right  of 
way  for  cattle  to  a  certain  building.    It  appeared  that  the 
building  had  formerly  been  a  bam,  but  had  been  converted 
into  a  stable,  and  that  the  last  preceding  occupier,  who 
was  a  pork-butcher,  had  used  it  for  slaughtering  pigs, 
and  that  the  then  occupier,  who  was  a  butcher,  used  it  as 
a  slaughter-house  for  oxen.     The  way  was  so  narrow  that, 
when  a  cart  was  driven  through  it,  foot  passengers  were 
compelled  to  retreat  into  the  houses  on  either  side,  and 
they  woyld  have  been  exposed  to  considerable  danger  if 
they  had  met  homed  cattle  in  the  passage.     The  preceding 
occupier  had  been  accustomed  to  drive  hogs  over  the  way. 


(0)  See  also  The  Wimbledon  Exch.  245.    Jackson  v.  StaceHi 

and  Putney  Commons  Conser^  Holt,  N.  P.  455.     CAichesUr 

vators  V.  Dixon*  L.  R.,  1  Oh.  „    r^jii  *j      trr-n       •»« 

D.  362;  45  L.  J.,  Ch.  363.  ^-  ^''A*"^'.  WiUes,  71. 

Dare  T.  IleatAcoU,  25  L.  J.,  (/)  1  Taunt.  279. 
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and  the  occupier  at  the  time  of  the  action  had  been  used    Chap.  III. 
to  drive  a  cart,  the  only  yehicle  he  possessed,  drawn  by  '   ' 

a  horse  or  ox,  and  had  then  recently  begun  to  drive  fat 
oxen  for  slaughter.     The  defendant  admitted  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  right  of  way  for  all  manner  of 
carriages,  and  it  was  therefore  contended  for  the  plaintiff 
that  there  was  a  right  of  way  for  all  manner  of  cattle. 
Mansfield,   C.  J.,  said  that  though  in  certain  cases  a 
general  way  for  carriages  may  be  good  evidence  from 
which  a  jury  might  infer  a  right  of  way  for  cattle,  yet 
it  is  only  evidence,  and  they  must  compare  the  reasons 
they  have  for  forming  an  opinion  on  either  side ;  and  he 
mentioned,  as  examples,  several  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
reasonable  only  to  presume  a  grant  of  a  right  of  way  for 
carriages.     The  Chief  Justice  added,  that  he  could  find 
no  case  in  which  it  had  been  decided  that  a  carriage  way 
necessarily  implied  a  drift  way,  though  it  appeared  some- 
times to  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  Heath,  J.,  stated  that 
a  carriage  way  would  include  a  horse  way,  but  not  a. drift 
way.     Lawrence,  J.,  said :  "  A  grant  of  carriage  way  had 
not  always  been  taken  to  include  a  drift  way.    .    .    .    The 
use  proved  here  is  of  a  carriage  way ;  the  grant  is  not 
shown,  and  the  extent  of  it  can  only  be  known  by  the  use. 
If  the  use  had  been  confined  to  a  carriage  way  I  should 
have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  saying  that  it  afforded 
no  evidence  of  a  way  for  horned  cattle,  for  till  they  were 
driven  there  no  opposition  could  be  made,  nor  the  limita- 
tion of  the  right  shown ;  but  pigs  have  been  driven  that 
way,  and  stress  is  laid  upon  this  circumstance.     That  may 
be  good  evidence  of  a  right  to  drive  pigs  that  way ;  but 
the  user  of  the  way  for  pigs  is  not  proof  of  a  right  of  way 
for  oxen.     The  grantor  might  well  consider  what  animals 
it  was  proper  to  admit  and  what  not.     There  is  no  danger 
from  pigs,  and  carriages  have  always  some  one  to  conduct 
them.     Cattle  may  do  harm,  and  passengers  cannot  always 
get  out  of  their  way ;  but  if  the  cattle  are  driven  forward, 
serious  injury  may  be  done.     The  nature  of  the  place. 
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Chap.  m.    therefore,  may  probably  have  suggested  a  limitation  of 
^^-  '^-      the  grant." 


Rights  of  way 
of  uecettsity 
co-extentdve 
with  the 
neoessity. 


A  right  of  way  of  necessity  is  co-extensive  with  the 
necessity,  both  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  way  may  be 
used  and  as  to  the  duration  of  the  right,  for,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  a  right  of  way  of  necessity  is  extingiushed 
when  the  necessity  ceases  (^).  If,  therefore,  premises  be 
demised  to  a  tenant  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  he  has 
no  means  of  access  to  them  other  than  by  crossing  his 
landlord's  ground,  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  way  of  neces- 
sity over  that  ground,  and  the  way  must  be  suitable  for 
the  business  to  be  carried  on  by  the  tenant  {h). 


Alteration  of 
dominant 
tenement: — 
increase  of 
necessity. 


The  principle  that  a  right  of  way  of  necessity  must  be 
suitable  for  the  due  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  dominant 
tenement  gives  rise  to  the  question,  whether  the  extent 
and  mode  of  user  of  the  right  is  limited  by  the  necessity 
existing  at  the  time  when  the  right  must  be  presumed  to 
have  been  granted — that  is,  when  the  unity  of  ownership 
of  the  dominant  and  servient  tenements  was  severed,— or 
whether  the  grant  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  grant 
of  right  for  all  purposes,  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
dominant  tenement  might  subsequently  become — that  is, 
whether  the  mode  of  user  may  be  varied  and  increased 
from  time  to  time  if  the  condition  of  the  dominant  tenement 
is  changed.  The  only  reported  case  in  which  this  question 
has  arisen  is  T/te  Corporation  of  London  v.  Miggs{i). 
The  owner  of  certain  land  sold  part  to  the  Corporation, 
retaining  two  acres  which  were  landlocked  and  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  On  his  subsequently  proposing  to 
build  a  house  of  public  entertainment  on  the  two  acres, 
the  Corporation  contended  that  he  was  not  entitled  to 


{g)  Holmes  v.  Goring^  2 
Bing.  76;  2  L.  J.,  C.  P.  134. 
Osborne  v.  Wise,  7  C.  &  P. 
761. 


(A)  Gayford  v.  MogaU, 
L.  E.,  4  Ch.  Ap.  133. 

(»)  L.  E.,  13  Ch.  D.  798; 
49  L.  J.,  Ch.  297. 
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use  the  way  for  oonyejing  building  materials  to  erect  the    Chap.  III. 
house,  that  he   could   not  be  entitled  to  use   the  way        ^ '   ' 
for  approach  to  the  house  when  built,  and  that  the  extent 
of  his  right  of  way  was  to  be  measured  by  the  necessity 
which  existed  when  the  right  came  into  existence.     Jessel, 
M.  !R.,  expressed  considerable  doubt  and  great  reluctance 
in  deciding  the  case,  as  there  was  no  authority  to  guide 
him,  but  consoled  himself  with  the  view  that  the  case 
would  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal;  but  it  did  not 
go  beyond  his  own  Court.     On  principle,  he  decided  that 
the  right  must  be  measured  by  the  necessity  existing  when 
the  right  came  into  being,  and  that  it  did  not  extend  to 
the  altered  condition  of  the  property.     Owing  to  the  hesi- 
tation  of  the  learned  judge,  and  the  wish  he  expressed  that 
the  case  might  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  decision  may  be  considered  hereafter 
as  one  of  doubtful  authority;  and  it  is  thought  that, 
though  the  decision  was  right  in  the  particular  case  then 
before  the  Court,  the  true  principle  is,  that  the  extent  of 
the  right  must  in  each  ease  depend  on  the  surrounding 
cireumstances,  from  which  the  intention  of  the  parties  at 
the  time  the  right  was  created  must  be  presumed  or 
inferred,  and  that  all  cases  are  not  to  be  decided  the  same 
way.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  many  cases  in  which  it  would 
be  manifestly  unjust  to  limit  the  right  in  the  way  the  right 
was  limited  in  The  Corporation  of  London  v.  Itiggs.    In 
that  case  the  surrounding  land  was  granted  to  the  Cor- 
poration, that  it  might  be  kept  open  as  a  part  of  Epping 
Forest   for  the  recreation   of   the  public;    and  it  was 
obviously  inconsistent  with  that  purpose  that  the  two 
acres  in  the  centre  should  be  covered  with  houses,  which,  if 
built,  must  have  spoilt  the  scenery,  and  destroyed,  or  at 
least  in  part  defeated,  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  sur- 
rounding land  was  purchased.     It  is  true  that  the  intention 
of  the  owner  was  then  only  to  build  one  house ;  but  if  the 
grant  was  to  be  regarded  as  including  a  right  of  way  to  one 
house  if  built,  it  could  not  be  limited  to  that,  and  must 
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Ghap.  m.    have  been  oonstrued  as  extending  to  any  number  of  houses 

'  that  the  vendor  could  put  on  his  piece  of  ground.     And 

again,  if  so  construed,  if  an  owner  of  dwelling-houses  in 
a  town  should  have  a  way  of  necessity  to  them,  it  conld 
not  be  said  that  the  right  is  to  be  limited  by  their  user  as 
dwelling-houses,  and  that  they  must  not  be  converted  into 
a  factory — ^and  yet  such  alteration  might  involve  a  greatly 
enlarged  and  totally  different  user  of  the  easement. 

A  further  question  arose  in  Tlie  Corporation  of  Lofidon 
V.  Biggs — namely,  whether  there  woidd  be  any  diflFerencse 
between  the  cases  of  the  landlocked  land  and  the  sur- 
rounding land  being  sold.  In  the  former  case  the  way 
of  necessity  would  arise  by  implied  grant  by  the  grantor 
of  the  land,  and  in  the  latter  case  by  implied  reservation 
to  him  of  the  easement,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by 
an  implied  grant  by  the  grantee  of  the  servient  tenement 
in  favour  of  the  grantor  of  the  land.  If  there  would  be 
aoy  difference,  it  woidd  arise  out  of  the  principles  that 
the  grantor  of  the  landlocked  land  must  be  presumed  to 
grant  to  his  purchaser  a  right  of  way  by  which  the  land 
granted  might  be  fully  enjoyed  to  the  utmost  extent,  in 
whatever  way  it  could  be  used,  but  that  if  a  right  most 
be  presumed  in  favour  of  the  grantor  of  the  land,  it  must  be 
presumed  to  be  in  the  most  limited  form  possible  oonsist- 
ently  with  the  land  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  then  used,  so  that  there  might  be  as  little  conflict  as 
possible  with  the  principle  that  a  man  cannot  derogate 
.  from  his  own  grant.  The  Master  of  the  Bolls  thought 
that  there  was  no  difference  as  to  the  measure  of  the 
right  in  the  two  cases,  but  he  did  not  speak  veiy 
confidently. 

Alteration  of       Under  Ordinary  circumstances  the  owner  of  a  private 

to^way.        right  of  way  is  entitled  to  enter  the  way  at  one  and  the 

same  place  only,  and  not  at  any  other ;  for  instance,  if  a 

way  to  a  field  runs  by  the  side  of  the  field,  the  dominant 

owner  is  not  entitled  to  alter  the  position  of  the  gate 
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througli  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  pass  from  the    Chap.  III. 

field  to  the  way,  and  to  make  a  new  entrance  at  a  fresh      ^^'  ^' 

plaoe.     This  is  not,  however,  the  rule  in  cases  of  public 

ways,  and  the  distinction  was  pointed  out  by  Chambre,  J., 

in  the  case  of  Woodyer  v.  Hadden  (/),  when  he  said : — "  A 

public  road  differs  from  a  private  road  in  this :  you  may 

make  an  opening  in  your  fence  and  go  into  it  at  any  part 

of  the  length  of  the  public  road,  or  at  the  end ;  but  in  a 

private  road  you  must  go  in  at  the  usual  and  accustomed 

part/'     The  reason  for  this  rule  seems  to  be  that  a  private 

right  of  way  must  have  its  origin  in  a  grant ;  and  though 

a  grantor  may  not  object  to  a  person  entering  his  land 

from  the  way  at  one  particular  spot — for  that  may  not 

cause   him   any   inconvenience — it  may  be   very   much 

against  his  inclination,  and  it  may  be  detrimental  to  his 

property,  that  he  shoidd  enter  it  at  any  other  place.     If 

a  grant  of  the  way  has  to  be  presumed,  as  in  cases  of 

prescriptive  claims,  it  cannot  be  presimied  that  the  grantor 

gave  a  right  of  access  to  the  way  at  any  other  than  the 

acoustomed  place  of  entry;   but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  right  of  way  has  originated  in  an  actual  grant,  and  the 

grant  can  be  produced,  the  right  must  be  determined  by 

the  words  of  the  deed,  and  it  will  not  be  presumed  that  the 

grantor  intended  it  to  be  at  the  option  of  his  grantee  to 

enter  the  way  at  any  other  place  than  he  himself  specified 

in  the  deed,  and  if  the  deed  is  silent  as  to  the  place  of 

entry,   surrounding   circumstances   must    be   taken   into 

consideration  to  throw  light  on  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

Dedication  of  a  way  to  the  public  is  very  different  from  a 

grant  of  a  private  way,  for  a  right  of  way  so  given  is  not 

appurtenant  to  land,  and  the  public  has  a  right  to  walk  in 

eveiy  part  of  the  way,  and  over  it  to  any  place  to  which  it 

leads ;  the  right  does  not  moreover  originate  in  a  grant ; 

if,  therefore,  an  owner  of  a  field  abutting  on  a  public 

{j)  5  Taunt,  p.  132.  Ber-  Navigation  Company ^  L.  E., 
ridge  v.  Ward,  2  F.  &  F.  208.  7  Q.  B.  166 ;  41  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
Marshall  v.  Ulleswater  Steam      41. 
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Chap.  III.    way  chooses  to  open  a  new  gate,  he  has  a  perfeot  right  to 
°^^'  ^'      do  so,  and,  heing  one  of  the  public,  to  walk  to  and  from 
that  gate  or  point  in  the  highway  to  or  from  any  other 
spot  on  the  road. 

By  deed  the  grantor  of  a  private  way  may  give  to  the 
grantee  a  right  not  only  to  enter  the  way  at  the  accustomed 
place,  but  also  at  any  other  spot  if  it  suits  his  purpose,  and 
this  may  be  done  by  express  provision  in  the  deed,  or  by 
implication.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  The  South  Metropolitan 
Cemetery  Company  v.  Ede^i  (A:),  it  was  said,  though  it  was 
not  necessary  to  determine  the  point  for  the  purpose  of 
the  case,  that  under  a  grant  of  a  way  to  certain  lands  or 
any  part  thereof^  the  grantee  was  entitled  to  block  up 
the  existing  gates  and  open  others  at  any  fresh  place  in 
the  border  of  the  land.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grant 
of  a  field,  together  with  all  icays  to  the  fields  or  any  pari 
or  parts  tJiereqf  belonging  or  in  anyicise  appertaining 
or  usually  held,  occupied^  or  enjoyed  therewith^  does  not 
authorize  the  grantee  to  stop  up  an  existing  gate  leading 
from  the  field  to  the  way  and  open  another  at  a  fresh 
place  (/). 

^*f^*"i^^^^      A  right  of  way  appurtenant  to  a  dominant  tenement 

only  in  oon-     cau  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  passing  to  or  from 

tbo^domiru^t  ^^^^  tenement.     It  cannot  be  used  even  by  the  dominant 

tenement.        owner  for  any  purpose  unconnected  with  enjoyment  of 

the  dominant  tenement,  neither  can  it  be  assigned  by  him 

to  a  stranger,  and  so  be  made  a  right  in  gross,  nor  can  he 

license  a  stranger  to  use  the  way  when  he  is  not  comicg 

to  or  from  the  dominant  tenement.     These  principles  were 

Aekroydy.       determined  in  the  case  of  Ackroyd  v.  Smith  (m).  which 

Smith.  ^    ' 

(k)  16  C.  B.  42.  ister  (33  L.  J.,  C.  P.  185;  16 

(0  Henning  v.   Burnet,    8      C.  B.,  N,  8.  81),  ErU,  C.  J., 
Exch.  187  ;  22  L.  J..  Exch.      ^^^^  ^^r^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

(m)  10  0.  B.  164 ;  19  L.  J.,      app^rtenant  to  the  land  de- 
C.  P.  315.    In  Skull  V.  Glen-     mised  by  the  Wheelers  to  the 
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is  the  leading  case  on  the  subjeot.    The  aotion  was  for    Chap.  lU. 
trespass,  and  for  the  defence  a  right  of  way  to  certain         ^ '   ' 
land  of  the  defendants  was  set  up,  the  plea  alleging  that 
the   defendants  having   occasion  for  their  own  purposes 
to  use  the  way,  passed  over  the  place  where  the  right 
existed,  for  the  purposes  of  thenij  the  defendants.     To  this 
plea  there  was  a  special  demurrer  assigning  for  cause 
(among  other  things)  that  the  defendants  had  not  said 
that  the  alleged  trespasses  were  committed  in  passing  and 
repassing  to  and  from  the  above-mentioned  land — that 
is,  to  and  from  the  dominant  tenement,  but  in  passing 
and  repassing  for  the  purposes  of  the  defendants  gener- 
ally, thereby  claiming  a  more  extensive  right  than  that 
to  which  they  were  entitled.    The  material  parts  of  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  were  as  follows : 
*^  In  support  of  the  demurrer  it  was  contended,  first,  that 
the  road  granted  was  only  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
occupation  of  the  land  conveyed,  and  therefore  was  not 
sufficient  to  support  the  justification  pleaded ;  and,  secondly, 
that  if  the  grant  was  more  ample  and  gave  to  the  grantee 
a  right  of  using  the  road  for  all  purposes,  although  they 
might  not  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  enjoyment  of 
the  land,  it  would  not  pass  to  an  assignee  of  the  land ;  and 
therefore  the  defendants  could  not  claim  it  under  a  con- 
veyance of  the  land  with  the  appurtenances.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  right  created  by  deed 
might  be  assigned  by  deed,  together  with  the  land,  and 
was  large  enough  to  maintain  the  justification  pleaded. 
Upon  consideration  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  our  judgment  on  the  demurrer. 
If  the  right  conferred  by  the  deed  set  out  was  only  to  use 
the  road  in  question  for  purposes  connected  with  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land  conveyed,  it  does  not  justify  the  acts 


defendants.  The  defendants  exclusively  connected  with 
are  therefore  boimd  to  make  their  holding  of  these  demised 
use  of  this  way  for  purposes     premises.'' 
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Chap.  in.  confessed  by  the  plea ;  but  if  the  grant  was  more  ample 
^^^'  ^'  and  extended  to  using  the  road  for  purposes  unconnected 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  (and  this,  we  think,  was 
the  true  construction  of  it),  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide 
whether  the  assignee  of  the  land  and  appurtenances  would 
be  entitled  to  it.  In  the  case  of  Keppel  v.  Bailey  (n)  the 
subject  of  covenants  runniug  with  the  land  was  fully 
considered  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  and  the  lead- 
ing cases  on  the  subject  are  collected  in  his  judgment. 
He  there  says  (p.  537) :  ^  The  covenant  (that  is,  such  as 
will  run  with  the  land)  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
inhere  in  the  land,^  to  use  the  language  of  some  cases,  or 
*  it  must  concern  the  demised  premises,  and  the  mode  of 
occupying  them,'  as  is  laid  down  in  others ;  ^  it  must  be 
quodammodo  annexed  and  appurtenant  to  them,'  as  one 
authority  has  it,  or  as  another  says,  ^  it  must  both  oonoem 
the  thing  demised  and  tend  to  support  it,  and  support  the 
reversioner's  estate.'  Now  the  privilege  or  right  in  ques* 
tion  does  not  inhere  in  the  land,  does  not  concern  the 
premises  conveyed,  or  the  mode  of  occupying  them. 
A  covenant,  therefore,  that  such  a  right  should  be  enjoyed 
would  not  run  with  the  land.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it 
appears  to  us  that  such  a  right  imconnected  with  the 
enjoyment  or  occupation  of  land  cannot  be  annexed  as  an 
incident  to  it,  nor  can  a  way  appendant  to  a  house  or  land 
be  granted  away  or  made  in  gross ;  for  no  one  can  have 
such  a  way  but  he  who  has  the  land  to  which  it  is  appen- 
dant {Bro.  Abr.  tit.  *Graunt,'  pi.  130).  *If  a  way  is 
granted  in  gross,  it  is  personal  only  and  cannot  be 
assigned.'  .  .  .  *  So  common  in  gross  sum  nombre  may 
be  granted,  but  cannot  be  granted  over,'  per  Chief  Justice 
Treby  in  Weekly  v.  Wildman.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
the  vendor  to  create  any  rights  not  connected  with  the  use 
or  enjoyment  of  the  land  and  annex  them  to  it,  nor  can 
the  owner  of  land  render  it  subject  to  a  new  species  of 

(n)  2  Myl.  &  K.  517. 
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burden  so   as  to  bind  it  in  the  hands  of  an  assignee.    Chap.  III. 

•  Incidents  of  a  novel  kind  cannot  be  devised  and  attached '   ' 

to  property  at  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  any  owner,*  per 
Xiord  Brougham  in  Keppel  v.  Bailey,     This  principle  is 
sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  present  case.     It  woidd  be  a 
novel  incident  attached  to  land  that  the  owner  and  occu- 
pier  should,  for  purposes  wholly  unconnected  with  that 
land,  and  merely  because  he  is  the  owner  and  occupier, 
liave  a  right  of  road  over  other  land ;  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  a  grant  of  such  a  privilege  or  easement  can  no  more 
be  annexed  so  as  to  pass  with  the  land  than  a  covenant 
for  any  collateral  matter.    The  defendants,  therefore,  as 
assig-nees,  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  grant  to  John 
Smith,  and  our  judgment  must  be  for  the  plaintiff." 

As,  then,  a  right  of  way  appurtenant  to  a  tenement  can  The  ooonpier 
only  be  used  in  connection  with  that  tenement,  and  cannot  tenement,  and 
be  made  a  right  in  gross  by  assignment,  it  follows  that  the  ^"  iiorasees, 
occupier  of  the  tenement,  and  his  licensees  (p)  who  desire  a  way. 
to  pass  to  or  from  that  tenement,  can  alone  use  the  way ; 
but  for  this  purpose,  it  has  been  said,  the  owner  of  a 
tenement  is  considered  the  occupier,  notwithstanding  he 
has  let  it  to  a  tenant,  and  is  therefore  not  actually  in 
occupation ;  and  he  may  himself  use  a  way  appurtenant 
for  any  ordinary  purposes  connected  with  occupation  of  the 
tenement — as,  for  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  lus 
rent,  and  seeing  that  the  premises  are  kept  in  repair  [p)  ; 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  real  reason  for  his 
right  to  use  the  way  for  these  purposes  is  not  the  same 

(o)  In  BaxendaU  v.  North  right   of    way  having    been 

Lambeth  Liberal  and  Badical  granted  before  the  club  was 

Club,  Limited^  L.  E.,  (1902)  formed  for  the  lessee  of   a 

2  Ch.  427 ;  71  L.  J.,  Ch.  806,  house,  his  executors,  adminis- 

it  was  held  that  all  the  mem-  trators  and    assigns,   under- 

bers  of  the  club,  374  in  num-  tenants  and  servants, 
ber,   were   licensees    of    the 

grantee  of  a  house,  and  en-  ip)  HollisY.Proud,2I>ow. 

titled  to  use  a  way  to  it,  the  &  By.  31 ;  1  B.  &  C.  8. 
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Chap.  in.    as  that  which  jostifies  any  other  visitor  approaching  the 
dominant  tenement  in  using  the  way. 

User  of  way        The  dominant  owner  having  only  this  limited  right  of 
beyondthe      using  his  way,  is  not  entitled  to  use  it  for  going  to  the 
dominant        dominant  tenement  and  thence  to  some  other  place  beyond, 
if  the  going  to  the  latter  spot  was  in  reality  the  purpose 
of  his  journey,  for  he  would  then  in  effect  be  using  the 
way  for  passing  to  some  other  place  than  the  dominant 
tenement,  and  he  would  be  imposing  a  greater  burden  on 
the  servient  estate  than  was  intended  by  the  grantor  of 
the  easement  (^).     He  may  not,  therefore,  make  a  mere 
colourable   use  of  the  dominant  tenement  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  object  of  using  the  way  was  to  go  there, 
when,  in  fact,  his  intention  was  afterwards  to  go  to  a 
different  place.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  Skull  v.  Oletiiiter{r), 
an  owner  of  land  was  entitled  to  a  right  of  way  through 
a  lane  from  a  highway,  and  he  was  possessed  of  ground 
adjoining  the  dominant  tenement,  on  which  he  was  build- 
ing a  number  of  cottages.     In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  lane  for  carrying  the  building  materials  to  the  ground 
on  which  the  cottages  were  being  built,  he  carried  them 
first  to  the  land  to  which  the  right  of  way  was  appurtenant, 
and  having  deposited  them  there,  subsequently  moved  them 
to  the  land  on  which  he  was  building.    In  the  action  it 
was  held  that  he  was  not  entitled,  by  making  this  mere 
colourable  use  of  the  dominant  tenement,  to  carry  the 
building  materials  over  the  way ;  and  that  it  was  for  the 
jury  to  say,  from  the  character  of  the  defendant's  acts, 
what  was  the  intention  with  which  those  acts  were  done. 

Right  of  way       If  a  Way  leads  to  a  highway,  and  not  merely  to  private 
^  ^^''  ground,  a  somewhat  different  rule  of  law  prevails,  for 

{q)  Lawton  v.  Ward,  1  Ld.  (r)  16  C.  B.,  N.  S.  81 ;  38 

Eaym.  75.     Howell  v.  Kingy  ^    J.,  C.  P.   185.     WUUcfM 
1    Mod.    190.       Colchester  v.  ..  T-onn-or— 

Roberts,   4    M.    &   W.   769  ;  v-  •^«'^^*»  ^'  K.,  2  O.  P.  5u  ; 

8  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Exch.  195.  66  L.  J.,  C.  P.  256. 
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when  a  person  is  on  a  highwaj,  he  has  full  right,  as  one    Chap.  m. 

of  the  public,  to  go  to  any  place  to  which  the  highway  . 

leads ;  if,  therefore,  a  highway  is  one  of  the  termini  of  a 
private  way,  and  the  dominant  owner  has  a  right  of  way 
to  the  highway,  he  may  use  his  easement  for  the  purpose 
of  gr^ing  to  the  highway,  and  then  he  may  proceed  else- 
where at  his  pleasure — ^not  by  virtue  of  his  easement,  but 
under  his  right  as  one  of  the  public  (s). 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  a  right  of  way  along  Deoreaf>ing 

a  private   road   belonging   to   another   person  does  not  ^yajf ways. 

generally  give  the  dominant  owner  a  right  that  the  road 

shall  in  no  respect  be  altered,  or  the  width  decreased; 

for  his  right  does  not  entitle  him  to  the  use  of  the  whole 

of  the  road,  unless  the  whole  width  of  the  road  is  necessary 

for  his  purpose — and  it  is  merely  a  right  to  pass  with  the 

convenience  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed ;  the  right, 

therefore,  merely  extends  to  that  portion  of  the  centre 

of  the  road  which  is  necessary  for  the  due  exercise  of 

the  right  of  passage  (t) :    and  the  only  obligation  upon 

the    servient   owner  is,  that   he  shall  not  unreasonably 

contract  the  width  of  the  road,  or  render  the  exercise  of 

the  right  of  passing  substantially  less  easy  than  it  was 

at  the  time  of  the  grant  {u).    This  general  rule  may  of 

course  be  altered  by  cii*cumstances,  as  was  the  case  in 

Nicol  V.  Beaumont  (c),  in   which   there  was  a  grant  of 

right  to  pass  *'  in  the  same  manner  and  as  fully  as  if  the 

same  were  public  roads"  (tr).     Owing  to  tiiese  words  it 


(*)  Colchester  v.  Roberts,  4 
M.  &W.  769;  8L.  J.,  N.  S., 
Exch.  195. 

{J)  Button  V.  Hamboroy  2 
F.  &  F.  218. 

(tt)  Hawkins  v.  Carbines,  27 
L.  J.,  Exch.  44.  Selbi/  v. 
Nettle/old,  L.  E.,  9  Ch.  Ap. 
Ill;  43  L.  J.,  Ch.  359. 

{v)  53  L.  J.,  Ch.  853. 

(tc)  There  is  a  difference 


between  public  and  private 
rights  of  way.  In  the  case  of 
Reff,  V.  The  United  Kingdom 
Electric  Telegraph  Company 
(31  L.  J.,  M.  C.  166),  Martin, 
B.,  said,  ''In  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  highway,  although  it 
may  be  of  a  varying  and  un- 
equal T^-idth,  running  between 
fences,  one  on  each  side,  the 
right  of  passage  or  way,  primd 
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Chap.  in. 
Sect.  2. 


was  held  that  the  grantor  was  not  at  liberty  to  cut  trenches 
across  the  grassy  sides  of  the  roads,  although  forty  feet 
wide  with  metalled  centres  twenty  feet  in  width.  But 
where  a  right  of  way  was  granted  over  certain  roads  marked 
on  a  plan,  it  was  held  that  although  one  was  described 
there  as  forty  feet  wide,  the  grantee  was  only  entitled 
to  a  reasonable  enjoyment  of  a  right  of  way,  and  that 
such  reasonable  enjoyment  was  not  interfered  with  by 
the  erection  of  a  portico  which  extended  a  short  distance 
into  the  road  so  as  to  reduce  it  at  that  point  to  somewhat 
less  than  forty  feet  {x). 


Diyifiion  of 
a  dommant 
tenement. 


It  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficidty  whether 
a  right  of  way  extends  to  two  or  more  persons,  if  the 
dominant  tenement  is  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  and 
becomes  the  property  of  several  owners.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  riparian  rights,  that  if  the 
riparian  estate  is  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  a  part  of 
the  banks  of  the  stream  belongs  to  each  part  of  the  estate, 
each  part  retains  riparian  rights,  but  that  if  the  estate  is 
divided  in  such  a  manner  that  a  portion  ceases  to  belong 
to  a  person  owning  part  of  the  banks,  that  portion  ceases 
to  be  clothed  with  riparian  rights.     The  cases  of  riparian 


/aciej  and  unless  there  be 
evidence  to  the  contrary, 
extends  to  the  whole  space 
between  the  fences ;  and  the 
public  are  entitled  to  the  use 
of  tho  entire  of  it  as  the 
highway,  and  are  not  confined 
to  the  part  which  may  be 
metalled  or  kept  in  order  for 
the  more  convenient  use  of 
carriages  and  foot  passen- 
gers." And  this  was  approved 
by  the  full  Court.  See  also 
Counies8  of  Belmore  v.  Kent 
County  Council,  L.  E..  (1901) 
1  Oh.  873;  70L.  J.,  Ch.  501. 


Harvey  v.  Truro  Rural  DU- 
trict  Council,  L.  R,  (1903)  2 
Ch.  638;  72  L  J.,  Ch.  70. 
This  principle,  however,  does 
not  admit  a  right  of  the  public 
to  stray  over  unenclosed  land, 
to  which  they  may  have 
access,  from  any  one  point  to 
any  other  point  in  any  direc- 
tion, irrespectively  of  any 
defined  way  from  one  place 
to  another.  Robinson  v.  The 
Cowpen  Local  Boards  62  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  616. 

(ar)   Clifford Y.Hoare,'L.'R., 
9  C.  P.  362 ;  43  L.  J.,  0. P. 225. 
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rights    in  water  and  rights  of  way  are  not,  however,    Chap.  in. 

analogous,  for  the  former  are  natural  rights  given  by  ' 

law,  and  the  latter  are  easements  conferred  by  the  grant 
of  the  servient  owner,  and  depend  entirely  on  that  grant, 
so  that  the  intention  of  the  grantor  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.      It  is  manifest  that  in  some  cases  much 
hardship  and  injustice  would  be  produced  by  denying  the 
right  to  all  the  owners  of  a  severed  estate,  or  by  limiting 
it  to  one  of  such  owners  alone,  excluding  all  the  others 
from   the  benefit  of  the  easement;  and,  indeed,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  determine 
which  of  several  owners  of  a  divided  estate  is  entitled  to 
the  right  of  way  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that  if  a  large  property  to . 
which  a  right  of  way  is  appurtenant  is  divided  between 
many  persons,  the  right  could  not  be  extended  to  all 
the    new  owners  without  imposing  a  greatly  increased 
hurden  on  the  servient  estate,  and  that  increased  burden 
would  be  imposed  by  the  act  of  the  dominant  owner, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  recognized  principle  of  law,  that 
no  man  can  impose  a  burden  on  his  neighbour's  estate 
by  his  own  act.     In  the  case  of  Codling  v.  Johmon  {y)j  a 
right  of  way  was  claimed  as  appurtenant  to  a  close  which 
had,  till  about  fifty  years  before  the  action,  formed  a  part 
of  an  open  common :  the  common  had  at  that  time  been 
enclosed,  and  the  land  was  allotted  to  various  persons. 
It  was  held  that  the  right  to  the  way  by  immemorial 
user  could  be  supported,  for  it  was  possible  that  before 
the  enclosure  the  lord  might  have  been  entitled  to  the 
way  for  himself  and  his  tenants,  and  in  such  event  each 
person  having  an  allotment  of    part  of  the  dominant 
tenement  would  have  the  right  of  way.     It  is  dear  that 
in  this  case,  supposing  a  right  of  way  had  been  im- 
memorially  used  by  the  lord  and  all  his  tenants,  the 
burden  on  the  servient  tenement  would  not  be  greatly, 

(y)  9  B.  &  0.  933  ;  8  L.  J.,  K.  B.  68. 
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Chap.  m.    if  at  all,  inoreased  by  the  allotment  of  the  land   to  the 
•    •      tenants  and  the  distribution  of  the  easement  among*  them, 
each  allottee  becoming  entitled  to  a  distinct  right  of  "way; 
but  this  would  not  be  so  in  all  oases.    In  Boicer  v.  jBTtY/  (r), 
a  right  of  way  for  boats  along  a  stream  leading  from  an 
inn  and  an  adjoining  yard,  which  had  formerly  been  one 
property,  to  a  navigable  river,  was  claimed.    A  severana^ 
of  the  yard  from  the  inn  took  place  about  five  years 
before  the  action,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  sued  for  obstruc- 
tion of  the  way,  was  non-suited,  on  the  ground  that  the 
easement  was  proved  to  belong  to  the  inn  and  yard  as 
one  entire  subject,  and  not  to  the  frontage  on  the  stream, 
in  respect  of  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  right  of  way. 
It  was  held  that  the  nonsuit  was  right,  for  the  evidence 
was  that  boats  went  to  the  inn  and  yard  for  such  purposes 
as  carrying  coals  or  com  to  be  deposited  in  the  granaries 
belonging  to  the  inn,  and  materials  for  repairing  the 
house.     From  such  evidence  it  might  fairly  be  left  to 
the  jury  to  presume  a  grant  of  right  of  way  from  the 
owner  of  the  stream  to  the  owner  of  the  inn  and  yard, 
for  the  more  convenient  use  and  enjoyment  of  those 
premises,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  that  right  had 
ever  been  extinguished  or  released;   indeed,  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  occupier  of  the  inn  and  yaid 
had  not  still  full  right  to  the  easement  created  by  such 
grant.     The  Court  thought  that  construing  the  grant  as 
being  capable  of  distribution  on  severance  of  the  dominant 
tenement  would  lead  to  very  unreasonable  consequences ; 
for  the  result  would  be  that  two  different  persons  would 
bo  entitled  to  use  the  way,  or  indeed  as  many  different 
persons  as  possessed  any  share  of  the  frontage,  and  that 
this  would  be  a  very  unreasonable  construction  against 


(s)  2  Bing.  N.  C.  330.    See  L.  R,  17  Eq.  158  ;  43  L.  J., 

also   The   United  Land  Com-  Ch.363.  Newcomeny,CouUon^ 

pany  (^Limited)  v.  The  Great  L.  E.,  5  Ch.  D.  133 ;  46  L.  J., 

Eastern    Railway     Company^  Ch.  459. 
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the   grantor,  who  might  have  heen  content  to  grant  the    Chap.  III. 
right  of  way  to  the  occupier  of  the  inn  and  yard,  from      *" 
his  knowledge  of  the  degree  of  user  which  would  follow 
from  the  grant  when  bo  limited.     Independently  of  this, 
ho^wever,  the  Court  thought  that  if  the  grant  had  been 
produced  in  evidence,  the  plaintiff  could  not  have  brought 
himself  within  the  description  of  the   grantee,   he  not 
being  the  occupier  of  the  inn  and  yard.     The  result  of 
these    authorities    appears    therefore    to   be,   that   if    a 
dominant   tenement    is  divided    between   two  or  more 
persons,  a  right  of   way  appurtenant   thereto  becomes 
appurtenant  to  each  of   the  severed   portions,  if    such 
distribution  of  the  easement  is  not  at  variance  with  the 
actual  or  presumed  grant  under  which   the  right  has 
been  acquired ;  and  if  the  right  has  been  acquired  under 
a  presumed  grant,  the  circumstance  that  distribution  of 
the  right  wiU  materially  increase  the  burden  on  the  ser- 
vient tenement  is  strong  evidence  that  such  distribution 
would  be  at  variance  with  it. 

In  connection  with  the  mode  of  user  of  ways,  questions  Way  becom- 
have  at  times  arisen  as  to  the  right  to  deviate  from  a  S)?e^nffht  to 
way  on  to  the  adjoining  land,  when  the  way  itself  is  deviate, 
absolutely  impassable,  or  when,  from  the  ordinary  col- 
lection of  mud  or  want  of  necessary  repair,  it  is  in  a  state 
which  renders  it  inconvenient  or  reasonably  unfit  for 
passage.  It  is  obvious  that  these  questions  may  arise 
from  difiPerent  causes — the  way  may  be  close  to  the  sea 
or  a  river,  and  may  be  regularly  covered  with  water  at 
high  tide,  or  it  may  only  be  covered  on  extraordinary 
occasions ;  it  may  happen  that  at  some  period  of  violent 
tempest  the  path  may  be  altogether  swept  away  for  a 
certain  distance,  so  that  communication  between  the  two 
ends  remaining  may  be  broken  off ;  it  may  happen,  and 
frequently  has  happened,  that  a  way  has  become  impas- 
sable from  want  of  ordinary  repair,  or  it  may  happen  that 
it  is  impassable  through  the  act,  right  or  wrong,  of  the 
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Chap.  m.  owner  of  the  soil.  In  all  these,  and  possibly  in  otlwr 
^  '  '  cases,  an  important  question  is  likely  to  arise  whether  a 
person  entitled  to  use  the  way  may  pass  over  the  adjoining 
land,  or  whether  he  must  keep  to  the  path,  however  incon- 
venient it  may  be,  or  give  up  his  right  altogether  if  the 
way  is  absolutely  stopped;  and  it  is  clear  that  tkeae 
questions  may  arise,  both  as  to  private  and  as  to  public 
ways.  Most  of  the  possible  cases  mentioned  above 
have  arisen,  but  they  have  not  always  come  before  the 
Courts. 


Way  period!-  If  a  way  be  close  to  the  sea  or  to  a  tidal  river,  and  is 
rupte^right  regularly  covered  with  water  at  high  tide  or  periodically 
to  deviate.  when  extraordinarily  high  tides  occur,  the  existence  or 
otherwise  of  a  right  for  the  public  or  for  the  owner  of 
a  private  right  of  way  to  walk  over  the  adjoining  land 
must  depend  on  the  evidence.  Ordinarily,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  no  such  right,  and  that,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  would  be  presumed 
that  the  dedication  or  grant  was  made  subject  to  the 
periodical  interruption;  and  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  presuming  that,  in  addition  to  the  right  to  walk  over 
the  path,  the  owner  of  the  soil  gave  a  further  right  to 
deviate  over  his  land  when  the  path  was  interrupted. 
There  is  no  precise  authority  for  this,  but  it  has  been 
held  that  a  way  may  be  dedicated  to  the  public,  subjeet 
to  the  grantor's  right  of  periodical  obstruction  by  plough- 
ing up  the  soil ;  and  that  the  public  have,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  no  right  to  walk  over  the 
adjoining  land  when  the  path  is  less  convenient  from 
its  being  ploughed  up  (a),  and  the  same  reasons  which 
produced  that  decision  woidd  apply  to  the  case  of  a  way 
periodically  interrupted  by  the  sea  or  other  causes. 

(a)  Arnold  v.  BMer,  L.  E.,  6  Q.  B.  438 ;  40  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 
185.  Arnold  v.  Holbrook,  L.  R.,  8  Q.  B.  96;  42  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  80. 
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If  instead  of  l>eing  regularly  and  periodically  obstructed    Chap.  ni. 
by  the  sea  the  way  is  only  interrupted  on  some  extraordinary        ®^  '   * 


oocasion  by  a  flood,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  f^^ex^or- 
"why  the  public  or  an  owner  of  a  private  right  should  be  dinaiy  cause. 
entitled  to  walk  over  the  adjoining  land :  the  case  is  one 
which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  or  grant, 
and  there  is  consequently  no  reason  for  presuming  the 
grant  of  a  right  to  deviate  from  the  path. 

If  by  some  tempest  or  other  natural  cause  a  road  is  Destruction 
absolutely  swept  away  wholly  or  in  part,  there  seems  to  be  rightto  "" 
no  doubt  but  that  all  rights  of  way  are  totally  lost,  and  that  deviate. 
there  is  no  right  to  walk  over  the  adjoining  land.    That 
the  right  of  way  over  the  road  destroyed  is  absolutely 
lost   on  its  destruction  seems    clear  from  the  cases  of 
Reg.  V.  The  Inhabitants  of  Hornsea  (6),  and  Beg.  v.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Oreenhow  (c).     These  were  both  cases  of 
indictments  for  non-repair  of  highways.    In  the  former 
the  road  passed  along  a  clifE  which  was  washed  away 
by  the  sea,  and  it  was  held  that  the  parish  could  not  be 
called  upon  to  repair  the  part  destroyed,  for  that  the 
road  was  absolutely  gone;   and  in  the  latter  case  the 
Toad  ran  along  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  was  destroyed, 
at  all  events  temporarily,  by  a  land  slip.    The  cases 
differed,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  a  trace  of  the  old 
road  was  left,  and  it  was  possible  to  re-make  it  at  a 
moderate  cost;  the  parish  in  the  latter  case  was  bound 
to  repair,  whereas  in  the  former  the  soil  was  wholly 
swept  away,  and  there  was  no  such  liability.      These 
cases  are  authorities  to  show  that  on  total  destruction  of  a 
road  all  rights  of  way  are  lost,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
infer  that  when  a  right  of  way  is  destroyed  no  new  right 
of  way  comes  into  existence  on  fresh  soil,  for  no  such  right 

{h)  1  Dears.  C.  C.  291 ;  23         (c)  L.  R,  1  Q.  B.  D.  703  ; 
L.  J.,  M.  C.  69.  45  L.  J.,  M.  C.  141. 
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Chap.  m.    oaxL  arise  except  by  a  new  dedication  to  the  public,  or  grant 
'  to  an  individual  by  the  owner  of  the  land. 


Want  of  re-        Jq  cases  in  which  ways  have  become  impassable  from 
deviate.  want  of  ordinary  repair  a  distinction  has  been    made 

between  public  and  private  ways — viz.,  that  in  the  former 
case  the  public  have  the  right  to  walk  over  the  adjoining 
land,  whereas  in  the  latter  a  grantee  of  a  private  right  has 
no  such  privilege.    It  is  said  that  this  distinction  is  made 
because  it  is  for  the  general  good  that  a  passage  should  be 
afforded  to  the  public  at  all  times,  but  that  the  same  reason 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  a  private  right  of  way  (d).   It 
is  difficult  to  see  any  reasonable  ground  for  this  distino- 
tion,  for  the  cause  assigned  for  it  violates  the  principle 
of  law  that  a  right  in  another  person's  soil  can  only  be 
created  by  the  act  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  express  or 
implied.    Bights  of  way  can  only  be  created  by  dedication 
to  the  public  or  by  grant,  actual  or  impHed,  to  an  individual, 
such  dedication  or  grant  being  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
owner  of  the  ground;  but  to  hold  that,  because  a  road  over 
which  the  owner  of  land  has  given  a  right  of  way  to  the 
public  is  out  of  repair,  he  is  bound  to  allow  another  right 
of  way  over  soil  on  whichever  side  of  the  old  road  the 
individual  members  of  the  public  choose  to  take  it,  is  to 
hold  that  a  public  right  of  way  can  come  into  existence 
otherwise  than  by  the  act  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  and 
even  against  his  will.    When  it  is  remembered,  moreover, 


(d)  Taylor  v.  Whiteheady 
Doug.  7 1 6.  BuUard  v.  Harri- 
son,  4  M.  &  S.  387.  In  Taylor 
V.  Whitehead,  Lord  Mansfield 
remarked,  that  Blackstone,  in 
his  Commentaries,  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  law  of 
England  corresponds  with  the 
Boman  law  in  extending  the 
right  of  going  on  the  adjoin- 
ing ground  when  a  road  is  out 


of  repair  to  a  private  as  well 
as  a  public  way.  This  has 
been  altered  in  some  recent 
editions  of  the  Commentaries, 
and  the  right  of  going  extra 
viam  is  there  limited  to  oas^ 
of  highways  and  private  ways 
of  necessity ;  but,  it  must  be 
remembered,  ways  of  necee- 
sity  depend  upon  an  implied 
grant. 
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that  tHe  obligation  to  repair  a  way,  if  any,  is  generally  on    Chap.  m. 
the  person  who  has  the  nse  of  it,  and  not  on  the  owner  of  ' 

the  soil,  the  doctrine  allowing  the  public,  who  ought  to 
put  the  way  in  repair,  to  neglect  the  obligation  and  make 
for  themselves  another  way,  is  certainly  in  appearance 
unreasonable. 

The  opinion  that,  if  a  public  way  is  out  of  repair,  the 

publio  may  pass  over  the  adjoining  soil  has  been  shaken 

"by  the  remark  of  Blackburn,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Arnold  v. 

ITolbrook  {e).      It  was   said  in  the  argument  that  it  is 

laid  down  in  all  the  text-books  that  if  a  public  way  is 

foundrous  and  impassable,  the  public  have  a  right  to  go 

on  to  the  adjoining  land ;  but  his  lordship  remarked  that 

the    foundation  for  that  dictum   is  Duncomb^s  case  (/), 

but  that  it  would  be  found  upon  examination  that  the 

facts  in  that  case  were  that  the  defendant  had  narrowed 

the  way;    the  road  in   that   case   was   not  merely  out 

of  repair,  but  the  grantor  of  the  right  had  by  his  own  act 

interfered  with  the  right  he  had  given  to  the  public. 

If    a  way  is  rendered  impassable  by  the  act  of   the  Obstruction 
grantor,  the  authorities  show  that  the  owner  of  a  right  ri^]^^^'~" 
of  way  would  be  justified  in  passing  over  the  adjoining  deviate, 
ground,  provided  it  belongs  to  the  grantor  of  the  ease- 
ment, and  provided  the  act  of  deviation  was  a  reasonable 
thing  in  connection  with  the  user  of  the  right.     In  Saw- 
kifus  V.  Carbines  {g)  it  was  held  that  as  the  grantor  of  a 
right  of  way  had,  subsequently  to  the  grant,  reduced  the 
width  of  the  way  so  that  the  grantee  could  not  enjoy  his 
easement  so  fully  as  at  the  time  of  the  grant  (he  not  being 
able  to  txim  his  horse  and  cart  round  as  he  could  before 
the  alteration),  the  grantee  was  justified  in  going  a  little 
farther  on  the  grantor's  land,  as  by  doing  so  he  could 

(e)  L.  E.,  8  Q.  B.  p.  99.  Dawes  v.  Hawkins,  8  0.  B., 

(f)  Cro.  Car.  366.  N.  S.  857 ;    29  L.  J.,  C.  P. 
{g)  27    L.    J.,    Exch.    44.      343. 
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Chap.  ni. 
Sect.  2. 


Kightto 
repair  a  waj-. 


obtain  full  enjoyment  of  his  right.  So  also  in  the  case  of 
Selby  V.  Nettkfold{k),  where  a  tenant  for  life  granted  to 
a  purchaser  of  land  a  right  of  way  along  a  towing-path  by 
the  side  of  a  canal,  and  subsequently  built  a  bridge  acroes 
the  canal  with  an  approach  of  such  a  character  as  to  ob- 
struct the  towing-path,  so  that  a  person  using  the  towing- 
path  must  on  reaching  the  bridge  leave  the  path  and  pass 
over  other  land  of  the  grantor  to  get  round  the  bridge  and 
thence  to  the  other  part  of  the  path,  it  was  held  that  the 
owner  of  the  easement  had  a  right  to  deviate  in  that  way 
over  the  grantor's  land,  and  that  the  grantor  could  not 
obstruct  the  substituted  way. 

If  a  way  is  out  of  repair  and  impassable,  the  grantee 
is  justified  in  repaiiing  it,  and  indeed  it  is  his  business  to 
do  so ;  for  when  the  use  of  a  thing  is  granted,  ever^^thing 
is  granted  by  which  the  grantee  may  have  and  enjoy  sueb 
use,  and  at  common  law,  the  right  to  repair  is  incident  to 
a  grant  of  a  right  of  way  (i) .  The  grantee  of  a  right  of  way 
may  indeed  do  more  than  merely  repair  the  way,  for  if  the 
way  is  not  "made  in  a  manner  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  right  was  granted,  he  may  do  what  is  necessary 
to  make  it  suitable.     Thus,  a  grantee  of  a  carriage  way 


(A)  L.  R,  9  Ch.  Ap.  Ill; 
43  L.  J.,  Ch.  359. 

(»)  Gerrard  v.  Cooke^  2  B. 
&  P.,  N.  C.  109.  Pomfret  v. 
Ricroft,  1  Wms.  Saund.  320  d. 
Taylor  v.  Whitehead,  Doug. 
716.  Ingram  v.  Morecrafty 
per  Sir  J.  Romillyy  M.  R.,  33 
Beav.  49.  The  principle  is 
the  same  in  the  case  of  a 
public  way.  Where  the  flag- 
stones of  a  foot  pavement 
forming  the  roof  of  a  cellar 
got  out  of  repair  from  the 
public  walking  over  them,  it 
was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
vestry  and  not  of  the  owner 


of  the  cellar  to  repair  them 
{Hamilton  v.  St,  George^  i 
Vestry,  L.  R.,  9  Q.  B.  42 ;  48 
L.  J.,  M.  C.  41).  So  also  in 
the  case  of  right  to  support, 
if  the  means  of  support  give 
way  there  is  no  obligation  to 
repair  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tene- 
ment, but  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement  must  re- 
pair, and  he  may  enter  on 
the  servient  tenement  for  the 
purpose  (CoUbeck  v.  Thi 
Girdlers*  Company,  L.  B.,  I 
Q.  B.  D.  p.  243 ;  45  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  p.  230). 
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acsross  a  field  may  lay  down  stones  or  other  material  to    Chap,  in, 

make  it  sufficiently  hard  and  durable  to  support  a  carriage  ' 

and  render  it  fit  for  the  traffic  although  it  had  never  been 
metalled  before  (». 

It  is  not  often  that  difficulty  is  experienced  in  deter-  Direction 
mining  the  direction  of  a  way.     If  the  right  has  been  ^*^*" 
acquired  by  grant,  the  deed  almost  invariably  points  out 
the   termini  to  and  from  which  the  way  is  to  be  used,  and 
a  l>eaten  path  is  generally  made ;  and  if  the  right  has  been 
acquired  by  prescription,  the  termini  are  equally  certain  ; 
and,  moreover,  a  path  is  almost  sure  in  the  course  of  time 
to  get  beaten  out  in  such  a  manner  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  by  the  time  the  right  is  acquired  about  the  direc- 
tion of  the  way.     There  are  instances,  however,  in  which 
the  particular  direction  of  a  way  has  been  a  matter  of  im- 
certainty.     When  a  way  is  acquired  "  of  necessity  "  there 
may  be  an  uncertainty  as  to  its  direction,  as  there  is 
neither  deed  of  grant  nor  prescriptive  user  to  mark  its 
course ;  but  even  in  the  case  of  a  prescriptive  right,  and 
possibly  in  the  case  of  a  way  created  by  express  grant, 
the  line  of  the  way  may  be  more  or  less  indefinite,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  The  Wimbledon  and  Putney  Com-' 
mons  Conservators  v.  Dixon  (A-),  where  it  appeared  that 
the  way  in  question  passed  over  a  common  to  a  farm, 
but  that  there  was  no  definite  road — only  a  series  of  tracks 
in  varying  lines.     The  question  of  direction  was  not  the 
main  question  in  the  case;  but  it  was  noticed  at  some 
length  by  Mellish,  L.  J.,  in  his  judgment,  and  the  passage 
may  be  quoted  here  with  advantage.     His  lordship  said  : 
**  I  do  not  any  more  than  the  Lord  Justice  agree  with 
what  was  throTsu  out  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  as  to  the 
consequence  of  the  track  not  being  a  perfectly  definite 


(y)  Newcomen  v.    Couhony  {k)  L.   R.,    1  Ch.   D.  362. 

L.  R  ,  5  Ch.  D.  133 ;  46  L.  J.,      Robinson  y.  The  Cowpen  Local 
Ch.  459.  Board,  62  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  619. 
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Chap.  ni. 
Sect.  2. 


track  over  the  common,  but  being  a  track  going  in  varjing 
lines  previouslj  to  the  time  when  the  new  road  was  made. 
No  doubt  if  a  person  has  land  bordering  on  a  common, 
and  it  is  proved  that  he  went  on  the  common   at  any 
place  where  his  land  might  happen  to  adjoin  it,  sometimes 
in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  then   went 
over  the  common,  sometimes  to  one  place  and  sometimes 
to*  another,  it  would  be  difficidt  from  that  to  infer  any 
right  of  way.     But  if  you  can  find  the  terminus  a  quo 
and  the  terminus  ad  quem^  the  mere  fact  that  the  owner 
does  not  go  precisely  in  the  same  track  for  the  purpose  ot 
going  from  one  place  to  the  other  would  not  enable  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  to  dispute  the  ri^ht  of 
road.     Suppose  the  owner  of  this  conunon  had  granted 
by  deed  to  Mr.  Dixon  the  right  to  go  from  the  gate  lead- 
ing out  of  CoBsar^s  Camp  to  the  highway  by  the  National 
School,  with  carriages  and  horses  at  his  free  will  and 
pleasure,  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  grant  would  fail  in 
point  of  law  because  it  did  not  point  out  the  precise  definite 
track  between  the  one  terminus  and  the  other  in  which 
he  was  to  go  in  using  the  right  of  way.     If  the  owner  of 
the  servient  tenement  does  not  point  out  the  line  of  way, 
then  the  grantee  must  take  the  nearest  way  he  can.    If 
the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  wishes  to  confine  him 
to  a  particular  track,  he  must  set  out  a  reasonable  way ; 
and  then  the  person  is  not  entitled  to  go  out  of  the  way 
merely  because  the  way  is  rough  and  there  are  ruts  in  it, 
and  so  forth." 


Direoticm 
of  ways  of 
neoeaaity. 


When  a  right  to  a  way  of  necessity  is  created  on  divi- 
sion of  an  estate,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
what  ought  to  be  the  direction  of  the  way,  and  who  is  to 
have  the  privilege  of  setting  it  out ;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
it  may  happen  that  the  way  the  dominant  owner  would 
choose  is  not  that  which  the  servient  owner  would  wish 
him  to  have,  as  a  way  in  another  direction,  owing  to  the 
situation  or  condition  of    the   servient  estate,  may   be 
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less  objectionable  to  the  servient  owner  than  that  the    Chap.  III. 
dominant  owner  would  select.    A  difference,  too,  may  __!l!_L_ 
exist  in  the  case  of  land  severed  by  will,  and  land  severed 
by  deed  inter  vivos ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the  testator, 
being  dead  before  the  partition  is  effected  and  the  neces- 
sity arises,  can  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.     One  of  the 
oldest   cases  bearing  on  this  topic  is  Oldfield^s  case  (/), 
which  is  reported  very  briefly  as  follows:  "A.  had  an 
acre  of  land  which  was  in  the  middle,  and  inoompas'd 
with  other  of  his  lands,  and  enfeoffs  B.  of  that  acre.    And 
resolv'd  by  the  4  Inst,  that  B.  shall  have  a  convenient 
way  over  the  lands  of  the  feoffor,  and  he  is  not  bound  to 
use  the  same  way  that  the  feoffor  uses."    From  this  case 
two  points  are  gained :  first  that  the  way  must  be  con- 
Tenient  for  the  grantee,  and,  secondly,  that,  though  the 
grantor  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a  particular 
path,  the  grantee  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  accept  the 
same,  but  may  have  another  if  that  is  not  convenient. 
There  are  remarkably  few  authorities  on  this  subject, 
and,  even  of  late  years,  the  cases  bearing  on  this  matter 
are  few;  in  Osborn  v.    Wi8e{m)f  however,  a  dictum  of 
Parke,  B.,  at  Nisi  Prius^  occurs,  that  learned  judge  being 
reported  to  have  said :  '^  If  the  way  granted  by  the  lease 
is  of  no  use,  the  law  would  give,  as  a  way  of  necessity, 
the  nearest  passage  along  the  land  of  the  grantor  to  the 
nearest  public  highway."    Though  the  route  is  therefore 
to  be  convenient  to  the  grantee  and  the  nearest  passage 
to  a  highway,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Parke,  B., 
intended  that  the  interest    of    the    grantor    should  be 
entirely  overlooked;  for  if  a  beaten  track  led  from  the 
dominant    tenement    to    the    highway,    doubtless    the 
dominant  owner  would  be  obUged  to  take  his  way  along 
that,  and  would  not  be  suffered  to  make  a  fresh  path 
through  a  standing  crop  on  arable  land,  or  to  break  a  new 


{I)  Noy's  Eeports,  123. 
(m)  7  0.  &  P.  p.  763. 
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Chap.  III.     passage  through  a  hedge,  or  across  a  private  gardeo, 
^^^'  ^'       merely  because  such  a  course  would  be  somewhat  shorter 
or  more  conyenieiit  for  him.     There  are  two  modem  cases 
— Pearson  v.    Spencer  (n)    and   Bolton  v.    Bolton  (o) — ^in 
which  the  matter  came  directly  in  question  and  reoeived 
much  consideration.     The  Court  in  each  ease  distinctly 
recognised  the  principle  that  the  way  must  be  convenient 
for  the   grantee,   and  in  the  former  case  said  in  the 
judgment, — "  but  there  is  a  singular  absence  of  authority 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  ascertained  what  is 
to  be  the  direction  of  the  oonvenient  way  thus  created. 
In  2  Boilers  Abridgment^  p.  60,  *  Gfraimts '  Z,  pL  17,  it  is 
said  that  the  feoffor  who  grants  the  landlocked  land,  and 
retains  the  other,  which  thus  becomes  the  servient  tene- 
ment, shall  assign  the  way  where  it  is  most  convenient 
to  himself.     Packer  v.  Welated  was  a  case  where  the  grantor 
retained   the   landlocked    tenement,   which   became   the 
dominant  tenement ;  it  is  said  that  he  should  take  a  way, 
and  the  law  should  adjudge  if  it  was  a  convenient  way. 
In  each  case  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  person 
by  whose  act  the  way  was  created  was  subsequently  to 
select  the  way,  subject  only  to  this,  that  it  should  be  a 
convenient  way.     In  the  case  of  a  devisee  it  is  impossible 
for  the  testator,  by  whose  act  the  way  is  created  and  who 
is  dead,  to  do  any  subsequent  act  of  selection ;  and  if  the 
line  of  way  depends  on  his  intention,  it  must  be  discovered 
from  the  language  of  the  will,  understood  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  property.     It  might  be  very  difficult  to 
state  how  the  way  was  to  be  set  out  if  the  premises,  before 
severance,  were  so  occupied  as  to  afford  no  indication  of 
what  was  the  usual  way  in  the  testator's  time ;  but  this 
can  rarely  be  the  case  in  practice.    In  general,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  there  was  an  occupation  bv 


(n)  1   B.   &   8.  571  :    in  Exchequer  Chamber,   3  B.  &  S. 
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(o)  L.  E.,  11  Ch.  D.  968;  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  467. 
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a  tenant,  there  must  be  an  actual  existing  way  by  which    Chap.  III. 

the  premises  were  used  and  enjoyed;  and  we  think  we  best 

effectuate  the  intention  of  the  testator  by  construing  the 

implied  grant  of  a  way  to  be  a  grant  of  that  way  actually 

used  at  the  time."    Lastly,  the  point  was  referred  to  in 

the   ease  of  Brown  v.  Alabaster  {p)j  and  Kay,  J.,  there 

distinctly  stated  that  it  is  the  grantor  of  the  way  who 

has  a  right  to  select  the  line  in  which  it  shall  go ;  but  he 

was  merely  referring  to  the  point  as  an  argument  to  show 

that  the  way  in  question  was  not  a  way  of  necessity,  and 

the  statement  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  dictum,  and  not 

as  a  judicial  decision.    It  seems  reasonable,  indeed,  that 

the  direction  of  a  way  should  always  be  appointed  by  the 

grantor  of  the  way.    It  is  he  who  gives,  and  the  donor  of 

anything  given  is  the  usual  person  to  select  the  article 

given  and  the  pattern  of  it.    The  donee  may,  perhaps,  be 

permitted  as  a  favour  to  ask  that  the  gift  shall  be  changed 

for  something  else  or  for  a  Uke  article  of  a  different  shape 

if  it  does  not  suit  him,  but  he  cannot  return  or  reject  the 

gift  and  demand  another  as  a  matter  of  right  or  select  a 

gift  without  authority  at  the  donor's  expense. 

From  the  case  of  Pearson  v.  Spencer  (g),  it  would  seem  Variatioii 
that  a  way  of  necessity,  once  set  out,  cannot  be  varied  of  wm^oT 
in  direction  by  the   servient  owner,  except,  it  may  be  necessity, 
presumed,  with   the   consent   of  the  dominant   owner; 
but  of  this  there  could  be  little  doubt  apart  from  all 
authority. 

If  a  right  of  way  be  granted  for  a  particular  purpose.  Grant  for  a 
the  purpose  is  to  be  regarded  in  construing  the  grant,  p*r^J^^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ease-  variation  of 
ment,   and  the   grantee   may  be   entitled  to  vary  his 
mode  of  enjoying  the  easement,  and  from  time  to  time 

{p)  L.  E.,  37  Ch.  D.  490 ;  67  L.  J.,  Oh.  255. 
Iq)  1  B.  &  8.  p.  584. 
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Chap.  ni.    to  avail  himself  of  modem  inventions,  if,  by  so   doing, 
___^_in_  he  can  more  fully  exercise  and  enjoy  the  object  or  carry 
out  the   purpose  for  which  the  easement  was   granted. 
Thus,  in  a  case  where  a  grant  was  made,  in  the  year  1630, 
of  certain  lands,  excepting  the  mines,  and  reserving  to  the 
grantor  sufficient  way-leave  to  the  mines,  it  was  held  that 
the  mine-owner  was  entitled  to  lay  down  a  railway  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  his  minerals,  although  railways 
were  unknown  at  the  date  of  the  grant,  for  that  the  object 
of  the  reservation  of  way-leave  for  the  mine-owner  was  to 
enable  him  to  get  the  coals  in  a  beneficial  manner,  and 
that  there  consequently  passed  to  the  mine-owner  a  right 
to  such  a  description  of  way-leave,  and  a  right  of  way  in 
such  a  direction  as  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  from 
time  to  time  to  get  all  the  minerals  at  a  reasonable 
profit  (r). 

Power  to  If  a  man  has  power  to  make  a  way  across  another 

SJ^x^"^  person's  land,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  must 
reasonably,  excrcise  his  power  in  a  reasonable  manner,  and  have  due 
regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  servient  owner,  so  as  to 
avoid  inflicting  on  him  needless  and  unreasonable  injury. 
In  Abson  v.  Fefiton  («),  mines  were  reserved  by  Act  of 
Parliament  for  a  lord  of  a  manor  on  indosure  of  a 
common,  "  together  with  aU  convenient  and  necessan/  tccy^y 
way-leaves,  roads,  and  passages  then  already  made  and 
thereafter  to  be  made,  and  liberty  of  laying,  making,  and 
repairing  waggon- ways  and  other  ways  in,  over  and  along  '* 
the  common  land.  In  an  action  for  making  a  waggon- way 
in  an  improper  direction  and  manner,  it  was  held  that  the 
true  question  for  the  jury  was  not  whether  the  road  had 
been  made  in  the  direction,  or  in  the  manner  least  in- 

(r)  Dand  v.    Kingacote^    6      12L.  J.,  Exeh.  362.   Senhouti 

M  &  W   174  •  9  L  J    N  S        ^'  Christian,  1  T.  R,  660. 
M.  <SL  W.  174,  »  U.  J.,  IM.  O.,  (^   1  B.  &  C.  195;   1  L.  J., 

Exch.  279.     Bishop  v.  North,      K.  B.  94. 
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jurious  to  the  owner  of  the  allotted  land,  or  in  that  direo-    Chap.  m. 
tion  or  by  that  mode  which  a  strict  and  rigid  necessity        ^  '   ' 
would  point  out,  and  much  less  whether  it  had  been  made 
in  that  direction  or  by  that  mode  which,  upon  a  view  of 
the  work  when  accomplished,  and  when  a  better  judgment 
might  possibly  be  formed  than  could  have  been  formed 
before,  might  be  thought  by  persons  possessing  the  highest 
degree  of  skill  and  experience  to  be  the  best  that  could 
have  been  devised ;  but  whether  the  direction  chosen  was 
such  as  a  person  of  reasonable  and  ordinary  skill  and 
experience  would  have  selected  beforehand,  and  whether 
the  mode  adopted  was  such  as  a  prudent  and  rational 
person  would  have  adopted,  if  he  had  been  making  the 
road  over  his  own  land  and  not  over  the  land  of  another 
man.     This  view,  it  was  added,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,    would  on   the    one    hand    exclude  all    wanton, 
capricious,  and  causeless  injury  to  the  owners  of  the  allot- 
ments, and  on  the  other  would  admit  of  an  exercise  of  the 
right  reserved  by  the  statute  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
make  the  right  beneficial  to  the  lord.     In  the  case  of 
Dudley  v.  Horton  (^),  it  had  been  enacted  that  in  case 
mine-owners  should  find  it  expedient  and  necessary  to 
make  railways  from  their  mines  to  a  canal  it  should  be 
lawful  for  them,  if  they  could  not  agree  with  the  owners 
of  the  land  between  their  mines  and  the  canal,  to  apply 
to  certain  commissioners ;  and  if  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
missioners that  such  railways  were  necessary  and  fitting  to 
he  made,  the  mine-owners  should  be  empowered  to  make 
them.     Certain  mine-owners  intending  to  exercise  the 
power,  the  land-owners  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  restrain  them  from  so  doing,  on  the  ground  that  the 
railway  proposed  to  be  made  would  be  exceediogly  in- 
jurious   to    the  land,  and  was    not    necessary  for  the 
mine-owners  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.    The  Vice- 
Ghancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  power  was  abused  by 

(0  4  L.  J.,  Ch.  104. 
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Chap,  m,  the  attempt  to  make  the  way  in  question,  for  it  was  in- 
^^^'  ^'  tended  to  be  fifty  yards  wide,  of  great  length,  and  to  be 
carried  through  the  middle  of  the  plaintifE's  field ;  and  that 
it  mattered  not  that  this  great  width  was  required  because 
the  natui^e  of  the  ground  rendered  it  necessary  that  the 
railway  should  be  supported  by  an  embankment  on  each 
side.  An  injunction  was  therefore  granted  to  restrain  the 
making  of  the  line  until  the  rights  of  the  parties  could  be 
determined  at  law. 


(     433     ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON     DISTURBANCE  OF   EASEMENTS  AND  ON   LEGAL   REMEDIES 

FOR  THE  SAME. 

^When  easements  have  been  aoquired  and  their  extent  and    Chap.  IV. 

proper  mode  of  enjoyment  have  been  ascertained,  it  is  very 

material  for  the  owners  of  those  rights  to  know  when 

they  have  been  infringed  as  well  as  to  understand  the 

cnrcumstances  under  which  the  law  will  afford  them  a 

remedy  for  their  wrong.     Besides  this,  it  is  important  for 

them  to  understand  when  they  may  apply  to  the  Court 

for    an  injunction — that  preventive  remedy  afforded  in 

some  cases  by  the  law  to  ward  off  threatened  injury,  or 

to  prevent  the  continuance  of  wrong  already  commenced. 

These  matters  will  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

While  treating  on  legal  remedies  for  disturbance  of 
easements,  it  may  be  thought  that  something  ought  to  be 
said  about  the  fifth  section  of  the  Prescription  Act:  this, 
however,  would  involve  a  disquisition  on  practice  and 
pleading  as  they  existed  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed 
and  the  various  changes  effected  since  that  time ;  and 
as  it  is  not  designed  in  this  work  to  treat  on  procedure, 
those  rules  relative  to  pleading  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  fifth  section  of  the  Prescription  Act  will  not  be 
considered  in  the  present  chapter,  nor  the  alteration 
effected  in  them  by  the  Judicature  Act  and  subsequent 
Bules  of  Court. 


o.  r  F 
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Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  1. 


Bight  of 
freedom  from 
didturbance. 


Actual 
damage 
requisite  to 
support  cer- 
taiu  actions. 


Sect.  I. — On  Distarhance  of  Easements  generally,  and  on 

Legal  Remedies  for  the  same. 

Prima  facie,  every  person  entitled  to  a  natural  right 
or  to  an  easement  is  also  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  his 
right  without  disturhance,  and  any  disturbance  is  a  wrong 
for  which  the  party  disturbed  has  a  remedy.  So,  also, 
every  owner  of  land  is  primd  facie  entitled  to  uninterrapted 
quiet  possession  and  to  be  free  from  disturbance  or  en- 
croachment by  anyone  else;  but  if  a  person  causing  the 
disturbance  is  merely  exercising  a  natural  right  to  which 
he  is  entitled,  or  an  esisement  he  has  acquired,  his  act  is 
justifiable,  and  the  party  disturbed  can  have  sustained  no 
legal  injury  which  will  sustain  an  action,  though  the  exer- 
cise and  user  of  an  easement  may  possibly  constitute  a 
breach  of  a  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  by  a  vendor  of 
the  servient  tenement,  and  for  which  he,  the  vendor,  may 
be  liable  in  an  action  (a). 

There  are  many  oases  in  whioh  an  act,  either  by  a 
servient  owner  or  by  a  stranger,  though  apparently  incon- 
sistent with  an  easement  or  a  natural  right,  and  therefore 
apparently  a  disturbance  of  the  right,  is  not  actionable 
until  actual  damage  is  sustained.  It  will  be  found  on 
consideration  that  this  depends  on  the  general  nature  of 
easements  and  natural  rights,  and  also  on  the  nature  of 
the  particular  right  in  question.  It  is  a  general  rule  of 
law  that  to  make  an  actionable  wrong  there  must  be 
both  damnum  and  injuria  ^Hxai  is,  both  a  wrongful  act 
and  damage  or  loss  resulting  from  it,  and  that  either  of 
them  alone  will  not  support  an  action.  There  are,  how- 
ever, exceptions  to  this  rule  in  which  the  law  will  presume 
damage  to  have  arisen,  and  two  of  these  exceptions  are 
trespasses  and  disturbance  of  rights.  Now,  easements  and 
natural  rights  are  rights  which  exist  in  or  over  a  servient 


(a)  Child  y,  Stenning,  L.  R.,  11  Ch.  D.  82 ;  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  392. 
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,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  generall j,  if  not  always, 
act  of  disturbance  will  be  committed  on  the  servient 
and  not  on  the  dominant  estate,  and,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  trespass  on  the  dominant  estate  for  which  the  domi- 
nant owner  can  sue :  but  as  every  disturbance  of  an  ease- 
ment or  a  natural  right  is  a  disturbance  of  a  right,  the 
result  follows  that  it  is  not  strictly  necessary  to  prove 
damage  to  sustain  an  action.     There  are,  however,  cases 
in  i^hioh  it  has  been  held  that  no  action  will  lie  for  the 
act  committed  until  damage  has  ensued ;  but  this  depends, 
as  before  stated,  on  the  nature  of  the  right  disturbed, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,   is  not  really  disturbed  by  the 
commission  of   the  act  itself,  but  only  by  the  damage 
when  it  happens. 

This  is  exemplified  in  the  leading  case  of  Bonomi  v. 
Saekhou9e(h)y  which  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  plaintiff   owned  certain   buildings  which  had  stood 
supported  by  the  subjacent  and  adjacent  mines  for  up- 
wards of  forty  years.     The  defendant  worked  the  mines, 
and  in  process  of  time  the  plaintiff's  buildings  were  in- 
jured, but  not  for  some  years  after  the  excavation  of  the 
minerals,   so  that  the  question  arose  whether  the  right 
of  action  was  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations.     If 
the  cause  of  action  arose  at  the  time  the  minerals  were 
excavated  and  the  support  removed,  the  statute  had  run ; 
but  if  it  did  not  arise  till  the  damage  was  sustained, 
the  statute  had  not  run.      It  is   clear  that  in  this  case 
no  trespass  was  committed  by  the  defendant  when  he 


Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  1, 


(h)  9  H.  L.  C.  503 ;  34 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  181.  Attorney- 
General  V.  Conduit  Colliery 
Company,  L.  R..  (1895)  1  Q. 

B.  301 ;  64  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  207. 
Smith  V.  Tkackerahf  L.  H.,  1 

C.  P.  564 ;  35  L.  J.,  C.  P.  276. 
Wright  V.  Howard,  1  Sim.  & 
St.  190;  1  L.  J.,  Ch.  94.  It 
is  questionable  whether   an 


infringement  of  the  natural 
right  to  purity  of  water  by 
pouring  in  and  sending  filthy 
matter  on  to  the  dominant 
owner^s  land  does  not  involve 
a  trespass  on  that  land«  and 
so  give  a  cause  of  action 
without  proof  of  actual 
damage. 
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Chap.  lY.    removed  his  coal,  and  therefore  that  no  damage  ooold 
^'  be  presumed  on  the  ground  of  trespass ;  but  if    a  right 

had  been  infringed  the  action  would  have  lain  at  onoe, 
and  the  statute  would  have  run ;  it  became,   thefefare, 
necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  right  to  support — 
that  is,  whether  it  is  a  right  that  the  supporting  substance, 
whatever  it   may  be,   shall  not  be  removed,   or   at  all 
events  that  sufficient  shall  be  left  to  support  the  buildings, 
or  whether  it  is  merely  a  right  that  the  ordinary  enjoy- 
ment of  the  buildings  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  removal 
of    the    support,    so  that  until    actual  disturbance  and 
damage  to  the  buildings  there  was  no  wrong  and  no  cause 
of  action.     It  was  held  that  the  latter  was  the  right,  and 
therefore  that  until  actual  damage  occurred  there  was  no 
cause  of  action.    A  decision  to  the  same  effect,  bat  re- 
lating to  a  natural  right,  is  Kemit  v.  The  Oreat  Eastern 
Railtcay  Company  (c).     The  plaintiffs,  who  were  riparian 
proprietors  of  a  stream,  sued  the  railway  company  and  a 
person  named  Free  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Free  from 
abstracting  water  from  the  stream,  and  to  restrain  the  rail- 
way company  from  permitting  him  to  do  so.    The  railway 
company,  who  were  riparian  proprietors,  placed  a  tank 
on  their  land,  which   was   filled   with   water   from  the 
stream,  and  they  permitted  Free  to  take  the  water  from 
the  tank  for  use  in  his  factory,   he  returning  it  un- 
diminished in  quantity  and  not  deteriorated  in  quality. 
It  was  held  that,  although  Free  had  no  right  to  take  the 
water,  yet  that  as  no  damage  was  actually  done  to  the 
plaintiffs,  their  right  was  not  interfered  with,  and  they  had 
no  cause  of  action. 


Actual  From  these  and  other  cases,  therefore,  the  principle 

esseotiai  for     ^^J  be  gathered  that  actual  damage  is  essential  to  support 
action  for        j^^  action  for  disturbance  of  a  natural  right.    It  is  unless 


(c)  L.  E.,  23  Ch.  D.  566 ;  62  L.  J.,  Ch.  608. 
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tHe  Tight  itself  is  injured.     In  Wright  v.  Howard  ((/),  it  is    Chap.  IV, 
But  although  no  man  can  acquire  a  right  to  the      ^^^^-  ^' 


eaLclusive  use  of  water  except  hy  grant,  either  expressed  or  disturbance 
presumed,  yet  on  the  other  hand^  whatever  exclusive  use  I  rights. 
may  make  of  the  water,  I  am  not  answerable  to  a  court  of 
la-^w  for  it  till  actual  injury  to  others  arises.    If  my  neigh- 
bour proves  that  I  have  done  him  an  actual  injury  by  the 
diversion  of  the  water  from  its  natural  channel,  he  can 
BUBtain  an  action  against  me;   but  he  has  no  right  of 
action  till  injury  has  actually  ensued.      It  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow,  as  was  asserted  at  the  Bar,  that  because  no 
injury  happens,  or  can  happen,  when  the  diversion  is  first 
made,  that  diversion  cannot  afterwards  be  the  subject  of 
complaint ;   on  the  contrary,  if  at  any  time  within  the 
twenty  years  injury  is  the  result,  a  remedy  for  that  injury 
may  be  sought  in  an  action.    Should  it  so  happen  that  for 
twenty  years  my  diversion  of  the  water  operates  no  injury 
to  my  neighbours,  then,  by  virtue  of  the  rule  of  law  pre- 
Ruming  a  grant,  I  acquire  at  the  end  of  that  time  an 
absolute  right  so  to  employ  the  stream.     But  if,  in  the 
twentieth  year,  an  injury  were  to  arise  for  the  first  time, 
that  wrong  would  be  as  much  the  subject  of  legal  redress 
as  if  it  had  existed  at  the  first  moment  of  the  diversion." 
In  the  ca£e  of  Sampson  v.  Hoddinott  (e),  it  was  said,  in 


(rf)  1  Sim.  &  St.  190;  1 
L.  J.,  Gh.  94.  See  also  Mason 
V.  Hill,  3  B.  &  Ad.  304 ;  5  B. 
&  Ad.  I ;  and  Emhrey  v.  Owen, 
6  Exch.  353 ;  20  L.  J.,  Exch. 
212.  In  Williams'^,  Morland 
(2  B.  &  C.  910),  the  plaintiff 
appears  to  have  been  non- 
suited, not  because  he  was 
suing  for  disturbance  of  a 
natural  right  and  failed  to 
prove  special  damage,  but 
because  he  did  not  prove  the 
particular  damage  laid  in  the 
declaration. 


{e)  1  C.  B.,  N.  S.  p.  611; 
26  L.  J.,  C.  P.  p.  160.  Swin- 
don  Waterworks  Company 
{Limited)  v.  Wilts  and  Berks 
Canal  Navigation  Company 
(in  H.  L,\  45  L.  J.,  Ch.  638. 
Crossley  and  Sons  {Limited) 
V.  Lightowler,  L.  B.,  3  Eq. 
p.  296;  L.  R,  2  Ch.  Ap. 
p.  483.  Bicket  v.  Morris, 
L.  E.,  1  H.  L.,  Sc.  47.  Mott 
V.  Shoolbred,  L.  E.,  20  Eq. 
22 ;  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  380.  Lord 
Norbury  v.  Kitchen,  15  L.  T. 
501. 
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Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  1. 


Disturbance 
of  easements 
an  Id  jury  to 
the  right, 
which  gives 
a  cause  of 
action. 


the  judgment  of  the  Court,  that  if  the  user  of  the  water  of 
a  natural  stream  by  the  defendant,  a  riparian  proprietor, 
"  has  been  beyond  his  natural  right,  it  matters  not  how 
much  the  plaintiff  has  used  the  water,  or  urhether  he  Am 
med  it  at  all.     In   either  case  his  right  has  been    equalfy 
invadedy  and  the  action  is  maintainable."      And  so  again, 
in  Ormerod  v.  Todmorden  Joint  Stock  Mill  Company  {/) — 
which  was  an  action  by  a  riparian  owner  against  persons 
who  were  not  riparian  owners,  but  who  by  permission  of  a 
higher  riparian  owner  had  laid  a  pipe  from  a  stream  to 
their  mill,  and  had  thereby  taken  water  for  their  use 
which  they  returned  to  the  stream  somewhat  injuriooaly 
affected,  but  not  sufficiently  to  sensibly  affect  the  plain- 
tiffs—Cave, J.,  said  :  "  The  first  contention  of  the  defen- 
dants was,  that  proof  of  substantial  damage  was  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  action,  and  that  consequently 
on  this  finding  they  are  entitled  to  the  verdict.     Now, 
whatever  the  case  might  be,  if  what  is  here  complained  of 
had  been  done  by  the  defendants  accidentally  on  a  single 
occasion,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  the  defendants  claim  to 
do  this  continuously  as  a  matter  of  right,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  plaintiffs  to  prove  that  they  have  sustained 
actual  damage.    If  twelve  other  parties  were  to  use  the 
water  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
defendants,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  plaintiffs  would 
sustain  substantial  and  serious  injury ;  yet,  if  this  conten- 
tion of  the  defendants  is  correct,  the  plaintiffs  would  have 
no  remedy  against  any  one  of  the  thirteen,  because  no  one 
of  them  alone  caused  substantial  damage." 

Generally  the  law  will  allow  presumption  of  damage  to 
be  made  in  the  case  of  alleged  disturbance  of  easements 
as  distinguished  from  natm^l  rights,  although  no  actual 
damage  has  resulted  to  the  dominant  owner,  because 
any  disturbance  of  an  easement  miist  be  an  injury  to 


(/)  L.  B.,  11  Q.  B.  D.  lop;  52  L.  J.,  a  B.  445. 
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the   right  of  the  owner,  as  it  tends  to  call  his  right  in    Chap.  IV. 
question,  and  to  afford  evidence  thereafter,  in  derogation      ^^^' 
of    Ids  title.     This  principle  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
at   variance  with    the    decision    in  Kemit  v.  The   Great 
Ea^tef^n  Railway  Company^  but    here   the  difference  be- 
tween natural  rights   and   easements  appears.     In  that 
case   the  user  by  Free  could   not   tend    to  damage  the 
plaintiff's  natural  rights ;    and  therefore,  they  not  being 
actually  interfered  with,  were  not  injured  or  risked.     This 
difference   will    be    apparent   if    Kemit  v.    The    Great 
Eastern    Railway    Company    be    compared    with    Harrop 
V.   Hirst  [g).     In  that  case  the  inhabitants  of   a  certain 
locality  claimed  a  right  to   take  water  for  use  in  their 
houses,  from  a  spout   in  a  highway,  and  the  owner  of 
land  through  which  the  water  flowed  to  the  spout  from 
time  to  time  abstracted  the  water  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  the  quantity  which  passed  to  the  spout  insufficient 
for  the  supply  of  all  the  persons  entitled  to  use  the  water, 
and  it  was  held  that  an  action  would  lie  at  the  suit  of 
one  of  the  dominant  owners,  although  he  personally  had 
sustained  no  actual    injury,  because    the    effect  of   the 
repeated  acts  of  abstraction  might  furnish  the  foundation 
of  a  claim  of  right  in  the  defendant,  in  derogation  of  the 
right  of  the  plaintiff,  which  might  be  rendered  valueless. 
So,  it  was  also  held,  that  if  an  obstruction  is  placed  in 
a  path,  which,  being  suffered  to  remain,  would  in  course 
of  time  furnish  evidence  of   abandonment  of  a  right  of 
way,  an  action  will  lie  for  the  obstruction,  although  no 
damage  has  actually  accrued  therefrom,  and  even  though 
the  way  has  been  impassable  from  natural  causes,  and 
unused  for  a  long   period  {h).     These  principles  of   law 
were  stated  by  Littledale,  J.,  in  the  case  of   Williams  v. 
Morland(i)^  in  the   following  terms:    "It    is   true  that 

{g)  L.  R.,  4  Exch.  43 ;  38  (A)  Bower  v.  Hill,  1   Bing. 

L.   J.,    Exch.    1.     See   as  to  j^^  q^  bA.0. 
Keniit  v.  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way  Company,  ante^  p.  436.  (i)  2  B.  &  C.  p.  916. 
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Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  1. 


in  trespass  for  a  wrongful  entxj  into  the  land  of  another, 
a  damage  is  presumed  to  have  been  sustained,  though 
no  peouniarj  damage  be  actually  proved.  So,  in  the 
ease  of  an  action  for  the  obstruction  of  a  right  of  oommon, 
or  a  right  of  way,  any  obstruction  of  that  ri^ht  is  a 
sufficient  cause  of  action.  The  doing  of  any  act  calcu- 
lated to  injure  that  right  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  action ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  must  be  a  temporal  loss 
or  damage  accruing  from  the  wrongful  act  of  another 
in  order  to  entitle  a  party  to  maintain  an  action  on  the 


commencing 
actions. 


case. 

Absence  of  The  principle  of   law,  that  no  action  will  lie  in  the 

^^na  time  absence  of  actual  damage, or  unless  a  trespass  is  committed 
limited  for  or  a  right  has  been  infringed,  has  been  carried  so  far,  that 
even  in  cases  in  which  Acts  of  Parliament  have  expressly 
limited  the  time  for  commencing  actions  for  injuries  re- 
ceived through  anything  done  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  to  a  certain  period — as,  for  instance,  six  months — 
from  the  time  tcheix  the  act  which  caused  the  injury  tea* 
committed,  it  has  been  held  that  the  time  within  which 
the  action  may  be  brought  is  to  be  computed  from  the 
period  when  damage  has  been  actually  sustained,  if  the 
receipt  of  damage  is  essential  for  a  cause  of  action,  and 
not  from  the  time  when  the  act  of  disturbance  was,  in 
fact,  committed  (J), 


Damage  or 
obMtruction 
must  be 
substantial. 


When  actual  damage  is  requisite  to  give  a  cause  of 
action  for  disturbance,  or  if  the  user  of  an  easement  is 
obstructed,  the  damage  or  obstruction  must  be  substantial 
in  its  character;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  merely 
nominal  amount  of  injury  or  a  trifling  obstruction.  Thiw, 
if  a  person  is  entitled  to  have  the  light  or  a  flow  of  water 
unobstructed,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  h\m  to  prore 
that  the  light  was  obstructed  to  an  almost  inappreciable 


(j)  Roberts  v.  Retd,  16  East,  215.     Gillon  v.  Boddingion,  1 
C.  &  P.  641. 
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extent,  or  that  the  defendant  to  his  action  had  dipped  a    Chap.  IV. 
ivateriiig  pot  in  the  stream  and  taken  a  pot  of  water ;  but      ^^^'  ^' 
if   eilher  of  those  acts  was  done  to  put  the  right  to  a  test, 
or   ^was  calculated  by  repetition  to  establish  an  adverse 
riglity  the  action  would  be  maintainable.     So  also  if  a  Slight 
number   of   persons,  either  acting  together  or  indepen-  nmny^^rrons. 
dently,  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  an  easement,  an 
action  will  lie  for  an  injunction  against  them  all,  though 
tlie  obstruction  caused  by  each  of  them  individually  is  of 
a  cliaracter  insufficient  in  itself  to  support  an  action  {k). 

Disturbances  of  natural  rights  and  easements  may  be  Right  of 
arranged  in  two  classes:  in  the  first,  those  which  merely  ^upieTof^ 
affect  the  occupier  of   the  dominant  tenement,  such  as  domioant 
temporary  obstruction  of  light  or  pollution  of  air ;  and  in  alone  dis- 
the  second  class,  those  which  affect  the  estate  of  a  rever-  *"*^- 
Bioner.     For  the  first  class  of  disturbances,  the  occupier 
who  receives  the  personal  injury  can  alone  sue  the  wrong- 
doer, for  the  reversioner  is  not  hurt ;  he  sustains  no  injury 
even  in  cases  of  user  which  would,  in  process  of  time, 
confer  an  easement  in  derogation  of  a  natural  light,  as  no 
easement  can  be  acquired  against  the  reversioner  by  pre- 
scription when  he  is  out  of  possession  of  the  would-be 
servient  tenement,  for  he  cannot  resist  the  user  (/). 

If  the  reversionary  estate  in  a  dominant  tenement  is  in  Right  of 
any  way  injured  by  the  disturbance  of  an  easement,  not  revCTnioner. 
only  may  the  occupier  sue  for  the  personal  injury  he  has 
sustained,  but  the  reversioner  may  also  sue  for  the  injuiy 
to  the  inheritance.     Thus  in  the  case  of  The  Metropolitan 


{k)  Thorpe     v.      Brumjiti,  544.     Simpson  v.    Savage,    1 

L.  fi.,  8  Ch.  Ap.  650.     Lamb-  G.  B.,  N.  S.  347 ;  26  L.  J., 

ion  V.  Hellish,  L.  E.,  (1894)  3  C.  P.  50.     Metropolitan  As- 

Ch.  163;  63  L.  J.,  Ch.  929.  sociation  v.  Fetch,  5   C.    B., 

(/)  Cooper  V.   Crabtree,   L.  N.  8.  504;  27  L.  J.,   C.  P. 

B.,  19  Ch.  D.  193;  51  L.  J.,  330.     See  Wilson  y.  Townend, 

Ch.  189  :  on  appeal,  L.  K.,  20  1  Dr.  &  Sm.  324 ;  30  L.  J., 

Ch.   D.   589 ;  51  L.   J.,  Ch.  Ch.  25. 
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Chap.  rv.     Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the   Industrial 
^^^'  ^*       Classes  v.  Fetch  {m)y  it  was   held   that  a   hoarding,  by 
which  anoient  light  was  obstructed,  might  be  of  such  a 
permaDent  character,  and  might   be  productive   of  such 
injury  to  a  reversionary  estate  in  a  house,  as  to  enable  the 
reversioner  to  sue  for  the  obstruction,  for  his  right  might 
be  thereby  prejudiced,  as,  for  instance,  if  the  hoarding 
was  put  up  to  contest  the  right  to  light :  a  declaration, 
therefore,  which  alleged  that  the  plaintifE  was  entitled  to 
the  reversion  in  a  house  in  which  there  were  v^indows 
through  which  the  light  and  air  ought  of  right  to  have 
entered,  and  that  the  defendant  erected  a  hoarding  where- 
by the   light  and  air  was  prevented  entering   the  said 
windows,  and  the  said  house  was  rendered  dark  and  unfit 
for  habitation,  by  means  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  injured 
in  his  reversionary  estate^  was  held  to  be  good,  and  to 
show  a  cause  of  action.     So,  in  the  case  of  Kidgill  v. 
Moor  (n),  it  was  held  that  a  reveraioner  might  maintain 
an  action  for  the  locking  of  a  gate  across  a  way,  for  that 
such  an  obstruction  might  be  injurious  to  his  reversionary 
interest.     In  Jesser  v.  Giffi>rd{o),  also,  it  was  held  that 
if  the  value  of  the  reversionary  interest  in  a  house  is  so 
diminished  by  the  obstruction  of  ancient  lights  that  it 
would  sell  for  a  smaller  sum  than  it  would  have  realised 
if  the  lights  had  not  been  obstructed,  an  action  will  lie 
at  the  suit  of  the  reversioner.     But  an  action  vdll  not  lie 
at  the  suit  of  a  reversioner  against  a  trespasser  who  enters 
his  land  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  a  right  to  a  way,  for 

(♦»)  5  0.  B.,  N.  S.  504 ;  27  feld,  2  Moo.  &  Rob.  34.     Bell 

L.  J.,  C.  P.  330.     Shadwell  y.  Midland  Railucay  CtytnpavUy 

V.  Hutchinson,  3  C.  P.  615.  10  C.  B.,  N.  S.  287;  30  L. /., 

Same  v.  Same,  2  B.  &  Ad.  97.  C.  P.  273.    Simpson  y.  Savage, 

Bedingfield  v.  Onslow,  3  Lev.  1  C.  B.,  N.  S.  347 ;  26  L.  J., 

209.     Kino  v.  Rudkin,  L.  R,  C.  P.  50. 

6  Ch.  D.  160;  46  L.  J.,  Ch.  ,  x    .    -r  oi  h         c 

gQy  W  4    Burr.    2141.       bee, 

(n)  9  C.  B.  364;  19  L.  J.,      however,   Eatiishill  v.  Reed, 
C.  P.  177.     HopwoodY.  Scho^      18  C.  B.  696. 
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Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  1. 


Buoh.    an  act  during  a  tenancy  is  not  injurious  to  the 
reversionary  estate,  inasmuch  as  it  cannot  form  evidence 
of  a  right  against  the  reversioner  (p).    It  may  be  noticed 
that   in  the  case  of  Beilv.  Midland  Railtcay  Company  [q), 
\Lr.   Justice  Willes  remarked,  that  an  act  may  be  per- 
manently injuiious  so  as  to  entitle  a  reversioner  to  sue  by 
affecting  tenants ;  thus,  he  added,  an  action  on  the  case 
lies  by  a  man  ^'if  his  tenants  ore  impoverished  by  dis- 
tresses to  come  to  another  Court  {Com.  Dig.  tit.  'Action 
on   the  Case  for  a  Disturbance,'  A.  6)  " ;   and,  *'  if  he 
threaten  the  tenants  of  another  so  that  they  depart  from 
their  tenures  {lb.  'Malicious  Misfeasance,'  A.  6)." 

An  action  will  lie  for  continuing  as  well  as  for  creating  Kight  of 
anything  by  which  an  easement  is  disturbed,  and  if  the  ^^u^Jl^'^a 
disturbance  of  an  easement  is  continued  after  an  action  diaturbauce. 
has  been  brought  and  damages  recovered  for  the  original 
act  of  disturbance,  or  if  a  fresh  disturbance  aiise  from  the 
original  act,  a  second  action  may  be  brought  for  the  con- 
tinuance or  the  fresh  damage  sustained,  and  the  judgment 
in  the  first  action  is  no  bar  to  the  right  to  bring  the 
second,  whether  it  be  at  the  suit  of  the  occupier  of  the 
dominant  tenement  or  of  the  reversioner  (r).     This  is  not 


( p)  Baxter  v.  Taylor,  4  B. 
&  Ad.  72.  But  see  Tucker  v. 
Newman,  9  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  Q.  B.  1 . 

{q)  IOC.  B.,  N.  S.  p.  307; 
30  L.  J.,  C.  P.  p.  281. 

(r)  Shadtcellv.  Hutchinson, 
2  B.  &  Ad.  97.  Mitchell  Y. 
Darley  Main  Colliery  Com- 
pany, L.  E.,  HaB.D.  125; 
53L.  J.,  Q.B.  471:  in  H.  L., 
L.  E.,  11  App.  Cas.  127;  55 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  529.  Johnson  v. 
Long,  Carth.  455.  Bosewell 
V.  Prior,  2  Salk.  460 ;  6  Mod. 
1 16 ;  12  Mod.  635.  Saxby  v. 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Rail* 
way  Company,  L.  E;,  4  0.  P. 


198;  38L.  J.,  C.  P.  153.  On 
this  ground  it  was  held  that 
an  action  would  Lie  against 
executors  for  continuing  ob- 
struction of  light  under  3  &  4 
Will.  4,  c.  42,  6.  2,  though 
the  obstructing  buildings  were 
erected  by  the  deceased  more 
than  six  months  before  his 
death:  Jenks  v.  Cli/den,  66 
L.  J.,  Ch.  338.  As  to  mean- 
ing of  a  **  continuing  cause  of 
action"  in  Ord.  XXXVI., 
r.  58,  and  when  damages  can 
be  assessed  down  to  the  time 
of  assessment,  see  Hole  v. 
Chard  Union,  L.  R,  (1894)  1 
Ch.  293 ;  63  L.  J.,  Ch.  469. 
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Chap.  IV.     80,  however,  if  the  action  has  been  broufirht  for   an  in- 
'      junction,  and  damages  have  been  awarded  in    lieu  of 
injunction.     These  damages  ore  awarded  once  for  all  («). 


Breach  of 
contract  fur 
an  easement. 


Although  an  easement  can  only  be  created  by  deed,  and 
no  interest  in  the  nature  of  an  easement  can  be  conferred 
by  a  writing  not  under  seal,  yet  an  agreement  in  writing 
only  may  be  good  as  an  agreement,  and  the  parties  thereto 
may  be  entitled  to  sue  for  any  breach.     In  the  case  of 
Smart  v.  Jones  (^),  one  Hill  agreed  in  writing,  not  under 
seal,  that  a  certain  mem,  Lewis,  might  dig  and  cany  away 
cinders  from  a  cinder-tip,  the  property  of  him,  Hill,  on 
payment  of  a  certain  price.     The  breach  of  agreement 
alleged  was,  that  the  cinders  were  not  the  property  of  Hill, 
and  that  Lewis  was  prevented  taking  them.    It  was  urged 
for  the  defence  that  the  agreement  was  void,  it  being  an 
attempt  to  make  a  grant  of  a  profit  a  prendre  by  an 
instrument  not  under  seal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
said  that,  although  an  easement  could  not  be  conveyed 
without  a  deed,  there  might  be  a  good  verbal  agreement 
to  convey  an  easement  if  it  were  not  for  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  (t/),  and  that  a  distinction  existed  between  an  action 
for  a  breach  of  an  agreement  to  give  an  easement  and  an 
action  to  maintain  an  easement  properly  created,  whidi 
distinction  was  pointed  out  by  Alderson,  B.,  in  delivering 
the  judgment  of  the   Court  in    Wood  v.  Leadbitter  (r). 


(«)  City  of  London  Brewery 
Company  v.  Tennant^  L.  H.,  9 
Ch.  Ap.  212;  43  L.  J.,  Ch. 
457. 

(0  33  L.  J.,  C.  P.  154. 
Allen  V.  Seckham,  47  L.  J., 
Ch.  742  :  on  appeal,  L.  R.,  11 
Ch.  D.  790;  48  L.  J.,  Ch. 
611.  McManus  v.  Cooke, 
L.  R.,  35  Ch.  D.  681;  56 
L.  J.,  CH.  662. 

{u)  The  application  of  the 


equitable  doctrine  of  part  per- 
formance of  a  parol  agreement 
as  applicable  to  an  easement 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  is  fully 
discussed,  and  the  doctrine  is 
applied  to  an  easement,  in  the 
case  of  McManus  v.  Cooke, 
L.  R,  35  Ch.  1).  681;  56 
L.  J.,  Ch.  662. 

(t?)  13   M.  &  W.   838;  14 
L.  J.,  Exch.  161. 
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The    Court   gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff ;  for,  said     Chap.  IV. 
!Erle,  C.  J.,  it  appeared  to  be  merely  a  question  whether,      ^^^'  ^' 
when  a  party  to  a  contract  had  broken  his  promise,  an 
action  would  lie  against  him  for  that  breach ;  and  Willes,  J., 
said   that  no  difficulty  arose  in  the  case  with  reference  to 
the  law  respecting  the  grant  of  an  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment, for  that  it  was  not  asserted  that  Lewis  had  any 
interest  entitling  him  to  enter  and  take  the  cinders ;  but 
reliance  was  placed  on  an  agreement  by  which  it  was 
a^eed  that  Lewis  might  enter  for  that  purpose,  and  he  did 
not  get  what  he  was  to  have  under  the  contract  by  reason 
of  a  breach  thereof  by  Hill,  and  that  appeared  to  him  to 
T>e  actionable. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work,  Licences- 
licences,  which  are  not  easements  as  they  confer  no  legal  ^^JJ^ction 
right  in  land,  but  which  are  in  the  nature  of  easements, 
inasmuch  as  the  licensee  has  permission  to  act  as  though 
he  had  an  easement,  have  been  referred  to.     It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  now  to  consider  the  position,  with  refer- 
ence to  any  remedy  afforded  by  law,  of  a  licensee,  should 
he  be  obstructed  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  his  privilege. 
And  here  the  distinction  must  be  noted  between  obstruc- 
tion by  the  grantor  of  a  licence  and  obstruction  by  a 
stranger,    and   also    between   revocable    and   irrevocable 
licences. 

If   a  licence  is  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  grantor.  Remedy 
any  obstruction  by  him  will  operate  as  a  revocation  of  ^s^^^»^ 

V  J.  flrraxitor. 

the  licence,  and  the  act  is  lawful;  the  licensee  has, 
therefore,  in  such  a  case,  no  right  of  action  (?r), 
but  if  the  licence  is  of  an  irrevocable  character  the  case 
is  different,  and  any  obstruction  even  by  the  grantor 
is  unlawful  and  actionable.  It  does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  if  a  licensee  in  such  a  case  should  bring  an 
action  he  can  recover  damages.     No  legal  right  of  his  is 

{tc)  Hyde  v.  Graham,  1  H.  &  C.  593 ;  32  L.  J.,  Exch.  27. 


^ 
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Chap.  lY.    interfered  with,  and  therefore  he  cannot  sue  for  damages 

_^^  ^' for  obstruction  of  a  right ;  but  if  the  lioence   has  been 

granted  under  a  contract  without  doubt  he  might  recoTer 
damages  for  breach  of  the  contract  (x).  If  he  cannot  by 
that  means  obtain  damages,  and  the  licence  is  a  mere 
licence,  his  only  remedy  would  seem  to  be  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  grantor  from  obstructing  him  in  his  enjoy- 
ment of  it. 

Eemedy  Whether  a  licensee,  either  of  a  revocable  or  of  an  irrevo- 

stranger.  cable  licence,  has  a  right  of  action  against  a  stranger  who 
obstructs  the  exercise  of  his  privilege,  is  a  question  of  some 
difficulty ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  as  a  general  role,  he 
has  not.  If  the  obstructor  has  a  legal  right  to  do  the 
thing  which  causes  the  obstruction,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  licensee  has  no  cause  of  action ;  but  if 
he  has  no  right  to  do  the  act,  any  right  of  action  in  the 
licensee  seems  to  depend  on  the  damage  caused  beyond 
the  mere  interference  with  the  privilege.  This  was  the 
effect  of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Whaley  v.  Laing  (y) 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and,  though  the  decision  was 
reversed  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  yet  that  Court  was 
much  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  reversal  depended  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  form  of  the  pleadings.  A  canal 
company  had  given  the  plaintiff  permission  to  draw  water 
by  means  of  a  pipe  from  their  canal  to  his  f actor^^ ;  the 
defendants,  without  right,  poured  chemical  matter  into  the 
canal,  which  was  drawn  through  the  pipe  into  the  plaintiff's 
boilers  and  damaged  them.  It  was  held  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  that  he  had  a  right  of  action  against  the 
defendants,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  right  of  his  being 
interfered  with,  but  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  injurj' 


(x)  iSmar/v./o«tf«,  33  L.J. ,  27  L.  J.,  Exch.  422.     Stock- 

C.  P.  151.  port   Waterxcorks  Company  y, 

(y)  2   H.   &   N.    476;    26  Potter,  per  Bramwell,B.,  3  K. 

L.  J.,  Exch.  327  :  in  Exchequer  &  C.  300.     Mitcalf  v.   Wett- 

Chamber,    3   H.    &  N.    675;  away,  34  L.  J.,  C.  P.  113. 
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caused  by  the  defendants  to  the  plaintiff  who  was  lawfully  Chap.  IV. 
using  the  water.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  remarked,  during  the  ^^ '  ' 
arg^ument,  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  withdraw- 
ing water  and  polluting  it;  for  the  plaintiff,  having  no 
legal  right  to  have  the  flow  of  water  uninterrupted,  could 
not  have  sued  for  mere  loss  of  the  water  by  obstruction, 
but  that  was  quite  different  from  the  case  before  the  Court, 
where  foul  matter  was  caused  to  flow  into  the  plaintiff's 
premises  and  to  produce  actual  damage  to  his  boilers. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  as  to  the  When  the 
cases  in  which  the  High  Court  of  Justice  will  interfere  restrain  dis- 
by  injunction  to  restrain  the  disturbance  of  an  easement,  tufhanceby 

—z  ,  ...  injunction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  remedy  by  injunction  was 
mach  more  rarely  resorted  to  formerly  than  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  for  the  tendency  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  then 
was  rather  to  leave  an  in j  ured  party  to  his  remedy  at  law  (s) ; 
but  in  later  years  applications  to  a  Court  of  Equity  became 
more  frequent  than  formerly,  and  when  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery had  power  conferred  upon  it  to  award  damages  (<7), 
suits  in  equity  to  a  great  extent  superseded  actions  at 
common  law.     This  remark  applies,  perhaps,  to  cases  of 
obstruction  of  light  more  than  to  disturbance  of  any  other 
species  of  easement,  for  the  remedy  by  injunction  in  cases 
of  obstruction,  or  threatened  obstruction  of  light,  is  often 
preferable  and  more  efficacious  than  an  action  for  damages. 


(z)  In  the  case  of  Beddow 
V.  Beddow  (L.  R,  9  Ch.  1). 
89 ;  47  L.  J.,  Ch.  588),  Jessel, 
M.  B.,  commented  upon  the 
extension  of  the  junsdictiou 
of  the  Court  as  to  the  grant- 
ing of  injunctions  and  on  the 
change  of  practice  under  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act, 
1854,  and  the  Judicature  Act, 
1875,  showing  that  by  the  old 
practice  of  the  Chancellors  the 
jurisdiction  was  very  limited, 


that  many  vexatious  and  in- 
convenient restrictions  were 
adopted,  and  that  the  grant- 
ing of  injunctions  was  looked 
upon  as  an  extraordinary 
exercise  of  jurisdiction,  while 
now,  one  of  the  most  useful 
functions  of  a  court  of  justice 
is  to  restrain  wrongful  acts. 

(a)  This  power  was  con- 
ferred by  statute  21  &  22 
Vict.  c.  27,  8.  2,  now  repealed ; 
but  see  post,  note  (w),  p.  452. 
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Chap.  IV.     When  considering  the  several  species  of  easements,  and 
the  remedies  for  their  disturbance,  in  the  next  section  of 
this  chapter,  attention  will  be  called  to  the  rules  which 
have  been  laid  down  from  time  to  time  by  the  Court 
of   Chancery  for  its  guidance  in  granting  injunctions 
or  awarding  damages  in  cases  affecting  easements ;    for 
even  under  the  altered  system  of  judicature  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  acted  continue  to  be 
applied,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule  on  this  subject  that  shall  be  adapted  to  easements 
of  all  kinds.     It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in 
Heath  v.  Bucknall  (ft),  Lord  Romilly,  M.  R.,  said  that  it 
may,  no  doubt,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  axiom  that 
where  a  man  possesses  a  right  to  light  and  air  over  the 
property  of  his  neighbour,  the  obstruction  of  which  would 
be  punishable  at  law  in  the  shape  of  damages,  a  Court  of 
Equity  will,  by  injunction,  prevent  that  obstruction,  and 
though  this  rule  was  limited  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
to  cases  of  obstruction  of  light,  it  may  not  very  inappro- 
priately be  applied  to  cases  of  disturbance  of  other  ease- 
ments if  the  injury  which  would  arise  from  the  disturbance 
would  be  of  a  permanent  character.     The  general  axiom 
of  the  Master  of  the  RoUs,  however,  does  not  contain  all 
the  essential  characteristics  which  were  requisite  to  induce 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  grant  an  injunction  to  restrain 
disturbance  of  an  easement,  for  Kindersley,  V.-C,  in  the 
case  of  Wood  v.  Sutcliffe  (r)  (not  laying  down  any  general 
rule,  but  limiting  his  judgment  expressly  to  the   case 
before  the  Court,  which  was  a  suit  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  pollution  of  water),  said  :  ^'  If  that  be  the  case'' 
(that  is,  if  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  purity  of  water, 
and  had  sustained  serious  and  continuous  damage  from  the 
pollution  by  the  defendants),  "  and  if  the  restraining  of 

{h)  L.  R.,  8  Eq.  p.  6.  Clowes  v.    Tke   Staffordshire 

/  \  ftt   T     T     riL  ner  Potterxes    Waterworks     Com- 

(c)  21  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  265.  ^a„y,  L.  R,  8  Ch.Ap.  p.  142; 

See  also  per  Melltsh,  L.  J.,  in  42  L.  J.,  Oh.  p.  112. 
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those  acts  hy  injunction  will  restore,  or  tend  to  restore,    ^^^'  ^^' 

the  plaintiffs  to  the  position  in  which  they  have  a  right  to  L-1- 

Btand,   and  in  which  they  before  stood,  and  if,  moreover, 
the  injury  which  is  occasioned  by  the  works  complained 
of  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that  the  recovery  of  pecimiary 
damages  would  not  afford  an  adequate  compensation — that 
is,  such  a  compensation  as  would,  though  not  in  specie,  in 
effect  place  the  plaintiffs  in  the  same  position  in  which 
they  stood  before ;  and  if,  moreover  (for  there  are  several 
conditions),  the  plaintiffs  do  not  sleep  upon  their  rights, 
and  do  not  acquiesce  either  actively  or  passively  in  the 
acts  which  they  now  complain  of,  but  use  due  diligence 
and  vigilance  to  take  such  steps  as  are  proper  and  neces- 
sary for  the  vindication  and  protection  of  their  rights, — 
if  these  conditions  occur  in  such  a  case  as  that  which  is 
now  presented  here,  the  plaintiffs,  the  pstrties  so  injured, 
I  conceive,  have,  as  a  general  rule,  a  right  to  come  to  the 
Court  of  Equity  and  say,  '  Do  not  put  us  to  bring  action 
after  action  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  damages,  bat 
interpose  by  a  strong  hand,  and  prevent  the  continuance  of 
those  acts  altogether,  in  order  that  our  legal  right  may  bo 
protected  and  secured  to  us.'  "     With  regard,  however,  to 
sleeping  npon  one's  rights  and  acquiescence  in  an  act  of 
obstruction,  if  the  absence  of  resistance  has  been  procured 
by  the  trickery  or  evasion  of  the  wrongdoer  the  Court  will 
restrain  the  disturbance  notwithstanding,  and,  if  necessary 
for  the  complete  justice  of  the  case,  even  grant  a  manda- 
tory injunction  (d). 

Though  in  most  cases  it  happens  that  when  an  injunc-  Distnrbance 
tion  is  applied  for  the  act  of  obstruction  has  already  com-  J?®*"^1^    ■, 
menced  and  damage  to  some  extent  has  occurred,  there  are  injunction, 
cases  when  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  interfere  by  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  disturbance  of  an  easement  or  similar 


((/)   Von  Joely.  Hornseyy  L.  E.,  (1895)  ii  Ch.  774.     Daniel 
v.  Ferguson,  L.  R.,  (1891)  2  Ch.  27. 

G.  G  G 
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Chap.  rv.    riglit,  if  the  right  has  not  been  abeady  disturbed,  but  there 
^^^'  ^'      is  a  mere  probability  of  disturbance  {e)  ;  but  still  it  is  not 
in  every  case   of  mere  threatened  disturbance   that  the 
Court  will  interfere.     Jessel,  M.  R.,  said,  with  reference  to 
a  right  of  shooting  which  was  the  subject  of    the  caee 
before  the  Court  (/)  :  "  Now  what  are  the  principles  upon 
which  this  Court  interferes  ?    I  take  it  that  ia  order  to 
obtain  an  injunction  a  plaiutiff  who  complains,  not  that  an 
act  is  an  actual  violation  of  his  right,  but  that  a  threatened 
or  intended  act,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  be  a  violation  of 
the  right,  must  show  that  such  will  be  an  inevitable  result 
It  will  not  do  to  say  a  violation  of  the  right  may  be  the 
result ;  the  plaintiff  must  show  that  a  violation  will  be  the 
inevitable  result."    The  Master  of  the  Rolls  then  proceeded 
to  cite  the  cases  of  Haines  v.  Taylor  (g)^  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  v.  Daj/  (A),  and  Tipping  v.  Eckersky  (t),  to  show  that 
this  had  been  the  principle  ou  which  the  Court  had  always 
acted  in  such  cases.     The  same  principle  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Bealey  (y),  when  it  was  held  that,  to 
obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent  threatened  injury  only,  it. 
is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  injury  is  imminent,  and 
that  if  it  should  come  it  will  be  very  substantial  and 
almost  irreparable.     The  general  principles  on  which  the 
Court  will  act  in  ^i^^'a  timet  actions  were  fully  considered 
in  this  case.     In  the  case  of  Siddons  v.  Short  (A-),  however, 
Grove,  J.,  thought  that  an  action  for  an  injtmction  was 
maintainable  if  there  was  reasonable  and  probable  cause 
for  apprehending  a  disturbance  of  a  right.- 


(tf)  Cowpery.  Latdler,Jj,'R.y  53  L.  J.,  Ch.  219. 

(190;^)  2  Oh.  337;  72  L.  J.,  (^)  2  Ph.  209. 

**(/;' /■."^ r.  OV.4.  L.  W ,»^-/,*i ''>'■ 

R.,  18  Eq.  p.  262;  43  L.  J.,  W  2  K.  &  J.  264, 

Ch.  p.  526.     This  dictum  of  U)  L-  ^-f  28  Ch.  D.  688; 

the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  54  L.  J.,  Ch.  424. 

acted  upon    in    Goodhart  v.  {k)  L.  R.,  2  C.  P.  D.  572; 

Hyett,  L.  R.,  25  Ch.  D.  182 ;  46  L.  J.,  C.  P.  795. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  the  enjoyment  of  an  ease-     Chap.  IV. 
ment  is  interrupted  by  the  subject  of  the  easement  being 


out   of  repair;  and  the  question  then  arises  whose  duty  Interruption 

is    it    to  do  the   repairs,  the  dominant   or  the  servient  repair. 

owTier  P     The  general    rule    has  been  already  pointed  Mandatory 

out,  that  the  dominant  owner,  who  has  the  use  of  the  "^J^ction. 

thing,  must  keep  it  in  repair,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to 

the  nature  of  an  easement  to  subject  the  servient  owner 

to  any  personal  obligation  to  do'  anything,  his  obligation 

being  merely  to  suffer  something  to  be  done  on  his  land 

or  to  refrain  from  doing  something  otherwise  lawful.     Of 

course  the  servient  owner  may  bind  himself  by  covenant, 

or  possibly  by  some  other  means,  to  keep  the  subject  of 

the  easement  in  repair ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  special 

obligation  so  created  the  general  rule  is  that  he  is  not 

bound  to  do  anything.     There  was  a  case,  however,  which 

ought  not  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed,  in  which  the  general 

principle  seems  to  have  been  departed  from.     In  Lane  v. 

Neu:digate{l)  the  plaintiff,  who  was  assignee  of  a  lease 

granted  by  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  mills 

with  covenants  for  a  supply  of  water  from  the  defendant's 

canal  and   reservoir,  prayed  by  his  bill  that  defendant 

might  be  decreed  so  to  use  and  manage  the  waters  of  the 

canal  as  not  to  injure  the  plaintiff  in  his  occupation  of 

his  mills,  and  also  that  he  might  be  decreed  to  restore  a 

cut  and  a  stop-gate  and  the  banks  of  the  canal  to  their 

former  height,  and  to  repair  banks  and  other  things. 

Lord  Eldon,  C,  on  motion  for  injunction,  expressed  a 

difficulty  whether  it  was  according  to  the  practice  of  the 

Court  to  decree  or  order  repairs  to  be  done,  but  said  : — "  I 

think  I  can  direct  it  in  terms  that  will  have  that  effect. 

The  injunction  I  shall  order  will  create  the  necessity  of 

(/)  10  Ves.  192.     As  to  the  in  use,  see  Jackson  v.  Nor- 

form   of   mandatory   injunc-  „^anhy  Brick  Company,  L.  E., 

tione,  and  the  mdirect  way  of  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

procuring   obedience    to  the  )      ^ 

decision  of  the  Court  hitherto  ^7  ^he  reporter. 

og2 
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restoring  the  stop-gates,  and  attention  will  be  had  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  to  use  these  looks,  and  he  will  find 
it  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  avoid  completely  repainng 
these  works."  The  order  was  for  a  mandatory  injunctiun 
to  restrain  the  defendant  from  further  impeding,  obstxuct- 
ing  or  hindering  the  plaintiflE  from  using  the  demised 
premises  by,  among  other  things,  continuing  to  keep  the 
canal  out  of  repair.  This  decree  appears  so  much  to 
violate  the  general  principle  relating  to  the  obligation  of 
a  servient  owner  that  it  is  questionable  if  it  is  worth  muxk 
as  a  precedent.  It  may  have  been  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  covenant  to  cast  tbe  burden  of  repair  on  the 
servient  owner,  but  from  the  difficulty  seen  by  the  I/)rd 
Chancellor  in  making  the  order  it  would  appear  that  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  he  acted,  or  tried  to  act, 
on  general  principles. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  Court  will  consider 
justice  is  better  attained  by  an  awai*d  of  damages  than  by 
the  grant  of  an  injunction,  even  though  an  injunction  is 
the  only  remedy  sought  in  the  action.  In  former  times  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  no  power  to  award  damages,  and 
this  may  have  been  the  reason  why  easement  cases  came 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery  so  much  less  frequently 
than  before  the  Courts  of  Common  Law.  In  more  recent 
times  the  reverse  bas  been  the  case,  and  especially  since 
Lord  Cairns'  Act  (21  &  22  Vict.  c.  27),  by  which  power 
was  given  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  all  cases  in  which 
it  had  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  application  for  an 
injunction  against  a  breach  of  any  covenant,  contract  or 
agreement,  or  against  the  commission  or  continuance  of 
any  wrongful  act,  to  award  damages  to  the  party  injured, 
either  in  addition  to,  or  in  substitution  for,  such  injunction. 
Although  this  Act  has  now  been  repealed  (m)  it  has  become 
such  a  common  practice  since  the  Judicature  Acts  to 


(m)  Repealed  by  46  &  47 
Vict.  c.  49.  In  Sayers  v.  Coll- 
yer  (L.  R,   28  Ch.  D.  103; 


54  L.  J.,  Ch.  1),  BaggaUay^ 
L.  J.,  said :  **  It  has  been 
stated  also  that  the  Act  bas 
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damages  as  an  alternative  remedy  for  an  injunction, 
that  it  is  still  necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  principles 
by  '^rhich  the  Court  would  be  guided  under  that  Act  as 
to   ctnearding  damages  in  lieu  of  granting  an  injunction. 
Xhere  have  been  various  cases  in  which  the  power  to  do 
BO   rmder  Lord  Cairns'  Act  has  been  exercised,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  from   them    any  invariable    rule. 
Adoptiug  the  reported  words  of  Pearson,  J.,  in  a  case  in 
-wYdch  he  considered  that  the  Court  was  entitled  to  grant 
an  injunction  to  restrain  obstruction  of  light,  but  it  was 
questionable  whether  it  ought  not  to  exercise  the  power 
given  by  Lord  Cairns'  Act  to  award  damages  instead,  it 
may  be  said  that  ^'  the  authorities  seem  to  have  laid  down 
no  settled  rule  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Court  ought  to 
exercise  the  discretion  given  it  by  the  Act,  except  that 
the  Court  would  not,  when  the  defendant  was  doing  an 
act  which  would  render  the  plaintiff's  property  absolutely 
useless  to  him,  compel  him  to  sell  his  property  out  and 
out  to  the  defendant,  but  that  if  the  injury  was  less  serious 
the  Court  must  exercise  its  discretion  "  («),  and  such  dis- 
cretion must  be   exercised  reasonably  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  (o).      In  Martin  v.  Price  {p)y 


Chap.  IV. 


been  repealed  since  the  former 
hearing  of  the  case.  It  is 
true  that  it  is  included  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Statute  Law 
Beviciion  and  Civil  Procedure 
Act,  1883,  but  there  are  suffi- 
cient words  in  that  statute 
to  continue  that  jurisdiction 
although  the  Act  be  repealed." 
(n)  Holland  v.  Worley,  L. 
R.,  Weekly  Notes,  Apiil  5, 
1884,  p.  90;  8.  c,  L.  R.,  26 
Ch.  D,  678;  64  L.  J.,  Ch. 
268.  In  Cowper  v.  Laidler, 
L.  R.,  (1903)  2  Ch.  at  p.  340  ; 
72  L.  J.,  Ch.  at  p.  680,  Buckley, 
J.,  said  Holland  v.  WorUy 
was  a  decision  which  had  been 
doubted.     Shelfer  v.  City  of 


London  Electric  Lighting  Com- 
pany, L.  R.,  (1896)  1  Ch.  2tt7  ; 
64  L.  J.,  Ch.  216.  See  ptr 
Lord  Macnaghten  in  H.  L,  in 
Colh  V.  Home  and  Colonial 
Stores,  Limited,  L.  R.,  (1904) 
A.  C.  p.  192. 

(o)  AynsleyY.  G lover ,Jj.'R.^ 
18  Eq.  6:14;  43L.  J.,  Ch.  777: 
on  appeal,  L.  R.,  10  Ch.  Ap. 
283 ;  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  623. 

(p)  L.R.,(1894)lCh.276; 
63  L.  J.,  Ch.  209.  Home  and 
Colonial  Stores,  Limited  v. 
Colls,  L.  R.,  (1902)  1  Ch.  302; 
71  L.  J.,  Ch.  146.  Couper  v. 
Laidler,  L.  R.,  (1903)  2  Ch. 
337 ;  72  L.  J.,  Ch.  678. 
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Eekewich,  J.,  assented  to  the  above  view,  and  added  the 
principle  that  where  the  injury  is  substantial  and  there  is 
no  imperfection  in  the  plaintiff's  title — ^such,  for  instance, 
as  might  be  created  by  laches  on  his  part — and  there  are 
no  other  circumstances  to  modify  the  severity  of  the  Court, 
injunction  is  the  proper  remedy. 

As  there  is  not  any  more  definite  rule  than  this,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  have  the  principal  cases  relating  to  ease- 
ments, in  which  the  Courts  have  expressed  any  opinions  as 
to  the  cases  in  which  damages  should  be  awarded  instead 
of  an  injunction,  set  out.  The  following  notes  are  there- 
fore given : — 

In  Durell  v.  Pritchard  {q)^  the  obstructing  building, 
which  it  was  sought  to  get  removed  by  injunction, 
had  been  completed  before  the  suit  was  commenced, 
and  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  refused  to  grant  an 
injunction,  though  the  obstruction  was  sufficient 
for  that  remedy  if  application  had  been  made  in 
time.  The  Lords  Justices  refused  to  award  damages 
as  the  plaintiffs  had  not  at  the  time  the  suit  was 
commenced  any  case  entitling  them  to  relief  in 
equity,  and  their  proper  course,  therefore,  was  to 
have  sued  in  a  common  law  court  for  damages. 
Tlieir  Lordships  held  that  Lord  Cairns'  Act  left 
it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  whether  it  would 
award  damages  or  not. 

In  Tfie  Curriers^  Company  v.  Corbett  (r),  where  the 
buildings  were  finished  before  the  bill  was  filed 
and  the  plaintiffs  were  not  occupiers  but  owners 
in  reversion,  the  Court  ordered  an  inquiry  as  to 
damages  occasioned  by  the  new  buildings  instead  of 
granting  an  injunction. 

In  Isenberg  v.  The  East  India  Home  Estate  Company 


{q)  34  L.  J.,  Ch.  598 :  on     35  L.  J.,  Ch.  223. 
appeal,  L.  E.,  1  Ch.  Ap.  244 ;  (r)  2  Dr.  &  Sm.  355. 
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(Limited)  («),  the  building  obstructing  ancient  light  Chap.  rv. 
had  not  been  completed,  and  the  plaintiff  asked  for  ^^^-  ^' 
a  mandatory  injunction,  to  make  the  defendants 
pull  down  so  much  of  their  new  building  as  should 
be  carried  higher  than  the  old  one.  The  bill  did 
not  pray  for  damages.  Lord  Westbury,  C,  said 
that  every  one  of  this  class  of  cases  must  depend 
on  its  own  peculiar  circumstances.  The  remedy 
given  by  the  common  law  was  an  action  for 
damages,  but  as  the  damage  in  many  cases  did 
not  admit  of  being  estimated  in  money  the  Court 
of  Chancery  had  assumed  jurisdiction,  which,  so  far 
as  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  preventive  remedy, 
was  a  jurisdiction  which  could  be  exercised  without 
difficulty ;  but  there  had  been  superadded  the  power 
of  the  Court  to  grant  a  mandatory  injunction,  and 
the  exercise  of  that  power  was  one  which  must  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  possible  caution.  He 
thought,  without  intending  to  lay  down  any  rule, 
that  that  remedy  should  be  confined  to  cases  where 
the  injury  done  to  the  plaintiff  could  not  be  esti- 
mated and  sufficiently  compensated  by  a  pecuniary 
sum ;  that  where  it  admits  of  such  estimation,  and 
might  be  abundantly  compensated  in  money,  there 
appeared  no  necessity  to  superadd  the  exercise  of 
that  extraordinary  power  by  that  Court.  His  lord- 
ship directed  an  inquiry  as  to  damage  and  what 
would  be  sufficient  compensation,  including  therein 
power  to  direct  any  works  to  be  done  by  the  defen- 
dants for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff  as  part  of  the 
compensation  to  be  made  to  him. 

In  Senior  v.  Pawson  {t)y  the  circumstances  were  such 
as  would  have  justified  a  mandatory  injunction, 
but  there  had  been  considerable  delay,  after  the 
plaintiff  knew  of  the  intention  to  raise  the  buildings 

(*)  33  L.  J.,  Ch.  392.  (0  L.  E.,  3  Eq.  330. 
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Chap.  rv.  higher  than  the  old  ones,  before  the  bill  was  filed, 

^'^^•^'    ^  and  there  had  been  an  oflFer  by  the  plaintiff  to  sell 

the  dominant  tenement  to  the  defendant.  Page 
Wood,  V.-C,  said  he  had  always  felt  great  hesitaf- 
tion  in  granting  relief  by  way  of  compensation  in 
damages  in  questions  of  that  kind,  and  that  it  was 
only  in  very  exceptional  cases  indeed  that  defen- 
dants who  had  erected  buildings  obstructing  light 
and  air  would  be  considered  entitled,  as  it  were,  to 
a  compulsory  sale  of  the  plaintiff's  property.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  there  were  two  points 
which  led  him  to  think  that  an  award  of  damages 
would  do  substantial  justice  between  the  parties, 
namely,  the  delay  and  the  negotiation  for  the  sale. 

In  The  City  of  London  Brewery  Co.  v.  Temiant  (m)  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  Durell  v.  Pritehard  was,  as  a 
general  principle,  dissented  from  by  the  fall  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Chancery,  though  it  might  have  been 
sound  in  that  particular  case;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  held  that  the  fact  of  an  obstructing  building 
having  been  completed  before  a  bill  for  an  injunc- 
tion is  filed  does  not  deprive  the  Court  of  its  power 
either  to  grant  a  mandatory  injunction  or  to  award 
damages.    It  was  further  pointed  out  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  that  an  award  of  damages  by  the  Court 
instead  of  an  injunction  is  compensation  given  once 
for  all,  and  will  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  actions  for 
continuance  of  the  obstruction,  thus  differing  from 
an  award  of  damages  in  a  common  law  action. 

In  The  National  Provincial  Plate  Glass  Insurance 
Company  v.  The  Prudential  Assurance  Company  (r), 
Jessel,  M.  E.,  said  that  a  consideration  that  ought 
to  have  weight  in  determining  whether  damages 
should  be  awarded  instead  of  an  injunction,  is  the 

(m)  L.  R.,  9  Ch.  Ap.  212;  43  L.  J.,  Ch.  457. 
(v)  L.  E.,  6  Ch.  D.  757. 
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comparative  injury  caused  in  point  of  value  and  Chap.  IV. 
damage  to  each  party  as  regards  the  removal  of 
the  obstruction — that  is,  by  destroying  a  new 
building  with  a  view  to  restore  the  enjoyment  of 
light ;  and  in  that  case  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
injury  to  the  defendants  would  be  out  of  all  com- 
parison with  the  injury  to  the  plaintiffs  as  regarded 
the  obstruction  of  the  light  to  the  window  in  ques- 
tion. Subsequently,  Fry,  J.,  took  the  materiality 
of  the  injury  done  the  plaintiffs  into  consideration, 
and  awarded  damages  instead  of  an  injunction. 

In  Krehl  v.  Burrell  {w)  the  plaintiff  gave  the  defen- 
dant notice  of  his  right  of  way  when  he  began  to 
build.  He  still  continued  building,  and  finished 
after  writ  issued.  Jessel,  M.  E..,  refused,  on  the 
application  of  the  defendant,  to  award  damages  for 
obstruction  of  the  way,  and  granted  a  mandatory 
injunction.  Both  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  the 
Lords  Justices  held  that  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
legislature,  in  giving  a  power  to  award  damages 
under  Lord  Cairns'  Act,  to  compel  a  man  who  is 
wronged  to  sell  his  property  to  the  person  who  has 
wronged  him.  They  also  held  that  the  case  of 
Durell  V.  Pritchard^  and  similar  cases,  did  not 
apply  to  this  case  when  the  defendant  had  pro- 
ceeded with  the  wrong  after  action  brought. 

In  Greenwood  \.  Hornaey  {x)y  in  which  the  writ  was 
issued  when  the  obstructing  building  was  only  just 
begun,  and  the  plaintiff  moved  for  an  interlocutory 
injunction,  but  the  defendant  wishing  to  continue 
building  gave  an  undertaking  to  pull  his  building 
down  if  ordered,  and  no  interlocutory  injunction 
was  thereupon  granted,  an  injunction  was  granted 


{fv)  L.  R.,  7  Ch.  D.  551 ;     L.  J.,  Ch.  252. 
47  L.  J.,  Ch.  353 :  on  appeal,  (x)  L.  R.,  33  Ch.  D.  471 ; 

L.   R,    11    Ch.   D.    146;  48      55  L.  J.,  Ch.  917. 
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Chap.  IV.  at  the  trial,  though   buildings  of  the  Talue   of 

^^^'  ^'  £6,000  had  been  erected,  and  the  plaintiff's  injury 

was  only  valued  at  £600.  Baoon,  V.-C,  on  the 
authority  of  Aynsky  v.  Glover  and  Krehlx,  Burreli^ 
said  he  had  no  authority  to  grant  or  to  sell  to  the 
defendant,  against  the  will  of  the  plaintiff,  a  licence 
to  commit  that  wrong  of  which  the  plaintiff  com- 
plained in  consideration  of  any  money  payment. 

In  Lawrence  v.  Horton  (y),  Chitty,  J.,  refused  to  give 
damages  in  lieu  of  a  mandatory  injunction,  as  ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  building  when  only  partly 
raised,  and  it  was  completed  hastily  to  get  it  done 
before  the  writ  should  be  issued. 

In  Martin  v.  Price  (z)^  the  plaintiff  only  held  his 
premises  for  the  end  of  a  term  of  which  tweniy-nine 
years  and  a  half  were  unexpired.  He  sub-let  the 
premises  to  tenants.  The  defendant  had  pulled 
down  his  house  opposite  and  proposed  to  erect  a 
much  larger  house  on  the  same  site,  a  portion  being 
already  raised  at  the  date  of  the  writ,  which  caused 
serious  obstruction  of  light  to  the  windows  opposite. 
The  plaintiff's  tenants,  however,  had  not  com- 
plained, the  property  was  well  let,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  that  the  letting  value  had  diminished. 
Kekewich,  J.,  thought  this  was  a  case  for  damages 
and  not  for  injunction,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal 
thought  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  an  injunction. 

Damagres  for  In  Martin  V.  Price  J  just  referred  to,  the  question  was 
raised  whether  the  Court  could  in  any  case  award  damages 
instead  of  an  injunction  for  prospective  injury,  where  the 
obstructing  building  had  not  yet  been  put  up  but  only 
threatened  (a).    The  learned  judge  in  the  Court  below 

(y)  59  L.  J.,  Ch.  441.  (<i)  See    also     Cowper    v. 

(2)  L.  E.,  (1894)  1  Ch.276;      Laidler,  L.  R.,  (1908)  2  Ch. 
63  L.  J.,  Ch.  209.  337 ;  72  L.  J.,  Ch.  578. 
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awarded  damages  both  for    injury  already  caused    by     Chap.  rv. 

partial  erection  of  the  building  and  obstruction  of  light,  ^^  '    ' 

and  alfio  for  the  injury  expected  to  arise  when  the  whole 

building  should  be  finished.     Unfortunately  the  Court  of 

Appeal  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  decide  this  point,  which 

it  described  as  being  by  no  means  free  from  difficulty,  as 

it  tliought  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  was  wrong  on 

other   grounds  in  awarding  damages,   and  reversed  it, 

granting  an  injunction.     Cases  were  cited  as  authorities 

for  both  views,  so  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  principles 

involved.     Suppose  that  an  action  were  brought  in  a  Court 

of  Common  Law  for  damages  for  injuries  which  might 

arise  from  an  expected  act  of  another  person,  would  it  not 

be   a  good  test  to  ask  if  the  action  would  lie  and  such 

damages  could  be  recovered,  and  would  not  the  answer  be, 

No,  for  the  act  might  never  be  done,  though  contemplated, 

and  no  injury  would  then  ever  arise  ?     Surely,  then,  no 

action  would  lie,  or  if  it  would,  no  damages  could  be 

assessed.     If  a  wrongful  act  is  intended,  it  is  one  thing  to 

prevent  it  by  injimction  before  it  is  attempted,  but  quite 

another  to   award  damages  for  injury  that  may  never 

happen.     If,  too,  damages  should  be  awarded  for  injury 

from  an  intended  wrongful  act,  the  award  of  such  damages 

must  be  taken  as  a  legal  sanction  for  the  wrong  to  be 

committed,  and  would  not  such  sanction  of  a  wi'ong  be 

contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law  P     For  these  reasons  how 

could  damages  be  awarded  if  a  wrongful  act  is  only 

contemplated  or  threatened  in  lieu  of  an  injunction  asked 

for? 


Sect.  2. — On  Disturbance  of  Partkular  Hasements,  and  on 

Legal  Remedies  for  the  same. 

Besides  the  rules  and  principles  of  law  relating  to  dis-     Section  2. 
turbance  of  natural  rights  and  easements  generally,  and 
the  remedies  which  the  law  affords  for  such  disturbance, 
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Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  2. 


which  have  been  oonsidered  in  the  preceding  section  ol 
this  chapter,  there  are  some  points  relating  speciallj  to 
air,  light,  support,  water,  and  rights  of  way  which  now 
demand  attention.  In  the  present  section  it  is  purposed  to 
explain  when,  and  to  what  extent,  the  law  forbids  dis- 
turbance of  these  particular  kinds  of  easements  and  natural 
rights,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Cooit 
will  restrain  disturbance  by  injunction. 


Riffht  of 
action  for 
obstruction 
of  air. 


Free  passage 
of  air  and 
liffht  diHtin- 
guished. 


AIR. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  natural  rights  and  ease- 
ments with  reference  to  air  are  of  two  kinds — ^namely, 
those  connected  with  the  free  passage  of  air,  and  those 
connected  with  purity  of  air ;  and  that  though  a  right  to 
free  and  uninterrupted  passage  of  air  to  a  window  may  be 
acquired  by  prescription  or  grant,  yet  that  no  right  to 
the  uninterrupted  flow  of  wind  to  a  windmill  or  to  a 
chimney  can  be  so  acquired.  This  being  so,  no  action 
can  be  maintained  by  the  owner  of  a  windmill  or  chimney 
against  a  landowner  who,  by  building,  obstructs  the  wind, 
to  the  damage  of  the  mill,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  chimney  smoke  (b) ;  but,  from  the  earliest  times,  a 
right  of  action  for  obstruction  of  air  which  woidd  have 
entered  a  window,  has  been  recognized  by  law,  if  a  right 
that  the  air  shall  be  uninterrupted  has  been  acquired  (r) ; 
and  the  Court  will,  if  the  case  demands  it,  restrain  such 
obstruction  by  injunction. 

The  distinction  between  the  easements  of  free  passage 
of  light  and  free  passage  of  air  has  already  been  noticed, 
when  the  acquibition  of  those  easements  was  under  con- 
sideration. It  was  then  shown  that  they  are  acquired  by 
prescription  by  different   means,  rights  to  light  being 


(h)  Webb  Y.  Bird,  ISC.  B,, 
N.  S.  841;  31  L.  J.,  C.  P. 
335.       Bryant     v.     Lefever, 


L.  R,  4  C.  P.  D.   172;  48 
L.  J.,  C.  P.  380. 

(c)  ^/(/re(r<ca<e,9Coke,58. 
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acquired  under  the    Prescription  Act,  which  does    not     Chap.  IV. 
toucli   rights  to  free  passage  of  air,  and  rights  to  free  ' 


passage  of  air  being  acquired  by  prescription  at  common 
law,    by  which  means  the    House    of    Lords   has  said 
rights    to   light  cannot   now  be   acquired  (rf).      Still   it 
is    a    frequent   practice   to    couple    them  together  as  if 
they    ^were  one  and  the  same  easement,  or  as  if  they 
were   at  all  events  so  connected  that  where  there  was  the 
one  there  was  also  the  other.     This  is  an  error,  and  the 
only  point  in  common  between  them  is  that  they  both 
exidt  in  connection  with  windows,  and  other  openings  in 
the  walls  of  buildings.    As,  in  speaking  of  these  easements, 
it  has  been  a  common  custom  to  couple  them  together,  so 
in  suing  for  obstruction  of  the  one  it  has  also  been  the 
custom  to  charge  the  offender  with  obstruction  of  both, 
and  yet  how  obvious  it  is  that  cases  must  be  innumerable 
in  which  the  light  accustomed  to  come  to  a  window  is 
obstructed,  while  the  air  is  in  no  appreciable  way  impeded. 
It  is  strange  that  until  recently  the  impropriety  of  this  prac- 
tice of  coupling  these  rights  was  not  noticed  in  the  Courts; 
bat  attention  has  now  been  called  to  it  in  several  cases. 
One  of  these  is  The  City  of  London  Brewery  Company  v. 
Tennant  {e).    In  that  case  Lord  Selborne,  C,  said  at  the 
end  of  his  judgment  that  the  only  other  point  which  it 
occurred  to  him  to  notice  was  about  air.     He  had  observed 
that  in  all  that  class  of  cases  a  formula  had  crept  into  the 
pleadings,  and  from  the  pleadings  had  passed  into  evidence, 
as  to  air  as  well  as  to  light ;  but  the  nature  of  the  case 
which  would  have  to  be  made  for  an  injunction  by  reason 
of  the  obstruction  of  air  was  toto  ccelo  different  from  a  case 
of  light.     Cases,  he  added,  are  very  rare  indeed,  and  must  Injunctions 
be  very  special,  such  as  to  involve  danger  to  health  or  obJtrucdon 
something  very  nearly  approaching  to  that,  to  justify  the  ^^  air—when 
interference  of  the  Court  on  the  ground  of  the  diminution 


{d)   Ante,      Chapter      II.  {e)  L.  E.,  9  Ch.  Ap.  218; 

Sect.  2~LioHT.  43  L.  J.,  Ch.  457. 
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Bi^r^t  of 
action  for 
pollution  of 


air. 


Pollution 
niu(»t  be  un- 
justifiable. 


of  air.  Another  case  is  Baxter  v.  Bower  (/),  in  which  it 
was  said  that  all  the  forms  of  injunctions  inserted  the 
word  air  as  well  as  light,  but  that  the  former  word  ought 
not  to  he  inserted  unless  it  was  specially  directed,  and 
James,  L.  J.,  said  that  the  Court  never  puts  in  the  word 
"  air  "  now  unless  it  is  really  required. 

An  action  will  lie  for  pollution  as  well  as  for  obstruction 
of  the  air,  but  in  this  case  without  the  acquisition  of  any 
easement,  for  purity  of  air  is  a  natural  right ;  if,  therefore, 
the  owner  of  land,  though  making  a  perfectly  legitimate 
use  of  his  own  property,  pollutes  the  air  which  passes 
to  the  land  of  another  person  in  an  unjustifiable  manner, 
the  latter  can  maintain  an  action  against  him  to  recover 
damages,  or  he  may  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
pollution  (g). 

It  must  be  noticed  that  it  is  only  when  air  is  polluted  in 
an  unjustifiable  manner  that  a  landower  has  a  remedy  for 
the  nuisance  inflicted  upon  him,  and  that  it  is  not  in  eveij 
instance,  nor  for  every  degree  of  pollution,  that  an  action 
will  lie ;  in  every  case  the  right  to  sue  depends  upon  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  pollution,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  pollution  is  caused.  As  long  ago  as  the 
old  case  of  Aldred  {h)  this  principle  was  recognized,  when 
it  was  argued  on  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  "  the 
building  of  a  house  for  hogs  was  necessary  for  the  susten- 
ance of  man,  and  that  one  ought  not  to  have  so  delicate  a 
nose  that  he  cannot  bear  the  smell  of  hogs  " ;  but  this  was 
a  strong  assertion,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  con- 
tention of  this  kind  would  not  be  tolerated,  even  if  any 
one  could  be  found  to  make  it,  at  the  present  day ;  but,  to 


(/)  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  625. 

(g)  Walter  v.  Sel/ey  4  De 
G.  &  S.  315 ;  20  L,  J.,  Ch. 
433.  Beardmore  v.  Tredwell^ 
3  Gif .  683 ;  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  892. 


Tipping  V.  St.  Helens  Smelt- 
ing Company,  L.  H.,  1  Ch. 
Ap.  66.  Crump  v.  Lambert^ 
L.  E.,  3  Eq.  409.  Morleg  T. 
PragneU,  Cro.  Car.  510. 
(A)  9  Coke,  58. 
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oome  to  modem  decisions,  it  was  said  by  Lord  Westbnry     Chap.  IV. 

in  an  action  for  pollution  of  air  by  emission  of  noxious  ^^ ' 

gases  from  copper  smelting  works,  that  if  a  man  lives  in  a 
town,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  subject  himself  to  the 
consequences  of  those  operations  of  trade  which  may  be 
carried  on  in  his  immediate  locality,  which  are  actually 
necessary  for  trade  and  commerce,  and  also  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  property,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  of  the  public  at  large,  and  that  if  a  man 
lives  in  a  street  where  there  are  numerous  shops,  and  a 
shop  is  opened  next  door  to  him  which  is  carried  on  in  a 
fair  and  reasonable  way,  he  has  no  ground  for  complaint 
because  to  himself  individually  there  may  arise  much 
discomfort  from  the  trade  carried  on  in  that  shop ;  but  that 
when  an  occupation  is  carried  on  by  one  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  another,  and  the  result  of  that  trade  or 
occupation  or  business  is  a  material  injury  to  property, 
then  there  unquestionably  arises  a  very  different  considera- 
tion (*).     This  being  the  case,  it  becomes  very  material 
to  determine  under  what  circumstances  pollution  of  air  is 
justifiable. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  the  fact  Air  polluted 
that  the  air  is  more  or  less  polluted  by  other  persons  does  ^^  ®'^®' 
not  justify  a  man  in  increasing  that  pollution.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  Tipping  v.  St,  Helena  Smelting  Company^ 
above  noticed,  the  jury  found  the  existence  of  the  injury, 
and  the  only  ground  on  which  it  was  asked  that  the  verdict 
might  be  set  aside  and  that  a  new  trial  might  be  directed, 
was  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  where  the  copper 
smelting  works  were  carried  on  was  more  or  less  devoted 
to  manufacturing  purposes,  and  therefore  it  was  said 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  copper  smelting  was  carried  on  in 
what  was  called  a  fit  place,  it  might  be  carried  on  with 
impunity,  although  the  result  might  be  the  utter  de- 

(t)  St.  Helens  Smelting  Company  v.   Tippinyy  11  H.  L.  C. 
p.  650 ;  36  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  p.  72. 
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^^^^'  ^'      value  of  the  plaintiff's  property.     It  was  held  that  that 


was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  setting  aside  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  which  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  (j).  The 
rule  in  this  respect,  with  regard  to  air,  is  the  same  as 
that  in  the  case  of  water,  for  the  fact  that  many  other 
persons  pour  filthy  matter  into  a  stream,  and  so  render 
the  water  unfit  for  use,  does  not  justify  a  manufacturer 
in  adding  to  the  pollution  (A). 

ComiDg  to  a         The  circumstance  that  a  person  comes  to  a  place  where 
place  where     jj^q  g^jp  ^  already  polluted,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 

air  u  polluted.  ,  ,  ... 

deprive  him  of  his  right  to  purity  of  air,  for  purity  of  air 
is  a  natural  right  incident  to  the  possession  of  land,  and 
cannot  be  destroyed  except  by  an  adverse  right  to  pollute 
the  air  acquired  by  another  person.  A  right  to  pollute 
the  air  has  been  shown  to  be  an  easement  which  can  be 
acquired  only  by  grant  or  by  prescription — that  is,  when 
an  uninterrupted  practice  of  polluting  has  been  continued 
for  twenty  years  in  a  manner  capable  of  being  resisted,  on 
the  ground  of  it  beiug  a  nuisance,  and  it  has  not  been 
resisted;  the  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  the  first  comer 
erecting  a  factory  and  polluting  the  air  which  passes  to  a 
place  where  it  annoys  nobody,  does  not  give  him  any  right 
to  continue  that  pollution  to  the  nuisance  of  a  new-comer 
to  that  place :  and  the  latter,  until  an  adverse  easement 
is  gained  against  him,  may  rest  upon  his  natural  right 
and  sue  for  the  pollution.  The  case  of  Bliss  y.  Hall  {I) 
was  an  action  for  polluting  the  air  by  melting  tallow  to 
make  candles ;  and  the  defence  set  up  in  the  plea  was, 
that  the  defendant  possessed  bis  candle  factory  for  three 
years  before  the  plaintiff  became  possessed  of  his  house, 
and  that  when  the  defendant  first  became  possessed  of  his 

{j)  ^QQB\AoCookeY,  Forbes^  ted)  v.  Liffhlowler,  L.  R.,  2 

L.  R,  6  Eq.  166;  37  L.  J.,  Ch.Ap.47«;  36  L.  J.,  Ch.  584. 

Ch.  178.  (/)  4  Bing.,  N.  C.  183;  7 

{k)   Crossley  Sf  Sons  {Limi-  L.  J.,  N.  8.,  C.  P.  122. 
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iactoiy  the   furnaces  and  stoves  were  erected,  and  the     Chap.  IV. 
defendant,  from  the  time  when  he  so  became  possessed  of  ' 

the  factory  till  the  plaintiff  became  possessed  of  his  house, 
had  always  carried  on  his  trade  of  making  candles.    To  this 
plea  there  was  a  demurrer,  and  it  was  held  that  the  matters 
alleged  for  the  defence  formed  no  answer  to  the  complaint 
in  the  declaration,  for  that  the  plaintiff  came  to  the  house 
he  occupied  with  all  the  rights  which  the  common  law 
affords,  and  that  one  of  them  was  a  right  to  wholesome  air, 
so  that,  unless  the  defendant  could  show  a  prescriptive 
right  to  pollute  the  air  which  was  accustomed  to  flow  to 
the  plaintiff's  house,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  judgment. 
So,  also,  Vioe-Chanoellor  Wood,  in  the  case  of  Tipping  v. 
St.  Helens  Smelting  Company  (m)^  held  that  the  fact  of 
the  plaintiff  having  come  to  the  nuisance  did  not  disentitle 
him  to  the  aid  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  stop  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  by  injunction. 

Pollution  of  air  is  very  frequently  produced  by  the  Unavoidablo 
carrying  on  of  trades  which  are  in  themselves  perfectly  ^l^i^^ou 
lawful,  and,  until  they  cause  annoyance  to  the  neigh-  trade. 
hours,  altogether  free  from  objection.  It  is  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  that  these  trades  should  be 
carried  on  somewhere,  for  by  them  many  of  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life  are  supplied;  and  it  is  in  many  in- 
stances imavoidable  that  the  comfort  of  persons  who  dwell 
in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  interfered  with,  and  even 
that  property  should  be  injured  by  the  noxious  fumes 
which  are  produced  by  their  means.  Numerous  trades  of 
this  kind,  which  are  more  or  less  detrimental,  might  be 
named,  but  it  will  suffice  to  mention  brick-burning, 
candle-making,  and  copper-smelting,  as  instances ;  and  it 
becomes  a  very  important  question  whether,  and  under 
what  restrictions  (if  any),  these  trades  are  to  be  carried  on, 
and  whether  persons  in  the  vicinity  must  submit  to  the 

(m)  L.  K.,  1  Ch.  Ap.  p.  67.     See  also  Sturges  v.  Bridgman, 
L.  R.,  11  Ch.  D.  852 ;  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  785. 

G.  H  H 
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Chap.  rv.    injury  thereby  caused,  or  whether  the  right  to  puri^  ol 

air  is  so  supreme  that  the  law  will  protect  that  right  at  all 

Bole  ▼.  risks,  even  to  the  suspension  of  trade.     Hole  v.  Barlow  (n) 

^'  was  one  of  the  first  oases  in  which  this  question  was 

raised,  and  the  case  is  worthy  of  attention  (though  it 
was  subsequently  overruled),  as  it  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  oases  by  which  the  law  on  this  subject  has  been 
idtimately  settled.     The  action  was  for  nuisance  created 
by  brick-burning.      The    facts  were   that  the  plaintiff 
occupied  a  house  in  a  newly  made  road,  abutting  upon  a 
field  belonging  to  the  defendant,  and  that  the  defendant, 
preparatory  to  the  building  of  certain  houses,  excavated  day 
for  bricks,  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  in  three  clamps 
for  burning  in  the  field  near  to  the  plaintiff's  house,  one 
of  them  being  within  thirty  feet  of  it ;  and  it  was  urged 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  the  nuisance  was  not 
actionable,  as  the  brick-burning  was    in   a   convenient 
place,  and  not  done  wantonly  and  with  intent  to  injure 
and  annoy  the  plaintiff.     Byles,  J.,  directed  the  jury  that 
to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  succeed  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  nuisance  should  be  injurious  to  health,  for  it  was 
enough  if  it  rendered  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  property 
uncomfortable,  but  that  it  is  not  everybody  whose  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  property  is  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
the  carrying  on  of  an  offensive  or  noxious  trade  who  can 
bring  an  action,  for  if  that  were  so,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  and  other  great  manu- 
facturing towns  in  England  would  be  fuU  of  persons 
bringing  actions  for  nuisances  arising  from  the  carrying 
on  of  noxious  and  offensive  trades  in  their  vicinity,  to  the 
great  injury  of   the  manufacturing  and  social  interests 
of  the   community.     The  learned  judge  added  that  he 
apprehended  the  law  to  be   that  no  action  will  lie  for 

(n)  4  C.  B.,  N.  8.  334 ;  27  ported  to  have  said  that  the 

L.  J.,  C.  P.  207.     In  the  case  latter  part  of  the  judgment  in 

of  Cavei/  V.  LedbiUer  {\3  C.  B.,  Hole  v.  Barlow  did  not  seem 

N.  S.  p.  472),  Willes^  J.,  is  re-  to  be  correctly  reported. 
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the  reasonable  use  of  a  lawful  trade  in  a  convenient  and    Chap.  rv. 
proper  place,  even  though  some  one  may  suffer  annoyance      ^^^^'  ^' 
from  its  being  so  carried  on.     He  then  directed  the  jury- 
that  the  place  was  convenient  and  proper,  and  that  the 
action  would  not  lie.     The  verdict  was  for  the  defendant, 
and  a  rule  was  obtained  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  after- 
wards discharged  on  the  ground  that  the  direction  to  the 
jury  was  right.     Willes,  J.,  on  the  argument  of  the  rule, 
said,  that  the  common  law  right  which  every  proprietor  of 
a  dwelling-house  has  to  have  the  air  uncontaminated  and 
unpollnted  is  subject  to  this  qualification,  that  necessities 
may  arise  for  an  interference  with  that  right  pro  bono 
publico  to  this  extent,  that  such  interference  be  in  respect 
of    a   matter  essential  to  the  business  of   life,   and  be 
conducted  in  a  reasonable  and  proper  manner,  and  in  a 
reasonable  and  proper  place  (o). 

In  the  subsequent  case  of  Bamford  v.  Turnley{p)y  in  BamfordY, 
the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Hole  v.  "^^' 
JBarlow  was  ovemded,  the  Court,  however,  being  divided 
in  opinion.  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  had  directed  the  jury  in 
that  case,  on  the  authority  of  Sole  v.  Barlow^  that  if  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  spot  on  which  the  defendant  had 
burnt  his  bricks  was  a  proper  and  convenient  spot,  and 
that  the  burning  of  the  bricks  under  the  circumstances  of 
tbe  case  was  a  reasonable  use  by  the  defendant  of  his  own 


(o)  In  the  case  of  Beard- 
more  V.  Tredwell  (3  Gif .  683 ; 
31  L.  J.,  Ch.  892),  Vice-chan- 
cellor Stuart  eaid  that  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Mr.  Justice 
Willes  in  Hole  v.  Barlow  are 
applicable  to  the  csise  of  public 
necessity  ouly,  but  that  it  is 
taking  too  narrow  a  view  to 
say  that  public  necessity  is  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the 
Court  of  Chancery  may  be 
induced  not   to  interfere  to 


restrain  the  violation  of  that 
which  was  clearly  in  the  Urst 
instance  a  private  right. 

(j»)  3B.  &S.  66;  31  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  286.  In  Cavey  v.  Led- 
bitter  {IS  C.  B.,  N.  S.  470  ;  32 
L.  J.,  C.  P.  104),  Keating, 
J.,  said  :  "In  Bamford  v. 
Tumley,  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  I,  who  was  a 
consenting  party,  understood 
Hole  V.  Barlow  to  be  over- 
ruled." 


Hh2 
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Chap.  IV.    land,  the  defendant  was  entitled  so  to  use  his  own  land, 
^'  ^*      and  would  be  entitled  to  a  verdict  independently  of  the 


small  matter  of  whether  there  was  an  interferenoe  with 
Judgment  of    the  plaintiff's  oomf ort  or  whether  there  was  not.     In  the 
?^E^ohi^;  Exchequer  Chamber,  Pollock,  0.  B.,  thought  this  direction 
Chamber.        substantially  right,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
nuisance  for  which  an  action  will  lie  is  not  capable  of  any 
legal  definition  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  actions 
and  useful  in  deciding  them,  for  that  the  question  depended 
entirely  upon  surrounding  circumstances — ^the  place  where 
— the  time  when — the  alleged  nuisance,  what — the  mode 
of  committing  it,  how — ^and  the  duration  of  it,  whether 
temporary  or  permanent,  occasional  or  continual — so  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  applicable  to 
every  case.     Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  as 
the  jury  had  found  that  the  use  of  the  land  for  briok- 
making  was  a  reasonable  use,  he  thought  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  below,  which  had  refused  a  rule  to  show  cause 
why  the  verdict  found  for  the  defendant  should  not  be  set 
aside  and  a  verdict  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  should  be 
Jadgmentof    affirmed.      Bramwell,   B.,   thought  that   the   judgment 
Bramwe  ,    .    gj^Q^j^j  )^q  reversed  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  had 
done  that  which,  if  done  wantonly  or  maliciously,  would 
be  actionable  as  being  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiff's  habita- 
tion by  causing  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  that  that  called  on  the  defendant  to 
justify  or  excuse  what  he  had  done,  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  do ;  he  thought  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  prif/id 
facie  case,  and  that  the  defendant  had  infringed  the  maxim 
sic  utere  tuo  vt  alienum  non  kedaSy  and  could  not  justify 
Jadgmentof    his  wrong.      The  majority  of  the  Court — Erie,  C.  J., 
^r^Zt!      Williams,  J.,  Keating,  J.,  and  Wilde,  B.— also  thought 
that  the  judgment  should  be  reversed,  and  these  judges 
united  in  giving  judgment.     Their  judgment  was  to  the 
efPect  that  it  had  been  treated  as  a  doctrine  of  law  that  as 
the  jury  had  found  that  the  spot  where  the  bricks  were 
mad(^  was  proper  and  convenient,  and  that  the  burning  of 
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the  bricks  was  a  reasonable  use  of  the  land,  these  circum-     Chap.  IV. 
stances  constituted  a  bar  to  the  action ;  and  that  as  this      °^^'  ^' 
doctrine  was  founded  on  the  decision  in  Hole  v.  Barloxc^  it 
^w^as  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  whether 
that  case  was  well  decided.    The  decision  in  Hole  v.  Barlow^ 
it  'was  added,  was  plainly  founded  on  a  passage  in  Com. 
I>ig.  tit.  "  Action  on  the  Case  for  a  Nuisance,"  (C.)  which 
is  in  the  following  words :  ''So  an  action  does  not  lie  for  a 
reasonable  use  of  any  right,  though  it  be  to  the  annoyance 
of  another ;  as  if  a  butcher,  brewer,  &o.,  use  his  trade  in  a 
convenient  place,  though  it  be  to  the  annoyance  of  his 
neighbour  " ;  but  that  no  authority  was  cited  by  Comyns 
for  this  dictum,  in  which  there  was  a  want  of  precision, 
especially  in  the  words  "  reasonable "  and  "  convenient," 
which  render  its  meaning  by  no   means  clear,  and  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  the  Court,  in  Sole  v.  Barlow^ 
did  not  misunderstand  it.      The  meaning  of  the  word 
**  convenient,"  as  it  is  used  by  several  authorities,  was  then 
considered ;  and  the  judgment  continued,  that  it  eeemed 
that  just  as  the  use  of  an  offensive  trade  will  be  indictable 
as  a  public  nuisance  if  it  is  carried  on  in  an  inconvenient 
place — i.^.,  a  place  where  it  greatly  incommodes  a  multitude 
of  persons — so  it  will  be  actionable  as  a  private  nuisance 
if  it  be  carried  on  in  an  inconvenient  place — t.^.,  a  place 
where  it  greatly  incommodes  an  individual ;  and  that  if 
this  be  the  true  construction  of  the  expression  "  convenient " 
in  the  passage  from  Comyns^  the  doctrine  contained  in  it 
amounted  to  no  more  than  what  had  long  been  settled  law — 
viz.,  that  a  man  may,  without  being  liable  to  an  action, 
exercise  a  lawful  trade,  as  that  of  a  butcher,  brewer, 
or  the  like,  notwithstanding  it  be  carried  on  so  near  the 
house  of  another  as  to  be  an  annoyance  to  him  in  render- 
ing his  residence  there  less  delectable  or  agreeable  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been,  provided  the  trade  be  so 
conducted  that  it  did  not  cause  what  amounts,  in  point  of 
law,  to  a  nuisance  to  the  neighbouring  house.    In  Hok  v. 
Bariotc,  it  was  added  that  the  Court  appeared  to  have  read 
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Chap.  lY.  the  passage  as  oontaimng  a  doctrine  that  a  plaoe  may  be 
^  '  *  "  proper  and  convenient  '*  for  the  carrying  on  of  a  trade, 
notwithstanding  it  is  a  place  where  the  trade  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  causing  a  nuisance  to  a  neighbour. 
This  was  a  doctrine  which  had  certainly  never  beea 
judicially  adopted  in  any  case  before,  and  the  adoption  of 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  judgments  pronounced  in 
some  of  the  cases  cited  at  the  bar  during  the  argam.ent  of 
the  case  then  under  consideration,  and  more  especially 
with  the  case  of  Walter  v.  Sel/e{q).  In  the  case  then 
before  the  Court,  the  judgment  continued,  the  direction 
to  the  jury  pointed  to  a  further  condition — ^viz.,  if  the 
burning  of  the  bricks  was,  under  the  circumstances,  a  rea- 
sonable use  by  the  defendant  of  his  own  land — and  it 
remained  to  see  whether  the  doctrine  adopted  in  Hole  y. 
BarloWy  if  accompanied  with  this  addition,  was  maintainable. 
If  it  was  good  law  that  the  fitness  of  the  locality  prevents  the 
carrying  on  of  an  ofPensive  trade  from  being  an  actionable 
nuisance,  it  appeared  necessarily  to  follow  that  this  must 
be  a  reasonable  use  of  the  land ;  but  if  it  was  not  good 
law,  and  if  the  true  doctrine  was  that  whenever,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  into  consideration,  including  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  plaintiff's  enjoyment  before  the  acts 
complained  of,  the  annoyance  is  sufficiently  great  to 
amount  to  a  nuisance,  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  of 
law,  an  action  will  lie,  whatever  the  locality  may  be,  then 
the  jury  cannot  properly  be  asked  whether  the  oausiDg  the 
annoyance  was  a  reasonable  use  of  the  land.  If  such  a 
question  is  proper  in  an  action  for  corrupting  air,  a  similar 
question  should  be  asked  the  jury  in  actions  for  other 
violations  of  the  ordinary  rights  of  property — e.g.y  the 
transmission  by  a  neighbour  of  water  in  a  polluted  oondi- 
tion ;  and  so,  if  a  right  to  light  has  been  acquired,  and 
is  obstructed  by  a  building,  the  question  should  be  asked 
whether  the  obstructing  building  was  erected  in  a  con- 

{q)  4  De  G.  &  Sm.  315  ;  20  L.  J.,  Oh.  483. 
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▼enient  and  proper  place,  and  in  the  reasonable  enjoyment    Chap.  IV. 


Sect.  2. 


by  the  defendant  of  his  own  land.  Nobody  had  ever 
Bu.g^gested  that  such  questions  might  be  put  to  a  jury,  and 
yet  it  was  difficult  to  see  why  such  questions  should  not 
bo  left  to  a  jury  if  Hole  v.  Barlow  was  well  decided.  The 
Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Hole 
V.  Barlow  was  wrong. 

The  last  case  on  this  subject  to  which  it  is  necessary  st,  Helens 
to   direct  special  attention  is   I7ie  St  Helena   Smelting  ^^^^^ 
Company  v.  Tipping  (r),  which  was  taken  to  the  House  Tipping. 
of  Lords.     This  was  an  action  for  erecting  and  using 
copper-smelting  works,  by  the  noxious  fumes  from  which 
the  plaintiff's  trees  were  killed  and  his  cattle  injured. 
The  case  was  tried  before  Mellor,  J.,  who  directed  the 
jury  that  a  man  has  certain  rights  which  he  may  exercise 
on  his  own  property,  and  within  the  limits  of  those  rights 
he  may  do  any  act  which  is  not  unlawful :  he  may,  among 
other  things,  erect  a  lime-kiln,  if  it  is  in  a  convenient 
place,  "  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  convenient,'  "  he 
added,  '*  I  shall  venture  to  interpret  to  you  as  being  that 
it  must  be  plain  that  he  will  not  do  an  actionable  injury 
to  another,  because  a  man  may  not  use  his  own  property 
80  as  to  injure  his  neighbour."    In  his  judgment  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Westbury,  C,  explained  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  an  action  brought  for  a  nuisance 
upon  the  ground  that   the    alleged    nuisance    produces 
material  injury  to  property,  and  an  action  brought  for 
a  nuisance  on  the  ground  that  the  thing  alleged  to  be 
a  nuisance  is  productive  of  sensible  personal  discomfort. 
Whether  a  thing  which  produces  mere  personal  discomfort 
is  an  actionable  nuisance,  depends  greatly  on  the  circum- 
stance where  the  thing  occurs,  for  if  a  man  lives  in  a  town 
he  must  submit  to  the  consequences  of  those  operations  of 
trade  which  may  be  carried  on  in  his  immediate  locality, 

(r)  11  H.  L.  C.  642  ;  35  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  66. 
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Chap.  IV.    which  are  actually  necessary  for  trade  and  commerce,  alio 
^  for  the  enjoyment  of  property,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  public  at  large ;  and  if 
a  man  lives  in  a  street  he  cannot  complain  of  diseomfoit 
which  is  caused  to  himself  individually  by  the  busLneffi 
carried  on  in  neighbouring  shops ;  but  when  an  occupa- 
tion is  carried  on  by  one  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
another,  and  the  result  of  that  occupation  is  a  material 
injury,  the  case  is  very  different,  for  then  the  submission 
which  is  required  in  the  case  of  mere  personal  discomfort 
IB  not  demanded  by  the  law. 

Result  of  Erom  this  mass  of  cases  and  opinions  of  various  judges 

it  is  not  easy  to  extract  precisely  the  law  on  the  subject; 
but  it  seems,  in  the  first  place,  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
has  arisen  through  the  introduction  of  the  question, 
whether  a  place  where  a  trade  is  carried  on  is  "  convenient 
and  proper  "  for  the  purpose,  and  whether  the  purpose  is  a 
reasonable  use  by  the  owner  of  his  own  land.  This  question 
may,  therefore,  be  put  aside,  for  if  a  place  is  convenient  and 
proper  for  the  purpose,  the  purpose  is  a  reasonable  use  of 
the  land,  and  the  use  cannot  be  reasonable  nor  the  place 
convenient  and  proper  if  an  actionable  injury  is  caused  to 
a  neighbour.  This  appears  to  be  arguing  in  a  circle,  for 
after  all  the  question  is,  when  is  an  injury  caused  by 
pollution  of  air  produced  by  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  trade 
actionable?  To  solve  this  it  will  be  found  material  to 
follow  the  distinction  pointed  out  by  Lord  Westbury  in 
the  case  of  The  8t,  Helem  Sfnelting  Company  v.  Tipping^ 
between  pollution  of  air  which  causes  mere  personal  dis- 
comfort, and  pollution  of  air  which  produces  material 
injury  to  property  or  health.  To  take  the  latter  case  first, 
it  will  be  found  as  a  rule  that  imless  a  person  carrying  on 
a  trade  has  acquired  as  an  easement  a  right  to  pollute  the 
air  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
material  injury  to  health  or  property,  such  pollution  is  in 
every  case  an  actionable  injury,  and  it  is  no  justification 
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for  caufiing  such  injury  to  allege  that  it  was  caused  by  the    Chap.  IV. 

exercise  of  a  trade  which  was  carried  on  in  a  convenient '  ., 

and  proper  place,  and  the  carrying  on  of  which  was  a 
reasonable  use  by  the  defendant  of  his  own  land  («).  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  mere  personal  discomfort  is  produced, 
those  facts  may  justify  the  iojury  produced ;  but  each  case 
must  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances,  for  every  man 
has  a  right  that  the  air  shall  not  be  polluted  to  such  an 
extent,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  ordinary  comfort  of  human  existence  (^),  yet  a 
man  must  not  be  fastidious,  for  the  law  will  not  allow 
him  to  sue  for  trifling  or  temporary  annoyance,  and  the 
locality  in  which  he  dwells  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  whether  he  has,  or  has  not,  a  right  of 
action  (««). 

In  cases  of  pollution  of  air,  the  question  of  public  Public 
nuisance  has  always  to  be  remembered  as  well  as  the 
private  rights  of  individuak,  and  it  is  apprehended  that 
although  pollution  may  have  continued  for  twenty  years 
so  as  to  afford  a  prescriptive  right  against  a  neighbour, 
yet  that  such  user  affords  no  right  against  the  pubHc,  and 
that  an  indictment  will  lie  for  the  nuisance. 

Pollution  of  air  is  not  usually  an  injury  for  which  a  Right  of 
reversioner  can  sue,  for  the  annoyance  is  in  most  cases  of  ^©^^^p^u- 
a  temporary  nature,  affecting  only  the  occupier  of  a  house  ^^^^  o^  ^' 
and  causing  no  injury  to  the  inheritance.     The  case  of 


nuiBances. 


(«)  In  Cooke  v.  Forbes  (L. 
E.,  6  Eq.  166 ;  37  L.  J.,  Ch. 
178)  it  was  held  that  if  a 
person  manufactures  goods, 
although  of  a  particularly 
sensitive  or  delicate  character, 
it  is  a  wron^ul  act  for  another 
person  to  allow  noxious  fumes 
to  be  emitted  from  his  manu- 
factory, if  the  goods  of  the 
former  are  thereby  damaged. 


(t)  Grumpy.  Lambert jJj,H.^ 
3  Eq.  409.  MorUy  v.  Prag- 
nelly  Cro.  Car.  510.  Walter  v. 
Selfe,  4  De  G.  &  Sm.  315  ;  20 
L.  J.,  Ch.  433. 

(tt)  Swaine  v.  Great  North- 
ern Railway  Company^  33 
L.  J.,  Ch.  399.  See,  how- 
ever, Benjamin  v.  Storr^  L.  E., 
9  C.  P.  400 ;  43  L.  J.,  C.  P. 
162, 
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Chap.  IV.  Simpson  v.  Savage  (r)  was  an  aotion  for  pollation  of  air 
by  smoke  from  a  chimney  of  a  factory ;  and  it  waa  vatg&i^ 
on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  reyersioner,  that 
though  an  action  for  pollution  of  air  can  ordinarily  he 
maintained  by  the  occupier  of  a  house  only,  yet  that  in 
that  case  the  reversionary  estate  was  injured  because  the 
factory  and  chimney  were  permanent  and  therefore  in- 
jurious to  the  inheritance ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  action 
would  not  lie,  for  the  erection  of  the  chimney  alone  was 
not  an  injurious  or  wrongful  act,  and  if  it  had  happened 
never  to  be  used  no  injury  could  have  arisen,  but  that  it 
was  the  use  made  of  the  chinmey  which  caused  the  injury, 
and  that  was  the  real  subject-matter  of  complaint.  It 
was  argued  also  that  the  nuisance  from  the  smoke  would 
cause  the  reversion  to  sell  for  less  than  it  would  have  sold  for 
Iiad  the  chimney  not  been  there ;  but  it  was  held  that  this 
circumstance  would  not  entitle  the  reversioner  to  sue,  for 
that  if  it  was  a  fact  that  the  reversion  would  sell  for  less, 
it  was  not  on  accoimt  of  anything  that  had  been  done,  bnt 
on  account  of  the  apprehension  of  future  annoyance. 

Aoquicflcenoe  Although  the  circumstances  of  a  case  may  be  such  that 
of  ak.^  ^^  the  Court  would,  in  its  discretion,  think  it  a  case  fit  for 
the  grant  of  an  injunction  to  restrain  pollution  of  air,  it  is 
always  essential  for  the  obtaining  of  that  remedy  that  the 
party  injured  shall  not  have  acquiesced  in  the  pollution, 
nor  have  slept  upon  his  rights,  for  if  he  has  done  so, 
the  Court  would  refuse  an  injunction,  though  it  wonld 
probably  allow  him  to  recover  damages  for  the  injuiy. 
Acquiescence,  to  disentitle  a  person  to  an  injunction,  may 
be  given  in  various  ways ;  for  not  only  may  consent  be 
given  in  express  terms,  but  it  may  frequently  be  inferred 
from  acts  of  silence.  Thus  if  a  landowner  passively  suffers 
the  owner  of  adjoining  ground  to  erect  a  factory,  the 
natural  result  of  which  will  be  that  the  air  will  be  polluted 
when  the  factory  is  used,  the  Court  will  refuse  to  prevent 

(t;)  1  C.  B.,  N.  S.  347 ;  26  L.  J.,  C.  P.  60. 
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the  pollution ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  Chap.  lY. 
landowner,  by  aoquiesoenoe  in  the  erection  of  a  factory, 
has  lost  his  right  to  the  aid  of  the  Court  to  prevent 
pollution  of  the  air  when  the  factory  is  used,  he  is  to  be 
debarred,  by  that  acquiescence  alone,  from  obtaining  its 
aid  if  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  factory,  or  if  the  extent 
of  the  accustomed  pollution  would  be  increased  {tc). 


LIGHT. 

The  right  to  light,  like  the  right  to  free  passage  of  air  Right  of 
and  water,  is  an  easement  of  a  negative  character — ^that  is,  oSftxuc^on 
it  is  not  a  right  entitling  the  dominant  owner  to  do  some-  of  ligbt. 
thing  on  the  servient  tenement — but  it  is  a  right  by  which 
the  servient  owner  is  restricted  from  the  full  and  ordinary 
enjoyment  of  his  land ;  it  is  a  right  by  which  the  servient 
owner  is  prohibited  building  on  his  own  soil  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obstruct  the  light  which  would  pass  over  the 
servient  tenement  to  the  windows  of  the  dominant  tene- 
ment, in  consequence  of  which  any  such  building  becomes 
wrongful,  and  the  obstruction  of  the  light  an  injury  for 
which  the  dominant  owner  may  sue  (x). 

Obstruction  of  light  is  an  injury  which  the  law  has  Restraint  of 
recoraized,  and  for  which  it  has  awarded  compensation,  p^^»ctio»? 

o  '  ,  ^  by  injunction. 

in  the  shape  of  damages,  from  the  earliest  times;  but 
in  later  years  the  tendency  arose  rather  to  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  restrain  obstruction  of  light  by 
injunction  than  to  sue  for  damages  at  law,  inasmuch  as 
the  award  of  damages  was,  in  many  cases,  an  inadequate 
remedy,  or  inappropriate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  application  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  to  restrain  obstruction  of  light  by  injunction 

(w)  Bankart  v.  Houghton^  of  free  passage  for  light  and 

27  Beav.  425;  28  L.  J.,  Ch.  air  have  already  been  noticed, 

473.  as  well  as  the  impropriety  of 

{x)  The    distinctions   that  coupling  them  in  actions  for 

exist  between  the  easements  obstruction.  See  ante^  p.  460. 
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Chap.  IV.    was  The  Attorney-Oeneral  v.  Nichol{y)^  in  which  Lard 
^^^'  *^'       Eldon,  C,  said  that  the  foundation  of  the  jurisdiction  of 


that  Court  was  that  head  of  mischief  alluded  to  hj  Lord 
Eardwicke,  that  sort  of  material  injury  to  the  comfort  of 
the  existence  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  neighbouring  house 
requiring  the  application  of  a  power  to  prevent,  as  well  as 
remedy,  an  evil  for  which  damages,  more  or  less,  would  be 
given  in  an  action  at  law. 

Aoqnieflcenoe.  By  acquiescence  in  the  erection  of  a  building  which  it  is 
probable  will  have  the  effect  of  interfering  with  light,  the 
dominant  owner  will  generally  lose  his  right  to  an  injunc- 
tion after  the  building  is  completed,  or  when  it  Yias 
advanced  to  any  considerable  height,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  acquiescence  in  pollution  of  air  will  frequently 
deprive  a  person  injured  of  a  similar  remedy  for  that 
pollution ;  if  it  should  turn  out,  however,  that  the  owner 
of  a  right  to  light  was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  erection 
of  an  obstructing  building,  by  the  false  representation  of 
the  builder  that  his  light  would  not  be  obstructed  when  the 
building  should  be  finished,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
not  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  have  the'  obstruction 
abated  (s),  and  before  the  refusal  to  order  a  completed 
building  to  be  removed  the  Court  will  take  into  considera- 
tion the  nature  of  the  obstructing  building  and  the  other 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It,  was  said  by  the  Lords 
Justices,  in  the  case  of  Baxter  v.  Bower  (at),  that  the  Coiut 
would  not  allow  a  man  to  stand  by  while  such  a  building 
as  the  Langham  Hotel  was  being  erected  and  then  come 
and  have  it  pulled  down,  but  the  case  then  under  considera- 
tion  was  very  different,  for  there  the  obstructing  building 
was  merely  an  open  shed  of  a  slight  and  temporary  character 
which  could  be  removed  easily  and  at  very  little  cost.     If, 

(y)  16  Yes.  338. 

(s)  Davies  v.  Marshall,  10  C.  B.,  N.  S.   697  ;    81   L.  J., 
C.  P.  61. 

(/?)  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  625. 
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lio'wever,  notice  has  been  given  to  a  builder  of  a  right  to    Chap.  IV. 
light,  and  he  continues  to  build,  he  will  do  so  at  his  peril,  ' 

and,  if  the  right  is  proved,  probably  be  compelled  to  pull 
liis  building  down  by  mandatory  injunction  (6). 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  when  Rigrht  by  im- 
the  acquisition  of  rights  to  light  was  considered,  that  if  a  on  sale  of 
person  sells  a  house,  with  windows  overlooking  his  land  ^P'^ '~: 

*  .  .  ,  -  obstruction. 

ivmch  he  retams,  a  right  to  light  is  given  to  the  purchaser 
by  implied  grant,  and  that  the  vendor  cannot  afterwards 
huild  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  those  windows ;  for 
obstructing  the  light  would  be  an  act  in  derogation  of 
tbe  vendor's  grant,  which  the  law  will  not  permit.     In  the 
event  of  such  obstruction  the  purchaser  may  sue  either 
for  damages  or  an  injunction.     In  a  case,  however,  in 
which  the  owner  of  a  house,  with  an  ancient  window, 
had  let  it  by  an  agreement  not  under  seal,  wherein  he 
promised  to  grant  a  lease,  and  had  afterwards  blocked  up 
the  window,  the  Court  of  Chancery  refused  to  compel  the 
lessor  to  remove  the  obstruction,  as  the  bill  did  not  ask 
for  specific  performance  of  the  agreement  to  grant  the 
lease,  whereby  the  tenant  might  acquire  a  legal  right  to 
light,  and   the   light  could  not   be  claimed  as   ancient 
against  the  lessor  (c).      Generally  the  right  to  light  by 
implied  grant,  on  sale  of  a  house  apart  from  the  adjoining 
land,  obviously  only  extends  to  windows  which  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  which  are  in  the 
house  sold ;  no  action  will  therefore  lie  for  obstruction  of 
windows  which  have  been  opened  subsequently  to  the  sale, 
nor  for  obstruction  of  windows  in  buildings  other  than 
those  included  in  the  purchase,  unless  perhaps  land  has 
been  sold  for  building  purposes,  by  which  means  a  grant 
of  right  to  light  to  the  buildings  to  be  erected  might  pos- 
sibly be  presumed ;  neither  can  the  purchaser  sue  if  he  has 

{h)    Von  Joel  v.   Hornsey,      (1891)  2  Ch.  27. 
L.   R,    (1895)    2    Ch.    774.  (c)  Fox  y,  Purcell,  S  Sm.  & 

Daniel  v.    Ferguson^   L.    B.,      G.  242. 
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Chap.  IV. 
Seot.  2. 


Jastifioation 
for  obsfanot- 
ing  light. 


Sufficient 
light  for 
prenent 
purpoaee. 


Light  falling 
at  angle  of 
45  degrees. 


materially  altered  the  position  of  the  windows :  that  is, 
if  he  has  altered  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  cannot 
he  regarded  as  the  same  lights  (d). 

When  actions  or  suits  have  heen  oommenoed  for  ob- 
struction of  light,  various  excuses  which  involve  important 
principles  have  at  times  been  made  to  justify  the  obstmo- 
tion,  but  which  have  been  held  to  afford  no  justification 
whatever. 

In  the  case  of  Yaies  v.  Jack{e)^  it  was  held  that  the 
circumstance  of  sufficient  light  being  left  for  the  present 
purpose  of  the  owner  of  a  house  whose  light  is  obstructed, 
or  that  many  persons  carry  on  a  business  similar  to  that 
conducted  in  the  house,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  light 
them  that  which  continues  to  enter  the  obstructed  windows, 
formed  no  justification  for  an  obstruction,  for  the  right 
conferred  or  recognized  by  the  Prescription  Act  is  an 
absolute  indefeasible  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  light 
accustomed  to  enter  the  windows,  without  reference  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  used  ;  but  that  has  now  been 
modified  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Colls  V.  The  Home  and  Colonial  Stores^  Limited  {ee)^  when  it 
was  held  that  obstruction  of  light  to  be  actionable  must  be 
substantial  and  amount  to  a  nuisance,  so  that  if  sufficient 
light  be  left  for  ordinary  use,  that  would  now  be  a  good 
defence. 

The  theory  that  if  the  light  remaining  is  allowed  to 
fall  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  on  to  a  window  when  a  new 
building  was  completed,  no  action  will  lie  for  obstruction, 


(d)  Blanchard  v.  Bridges,  4 
A.  &E.  176;  5L.  J.,  N.  S., 
K.  B.  78.  The  National  and 
Provincial  Plate  Glass  Insur- 
ance Company  v.  The  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company,  L.  H., 
6  Oh.  D.  757 ;  46  L.  J.,  Ch. 
871. 


(«?)  L.  E.,  1  Ch.  Ap.  295 ; 
35  L.  J.,  Ch.  539.  See  also 
Martin  v.  Headon,  L.  R.,  2 
Eq.  425  ;  35  L.  J.,  Ch.  602 ; 
and  Dent  v.  Auction  Mart 
Company,  L.  E.,  2  Eq.  238 ; 
35  L.  J.,  Ch.  555. 

(ee)  L.E.,  (1904)  A  0.179. 
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may  tlo^w  be  considered  quite  exploded.    The  fact  may  be     Chap.  IV. 
evidence  that  the  damage  is  only  slight,  but  it  is  of  no      ^       ' 
greater  value  (/). 

It  lias  also  been  alleged  as  an  excuse  or  justification  for  Sabstitation 
obstructing  light,  and  as  a  defence  in  legal  proceedings,  ^f  ^ght  in  a , 
that   more  light  has  been  given  in  consequence  of  the  l^®^^'^* 
alteration  of  the  obstructing    buildings    in   a  different 
direction  or  in  a  different  manner  from  that  by  which  it 
was  formerly  derived,  and  also  that  the  property  in  the 
dominant  tenement  has  been  improved  by  the  alterations 
whicli  have  been  effected  in  the  neighbouring  houses,  and 
that  the  owner  himself  has  partially  obstructed  his  own 
light,  but  all  these  excu^s  are  to  no  purpose,  and  do  not 
justify  the  obstruction  of  ancient  light,  for  the  owner  of  a 
right  to  light  has  a  right  to  have  the  light  uninterrupted 
in    its  ordinary  mode  of  flowing  to  his  windows,   and 
undiverted  from  its  accustomed  course,  and  no  other  person 
can  justify  the  substitution  of  a  different  stream  of  light 
without  the  consent  of  the  dominant  owner.     Indepen- 
dently of  this  the  dominant  owner  would  have  no  legal 
right  that  a  new  stream  should  not  be  obstructed;  if, 
therefore,  the  giving  of  such  a  new  stream  justified  the 
obstruction  of  ancient  light,  the  dominant  owner  might 
soon  be  deprived  of  light  altogether,  for  he  could  not 
resist  the  stoppage  of  the  new  supply  (g). 

It  is  also  no  defence  to  an  action  for  obstruction  to  Improyement 
allege  that  the  dominant  owner  has  improved  his  windows  Sg^^®"* 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  admit  more  light  than  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy.     By  doing  so  he  has  not  increased 
the  burden  of  the  servitude  on  the  servient  tenement  or  done 

{J)  Home  and  Colonial  SEq.  330.  Straight  v.  Bum, 
Stores,  Limited  v.  Colls,  L.  E.,  L.  E.,  5  Ch.  Ap.  163 ;  39  L.  J., 
(1902)  1  Ch.  302;  71  L.  J.,      q^  289.     Dyers'  Company  v. 

^J^mufcXai:,,  kS      f..  ^-  «•.  «  Eq.  438 ;  39 
24  Ch.  D.  282.  I^-  J-»    ^h.    339.      Baxter  v. 

{g)  Senior  Y,  Pawsonyli.'R.,      Bower,  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  625. 
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Chap.  IV.    any  act  by  which  his  right  after  the  lapse  of  time  may 
'      become  increased  (h). 


Position  oV. 
obstraoting 
buHding. 


The  position  of  an  obstmcting  building  is  not  a  material 
consideration  in  determining  whether  an  action  will  lie 
either  for  an  injunction  or  for  damages,  for  it  matters  not 
whether  the  building  is  opposite,  at  right  angles,  or  in  a 
position  oblique  to  the  obstructed  windows,  the  real  and 
only  question  being  whether  the  effect  of  it  is  such  an 
obstruction  as  the  party  building  has  no  right  to  cause  {f). 
The  position  of  an  obstructing  building  may,  however, 
have  some  effect  on  the  eyidence  necessary  to  support  an 
action.  In  the  case  of  The  City  of  London  Breicery  Company 
V.  Tennant  (/),  Lord  Selbome,  0.,Baid  that  he  quite  agreed 
with  Lord  Cranworth  in  the  case  of  Clarke  v.  Clark  (Z), 
that  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  is  needed  to  prove  a 
material  injury  to  light  by  lateral  or  oblique  obstruction 
than  is  necessary  in  a  case  of  direct  obstruction,  and  that 
more  especially  when  the  buildings  to  the  side  are  not 
erected  upon  what  was  previously  an  open  space,  but 
upon  a  space  already  to  a  very  great  extent  obstructed  by 
buildings. 

A   question    of    considerable    importance   relating   to 
justification  for  obstruction  of  light,  which  gave  rise  to 
much  argument,  and  obtained  ultimate  decision  in  the 
new  win  ows.  jj^^g^  ^f  j^^dg^  j[g  whether  the  fact  that  the  owner  of 

ancient  lights  has  enlarged  his  windows,  or  has  opened 
new  windows,  will  justify  the  servient  owner  in  obstructing 
the  ancient  lights  if  it  is  impossible  for  him,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  enlargement  or  of  the  new  windows,  to 
obstruct  them  alone  without  at  the  same  time  obstructiDg 
the  ancient  lights.  It  was  ultimately  decided  that  the 
servient  owner  is  not,  in  such  case,  justified  in  obstructing 


Enlargement 
of  ancient 
lights,  and 
opening  of 


(A)  Turner  v.  Spooner,  1  Dr. 
&  Sm.  467  ;  30  L.  J.,  Ch.  801. 

(t)  Attorney  -  General  v. 
Nicholy  16  Ves.  p.  342. 


(j)  L.  R.,  9  Ch.  Ap.  p.  220 ; 
43  L.  J.,  Oh.  p.  459. 

(jfe)  L.  R.,  1  Ch.  Ap.  16  ;  35 
L.  J.,  Ch.  151. 
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the  anoient  lights,  and  farther  that  the  Court  will  not 
make   it  a  condition  for  the  grant  of  an  injunction  to 
restrain  ohstruction  of  ancient  lights,  that  new  windows  or 
the  increase  of  ancient  windows  should  he  blocked  up  (/) ; 
bat  as  this  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  which 
gave  rise  to  much  debate  and  diyersity  of  opinion,  the 
various   decisions  of  the  Courts  on  the  subject  will  be 
considered  in  succession.     In  speaking  here  of  enlarge- 
ment  of   windows  and   the  effect  as  a  justification  for 
blocking  them  up  altogether,  it  must  be  understood  that 
enlargements  leaving  some  definite  and  substantial  portion 
of  the  old  window  in  existence  is  meant,  for  alterations 
may  be  of  such  a  character  as  entirely  to  destroy  the 
ancient  right,  and  that  it  is  not  enough  for  a  claimant  of 
an  ancient  light  to  an  altered  window  to  say  that  though 
the  alterations  have  been  so  extensive  as  practically  to  have 
destroyed  the  identity  of  the  window,  yet  that  some  part 
of  the  altered  window  must  correspond  with  some  indefinite 
part  of  the  window  in  its  former  state ;  he  must  show  that 
some  definite  part  of  the  new  window  occupies  the  same 
space  as  some  definite  part  of  the  old,  or  he  cannot  sue  for 
disturbance,  and  the  obstructing  party  will  have  a  justifi- 
cation for  his  act  (m). 


Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  2. 


The  first  case  to  be  noticed  is  Benshaw  v.  Bean  (»),  which  Semhaw  v. 
was  an  action  for  obstructing  light.    The  facts  were  that       *** 
the  plaintiff's  windows  looked  into  a  court,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  the  defendant's  house  was  situated.    Until 


(/)  Aynsley  v.  Glover^  L.  R., 
10  Ch.  Ap.  283;  44  L.  J., 
Ch.  523.  As  to  the  damages 
which  may  be  recovered  in 
an  action  or  as  compensation 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Act, 
1845,  for  obstruction  of  new 
and  old  lights,  see  In  re  The 
London,  Tilbury  and  Southend 
Railway    Company    and    the 

O. 


Trustees  of  the  Gower  Walk 
Schools,  L.  R.,  24  Q.  B.  D. 
40:  on  appeal,  p.  326;  59 
L.  J.,  Q.  B.  162. 

(m)  Fowlers  v.  Walker,  51 
L.  J.,  Ch.  443.  Pendarves  v. 
Monro,  L.  R.,  (1892)  1  Ch. 
611;  61  L.  J.,  Ch.  494. 

(n)  18Q.  B.  112;  21  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  219. 

I  I 
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Chap.  rv.     they  were  altei*ed  they  were  entirely  ancient  li^^Iita,  bat 
about  eighteen  years  before  the  action  the  house  in  which 
they  were  situated  had  been  rebuilt,  and  in  the  rebuilding 
some  of  the  windows  were  enlarged  and  some  were  entirely 
altered  in  position,  and  none  of  the  then  existing  windows 
entirely  corresponded  in  size  and  situation  with  those  in 
the  ancient  house,  although  some  did  so  in  part.      The 
defendant  raised  his  house  and  obstructed  the  li^ht,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  action  was  brought.     The  Conit 
gave  judgment  for  the  defendant.    Lord  Campbell,  C.  J., 
who  delivered  judgment,  said  that  the  Court  did  not 
proceed  upon  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff,  by  the  altera- 
tion of  his  windows,  had  entirely  lost  the  right  which  he 
had  before  enjoyed  of  having  light  and  air  through  such 
portions  of  the  existing  windows  as  formed  portions  of  the 
ancient  lights ;  but  that  the  plaintiff  had  acquired  nothing 
more  in  addition  to  his  former  right,  and  if  by  the  alteia- 
tioDS  which  he  had  made  he  had  exceeded  the  limits  of 
that  right,  and  had  put  himself  into  such  a  position  that 
the  excess  could  not  be  obstructed  by  the  defendant  in  the 
exercise  of  his  lawful  rights  on  his  own  land  without  at 
the  same  time  obstructing  the  former  right  of  the  plaintifE, 
he  had  only  himself  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  must  be  considered  to  have  lost  the 
former  right  which  he  had,  at  all  events  imtil  he  should, 
by  himself  doing  away  with  the  excess  and  restoring  bis 
windows  to  their  former  state,  throw  upon  the  defendant 
the  necessity  of   so  arranging   his  buildings  as   not  to 
interfere  with  the  admitted  right.     It  will  be  observed 
that  in  this  judgment  it  was  particularly  remarked  that  the 
original  right  to  light  was  not  destroyed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  windows,  but  that  the  groimd  of  judgment 
was  merely  that  the  plaintiff  was  himself  to  blame  for  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  therefore  that  the  defendant 
was  justified  in  obstructing  the  ancient  as  well  as  the 
modern  lights  as  he  could  not  obstruct  the  latter  only. 
It  will  be  seen  presently  that  the   former  part   of  this 
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i^^^ment  was  in  aooordanoe  with  the  subsequent  judg-    Chap.  IV. 
ment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject,   but  that      ^^^'  ^' 
the  Souse  of  Lords  oyeiruled  this  judgment  on  the  last 
point. 

The  case  of  Hutchimon  v.  Copestake  (o)  was  very  similar  Hutchinson  v. 
in  its  facts  to  that  of  lienshaw  v.  Bean^  and  the  judgment 


in  effect  the  same ;  but  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
(the  Exchequer  Chamber),  which  was  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  was  given  on  the  ground  that  the  ancient 
lights  were  so  confused  by  alteration  with  the  new  por- 
tions that  they  could  not  be  considered  as  substantially 
the  same  lights.     There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the 
jndgment  which  should  be  specially  noticed.    It  will  be 
obeerved  that  the  Court  treated  the  right  to  light  acquired 
hy  prescription  as  arising  by  implied  grant  in  a  manner 
siinilar  to  other  easements  acquired  by  prescription,  and 
in  this  the  view  of  the  Court  differed  from  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  subsequently  given  in  another  case, 
"which  will  be  presently  noticed.     The  Court   said  they 
had  been  pressed  with  the  argument  that  there  was  no 
greater  amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  servient  tenement 
after  the  enlargement  of  the  windows  than  before  they 
were  altered,  and  a  case  had  been  cited  where  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  was  supposed  to  have  held  that  a  party 
having  several  windows  in   a  house  could  put  out  an 
intermediate  new  window  between  two  old  ones,  where 
no  apparent  detriment  to  the  owner  of  the  servient  tene- 
ment appeared  to  arise  therefrom.     They  wholly  dissented 
from  that  doctrine,  and  thought  that  the  right  to  restrict 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  from  building  on  it 
gained  by  user  or  grant  must  be  confined  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  such  user  or  grant,  and  that  the  restric- 
tion on  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  must  be 
substantially  the  same.    The  Court  thought  the  owner  of 

(o)  9  C.  B.,  N.  S.  863 ;  31      Newson  v.  Pender,  L.  R.,  27 
L.  J.,  C.   P.    19.      See    also     Ch.  D.  43. 
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Chap.  IV.     the  old  lijrhts  could  not  say  that  the  new  windows  he  ihea 

Sect  2  .  ,  t  i_ 
— put  out  would  oooasion  the  servient  owner  no  hann,  as  he 

oould  not  build  so  as  to  affect  any  of  his  lights  before,  ai^ 

the  new  one  would  not  abridge  his  power  of  building.    The 

new  light  is  not  one  of  the  windows  to  which  the  original 

assent  was  given,  and  it  might  be  that  the  owner  of  the 

servient  tenement  would  not  have  chosen  to  acquiesce  if 

the  windows  had  been  in  the  situation  of  the  new  windows. 

Tapiififf  y.  Several    cases    subsequently   arose    in    which   siniilar 

decisions  were  given,  and  chief  among  these  were  Bincke^ 
V.  Push  (p)  and  Jofies  v.  Tapling  {q).    Of  Binckes  v.  Posh 
nothing  further  need  be  said,  but  as  Jones  v.  Tapling  was 
eventually  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords  (r),  and  is  the 
case  in  which  the  principles  of  law  on  this  important 
point   were    ultimately  determined,  the    facts   may  be 
shortly  explained.      Jones,  the    plaintiff  in  the    Court 
below,  and  respondent  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  a 
dealer  in  silk,  carrying  on  business  in  certain  premises 
in  "Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  which  abutted  in  the  rear  on 
property  in  Ghresham  Street  in  the  occupation  of  the 
defendant  Tapling,  who  became  appellant  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    In  the  year  1852  Jones  pulled  down  his  premises 
in  Wood  Street  and  erected  new  warehouses,  and  in  so 
doing  altered  the  position  and  enlarged  the  dimensions 
of  the  windows  previously  existing,  increased  the  height 
of  the  building,  and  set  back  the  rear  or  back  line  of  the 
warehouses.     The  defendant  Tapling,  in  the  year  1856, 
pulled  down  his  premises  in  Ghresham  Street,  and  also 
erected  new  warehouses.     Before  the  rebuilding  of  the 
defendant's  premises,  the  plaintiff,  Jones,  made  oonsider- 
able  alterations  in  the  size  and  position  of  his  ancient 

{p)  11  C.  B.,  N.  S.  324  ;  31  being  much  divided  in  opinion, 

L.  J.,  C.  P.  121.  12  0.  B.,  N.  S.  826 ;  81  L.  J., 

{q)  11  C.  B.,  N.  S.  283  ;  31  C.  P.  342. 
L.  J.,  C.  P.  110;  affirmed  in  (r)    11  H.  L.  C.  290;   34 

Exchequer  CAam6<»r,  the  judges  L.  J.,  C.  P.  342. 
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"windows,  and  the  new  windows  were  so  situated  that  it      ^^  ^' 

was  impossible  for  the  defendant  to  obstruct  or  block 

them  np  without  also  obstructing  or  blocking  to  an  equal 

or  greater  extent  some  of  the  ancient  but  altered  windows. 

The   defendant,  in  building  and    obstructing  the  new 

windows,  therefore  also  obstructed  the  ancient  altered 

lights.     The  plaintifp,  after  the  defendant  had  completed 

the  obstructing  wall  of  his  new  premises,  by  the  advice 

of  oounsel,  caused  his  altered  windows  to  be  restored  to 

their  original  state,  and  the  new  windows  to  be  blocked 

up,  and  he  then  wrote  to  the  defendant  requiring  him  to 

pull  down  his  wall ;  this,  however,  was  refused,  and  the 

action  was  commenced.     The  judges  differed  in  opinion 

as  to  the  plaintiff's  right  of  action,  both  in  the  Court 

of  Common  Pleas  and  also  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber ; 

but  these  judgments  are  not  material  now,  as  the  whole 

theory  of  the  right  to  light  acquired  under  the  Prescription 

Act  was  explained  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  different 

from  what  had  been  assumed  in  all  previous  decisions, 

and  in  fact  the  principles  of  law  upon  which  all  previous 

cases  had  been  decided  was  overruled.     It  is  necessary, 

therefore,  to  consider  the  judgments  of  the  Lords  alone, 

and  particularly  that  of  Lord  "Westbury,  C,  who  explained 

the  true  nature  of  the  easement  of  light,  and  the  principles 

of  law  by  which  that  right  and  the  right  of  action  is 

governed.    It  will  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  whole 

of  this  judgment  relates  to  rights  to  light  acquired  by 

prescription;  and  if,  therefore,  such  a  right  is  acquired 

by  grant,  actual  or  implied,  it  is  presumed  that  the 

principles  of  law  expounded  in  the  judgment  would  not 

apply  to  the  case.     His  lordship,  after  citing  the  third 

section  of  the  Prescription  Act,  which  relates  exclusively 

to  the  acquisition  of  rights  to  light,  remarked  that  upon 

that  section  it  was  material  to  observe,  with  reference  to 

the  appeal  under  consideration,  that  the  right  to  what 

is  called  an  "  ancient  light "  now  depends  upon  positive 
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Chap.  lY.  enactment ;  that  it  is  matter  jum  positivi  and  does  not 
^  ^'  require,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  Tested  on  any 
presumption  of  grant  or  fiotion  of  a  licenoe  having  been 
obtained  from  the  adjoining  proprietor,  and  he  added  that 
that  observation  was  material,  because  he  thought  it  ivould 
be  found  that  error  in  some  decided  cases  had  arisen  from 
the  fact  of  the  Courts  treating  the  right  as  originating  in 
a  presumed  grant  or  licence.  It  must  also  be  observed,  he 
continued,  that  after  an  enjoyment  of  an  access  of  light 
for  twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right  is  declared 
by  the  statute  to  be  absolute  and  indefeasible,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  it  cannot  be  lost  or  defeated 
by  a  subsequent  temporary  intermission  of  enjojrment 
not  amounting  to  abandonment;  and  that  this  absolute 
and  indefeasible  right,  which  is  the  creation  of  the  statute, 
is  not  subjected  to  any  condition  or  qualification,  nor  is 
it  made  liable  to  be  affected  or  prejudiced  by  any  attempt 
to  extend  the  access  or  use  of  light  beyond  that  which, 
having  been  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  during  the  required 
period,  is  declared  to  be  not  liable  to  be  defeated.  Before 
dealiug  with  the  appeal,  his  lordship  thought  it  might 
be  useful  to  point  out  some  expressions  which  are  found 
in  decided  cases,  and  which  seem  to  have  a  tendency  to 
mislead.  One  of  these  expressions  is  the  phrase  ''  right 
to  obstruct."  If  my  adjoining  neighbour,  he  continued, 
builds  upon  his  land  and  opens  numerous  windows  which 
look  over  my  gardens  or  my  pleasure  grounds,  I  do  not 
acquire  from  this  act  of  my  neighbour  any  new  or  other 
right  than  I  before  possessed.  I  have  simply  the  same 
right  that  I  before  possessed.  I  have  simply  the  same 
right  of  building  or  raising  any  erection  I  please  on  my 
own  land,  unless  that  right  has  been  by  some  antecedent 
matter  either  lost  or  impaired,  and  I  gain  no  new  or 
enlarged  right  by  the  act  of  my  neighbour.  Again,  there 
is  another  form  of  words  which  is  often  found  in  oases  on 
this  subject — namely,  the  phrase  "  invasion  of  privacy  by 
opening  windows."    That  is  not  treated  by  the  law  as  a 
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"Wrong  for  which  any  remedy  is  given.     If  A.  be  the  owner    Chap.  IV. 

of  beautiful  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  B.  is  the 

owner  of  an  adjoining  piece  of  land,  B.  may  build  upon  it 

&  manufactory  with  a  hundred  windows  overlooking  the 

pleasure  grounds,  and  A.  has  neither  more  nor  less  than 

the  right  which  he  previously  had  of  erecting  on  his  land 

a  building  of  such  a  height  and  extent  as  will  shut  out 

the  windows  of  the  newly  erected  manufactory.     Suppose, 

then,  continued  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  owner  of  a 

dwelling-house  with  a  window,  to  which  an  absolute  and 

indefeasible  right  to  a  certain  access  of  light  belonged, 

opens  two  other  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  old 

window,    does    the    indefeasible    right    become    thereby 

defeasible?      By  opening  the  new  windows  he  does  no 

injury  or  wrong  in  the  eye  of  the  law  to  his  neighbour, 

who  is  at  liberty  to  build  up  against  them,  so  far  as  he 

possesses  the  right  of  building  on  his  land ;  but  it  must 

be  remembered  that  he  possesses  no  right  of  building  so 

as  to  obstruct  the  ancient  window,  for  to  that  extent  his 

right  of  building  is  gone  by  the  indefeasible  right  which 

the  statute  has  offered. 

After  the  enunciation  of  these  important  principles  of 
law.  Lord  Westbury  stated  that  he  could  not  accept  the 
reasoning  on  which  the  decisions  in  Remhmo  v.  Bean  and 
Hutchinson  v.  Copestake  were  founded,  for  upon  examining 
the  judgments  in  those  cases  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
opening  of  new  windows  was  treated  as  a  wrongful  act 
done  by  the  owner  of  the  ancient  lights,  which  occasioned 
the  loss  of  the  old  right  he  possessed;  and  the  Courts 
asked  whether  he  could  complain  of  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  own  act.  His  lordship  thought  two  erroneous 
assumptions  underlaid  this  reasoning :  first,  that  the  act  of 
opening  the  new  windows  was  a  wrongful  one;  and 
secondly,  that  such  wrongful  act  was  sufficient  in  law  to 
deprive  the  party  of  his  right  under  the  statute.  But  he 
had  already  observed  that  the  opening  of  new  windows  is 
in  law  an  innocent  act,  and  no  innocent  act  can  destroy 
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the  existing  right  of  one  party,  or  give  an  enlai^ed  right 
to  the  other — namely,  the  adjoining  proprietor.  The 
other  lords  concurred,  and  expressed  opinions  similar  to 
that  of  Lord  Westbury  (s) . 


(«)  Since  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  Tapling  y.  Jones^ 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  several 
oases  have  occurred  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  which 
the  judges  have  doubted  the 
soundness  of  the  reasoning 
upon  which  that  judgment 
was  based,  or  have  restricted 
the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples therein  expounded.  In 
Lanfranchiv,  Mackenzie(L,  B., 
4  Eq.  p.  426;  36  L  J., 
Ch.  p.  522),  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins  said  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  Prescription  Act  to 
have  made  any  difiPerence  in 
the  principle  on  which  rights 
to  light  are  acquired  by  pre- 
scription, and  that  he  only 
read  the  statute  as  meaning 
that  there  was  no  absolute 
period  for  acquisition  of  a 
right  to  light  before  the  sta- 
tute, but  that  now  the  period 
is  fixed  at  twenty  years,  and 
that  all  the  cases  since  the 
Act  was  passed  had  been  de- 
cided on  the  ancient  principle 
of  law.  In  Heath  v.  Bucknall 
(L  R,  8  Eq.  1  ;  88  L.  J.,  Ch. 
372),  Lord  Eomilly,  M.  E., 
said:  ''I  do  not  understand 
that  Tapling  v.  JoneM  over- 
rules this  doctrine,  laid  down 
in  The  Curriers^  Company  v. 
Corhett,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  founded  on  immutable 
and  incontroverti  ble  principles 
of  equity.  Tapling  v.  Jones 
unquestionably  decides  that 
no  alteration  of  an  ancient 


light  would  justify  the  owner 
of  the  servient  tenement  in 
obstructing  what  remains  of 
the  ancient  light  so  as  to 
exempt  him  from  his  liability 
to  pay  damages  for  such  ob- 
struction. But  whether  this 
obstruction  is  a  matto*  to 
be  compensated  by  damages 
only,  or  whether  it  is  one 
which  can  be  restrained  by 
injunction,  is,  I  conceive,  a 
totally  different  question.  It 
may,  no  doubt,  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  axiom,  that 
where  a  man  possesses  a  right 
to  light  and  air  over  the 
property  of  a  neighbour,  the 
obstruction  of  wnich  would 
be  punishable  at  law  in  the 
shape  of  damages,  a  Court 
of  Equity  will,  by  injunction, 
prevent  that  obstruction :  but 
where  the  owner  of  the 
ancient  light  so  deals  with 
it,  as  essentially  to  alter  its 
character,  to  convert  it  into 
a  different  easement  over  his 
neighbour's  land,  and  one 
which  prevents  him  from 
enjoying  his  property  as  he 
might  have  done  at  any  time 
before  the  ancient  lights  were 
so  altered,  then  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement  is  not  debarred  from 
the  enjoyment  of  his  land  as 
heretofore.  If,  however,  in 
obtaining  such  enjoyment,  he 
unavoidably  interferes  with 
the  ancient  light  of  the  owner 
of   the   dominant   tenement, 
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It  T^as  mentioned  in  a  former  place  that  in  those  cases  in     Chap.  lY. 
which  disturbance  of  an  easement  affects  the  occupier  of        ^^  •   • 


a  house  alone,  a  reversioner  who  is  in  no  way  iniured  is  ^^^^  ^7  * 

',  .  •'J^.  reverMoner. 

inoapable  of  suing  either  at  law  or  m  equity.  It  is  on 
this  groimd  that  a  reversioner  is,  in  most  cases,  incapable 
of  sviing  for  obstruction  of  light,  for  the  injury  caused  is 


then   the  only  compensation 
which  that  owner  can  obtain 
ia  in  the  shape  of  damages. 
lie  is  still  entitled  to  compen- 
sation for  the  obstruction  of 
that  which  he  formerly  en- 
joyed, but  by  reason  of  his 
own  act  he  has  deprived  him- 
self of  the  right  to  call  upon 
a  Court  of  Equity  to  assist 
him."      The    doctrine    thus 
hroadly  laid  down  by  Lord 
Homillj,  M.  E.,  was  not  ap- 
proved by  Lord  Justice  Giffard 
as  being  applicable  to  all  cases 
in   equity ;    for  commenting 
upon  that  case  in  Straight  v. 
Bum  (L.  R.,  5  Ch.  Ap.  p.  166 ; 
39  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  290),  he  said : 
"That  leaves  only  the  other 
part  of  the  case  which  has 
been    argued — namely,    the 
authority  of  Heathy.  Bucknall. 
AVith  respect  to  that  case  I 
cannot  take  it  as  having  been 
decided  otherwise  than  upon 
its  particidar  circumstances; 
those       particular      circum- 
stances,  as   I    gather  them, 
being,  that  a  very  small  and 
almost  inappreciable  propor- 
tion  of  the  ancient  window 
was  preserved,  and  the  rest 
was  new ;  so  that  there  would 
have  been  no  material  dam- 
ages at  law.    But  if  this  case 
is  supposed  to  lay  down  the 
proposition,  that  a    plaintiff 
who,  according  to  Tapling  v. 


Jones ^  has  clear  legal  rights 
cannot  come  to  this  Court  and 
get  protection  for  those  rights, 
1  entirely  demur  to  such  a 
conclusion.  If,  for  instance, 
there  is  a  house  with  three 
ancient  windows,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  add  at  no  great 
distance  from  those  three  an- 
cient windows  two  other  win- 
dows— is  it  to  be  said  that 
because  those  two  other  win- 
dows are  to  be  placed  in  that 
position,  the  plaintifE  is  not 
to  come  into  Court  to  preserve 
what  has  been  decided,  in 
Tapling  v.  Jones,  to  be  his 
clear  legal  right?  Such  a 
conclusion  would  not  be  either 
according  to  principle,  or  to 
the  course  of  this  Court.  I 
take  the  course  of  this  Court 
to  be,  that  when  there  is  a 
material  injury  to  that  which 
is  a  clear  legal  right,  and  it 
appears  that  damages  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  would 
not  be  a  complete  compensa- 
tion, this  Court  will  interfere 
by  in j  u  nction ."  In  Ayneley  v. 
Glover  (L.  R,  10  Ch.  Ap. 
283;  44  L.  J.,  Ch.  523),  it 
was  held  that  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act  did  not  take  away 
any  of  the  modes  of  claiming 
easements,  including  rights 
to  light,  which  existed  before 
that  Act. 
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Chap.  IV.     generally  an  injury  to  the  oooupier  of  a  house  alone  (/). 

__  ^h_?l There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  reveisioner 

can  sue.     In   Wilson  v.  Townend  (m),  Kinderaley,  V.-C, 
said  that  the  ground  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gomt  o( 
Chancery  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  light  is  the  interference 
with  the  personal  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  oeoupiers 
of  the  house  to  which  a  right  to  light  is  appurtenant; 
he  thought,  however,  that  exceptions  to  this  rule  might 
arise,  and  that  the  case  then  before  the  Court  was  one 
of  those  exceptions,  on  the  ground  that  the  value  of  the 
dominant  tenement  would  be  materially  diminished  by 
the  continuance  of  the   obstruction,  and  consequently  that 
the  Court  was  justified  in  interfering  at  the  suit  of  a 
reversioner.     So,   also,   in  the  case  of   The  Metropolian 
Association  v.   Fetch  (r),   it  was  held  that  the  erection 
of  a  hoarding  by  which  light  was  obstructed  might  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  right  of  action  to  a  reversioner,  for 
that  the  injury  might  be  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
therefore  injurious  to  the  reversionary  estate,  but  whether 
the  hoarding  was  of  such  a  permanent  character  as  really 
to  produce  injury  to  the  reversioner,  and  enable  him  to 
maintain  his  action,  was  a  question  of  fact  which  must  be 
determined  by  a  jury.     The  argument  by  which  the  Vice- 
Chanoellor,  in  Wilson  v.  Townend,  arrived  at  his  decision, 
that  he  ought  to  grant  an  injunction  at  the  suit  of  the  re- 
versioner, and  that  the  objection  of  the  defendant  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  ought  not  to  prevail,  was  to  the 
effect  that,  supposing  it  happened,  as  it  does  happen  in 
many  cases,  that  the  house  which  had  the  ancient  lights 
stood  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  owner's  ground,  there 
would  be  nothing,  if  the  defendant's  objection  were  to 
prevail,  to  prevent  him,  if  his  ground  came  up  to  the  wall 

(0  Kino  V.  Eudkin,  L.  R.,  D,  589;  51  L.  J.,  Ch.  644. 

6  Ch.  D.   160;  46  L.  J.,  Ch.  (m)  1   Dr.  &  Sm.  324;  30 

807.   Cooper  y,  CVa5/ree,  L.  R.,  L.  J.,  Ch.  25. 

19  Ch.  D.  193;  51  L.  J.,  Ch.  (v)  5  C.  B.,  N.  S.  504;  27 

189  :  on  appeal,  L.  R.,  20  Ch.  L.  J.,  C.  P.  330. 
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of  the  whole  of  the  windows,  and  so  completely  blocking '_.!   . 

up  the  whole  of  the  light ;  and  he  felt  very  great  difficulty 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  such  a  case  the  Court 
of  Chancery  would  say,  "  You  must  go  to  law  and  get  your 
damages,  and  this  Court  will  not  interfere."    It  would 
seem,   however,  that  there  is  ^no  real  difficulty  on  the 
point,  and  that  the  rule  must  be  the  same  in  cases  of 
obstruction  of  light  as  in  cases  of  disturbance  of  other 
easements:   if  an  obstruction  is  merely  temporary,  the 
oocupier  of  the  house  is  alone  injured,  and  he  alone  can 
sue  for  damages,  for  actual  injury  is  necessary  to  support 
an  action  on  the  case;  so  also  he  alone  can  sue  for  an 
injunction,  for  the  foundation  for  that  remedy  is  the  in- 
terference with  his  personal  comfort ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  obstructing  object  is  permanent,  the  reversionary  estate 
is  injured,  for  the  right  to  light  may  be  annulled  unless 
the  obstruction  is  destroyed :  the  right  of  the  reversioner 
is  therefore  injured,  and  he  can  sue  either  for  damages  or 
for  an  injunction,  for  he,  as  well  as  the  occupier,  sustains 
damage  from  the  obstruction. 

If  a  person  with  a  limited  interest  in  a  house  to  which  Application 
a  right  to  Ught  is  appurtenant  applies  to  the  Court  for  ^y  p^iTn'^^'' 
an  injunction  to  restrain  the   obstruction  of  his  light,  with  limited 
it  seems  that  the  Court  will    restrain   the  obstruction  ^ 
merely  during  the  continuance  of  his  interest,  and  not 
perpetually  (w). 

If  a  building  by  which  light  is  wrongfully  obstructed  is  Obstructing 
in  the  occupation  of  a  tenant,  and  not  of  the  owner  of  ^un^^oi^of 
the  soil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an  action  for  the  a  tenant  of 
obstruction  may  be  maintained  against  the  tenant  if  he 
erected  the  building,  for  he  was  guilty  of  a  wrongful  act 
by  building  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  Ught ; 
but  the  case  would  appear  to  be  different  if  the  building 

{to)  Simper  v.  Foley,  2  Joli.  &  H.  o^b. 
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Chap.  lY.  was  erected  before  the  tenancy  commenced,  for  then  Hie 
^^^'  ^'  tenant  could  not  be  said  to  have  committed  a  wrongful 
act,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  waste  if  he  were  to  remove 
the  building.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  the 
landlord  could  be  made  to  remove  the  building,  as  he 
is  not  in  possession,  and  would  commit  a  trespass  against 
his  tenant  if  he  were  to  touch  it.  So,  if  an  action  has 
once  been  maintained  against  the  tenant  for  erecting  an 
obstructing  building,  no  second  action  can  be  brought 
against  him  successfully  for  continuing  the  obstruction, 
for  he  cannot  remove  it  (x). 

Substantial  Substantial  injury  from  the  loss  of  light  is  generally 

rite^tos^port  essential  for  an  action,  for  the  Court  will  not  interfere 
an  action.  in  every  case  of  trifling  inconvenience  or  injury.  This  is 
a  rule  which  has  been  recognized  from  very  early  as  well 
as  in  modem  times, — ^for  instance,  in  Defit  v.  The  Auction 
Mart  Company  (y),  in  which  several  of  the  authorities 
were  mentioned.  In  that  case  Vice-Chancellor  Wood 
said:  "In  these  cases,  which  of  late  have  been  ex- 
tremely frequent,  the  old  doctrine,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  Lord  Eldon  in  The  Attorney-General  v.  Nichot^ 
seems  in  substance  never  to  have  been  departed  from. 

The  doctrine  established  in  The  Attorney* 

Oefieral  v.  Nichols  and  recognized  by  Lord  TVestbury  in 
the  more  recent  case  of  Jackson  v.  Duke  of  Netccastle^  and 
other  cases,  was  this :  '  There  are  many  obvious  cases  of 


(«)  Arnold  v.  Jefferson, 
Holt,  498.  See,  however, 
RosewellY,  Prior,  2  Salk.  460. 

(y)  L.  E.,  2  Eq.  238  ;  35  L. 
J  ,  Ch.  555.  Attorney- General 
V.  Nichol,  16  Ves.  338.  Jack- 
son V.  Duke  of  Newcastlcy  33 
L.  J.,  Ch.  698.  Parker  v. 
Smith,  5  C.  &  P.  438.  WeUs 
V.  Ody,  7  C.  &  P.  410.  Pringle 
V.  Wernham,  7  C.  &  P.  377. 
Back  V.  Stacey,  2  C.  &  P.  465. 


Archedeckne  v.  Kelk,  2  Giff. 
683.  RobsonY.  Whittingham, 
L.  E.,  1  Ch.  Ap.  44'J;  85 
L.  J.,  Ch.  223.  BeadelY,  Perry, 
L.  E.,  3  Eq.  465.  Morris  v. 
Lessees  of  Lord  Berkeley^  2 
Ves.  452  ;  3  Ves.  404.  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  v.  Kino^ 
L.  E.,  14  Ch.  D.  213;  49 
L.  J.,  Ch.  529.  Colls  v.  Home 
and  Colonial  Stores,  L.  E., 
(1904)  A.  C.  179. 
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ne^-  buildlngd  darkening  those  opposite  to  them,  but  not    Chap.  IV. 
in  such  a  degree  that  an  injunction  oould  be  maintained      ^^^'  ^' 
or  an  action  upon  the  case,  which,  however,  might  be 
maintained  in  many  cases  which  would  not  support  an  in- 
junction.'   In  that  one  sentence  is  contained  the  whole  of 
the  doctrine  which  of  late  has  been  recognized  as  govern- 
ing this  Court  in  its  decisions ;  though  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  apply  that  doctrine  when  it  has  been  enunciated. 
First  of  ally  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  will 
at  law  support  a  claim  for  damages  in  respect  of  an  injury 
done  to  a  bmlding  by  the  obstruction  of  light  and  air; 
and  the  authority  to  which  I  would  refer  in  preference  to 
any  other  upon  this  subject  is  the  summing  up  of  Chief 
Justice  Best  in  the  case  of  Back  v.  Stacy^  because  that 
summing  up  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Lords  Justices 
in  a  recent  case  before  their  Lordships.     The  Chief  Justice 
told  the  jury,  *In  order  to  give  a  right  of  action  and 
sustain  the  issue  there  must  be  a  substantial  privation  of 
light  sufficient  to  render  the  occupation  of  the  house  un- 
comfortable, and  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  carrying  on 
bis  accustomed  business  (that  of  a  grocer)  on  the  premises 
beneficially  as  he  had  formerly  done.'      With  the  ex- 
ception of  reading  or  for  and^  I  apprehend  that  the  above 
statement  correctly  lays  down  the  doctrine  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  now  be  supported  in  an  action  at  law." 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  Courts  will  inter- 
fere when  the  obstruction  of  light  is  very  slight,  and  the 
injury  sustained  is  trifling ;  but  these  are  very  rare  and 
depend  upon  exceptional  circumstances  (s).    It  was  re- 
marked by  the  Yice-Chancellor  Wood,  in  the  passage 
above  cited  from  his  judgment  in  Dent  v.  The  Auction  Mart 
Company y  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  apply  the  doctrine 
there  referred  to  when  it  has  been  enunciated.     The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  in  each  case  the  decision  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 

(2)  Herz  V.  Union  Bank  of  London^  2  Qif.  686. 
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Chap.  IV.    down  any  infallible  rule  by  which  it  may  be  determined 

^^^'  ^'      whether  the  injury  sustained  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  Court 

Beal  damage    to  interfere  or  a  jury  to  award  damages.    In  Some  and 

Colonial  Siores,  Limited  v.  Colls  (a),  the  Court  of  Appeal 

,    seemed  to  hold  that  the  word  ^'substantial,"  as  applied 

to  damage  from  obstruction  of  light,  was  not  by  itself 

sufficiently  definite,   and   said  the  true  rule  had   been 

authoritatively  laid  down  thus:    "K  ancient  lights  are 

interfered  with  substantially,  and   real  damage  thereby 

ensues  to  tenant  or  owner,  then  that  tenant  or  owner  is 

entitled  to  relief";    and  the  Court  added  that  in  this 

sentence  "substantial"  did  not   indicate  any  particular 

percentage.      The   test,  therefore,  seems  to  be  whether 

''real"  damage,  and  not  merely  "substantial"  damage, 

has  been  sustained. 


Covenant 
for  quiet 
enjoyment — 
proof  of 
substantial 
injury. 


As  the  rights  and  obligations  of  parties  to  deeds 
containing  covenants  for  quiet  enjoyment  have  on  various 
occasions  been  brought  in  question  with  reference  to 
easements,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  rights  to 
light,  it  will  be  weU  here  to  notice  the  effect  of  a  covenant 
for  quiet  enjoyment  {b).     No  gi^ant  of  a  right  to  light  is  to 


(a)  L.  R,  (1902)  1  Ch. 
302;  71  L.  J.,  Ch.  396;  in 
//.  Z.,  L.  R.,  (1904)  A.  0. 179. 

{b)  The  meaning  of  the 
common  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment  was  considered 
in  the  case  of  Jenkins  v. 
Jackson  (40  Ch.  D.  71 ;  58 
L.  J.,  Ch.  124),  with  refer- 
ence to  noise  in  adjoining 
premises  of  the  plaintiff's 
landlord.  From  that  case  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the 
covenant  has  generally  no 
reference  to  freedom  from 
noise  on  the  one  hand,  and  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  disturb- 
ance from  defect  in  title  on 
the  other;  but  it  relates  to 
any   practical    and    physical 


deprivation  of  the  use  of  the 
tenement  granted,  either  by 
actual  eviction  or  by  the  tene- 
ment being  rendered  useless, 
as  by  water  or  drainage  being 
thrown  in  so  as  to  expel  the 
grantee,  or  render  him  prac- 
tically incapable  of  using  the 
tenement.  It  will  also  apply 
to  any  practical  interference 
with  the  land  to  which  the 
covenant  relates,  though  there 
be  no  complete  eviction  or 
entire  deprivation  of  the  use 
of  the  land,  as  by  the  exer- 
cise of  a  right  of  way  by  a 
third  person,  not  noticed  in 
the  deed  containing  the  cove- 
nant. Child  V.  Stenninp^  L.  K., 
1 1  Ch.  D.  82 ;  48  L.  J.,  Ch.  892. 
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be  implied  from  the  ordinary  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment    Chap.  rv. 
TiSTLcJly  inserted  in  deeds  of  conveyance  alone,  but  it  was  '   ' 

beld  by  the  Master  of  the   Eolls  that  the  effect  of  a 
covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  following  a  grant  of  light 
among  the  general  words  of  a  deed  of  conveyance  is  to 
render  the  grantee  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain 
interference  with  his  right,  however  slight  that  interference 
may  be,  and  that  substantial  injury  to  his  right  is  not  a 
material   consideration   in  determining   his   right  to  an 
injunction  in  such  a  case,  but  this  decision  was  overruled 
"by  the  Lords  Justices  on  appeal.      The  Lords  Justices 
first   considered   whether   any   greater    right    than    the 
ordinary  easement  was  passed  by  the  terms  of  the  deed 
imder  their  notice.    That  deed  first  conveyed  a  piece  of 
ground  with,  the  warehouses,  tenements,  and  appurten- 
ances, and  then  contained  general  words  including  ''all 
lights,  easements,  advantages  and  appurtenances  thereto 
belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining,"  and  the  Court 
thought  that  no  greater  right  passed  to  the  grantee  by 
those  words  than  the  ordinary  right  to  light  which  is 
commonly  acquired  by  prescription.     Mellish,  L.  J.,  then 
said  that  the  next  question  was,  Did  the  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment  make  any  difference  ?    He  said  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  nothing  could  be  clearer  than 
that  in  a  Court  of  law  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment 
in  its  plain  ordinary  terms  did  not  increase  or  enlarge  the 
rights  which  were  granted  by  the  previous  part  of  the 
conveyance,  though  it  would  of  course  be  possible  to  insert 
in  any  covenant  words  which  would  increase  the  right  of 
the  covenantee  to  damages  if  his  right  were  violated,  or 
would  entitle  him  to  an  injunction  to  enforce  his  right. 
It  had  been  argued  that  the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment 
was  broken  by  the  obstruction  of   the  light  as  it  was 
accustomed  to  enter  the  windows  at  the  time  of  the  grant, 
however  slight  the  obstruction  might  be,  and  the  covenant 
being  broken  that  the  grantee  was  entitled  to  an  injunction 
to  restrain  such  violation,  although  he  might  not  be  able 
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Chap.  IV.    to  prove  sufficient  injury  to  entitle  him  to  damages  in  a 
^''^'  ^'      Court  of  law,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  that  wm 


not  so,  and  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  amount  of 
damage  which  would  entitle  a  person  to  maintain  an 
action  at  law,  and  that  which  would  entitle  him  to  file 
a  bill  in  equity  notwithstanding  the  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment  (c).  The  conclusion,  therefore,  to  be  derived 
from  this  case  as  to  the  effect  of  the  common  covenant  for 
quiet  enjoyment  on  the  ordinary  easements  granted  by  a 
deed  of  conveyance  is,  that  it  has  no  effect  whatever,  except 
perhaps  to  give  a  remedy  by  action  on  the  covenant  in 
addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  remedy  by  action 
on  the  case  (if  the  expression  may  still  be  used)  for 
interference  with  the  right,  but  in  any  case  substantial 
injury  must  be  proved. 

Light  pre-  The  difficulty  of  determining  whether  a  building  in 

at anantle^of  c^'^^'^se  of  erection  would,  when  completed,  be  of  such  a 
45  degrees—    character  as  to  cause  a  substantial  diminution  of  light  to 

Bubstantial  •      j        •    j  *a      j       'i  j       i    ^t. 

injury.  ^^  ancient  wmdow  opposite  to  it,  and  whether  a  case 

is  such  as  to  warrant  a  grant  of  an  injunction,  gave  rise 
to  an  attempt  to  establish  a  rule  or  guiding  principle  that 
if  the  obstructing  wall  would  not  when  finished  be  of  such 
a  height  as  to  prevent  the  light  falling  on  to  the  window  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
ground  to  infer  that  the  light  would  be  materially 
obstructed,  and  that  the  case  would  not  be  one  in  which 
the  building  should  under  ordinary  circumstances  be 
restrained.  This  principle  was  set  on  foot  by  the  late 
Yice-Chancellor,  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  said  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  where,  opposite  to  ancient  lights,  a  wall  is 
built  not  higher  than  the  distance  between  the  wall  and 
the  ancient  lights,  there  cannot,  imder  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  such  a  material  obscuration  of  the  ancient 
lights  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  Court  of  Chanoery 

{c)  Leech  Y.Schtoeder^Jj.'R.,      487.     Potts  v.  Smith,  Jj.  R., 
9  Ch.  Ap.  463 ;  43  L.  J.,  Ch.      6  Eq.  311  ;  38  Ij.  J.,  Ch.  58. 
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to    interfere  by  injunotion.     He  added  that  the  Metro-    Chap.  IV. 


X>olitaii  Building  Act  is  framed  on  the  principle  that  the 
lieight  of  a  building  on  the  opposite   side  of  a  street 
slxould  not  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  street — that  is,  if 
tte  street  be  forty  feet  wide,  the  height  of  the  building 
on  the  opposite  side  must  not  exceed  forty  feet.     He  also 
said,  that  he  had  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  from  one 
of  the  most  eminent  judges  of  the  common  law  Courts 
that,  as  a  general  proposition,  the  Courts  of  law  are  now 
disposed  to  take  this  view  (</).     This  proposition  has  given 
rbe  to  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion,  and  various 
cases  have  been  argued  in  which  it  has  been  urged  as  a 
hard-and-fast  rule  of  law;    it  is  unnecessary  to  wade 
through  all  the  cases  in  which  the  subject  has  been  con- 
sidered, but  it  is  suflScient  to  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  most 
recent,  as  they  will  show  in  what  light  the  principle  has 
come  to  be  regarded.     In  the  case  of  The  City  of  London 
Breivenj  Company  v.  Tennant  (c).  Lord  Selbome,  C,  said 
that  there  is  no  positive  rule  of  law  upon  the  subject; 
and  that  the  circumstance  that  forty-five  degrees  are  left 
unobstructed  is  merely  an  element  in  the  question  of  fact 
whether  the  access  of  light  is  unduly  interfered  with ;  but, 
he  added,  undoubtedly  there  is  ground  for  saying  that  if 
the  Legislature,  when  making  general  regulations  as  to 
buildings,  considered  that  when  new  buildings  are  erected, 
the  light  suflScient  for  the  comfortable  occupation  of  them 
will  as  a  general  rule  be  obtained  if  the  buildings  to  be 
erected   opposite  to  them    have   not  a  greater  angular 
elevation  than  forty-five  degrees,  the  fact  that  forty-five 
degrees  of  sky  are  left  unobstructed  may  under  ordinary 

(d)  Beadelv.  Perry,  L.  E.,  Kino,  L.  R,  14  Ch.  D.  213; 

3  Eq.  465.  49  L.  J.,  Ch.  629.     Home  and 

{e)  L.  R,  9  Ch.  Ap.  212 ;  Colonial    Stores,    Limited    v. 

43  L.  J.,  Ch.  458.     Backettj.  q^h^  ^  E.,  (1902)  1  Ch.  302 ; 

ifcri**,  L.  E.,  20  Eq.  494;  45  «,  t    t    r.i!    i^^       d     t 

L.  J.,  Ch.  1 3.    Theed  v.  Dehen^  '  ^  ^-  ^-  ^^'  ^^^^     ^^^^'^  ^• 

ham,  L.    E.,   2    Ch.  D.   165.  ^^'^st  Avenue  Hotel  Company, 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioner s '7.      L.  E.,  24  Ch.  P.  282. 

O.  K  K 
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Ohap.  rv.    oircumstancea   ba   considered  prinid  facie  evidence  that 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  material  injury. 


Possibility  of  If  obstruction  of  light  produces  no  immediate  injury  to 
future  injury.  ^^^  owners  of  ancient  windows  owing  to  tlie  circumstancd 
that  they  are  making  use  of  the  house  to  which  the 
windows  belong  in  a  manner  which  does  not  render  the 
full  stream  of  the  accustomed  light  necessary,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  Court  will  restrain  the  obstruction 
on  the  ground  that  damage  to  a  great  extent  may  be 
sustained  at  a  future  time  if  the  premises  are  applied 
to  a  different  purpose.  From  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Jackson  v.  The  Dule  of  Newcastle  (/),  it  would  seem  that 
it  will  not  grant  an  injimetion;  but  there  is  reason  to 
doubt,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  if  this  decision  would  be 
followed.  The  circumstances  of  that  case,  which  was 
heard  before  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  were, 
that  the  window  in  question  belonged  to  a  small  room 
at  the  back  of  a  grocer's  shop,  which  was  called  the 
counting-house,  and  was  used  for  keeping  the  shop  books. 
The  obstruction  caused  no  material  injury  while  the 
room  continued  to  be  used  for  a  counting-house;  but 
Lord  Westbury,  C,  who,  as  well  as  the  Master  of  the 
EioUs,  appears  to  have  pei*sonally  made  an  examination  of 
the  premises  (^),  said,  he  was  sensible  that  it  was  quite 
possible  the  premises  might  thereafter  be  applied  to 
another  purpose,  and  made  applicable  to  a  different 
business,  in  which  the  proposed  abridgment  of  light  and 
air  would  operate  most  materially  to  tlie  prejudice  of  the 
owners;  the  question,  therefore,  was  whether  he  could 
interfere  byway  of  injunction  when  that  injunction  would 
be  founded,  not  upon  the  extent  of  present  injury  requiring 
that  interference,  but  upon  an  injury  which,  having  regard 

,  (/)  33  L.  J.,  Ch.  698.  when  a  formal  application  wa» 

{g)  The  practice  of  a  judge  made  to  him  to  inspect  the 

going  to  inspect  premises  was  premises  in  question.    Several 

expressly  disapproved  of  by  -^  ^   .  .... 

Jessel,   M.  E.;  in    Leech  v.  reasons  were  given  against  the 

Schtceder  (43  L.  J.,  Ch.  232),      practice. 
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to    a  future  possible  destination  of  the  premises,  might     ^P«  IV. 
materially  affect  their  value.     He  could  not  find  that  the 
question  had  been  anywhere  determined.     The  ground  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  grant  an  injunction  is 
aliwrays   stated  to  be   that  the  injury  is  one  for  which 
damages  at  law  can  be  obtained.      If  he  regarded  the 
injury  for  which  damages  at  law  could  be  obtained,  it 
^would  be  the  injury  done  simply  to  the  counting-house  by 
tlie  proposed  diminution  of  light — a  diminution  which  he 
Relieved  would  still  leave  the  light  quite  suflSeient  for  all 
tlie  purposes  to  which  the  room  was  then  applied.     It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  premises,  when  they  ceased  to  be  a 
grocer's  shop,  might  be  converted  into  a  jeweller's  shop, 
w^Lere   the  sunshine   and  the  light  at  the  back  of  the 
premises,  received  through  the  window  of  the  counting- 
liouse,  might  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  business;  or  they  might  be  applied  for  a 
silk-mercer's  shop,  when  the  requisite  quantity  of  light 
for  the  purpose  of  distinguishiog  colours,  and  the  shades 
and  hues  of  colour,  might  be  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The   obstruction  might,   therefore,   injure   the    premises 
thereafter,  but  for  the  present  injury  the  Court  would  not 
be  justified  in  interfering  by  injunction ;  and  though  both 
a  tenant  and  reversioner  might  apply  for  an  injunction, 
he  apprehended  that  in  each  case  the  application  must 
be  founded  upon  the  present  existing  injury,  and  that 
future  possibilities  could  not  be  speculated  upon  bv  the 
Court.     The  injunction  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
Master  of  the  EoUs  was  therefore  dissolved.      In  con- 
cluding his  judgment,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
Ijord  Chancellor  said  he  had  had  considerable  diflSculty  in 
arriving  at  his  conclusion,  which  he  was  aware  might  stop 
short,  in  point  of  the   exercise  of  jurisdiction,  of  that 
which  the  I'eason  of  the  case  would  require,  but  he  could 
find  no  authority  to  wan-ant  him  in  going  the  length  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  reasonable  to  go,  and  that  as  he 
had  found  nothing  which  authorized  him  to  look  into  the 
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Chap.  IV.     possible  future  or  to  speculate  about  the  future  condition 

— —  of  the  premises,  he  was  obliged  to  confine  his  right  of 

interference  to  that  which  the  exigency  of  the  present 
circumstances  justified  and  rendered  necessary. 

A  few  remarks  upon  this  decision  are  needed.    The 
point  there  decided  was  said  by  Lord  Westbury  to  be 
decided  for  the  first  time,  but  assuming  that  the  basis  of 
that  decision  was  sound,  and  that  the  possibility  of  injury 
at  a  future  time,  if  the  premises  should  happen  to  be  used 
for  a  difEerent  purpose,  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, ought  not  th^  injunction  to  have  been  granted 
on  a  diflPerent  ground?    It  has  been  shown  (A),  that  the 
general  rule,  which   may  be  deduced  from  the  various 
cases  decided  on  the  subject  of  obstruction  of  light,  is,  that 
a  prescriptive  right  to  light  is  a  right  to  that  amount 
of  light  which  has  been  accustomed  to  enter  a  window 
irrespectively  of  the  purposes  for  tchich  it  may  hate  beeti 
used :  is  it  not  the  fact,  therefore,  that  though  no  actual 
injury  was  sustained  from  the  darkening  of  the  counting- 
house  window,  yet  that  the  7ight  to  the  light  was  injured 
to  such  an  extent  that  either  the  occupier  of  the  premises 
or  a  reversioner  might  have  sued  ?    If  it  is  true  that  a 
prescriptive  right  to  light  is  of  the  extent  above  mentioned, 
then  surely  any  obstruction  of  the  light  accustomed  to 
enter,  which  would  render  the  room  unfit  for  any  ordinary 
purpose   to  which   it  might  be   put,  was   an  injury  to 
the  right  for  which  an  action  or  suit  would  lie.     It  has 
also  been  shown  (e),  that  it  is  no  answer  to  an  action  for 
an  obstruction  of  light  to  say  that  sufficient  light  is  left 
for  the  present  purposes  of  the  occupier  of  the  house; 
but  did  not  this  decision  uphold  the  contrary  doctrine  that 
as  sufficient  light  was  left  for  present  purposes  no  action 
could  be  maintained  for  the  obstruction  P    In  Aymley  v. 
Glover  {j)y  Jessel,  M.  R.,  expressed  his  opinion   that  the 

(h)  Ante,  Chap.  III.  p.  380,  and  Chap.  I.  pp.  53—55. 

(t)  See  ante,  p.  478. 

O)  L.  R.,  18  Eq.  544;  43  L.  J.,  Ch.  777. 
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decision  in  Jackson  v.  The  Duke  of  Neiccastle  was  wrong,     Chap,  IV. 
and  that  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  decision  in  Yates  v.         '^ '   ' 
fjack  (K) ;  and  that  it  was  wrong  is  further  confirmed  by 
the    decision   in  the  case   of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis-' 
Hioners  v.  Kino  (/),  in  which  the  old  building,  a  church, 
to    which  a  right  to  light  was  appurtenant,  had  been 
piilled  down.     The  Court  held  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  owner  of  a  building  which  has  been  taken 
down  from  applying  to  the  Court  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  erection  of  a  building  which  would  obstruct 
the  light  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  owner  is  about  to  restore 
the  building  and  to  restore  with  it  windows  corresponding 
■with  the  ancient  lights, — for  that  during  the  time  the 
building  is  down  the  right  exists  just  as  much  as  before, 
though  the  use  of  it  is  suspended.     The  case,  of  course, 
would  be  different  if  the  owner  had  no  intention  of  build- 
ing in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  his  right,  for  then  the 
act  of  pulling  the  old  building  down  would  operate  as  an 
abandonment. 

Besides  the  before-mentioned  remedies  for  obstruction  of  Right  to  abate 
light,  there  is  one  other  which  the  law  will  sanction,  though  of  light.  ^^ 
it  is  rarely  employed,  and  is  of  an  objectionable  character. 
The  obstructing  object  may  be  removed  by  the  person 
whose  right  is  injured.  It  is  dangerous,  however,  to 
employ  this  remedy,  for  the  tendency  of  doing  so  is 
to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  riot  and  trespass,  and  it  is 
therefore  better  avoided.  Referriug  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
curing a  remedy,  in  the  case  of  Hyde  v.  Graham  (m). 
Pollock,  C.  B.,  said :  "  No  doubt,  in  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries, some  instances  are  given  where  a  person  is 
allowed  to  obtain  redress  by  his  own  act,  as  well  as  by 
operation  of  law,  but  the  occasions  are  very  few,  and  they 

{k)  L.  K.,  1   Ch.  Ap.  295 ;      49  L.  J.,  Ch.  529. 

35  L.  J.,  Ch.  539.  /    n   ,  ti    p  /-. 

(/)  L.  R.,  14  Ch.  D.  213 ;  (^)  1  H.  &  C.  p.  598. 
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Chap.  rv.  might  constantly  lead  to  bi-eaches  of  the  peace ;  for  if  a 
man  has  a  right  to  remove  a  gate  placed  across  the  land 
of  another,  he  would  have  a  right  to  do  it,  even  though 
the  owner  was  there,  and  forbade  him.  The  law  of 
England  appears  to  me,  both  in  spirit  and  in  principle,  to 
prevent  persons  from  redressing  their  grievances  by  their 
own  act."  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  has,  in  olden 
cases,  been  held  that  the  owner  of  ancient  lights  may 
himself  abate  an  obstruction  erected  on  the  servient  tene- 
ment. Salkeld  reports  that — "If  H.  builds  a  house  so 
near  mine  that  it  stops  my  lights,  or  shoots  the  water  upon 
my  house,  or  is  any  other  way  a  nuisance  to  me,  I  may 
enter  upon  the  owner's  soil  and  pull  it  down ;  and  for  this 
reason  only  a  small  fine  was  set  upon  the  defendant  in  an 
indictment  for  a  riot  in  pulling  down  some  part  of  the 
house,  it  being  a  nuisance  to  his  lights,  and  the  right 
found  for  him  in  an  action  for  stopping  his  lights"  («)• 
The  right  to  abate  an  obstruction  to  light  is  also  recog- 
nized by  Chief  Justice  Holt  (o) ;  for  he  said,  in  a  case  in 
which  the  action  would  not  lie,  that  the  plaintiff  might 
himself  abate  the  nuisance,  but  he  also  added  that  while 
doing  it  the  plaintiff  tnust  stand  upon  his  oicn  ground  ! 


SUPPORT. 

Many  questions  of  diflSculty  have  of  late  years  arisen 
relative  to  the  cases  in  which  a  party  who  has  sustained 
damage  from  the  removal  of  support  from  his  land  or 
buildings  is  in  a  position  to  sue  the  person  by  whom  the 
damage  has  been  caused;  and  in  this  respect  it  will  be 
found  that  the  principles  of  law  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  natural  rights  are  somewhat  different  from  those  which 

(n)  jRex  V.  Roswell^  2  Salk.  498.  8ee  also  Zane  v.  Captey^ 
469.  L.  E.,  (1891)  3  Ch.  411;  61 

(o)  ^moWv. /(P^(?r«on,  Holt,      L.  J.,  Ch.  55. 
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ttpply  in  the  case  of  easements  or  acquired  rights  to    Chap.  lY. 
support.  _Seot^^ 


With  reference  to  the  natural  right  to  support,  every  Right  to  suo 
l&nd owner  hs^primd  facte  an  unqualified  right  to  support  ^o^diaturb- 
f or  his  land  from  the  adjacent  and  subjacent  soil,  although  ral  rights  to 
it  may  be  the  property  of  another  person,  and  the  domi-  *"^^  * 
nant  owner  is  therefore  entitled  to  sue  him  if  he,  without 
justification,  removes  the  support  by  excavating  in  his  own 
soil  to  the  detriment   of  the  dominant  land;   and  this 
is  the  case,  although  the  operation  of  excavating  or  re- 
moying  the  soil  has  not  been  conducted  negligently,  or 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country  where 
the  land  is  situated  (p). 

The  natural  and  unqualified  right  to  support,  how-  Effect  of 
ever,  to  which  all  landowners  are  entitled  is  a  right,  as  brSS^. 
already  pointed  out,  not  to  any  particular  means  of 
Bupport,  but  merely  that  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
dominant  estate  in  its  natural  condition  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  any  act  of  the  servient  owner  in  his  own 
soil,  and  the  existence  of  this  right  cannot  operate  as  a 
restriction  upon  the  servient  owner  to  prevent  him  exca- 
vating so  long  as  the  dominant  tenement  is  not  disturbed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  right  cannot  be  increased 
by  the  dominant  owner,  as,  for  instance,  by  placing  an 
artificial  weight  on  the  land  by  the  erection  of  buildings, 
for  no  man  can  by  his  own  act  impose  a  new  burden 
on  his  neighbour,  and  therefore  if  buildings  are  erected 
the  servient  owner  cannot  be  held  responsible  at  law,  if 
he  by  excavating,  as  he  lawfully  might  had  the  buildings 
not  been  there,  causes  the  buildings  to  fall :  thus  it  was 
said  by  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  in  Wyatt  v.  Harrmn  (^), 
that  it  may  be  true  that  if  my  land   adjoins  that  of 

(/>)  Humphries  v.  Brogden^      N.  186 ;  28  L.  J.,  Exch.  250. 
12  0.  B.  737 ;  20  L.  J.,  Q.  B.         (y)  3  B.  &  Ad.  871 ;  1  L.  J., 
IQ,     Brown  v.  Robins,  4  H.  &     N.  S.,  K.  B.  237. 
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Chap.  IV.    another  man,  and  I  have  not  by  building  increased  the 

1_! weight  upon  my  soil,  and  my  neighbour  digs  in  his  land 

so  as  to  occasion  mine  to  fall  in,  he,  may  be  liable  to  an 
action ;  but  if  I  have  laid  an  additional  weight  upon  zdt 
land,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  digging  his  own  ground  because  mine  will  then 
become  incapable  of  supporting  the  artificial  weight  which 
I  have  laid  upon  it.     It  is  true  that  a  doubt  has  been 
expressed  whether  the  natural  right  to  support  from  sub- 
jacent soil  does  not  extend  to  buildings  erected  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  (r) ;  but  this  idea  is  not  sufficiently 
supported  by  authority  to  be  considered  law,  and  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  above-mentioned  principle  that  no  man 
can  by  his  own  act  impose  a  new  burden  on  his  neighbour. 
Though,  however,  the  erection  of  houses  on  land  cannot 
saddle  the  servient  owner  with  a  greater  obligation  not  to 
remove  supporting  soil  than  that  to  which  he  was  subject 
before  they  were  built,  yet  the  servient  owner  is  not,  by 
the  fact  of  newly  erected  buildings  increasing  the  weight 
on  his  soil,  relieved  from  any  part  of  his  former  obligation ; 
and  if  the  land  of  the  dominant  owner  sinks,  by  reason  of 
excavation  in  the  servient  tenement,  not  in  consequence  of 
the  additional  weight  imposed  on  the  surface,  but  just  as 
it  would  have  sunk  had  no  houses  been   erected,  the 
servient  owner  will  be  held  liable,  not  only  for  the  damage 
to  the  land,  but  also  for  the  consequential  damage  caused 
to  the  newly  erected  houses  («).     On  this  principle  it  was 
held,  that  a  person  who  had  bought  land  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  houses  on  it  was  entitled  to  an  injunction  to 
restrain  his  vendor  from   excavating  minerals  near  the 
land,  as  it  was  shown  that  such  excavation  would  have 


(r)  Rogers  v.  Taylor,  2  H.  H.  &  N.  454  ;  30  L.  J.  Exch. 

&  N.  828  ;  27  L.  J.,  Exch.  173.  102.     But  see  Smith  v.  Thack^ 

&  N.  186;   28  L.  J.,  Exch.  t    ri  x>  o-r 

260.     Stroyan  v.  Knowles,  6  ^"^y  ^-  ^-  -^'o- 
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caused  the  land  to  sink,  even  if  no  buildings  had  been     Chap.  IV. 

J.  J  /j\  Sect.  2. 

erected  (/).  

"With  reference  to  buildings  the  owner  has  not  prima  Right  to 
Jxicie  any  right  to  support  either  from  the  subjacent  or  Jurbanceof 
adjacent  soil  or  from  adjoining  buildings,  and  the  owner  snjpport  to 
of  buildings  is   therefore  not   in   a  position  to  sue  for 
damage  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  sup- 
port unless  he  can  prove  that  he  has  acquired  a  right 
that  the  injured  building  should  be  supported.     If  the 
dominant  owner  has  acquired  and  can  prove  the  exist- 
ence  of  such   a  right,   his   position   is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  owner  of   a  natural   right  to   support,  and 
he    can    sue   the    servient   owner  for   any   unjustifiable 
disturbance  of  his  right.     That  distui'bance  of  the  right 
to  support  may  be  justified   in   certain  cases  there  can 
be  no   doubt,   though   cases   of  the  kind  are  probably 
rare.      In  the   case  of  Murchie  v.  Black  (w),   the   action 
was  brought  to  recover  compensation  for  damages  alleged 
to  have  been  sustained  by  reason  of  the  defendant  having 
caused  the  plaintiff's  house  to  fall  by  removing  lateral 
support,  and  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff's  house  and  the 
defendant's  land  had    been  purchased    from   the   same 
vendor,  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  conditions  of  sale 
the  defendant  was  required   to  build  on  his  land  in  a 
particular  manner;   it  was   shown   tliat   it  was  through 
the  excavation  which  was  necessary  for  building  in  tlie 
manner  prescribed  that  the  support  was  removed  from 
the  plaintiff's  house,  which  afterwards  fell  down ;  it  was 
therefore   said    that    the   vendor    sold   the  land  to  the 
defendant  under  a  contract  by  which  it  was  obligator^"  on 
him  to  do  that  which  brought  down  the  plaintiff's  house, 
and   consequently  that   the   stipulation  in  the   contract 
justified  the  defendant  in  doing  that  which  would  other- 
wise have  formed  a  cause  of  action. 

(0  Stdiions  Y.  Short,  Jj.'R,,  (w)  19  C.  B.,  N.   S.    190; 

2  a  P.   D.    572;    46  L.  J.,      34  l.  j    q.  R  337. 
C.  P.  795.  ' 
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Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  2. 

Effect  of  in- 
creasing the 
weight  of 
buildings. 


It  was  pointed  out  above  that  if  a  person  entitled  to  snp- 
port  for  land  by  natural  rights  erects  buildings,  and  on  the 
owner  of  neighbouring  land  digging  sustains  damage  from 
removal  of  support,  which  would  not  have  been  received 
had  he  not  imposed  the  artificial  weight  on  the  land, 
the  neighbour  is  not  liable  for  the  damage ;  so  also  if  a 
right  to  support  for  a  building  of  a  particular  weight  has 
been  acquired  as  an  easement,  the  servient  owner  is  not 
responsible  for  damage  occasioned  to  that  building  when 
he  excavates  in  his  own  land,  and  removes  the  accustomed 
support  if  the  dominant  owner  has  increased  the  weight  of 
his  building  by  adding  new  erections,  and  if  it  was  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  weight  that  the  damage 
occurred  (f).  If,  however,  the  dominant  owner  has  in- 
creased the  weight  of  his  buildings,  and  the  excavation  by 
the  servient  owner  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  house 
would  have  fallen  in  any  event,  even  though  the  weight 
had  not  been  increased,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  clear  whether 
the  dominant  owner  has  a  cause  of  action  or  not.  From 
the  principle  of  law  in  the  case  of  natural  rights  to  support 
above  mentioned,  it  would  seem  that  the  law  would  hold 
the  servient  owner  responsible  for  the  damage.  There  is, 
however,  no  direct  authority  in  support  of  this  principle ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  Murchie  v.  Blacky 
Willes,  J.,  is  reported  to  have  said:  ^'Assuming  the 
plaintiff  to  have  had  the  right  to  the  support  of  the 
adjoining  land,  I  think  he  lost  it  by  what  my  lord  has 
adverted  to  "  (that  is,  by  the  fact  of  his  having  added  to 
his  house  and  increased  the  weight  on  the  servient  tene- 
ment). "This  is  not  like  the  case  of  ancient  lights,  but 
an  additional  weight  placed  upon  an  old  wall,  and  thereby 
the  entire  building  must  be  treated  as  one  weight ;  just 
as  if  a  carpenter  were  to  make  a  table  capable  of  sustaining 
one  hundredweight,  and  a  person  were  to  put  half  a  ton 


337. 


(t?)  Murchie  v.  Black,  19  C.  B.,  N.  S.  190;  34  L.  J.,  0.  P. 
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upon  it,  and  the  table  were  to  break  in  consequence  of  the     Chap.  IV. 
iocreased  pressure,  could  any  complaint  be  made  against         ^^'  ^' 
the  carpenter?" 

It  may  be  taken,  then,  as  settled  law,  that  an  owner  Right  of 
oE    buildings  cannot  maintain  any  action  for  removal  of  a°wron*?doer* 
support  against  the  owner  of  the  adjacent  or  subjacent  for  removin 
soil,  until   he   has  acquired  a  right   to  support  for  his  *"PP^'  * 
huildings.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case  if  a  wrong- 
doer— a  person  who  has  no  right  in  the  soil — interferes 
^irith  it,  and  by  removing  the  support  causes  the  buildings 
to  fall :  for,  in  such  case,  an  action  will  lie  against  him 
at  the  suit  of  the  owner  of  the  damaged  buildings,  even 
though  the  latter  has  not  acquired  any  right  to  support. 
This  was  determined  in  two  cases,  in  which  there  is  no 
reason   to    suppose   that   the   persons  who  removed  the 
support  were  actually  wrong-doers,  but  the  form  of  the 
pleadings  was  such  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  actions 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  of  opinion  that  they  must 
be  taken  to  have  been  wrong-doers  {ic).     In  Jeffries  v. 
Wil/iams,  the    earliest    of    these    cases,  the   declaration 
alleged  that  the  houses  injured  belonged  to  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  that  the  defendant  so  wrongfully,  carelessly, 
negligently,  and  improperly,  and  without   leaving   any 
proper  or  sufficient  support  in  that  behalf,  worked  certain 
mines  under  ground  near  and  contiguous  to,  and  under 
the  premises,  that  the  houses  were  injured.     The  Court 
thought  that  the  declaration  was  sufficient.     It  had  been 
objected  that  the  declaration  contained  no  allegation  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  any  right  to  have  the  premises  supported 
by  the  soil  under  which  the  defendant  got  the  minerals ; 
but  the  Court  said  that  if  it  had  appeared  in  the  declara- 
tion that  the  soil  in  which    the  mines  were  was  the 
defendant's,  or  that  the  defendant  had  the  right  to  get 
the  minerals,  the  objection  would  have  been  fatal,  because, 

(m?)  Jeffries  v.  Williama,  5  Exch.  792;  20  L.  J.,  Exch.  14. 
Bibby  v.  Carier,  4  H.  &  N.  153 ;  28  L.  J.,  E^teh.  182. 
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Chap.  rv.     arguiDg  against  a  person  having  the  right  to  the  ad- 

!Lu joining  soil,  it  would  he  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 

show  a  title  to  the  support  of  the  soil;  but  if  the  defendant 
is  not  stated  in  the  declaration  to  have  any  such  right, 
and  is  therefore  prima  facie  a  wrong-doer,  the  declaration 
would  he  sufficient.  If,  it  was  continued,  a  house  is  dr 
facto  supported  by  the  soil  of  a  neighbour,  that  appeared 
to  the  Court  to  be  a  sufficient  title  against  any  one  but 
that  neighbour,  or  one  claiming  under  him ;  just  as  a 
person  who  had  propped  a  house  up  by  a  shore  resting 
on  his  neighbour's  ground  would  have  a  right  of  action 
against  a  stranger  who,  by  removing  it,  caused  the  hou^ 
to  fall,  though  he  would  not  have  such  a  right  against 
the  neighbour,  or  one  authorized  by  the  neighbour  to 
do  so,  if  he  were  to  take  it  away  and  cause  the  same 
damage. 

When  a  cause  Until  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Batwmi  v.  Back- 
le^Y^oi^  Aow«e  (a?)  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  time  when  a  cause 
support  of  action  arises  if  support  is  destroyed  was  undecided, 

acorues 

that  is,  whether  a  dominant  owner  can  sue  immediately 
support  is  removed,  or  whether  he  has  no  right  of  action 
till  he  has  sustained  damage  in  consequence  of  the 
servient  owner's  act.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  point  is 
not  one  of  such  difficulty  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  if 
the  nature  of  the  right  to  support  is  borne  in  mind,  and 
if  the  character  of  the  action  which  is  brought  is  remem- 
bered. Previously  to  this  decision,  it  had  been  held  that 
if  the  support  to  land  or  houses  to  which  the  owner  is 
entitled  is  removed,  a  cause  of  action  arises  immediately 
on  such  removal,  although  no  damage  may  happen  to 
ensue,  on  the  ground  that  the  removal  of  the  support  is 
an  injury  to  a  right  (t/).      This  decision,  however,  was 

(x)  Bonomi   v.   Backhouse,  H.  L.  C.  503 ;  34  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 

in    Exchequer    Chamber ^   E.,  181. 

B.  &  E.  646  ;  28  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  (y)  NickUn  v.  Williams,  10 

378;    in  House  of  Lords,  9  Exch.259;  23L.J.,Exch.335. 
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overruled  in  Bonomi  v.  Backhouse ;  Willes,  J.,  who  de-     Chap.  IT. 

livered  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,        ^  *   ' 

observing  that  no  authority  is  cited  in  Nicklin  v.  Williams 

for  the  judgment  there  given,  and  that,  although  that 

judgment  is  distinct  upon  the  point,  it  nevertheless  was 

extra-judicial;   it  was  then   decided,  the  decision  being 

affirmed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  if  the  means  of 

support  to  which  an  owner  of  land  or  buildings  is  entitled 

is  removed,   a  cause  of  action   arises  when  damage  is 

actually  sustained,  and  not  immediately  upon  the  removal 

of   the   support.     The  question  in  Bonojni  v.  Backhouse  Bonomi  \. 

arose  with  reference  to  the  Statute  of  Limitations ;  for  the  ^^^'^^**'' 

defendant,  more  than  six  years  before  the  commencement 

of  the  action,  had  worked  some  coal  mines,  but  no  actual 

damage  had  occurred  till  within  six  years  before  the  suit, 

and  the  question  consequently  arose  whether  the  statute 

was  an  answer  to  the  action — or,  in  other  words,  whether 

the  cause  of  action  accrued  within  the  six  years  ?     On 

account  of  the  importance  of  this  case,  and  the  explanation 

of  the  nature  of  the  right  to  support  therein  contained, 

the  following  portions  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  may 

be  quoted  with  advantage.     After  stating  the  question  in 

the  cause,  Willes,  J.,  continued :  "  The  right  to  support 

of  land,  and  the  right  to  support  of  buildings,  stand  upon 

different  footings  as  to  the  mode  of  acquiring  them — the 

former  being  primd  facie  a  right  of  property  analogous 

to  the  flow  of  a  natural  river  or  of  air,"     .... 

"  whilst  the  latter  must  be  founded  upon  prescription  or 

grant,  express  or  implied ;  but  the  character  of  the  rights 

when  acquired  is  in  each  case  the  same.     The  question 

in  this  case  depends  upon  what  is  the  character  of  the 

right — viz.,  whether  the  support  must  be  afforded  by  the 

neighbouring  soil  itself,  or  such  a  portion  of  it  as  would 

be,  beyond  all  question,  sufficient  for  present  and  future 

support,  or  whether  it  is  competent  for  the  owner  to 

abstract  the  minerals  withoiit  liability  to  an  action  unless 

and  until  actual  damage  is  thereby  caused  to  his  neigh- 
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Chap.  IV.     bour.     The  most  ordinary  case  of  withdrawal  of  support 
Sect.  2.       jg  jj^  town  property,  where  persons  buy  small  pieces  of 
land,  frequently  by  the  yard  or  foot,   and   occupy  the 
whole  of  it  with  buildings.     They  generally  excavate  for 
cellars,  and  in  all  cases  make  foimdations ;  and  in  lieu  of 
support,  given  to  theii*  neighbour's  land  by  the  natural 
soil,  substitute  a  wall.     We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  considered  that  the  mere  excavation  of  the  land  for 
this  purpose  gives  a  right  of  action   to   the   adjouuDg 
owner,  and  is  itself  an  unlawful  act,  although  it  is  certain 
that  if  damage  ensued  a  right  of  action  would  accrue. 
So,  also,  we  are  not  aware  that,  until  the  case  of  ^icUfa 
V.  Williams,  it  had  ever  been  supposed  that  the  getting 
of  coals  or  minerals,  to  whatever  extent,  in  a  man's  own 
land,  was  an  unlawful  act ;  although,  if  he  thereby  caused 
damage  to  his  neighbour,  he  was  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  it.     The  right  of  action  was  supposed  to  arise  from 
the  damage,  not  from  the  act  of  the  adjoining  owner  in 
his  own  land.     The  law  favours  the  exercise  of  dominion 
by  every  one  upon  his  own  land,  and  his  using  it  for  the 
most  beneficial  purpose  to  himself."    After  remarking  that 
the  effect  of  the  defendant's  contention,  if  true,  would  be 
that  whenever  a  mine  was  worked  the  worker  would  at 
once    be   subjected    to  actions    by   all  the   surrounding 
owners — who,  indeed,  would  bo  compelled  to  sue  in  self- 
defence  if  there  was  any  reasonable  ground  to  suppose 
that  the  working  would  in  time  produce  damage  to  their 
property,  and  that  in  many  cases  damages  would  be  given 
where  none  could  be  sustained,  while  they  would  in  other 
cases  be  given  where  they  ought  to  be  withheld — ^the  judg- 
ment continued :   "  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  an  injury 
to  a  right  an  action  lies ;  but  the  question  is,  What  is  the 
plaintiff's  right  ?    Is  it  that  his  land  should  remain  in  its 
natural  state,  unaffected  by  any  act  done  in  the  neigh- 
bouring land,  or  is  it  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  the 
neighbouring  land  from  which  a  jury  would  find  that 
damage  might  possibly  accnie  P    There  is  no  doubt  that 
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in   certain  cases  an  action  may  be  maintained,  although     Chap.  IV. 
there  is  no  actual  damage.    The  rule  laid  down  by  Ser-      ^^^'  ^' 
geant  Williams  in  note   (2)   to  Mellor  v.  Spateman  {z) 
is,    that  whenever  an  act  injures  another's  right,  and 
^woxild  be  evidence  in  future  in  favour  of  the  wrong- 
doer, an  action  may  be  maintained  for  an  invasion  of 
the  light,  without  proof  of  any  specific  damage.     This 
is  a  reasonable  and  sensible  rule ;  but  it  has  no  applica- 
tion to  the  present  case ;  for  the  act  of  the  defendant  in 
g^etting  the  coal  would  be  no  evidence  in  his  favour  as 
to  any  future  act ;  getting  the  coal  was  an  act  done  by 
him  in  his  own  soil  by  virtue  of  his  dominion  over  it.     If 
the  question  was  unaffected  by  decision,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  contention  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  in 
error  is  correct.     That  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  is  that 
the  action  must  be  brought  within  six  years  after  the 
excavation  is  made,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  whether 
any  actual  damage  has  occurred  or  not."  ...  "On  the 
other  hand,  the  plaintiffs  in  error  rely  upon  the  ordinary 
rule  that  damnum  and  injuria  must  concur  to  confer  a 
right  of  action,  and  that,  although  only  one  action  could 
be  maintained  for  damage  in  respect  of  such  a  chum, 
nevertheless  it  would  be  essential    that    some    damage 
should  have  happened  before  a  defendant  was  made  liable 
for  an  act  done  on  his  own  land."  .  .  .  "We  are  not 
insensible  to  the  consideration  that  the  holding  damage 
to  be  essential  to  the  cause  of  action  may  extend  the 
time  during  which  persons  working  minerals  and  making 
excavations  may  be  made  responsible ;  but  we  think  that 
the  right  which  a  man  has  is  to  enjoy  his  own  land  in  the 
state  and  condition  in  which  nature  has  placed  it,  and 
also  to  use  it  in  such  a  manner  as  he  thinks  fit,  subject 
always  to  this, — that  if  his  mode  of  using  it  does  damage 
to  his  neighbour,  he  must  make  compensation.    Applying 
these  two  principles  to  the  present  case,  we  think  that  no 

(2)  1  Wms.  Saund.  346  (b). 
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Chap.  IV.  cause  of  action  accrued  for  the  mere  excavation  by  the 
^^^'  ^'  defendant  in  his  own  land,  so  long  as  it  caused  no  damage 
to  the  plaintiff ;  and  that  the  cause  of  action  did  accrue 
when  the  actual  damage  first  occurred."  The  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  was  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Cranworth  remarking  that  it  had 
been  supposed  that  the  right  of  the  party  whose  land 
was  interfered  with  was  a  right  to  what  was  called  "  the 
pillars,"  or  the  support;  but  that  his  real  right  was  to 
the  ordinary  enjoyment  of  his  land,  and  till  that  was 
interfered  with,  he  had  no  cause  of  complaint. 

Time  to  sue  if      The  principle  established  by  the  above  decision  was, 

limited  from      .«.  .,  •i-x-i  t 

commiHsion  of  m  lact,  recognized  many  years  previously  m  the  case  oi 
anactcauH-     Sober fs  V.  Bcid  (a),  and  it  was  then  even  carried  further 

mg-  ultimate  .1  •        • 

damage.  than  in  the  case  of  Bonomi  v.  Backhouse,     The  action  m 

the  case  of  Boberts  v.  Beid  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff 
against  certain  surveyors  of  highways,  for  excavating  in 
a  road  and  causing  a  wall  to  fall.  The  excavation  in  the 
road  was  made  in  the  month  of  May,  1810,  but  the  wall 
did  not  fall  till  the  31st  January,  1811,  and  it  was  there- 
fore objected  by  the  defendant  that  the  action,  which  was 
commenced  on  the  13th  April,  J  811,  was  brought  too 
late,  as  it  was  enacted  by  a  certain  statute  under  which 
the  defendants  had  acted,  that  "  if  any  action  shall  be 
commenced  against  any  persons  for  anything  done  or 
acted  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  such  action  shall  be 
commenced  within  three  calendar  months  after  the  fact 
committed,  and  not  afterwards " ;  but  the  Court  held 
that  it  w^as  sufficient  that  the  action  was  commenced 
within  three  months  after  the  wall  fell,  for  that  was  the 
gravamen,  and  that  the  consequential  damage  was  the 
cause  of  action  in  the  case.     If,  it  was  added,  the  action 


(o)  16  East,  215.  See  also  Gillon  v.  Bodditigton,  1  C.  &  P. 
541,  and  Whitehouse  v.  I'elloices,  10  C.  B,,  N.  S.  765  j  30 
L.  J.,  C.  P.  305. 
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IiacL  been  for  trespass,  it  must  have  been  brought  within  Chap.  IV. 
three  months  after  the  act  of  trespass  complained  of,  but 
being  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  consequential  damage, 
it  could  not  have  been  brought  till  the  specific  wrong  had 
been  suffered,  and  that  only  happened  within  throe  months 
before  the  action  was  brought. 

As,  then,  it  may  now  be  taken  to  be  settled  law  that  a  Continued 

cause  of  action  for  removal  of  support  arises,  not  when  the  f^^^ 

supporting  substance  is  removed,  but  when  the  damage  ot  action 

occurs,  further  questions  arise  whether  there  are  two  or 

more  causes  of  action  if  damage  goes  on  increasing,  though 

the  whole  be  caused  by  one  act  of  excavation,  or  whether 

there  is  only  one  cause  of  action ;  and  if  there  is  only 

one  cause  of  action,  whether  damages  can  be  assessed  for 

future  injuries  anticipated,  but  which  have  not  occurred 

when  the  action  is  brought,  and  never  may  occur,  and 

what  is  to  be  done  subsequently  about  injuries  which  are 

not  anticipated,  but  which  actually  occur  after  an  action 

has  been  brought  and  the  damages  awarded  have  been 

paid.     Can  successive  actions   be  brought  for  continued 

damage  or  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of  damage  when  it  occurs, 

or  must  damages  be  assessed  once  for  all  for  damage  which 

has  happened  as  well  as  for  prospective  injury  ?     These 

questions  arose  in  the  case  of  Lamb  v.  Walker  (6),  in  which 

the  Court  was  divided  in  opinion.     The  majority  of  the 

Court  (Manisty  and  Mellor,  J  J.)  decided  that  only  one 

action  could  be  brought,  as  all  the  damage  resulted  from 

one  act,  and  that,  therefore,  prospective  damages  must  be 

claimed  and  assessed  once  for  all ;  while  Cockburn,  C.  J., 

thought  that  each  occurrence  of  fresh  damage  was  a  fresh 

cause  of  aetion  which  would  support  a  fresh  action,  and 

that,  therefore,  prospective  damages  could  not  be  recovered 

in  anticipation  of  future  injury.     The  case  of  Lamb  v. 

Walker  left  the  law  in  a  state  of  considerable  uncertainty, 

{h)  L.  E.,  3  a  B.  D.  389 ;  47  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  451. 

G.  L  L 
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but  more  recently  the  case  of  Mitchell  v.  The  Darley  Main 
Colliery  Company  {c)  arose,  which  was  taken  to  the  House 
of  Lords;  and  although  Lord  Blackburn  differed  from 
the  other  lords,  the  law  must  be  taken  now  as  settled, — 
that  on  each  occurrence  of  fresh  damage  from  removal  of 
support  a  fresh  cause  of  action  aoci-ues  and  a  fresh  action 
will  lie. 


Excavation 
by  a  pre- 
ceding mine- 
owner;  con- 
tinuing 
damage. 


A  further  question  arises  whether  a  mine-owner  is  liable 
for  damage  from  subsidence  of  the  adjoining  land,  such 
subsidence,  though  occurring  during  his  ownership,  being 
caused  by  excavation  made  by  a  preceding  owner  who 
either  has  died  or  who  has  parted  with  possession  of  mines 
to  him.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  destruction  of 
support  is  a  continuing  nuisance  for  which  the  mine-owner 
is  liable,  as  he  might  have  put  it  in  a  safe  condition  by 
means  of  artificial  props,  but  it  was  held  that  it  is  not 
so,  and  that  no  liability  attaches  to  the  successor  of  the 
person  who  made  the  excavation,  though  he  himself  might 
have  been  liable  (d). 


Lands  and 
Railways 
Clauses 
Acts — bright 
to  sue  for 
disturbance 
of  support. 


It  was  remarked  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  that  rail- 
way and  other  companies  which  purchase  land  without  the 
subjacent  mines  under  the  peculiar  powers  conferred  by 
the  Lands  and  Eailways  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts,  or 
under  other  Acts  of  a  similar  character,  are  not  in  the 
position  of  ordinary  purchasers  of  land,  and  do  not  acquire 
that  right  to  support  for  the  surface  of  land  from  the  sub- 
jacent minerals  to  which  ordinary  purchasers  become 
entitled  by  implied  grant  or  of  natural  right  (<»).  In 
consequence  of  this,  railway  companies  which,  after  proper 
notice  from  the  mine-owner  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  refuse  to  purchase  the  mines,  are  incapable  of  suing 


(c)  L.E.,  llApp.Cas.  127; 
55  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  529. 

((/)  Greenwell  v.  Beechhurn 
Coal  Company y  L.  B.,  (1897) 


2  Q.  B.  165.  Hall  v.  DttUof 
Norfolk,  L.  E.,  (1900)  2  Ch. 
493. 

{e)  Ante,  Chap.  11.  p.  314 
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for  injury  to  their  lines  if  the  subjacent  minerals  are 

siibsequently  excavated  in  the  usual  and  proper  manner, 

and  subsidence  is  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  support. 

It  is  obvious  that  as  this  is  the  effect  of  statute,  that  result 

is   produced  only  when  the  purchase  is  made  under  the 

above-mentioned  Acts,  and  Acts  of  a  precisely  similar 

character,  and  that  in  cases  of  purchase  under  special 

A^cis  of  Parliament,  the  right  to  support  and  to  sue  for 

disturbance  depends  entirely  upon  the  form  of  words 

employed  in  the  Act  under  which  the  land  is  taken.     The 

reason  for  the  peculiar  effect  of  the  Lands  and  Eailways 

Clauses  Acts  above  mentioned  was  explained  when,  the 

subject  was  previously  noticed,  and  the  cases  in  which 

this  principle  of  law  was  determined  were  given ;  but  it 

may  be  remarked  here  that  in  the  case  of  The  London  and 

JN^orth'Westeim  Railway  Company  v.  Ackroyd{f)y  it  was 

determined  that  the  above-mentioned  effect  of  the  Acts 

is  not  confined  solely  to  cases  of  purchase  of  land,  but  that 

it  extends  also  to  the  case  of  a  tunnel  made  under  land, 

when  no  land  is  actually  purchased  but  a  mere  right  of 

boring  through  the  soil  and  running  trains  under  the 

groimd. 

It  is  unn3cessary  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  con- 
sideration of  those  cases  which  have  arisen  under  pri- 
vate and  special  Acts  of  Parliament,  for  the  construction 
put  upon  such  Acts  can  only  apply  to  them  and  any 
others  which  may  chance  to  contain  the  same  form  of 
words;  the  principles  enunciated  in  those  cases  cannot, 
therefore,  be  of  value  as  being  capable  of  general  applica- 
tion (^). 


Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  2. 


(/)  31  L.  J.,  Ch.  588. 

{g)  See  Regina  v.  Aire  and 
Colder  Navigation  Company, 
30  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  337.  Stour- 
bridge  Canal  Company  v.  Earl 
'^Dudley,  3  K  &  E.  409 ;  30 
•L.  J.,  Q.  B.  108.  Dudley 
Canal  Company  v.  Grazehrook^ 


1  B.  &  Ad.  69 ;  8  L.  J.,  K.  B. 
361.  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany V.  Checkleyy  L.  B.,  4  Eq. 
19;  36  L.  J.,  Ch.  380.  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  v. 
Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
j^any,  L.  E.,  3  0.  P.  612;  37 
L.  J.,  0.  P.  281 :  in  Exchequer 


T    1    ^ 

It  \i  -^ 
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Cliap.  lY. 
Sect.  2. 


Distarbanoe 
of  water- 
rights. 


Damage, 
when  ncoea- 
sary  to 
support  an 
action  for 
obstructing 
and  diverting 
a  stream. 


WATER. 

The  wrongs  that  can  be  committed  against  persons  who 
possess  water  rights,  consist  of  diversion  of  the  water  of 
streams  before  it  reaches  the  land  of  the  dominant  owner ; 
obstruction  or  penning  back  of  the  water  of  streams  so  as 
to  flood  the  land  past  which  the  water  has  flowed  or  to 
lessen  the  current  of  the  stream;  disturbanoe  of  the  steady 
flow  and  regular  current  of  water;  disturbanoe  of  the  right 
to  take  water,  whether  of  a  stream  or  of  a  pool  or  well 
for  use  or  consumption;  and,  lastly,  pollution  of  water, 
whether  flowing  or  standing,  and  whether  above  or  under 
ground. 

Some  doubt  has  existed  whether  an  action  will  lie  for 
diversion  or  obstruction  of  the  water  of  a  natural  stream 
at  the  suit  of  a  riparian  owner,  who  has  not  applied  the 
water  to  any  purpose  of  utility,  and  who  consequently 
cannot  prove  any  actual  damage  from  such  diversion  or 
obstruction.  This  subject  has  been  already  noticed  at  the 
commencement  of  this  chapter,  when  it  was  pointed  out  that 
no  action  on  the  case  will  lie  unless  damage  has  been  sus- 
tained, and  that  all  or  nearly  all  actions  for  disturbance  of 
easements  and  natural  rights  are  necessarily  actions  on  the 
case,  and  therefore  require  evidence  of  damage;  but  it  was 
also  shown  that  if  the  disturbance  is  an  injury  to  the 
right,  that  alone  is  sufficient  damage  to  support  the  action. 
Acts  which  cause  diversion  or  obstruction  of  the  water  of 
streams  are  generally  committed  not  upon  the  soil  of  the 
dominant  owner,  so  as  to  constitute  a  trespass,  but  upon 
other  soil  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  stream  than  his 
land ;  and  if  the  wrongful  act  were  actually  committed 
npon  his  soil,  it  is  probable  that  the  dominant  owner 


Chamber,  L.  E.,  4  C.  P.  192 ; 
38  L.  J.,  C.  P.  172.  Consett 
Waterworks   Company  t.  JRiV- 


soHy  L.  B.,  22  a  B.  D.  318 : 
on  appealy  L.  B.,  22  Q.  B.  D. 
702. 
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Tvould  sue,  not  for  the  injury  to  his  easement  or  natural     Chap.  rv. 
riglit,  but  for  the  trespass  on  his  land.    In  the  case  of  ^'  ^' 

injury  by  pollution  of  the  water  of  a  stream,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  an  action  will  not  lie  immediately  the 
pollution  can  be  detected,  although  no  actual  injury  is 
caused,  for  the  very  fact  of  sending  filthy  matter  with 
'water  on  to  the  land  of  another  person  is  a  trespass  on 
Ids  land  as  much  as  if  heaps  of  cinders  were  thrown  into 
Ids  garden ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
Sir  J.  Romilly,  M.  B..,  in  the  case  of  GoldsmidY,  The  Tun- 
bridge  Wells  Improvement  Commissioners  (h).     In  the  case 
of  rights  to  support,  it  is  true  that  no  action  will  lie  for 
disturbance  till  actual  damage  has  arisen,  but  then  the 
nature  of  that  right  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  right  is  not  a  right  to  any  particular 
means  of  support,  but  that  the  enjoyment  of  land  shall 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  removal  of  support,  also  that  the 
servient  owner  does  no  unlawful  act  by  digging  in  his  own 
soil  as  long  as  he  causes  no  injury  to  his  neighbour,  and 
that  he  can  acquire  no  fresh  right  against  his  neighbour 
by  60  digging,  nor  in  any  way  abridge  his  neighbour's 
rights.     In  the  case   of  diversion  or  obstruction  of  the 
water  of  streams,  however,  there  is  this  difference :  if  the 
stream  is  natural,  riparian  owners  have  a  natural  right 
that  the  water  shall  be  suffered  to  flow  continuously  with- 
out diminution  or  alteration,  and  any  act  of  obstruction 
or  diversion,  though  committed  off  the  riparian  owner's 
land,  would,  in  process  of  time,  if  unopposed,  establish 
an  adverse  easement  against  liim,  and  his  natural  right 
would  be  curtailed ;  and  similarly,  if  the  stream  is  arti- 
ficial, acts  of  obstruction  or  diversion  of  the  water  would, 
if  suffered  to  continue,  form   evidence  in  opposition  to 
any  easement  which  a  liparian  owner  may  have  acquired, 
and  thus  a  direct  injury  would  be  inflicted  upon  him. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  older  authorities,  in  which 


(A)  L.  E.,  1  Eq.  p.  169  ;  35  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  93. 
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Ch^.  IV. 
Sect.  2. 


a  oontrarj  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed,  it  seems  now 
to  be  established  that  an  action  will  lie  at  the  suit  of  a 
riparian  proprietor  for  diversion  or  obstruction  of  the  water 
of  a  natural  stream,  even  though  he  has  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  water,  and  has  sustained  no  actual 
damage,  because  such  diversion  or  obstruction  i&  an  injury 
to  his  right  (t). 


Water 

diverted  from 
a  stream 
returned 
thereto. 


Diversion  of  a  stream  cannot  in  general  have  anj  in- 
jurious effect  against  a  riparian  owner  whose   land  is 
situated  lower  down  the  stream  than  the  point  of  diver- 
sion if  the  water  is  reconducted  to  the  stream  before  it 
reaches  his  land,  and  if  the  quantity  of  water   is  not 
sensibly  diminished ;  imder  such  circumstances,  therefore, 
no  action  or  suit  can  be  maintained  by  the  riparian  owner 
for  the  diversion  (j).     In  Emhi^ey  v.    Otren  (A),  it   was 
held  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  by  a  riparian  pro- 
prietor for  diversion  of  water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating 
land  if  the  water  is  returned  to  the  stream  before  reaching 
the  plaintiff's  land  with  no  other  diminution  in  quantity 
than  that  necessarily  caused  by  absorption  of  the  soil, 
provided  the  amount  consumed  is  not  unreasonable  so  as 
to  exceed  the  natural  right  of  every  riparian  owner  to  use 
the  water  as  it  flows  past  his  estate.     On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, no  action  will  lie  at  the  suit  of  a  riparian  proprietor, 


(t)  Sampson   v.  Hoddinoity 

1  C.  B.,  N.  S.  p.  611;  26  L. 
J.,  C.  P.  p.  150.  Crossley  Sf 
Sons  {Limited)  v.  Lightowler^ 
L.  E.,  3  Eq.  p.  296 ;  L.  E., 

2  Ch.  Ap.  p.  483.  Bicket  v. 
Morris,  L.  E.,  1  H.  L.  8c.  47. 
The  contrary  doctrine  was 
held  in  Wright  v.  Howard,  1 
Sim.  &  St.  190;  1  L.  J.,  Ch. 
94.  Mason  v.  Hill,  3  B.  &  Ad. 
304;  1L.J.,N.  S.,K.B.  107. 
Williams  v.  Morland,  2  B.  & 
C.  910  ;  2  L.  J.,  K.  B.  191. 


In  Elwell  v.  Crowiher  (31  L. 
J.,  Ch.  763),  the  Court  of 
Chancery  restrained  the  work- 
ing of  a  mine  under  a  stream 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  supply  of  water 
to  a  mill,  although  no  damage 
had  at  the  time  resulted  from 
the  sinking  of  the  ground. 

{j)  Elmhirst  v.  Spencer,  2 
Mac.  &  G.  45. 

{k)  6  Exch.  353 ;  20  L.  J., 
Exch.  212. 
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even   against  a  wrongdoer  who  has  no  title  to  use  the    Chap.  IV. 
"water,  if  he  takes  it,  but  returns  it  to  the  stream  before  '   ' 

it  reaches  the  riparian  owner's  land,  and  he  sustains 
no  injury  (/).  If,  however,  a  right  to  a  watercourse  is 
panted  by  deed,  and  the  channel  of  the  stream  through 
the  grantor's  land  is  specified  in  the  deed,  the  grantor 
may  not  alter  the  course  of  the  stream  in  his  own  land, 
even  though  the  water  is  returned  to  its  original  course 
before  it  reaches  the  land  of  the  grantee,  and  though  the 
grantee  sustains  no  damage  from  the  alteration  (m). 

It  has  been  shown  {n)  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  obligation  to 
easement  that  an  obligation  should  be  cast  on  the  servient  ^^^^^^^ 
owner  to  do  something,  but  that  an  easement  merely  obstruction, 
obliges  him  not  to  do  something  on  his  own  land,  or  to 
permit  something  to  be  done  there  by  another  person; 
neverthess,  an  obligation  may  be  lawfully  cast  upon  a  land- 
owner by  which  it  is  rendered  compulsory  upon  him  to  do 
something  for  the  advantage  of  another  person,  as  that  he 
shall  repair  fences  or  mend  a  road,  but  such  an  obligation 
is  not  an  easement.    Among  other  things,  an  obligation 
may  be  cast  upon  a  person  through  whose  land  a  water- 
course runs  that  he  shall  cleanse  the  course  and  keep  it 
free  from  obstruction  for  the  benefit  of  a  lower  riparian 
owner;  and  if  such  an  obligation  exists  he  is  generally 
responsible  for  injury  caused  by  every  obstruction,  how- 
ever it  may  have  been  produced,  and  even  though  he 
removed  the  obstacle  as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the 
obstruction  (o). 

In  an  old  case  (p)  it  was  held,  that  an  action  for  obstruc-  Obstruction 
tion  of  a  natural  stream  would  lie  at  the  suit  of  a  riparian  poaeession  of 

{I)    Kensit    v.     The    Great  H.  &  N.  870  ;  27  L.  J.,  Exch. 

Eastern  Railway^  L.    R.,  23  169. 
Ch.    D.    566 ;    52  L.  J..  Ch.  /^^x  ^^^    p   32. 

608  :  on  appeal,  L.  R,  27  Ch.  )  (   »  ;,  '        7.       ,  1 

D.  122  ;  64  L.  J.,  Ch.  19.  ^  W  ?^^^  v.    Twentyman,    1 

(m)  Northam  v.  Hurley,  1      ^-  ^-  '^^• 

E.  &  B.  665  ;  22  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  {p)  TVestbourney.  Mordant, 
183.      Whitehead  v.  Parkes,  2      Cro.  Eliz.  191. 
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Chap.  IV.     owner,  although  the  act  by  which  the  obstruction 


was 


Sect.  2. 


Huea, 


caused  was  committed  before  he  became  possessed  of  his 
Haer^^^^°  estate.  This  was  decided  on  the  gi-oimd  that  it  is  not 
material  when  the  nuisance  was  erected,  for  he  that  is  hurt 
by  it  shall  have  an  action.  The  case,  however,  might  have 
been  decided  on  another  ground — namely,  that  a  natural 
right  appurtenant  to  the  land  was  injured,  and  that  the 
action  would  lie  at  the  suit  of  any  owner  of  the  land  and, 
consequently,  of  that  right,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
obstruction,  at  any  time  until  a  right  to  obstruct  the  water 
had  been  acquired  by  prescription. 


Right  of 
action  for 
continuing 
the  obstruc- 
tion of  a 
stream. 


As  a  general  rule  an  action  will  lie  against  a  person  who 
continues  a  nuisance  as  well  as  against  one  who  creates 
it,  provided  he  has  power  to  prevent  its  continuance.  In 
the  case  of  Saxhy  v.  The  Manchester^  Sheffield  mid  Lincoln- 
shire Railway  Company  (q),  it  was  held,  however,  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  action  would  not 
lie  against  the  defendants  for  continuing  a  nuisance  which 
consisted  of  a  weir  erected  in  a  stream,  the  soil  of  which 
belonged  to  the  defendants,  by  means  of  which  the  water 
was  obstructed  from  flowing  to  the  plaintiff's  print-works. 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  soil  of  the  stream  belonged 
to  the  defendants,  and  that  the  weir  was  built  before  they 
became  possessed  of  it ;  that  they  did  not  desire  its  con- 
tinuance, but  refused  to  remove  it,  although  they  gave 
permission  to  the  plaintiff  to  remove  it  if  he  pleased.  It 
was  argued  that  the  railway  company  were  responsible  for 
continuing  the  obstruction,  but  it  was  decided  otherwise, 
for  that  the  act  complained  of  was  not  an  act  done  by  the 
defendants  or  by  any  one  authorized  by  them,  nor  was  it 
an  act  done  for  their  benefit  or  adopted  by  them.  It  was 
also  said  that  they  were  not  bound  to  risk  the  consequences 
of  removing  the  weir,  which  might  be  serious,  as  they 
might  get  involved  in  a  conflict  with  persons  who  erected 


{q)  L.  E.,  4  C.  p.  198  J  38  L.  J.,  C,  P.  153. 
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it,  and  the  plaintiff  could  not  shift  the  responsibility  on  to     Cliap.  IV. 
th.e  defendants,  as  they,  the  defendants  having  assented,        ^^  '    ' 
might  have  removed  the  weir  themselves. 

As  the  law  will  sanction  the  abatement  of  a  building  Right  to 
'which  wrongfully  obstructs  light,  so  it  will  permit  a  person  abate  ob- 
"wlio  is  injured  by  the  obstruction  of  a  watercourse  to  enter  streams. 
liis  neighbour's  land  and  remove  the  obstruction.     It  is 
not,  however,  desirable  that  this  remedy  should  be  adopted 
for  the  reasons  given  when  the  right  to  abate  obstructions 
to  light  were  considered,  and  the  law  does  not  favour  this 
XDode  of  obtaining  redress  for  private  injuries.     Neverthe- 
less, though  this  remedy  may  be  pursued.  Lord  Holt  says 
that  an  obstruction  in  a  river  may  not  be  abated  until  it 
has  actually  become  a  nuisance,  and  that  a  riparian  owner 
is  not  justified  in   entering  his    neighbour's  land  and 
removing  an  obstruction  in  a  stream  merely  because  ho 
anticipates  injury  which,  in  fact,  may  never  occur  (r). 

Disturbance  of  the  steady  flow  and  regular  current  of  Disturbance 
the  water  of  a  natural  stream  is  an  injury  for  which  a  ^^^  ®/^^*  ^ 
riparian  owner  may  sue,  although  the  quantity  of  water  stream  or 
is  not  diminished,  for  his  natural  right  is  that  the  water 
shall  be  suffered  to  flow  in  its  usual  and  accustomed  manner, 
and  in  its  ordinary  course.  A  declaration,  therefore,  which 
charged  a  defendant  with  damming  up  and  diverting  the 
water  of  a  stream  and  preventing  it  from  running  in  its 
accustomed  channel  to  the  plaintiff's  mill,  and  likewise 
with  damming  up  and  diverting  the  water  and  preventing 
it  from  flowing  in  sufficient  quantities  as  it  had  been  used 
to  flow,  was  supported  by  evidence  that  the  defendant  had 
erected  a  dam  by  which  the  water  was  diverted  from  its 
usual  course,  though  it  was  returned  to  its  accustomed 
course  before  reaching  the  plaintiff's  mill,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  diversion  was  occasionally  to  delay  the  plaintiff 

(r)  Rex  V.  Wharton,  Holt,  499. 
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Chap.  IV.     in  working  his  mill  by  the  detention  of  the  water  (^),     In 
becL  2.       ^j^^  ^^  ^£  Rohimon  v.  Lord  Byron  (/),  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  Lord  Byron  from 
preventing  water  flowing  to  a  mill,  or  letting  a  greater 
quantity  of  water  than  usual  flow  down  to  the  mill.     It 
appeared  in  that  case  that  since  the  4th  April,  1785,  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  large  pieces  of  water  in  his  park  supplied 
by  the  stream  which  flowed  to  the  mill,  had  at  one  time 
stopped  the  water  and  at  another  time  let  in  the  water  in 
such  quantities  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  mill ;  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  therefore  granted  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendant  from  using  dams  and  other  erections, 
"  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  flowing  to  the  mill  in  sad 
regular  quantities  as  it  had  ordinarily  done  before  the  4th 
of  April,"  but  he  declared  at  the  same  time  that  the  Court 
would  not  restrain  any  mode  of  user  which  had  been 
enjoyed    for   twenty  years.      The    same    principle  was 
followed  also  in  the  Scotch  case  of  Bickett  v.  Morris  (tt). 
The  appellant  and  respondent  owned  properties  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  a  river.     The  appellant  wished  to  build 
to  a  certain  distance  on  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the 
respondent  consented  ;  but  he  began  to  build  in  a  manner 
not  agreed  to  by  the  respondent,  who  took  proceedings 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  Session  to  have  it  declared 
that  the  appellant  had  no  right  to  erect  buildings  on  the 
solum  of  the  river  beyond  the  line  agreed  upon.     The 
Court  decided  that  a  riparian  proprietor  is  not  entitled  to 
erect  a  building  or  make  any  changes  in  the  aireus  of  a 
stream  without  the  consent  of  the  opposite  proprietor,  for 
if  he  does  so,  although  the  opposite  proprietor  may  be 
unable  to  prove  that  any  damage  has  actually  happened 
to  him  by  the  erection,  jet,  if  the  encroachment  is  not  of  a 
slight  and  trivial  but  of  a  substantial  description,  the 
alteration  must  always  involve  some  risk  of  injury.     Lord 

(«)  Shears  v.  Wood,  7  Moo.      910  ;  2  L.  J.,  K.  B.  191. 
345 ;  1  L.  J.,  C.  P.  3.      Wtl'  (i)  1  Bro.  C.  C.  588. 

Hams  V.  Morlandy  2  B.  &  C.  («)  L.  R.,  1  H.  L.,  So,  47. 
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Beiiholme  said :  "  Without  my  consent"  {i.e.,  the  consent     Chap.  IV. 

of    the  proprietor  of  the  other  side  of  the  river)  "  you  ore  ^  '    ' — 

not  to  put  up  your  building  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  for 

Uiat  in  some  degree  must  affect  the  natural  flow  of  the 

'w^ter.     What  may  be  the  result  no  human  being  with 

oertainty  knows,  but  it  is  my  right  to  prevent  your  doing 

it,  and  when  you  do  it,  you  do  me  an  injury,  whether  I 

can  qualify  damage  or  not."    Lord  Neaves  said:  "Neither 

can  any  of  the  proprietors  occupy  the  aiceits  with  solid 

erections  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  because  he 

thereby  affects  the  course  of  the  whole  stream.     The  idea 

of  compelling  a  party  to  define  how  it  will  operate  upon 

liim,  or  what  damage,  or  injury  it  will  produce,  is  out  of 

the  question."     Lord  Chelmsford,  C,  on  the  appeal  to  the 

House  of  Lords,  after  citing  these  passages,  said :  "  These 

views  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  sound  in  principle  and 

to  be  supported  by  authority.     The  proprietors  upon  the 

opposite  banks  of  a  river  have  a  common  interest  in  the 

stream,  and  although  each  has  a  property  in  the  alveu^ 

from  his  own  side  to  the  medium  filum  fluminis,  neither  is 

entitled  to  use  the  alveus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere 

with  the  natural  flow  of  the  water.     My  noble  and  learned 

friend,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor,  during  the  argument  put 

this  question:   *If  a  riparian  proprietor  has  a  right  to 

build  upon  a  stream,  how  far  can  this  right  be  supposed  to 

extend?     Certainly  (he  added)  not  ad  medium  filum ,  for  if 

so,  the  opposite  proprietor  must  have  a  legal  right  to  build 

to  the  same  extent  from  his  side.'    It  seems  to  me  to  be 

clear  that  neither  proprietor  can  have  any  right  to  abridge 

the  width  of  the  stream,  or  to  interfere  with  its  regular 

course;   but  anything  done  in  alveo  which  produces  no 

sensible  effect  upon  the   stream  is  allowable."      Lords 

Cranworth  and  Westbury  expressed  similar  views,  and  the 

appeal  was  dismissed.     Though  this  is  the  general  law  as 

to  the  right  of  action  for  disturbing  the  steady  and  regular 

flow  of  a  stream,  no  action  can  be  maintained  against  an 

owner  of  land  adjoining  the  sea  who  has  erected  groynes 
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Chip.  IV.     for  the  protection  of  his  land  from  the  force  of  the  waves, 


Sect.  2. 


.  and  has  thereby  caused  the  water  to  flow  with  in<^eased 
violence  on  to  the  land  of  another  person ;  for  it  is  mi 
that  the  sea  is  a  common  enemy,  against  which  ereiy 
person  has  a  right  to  protect  his  own  land  regardless  of 
his  neighbours,  who  in  their  turn  must  adopt  any  precau- 
tions which  seem  to  them  desirable  for  the  same  purpose  (r); 
but  though  this  rule  has  been  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the 
sea,  it  has  not  been  allowed  in  the  case  of  tidal  rivers  (/r). 

DiHturbanoe  ^  right  to  take  water  either  in  one's  own  or  in  another's 
to  take  water  land,  from  a  stream  or  from  a  pool  or  well  for  use  or  con- 
for  use.  sumption,  may  be  disturbed  either  by  the  destruction  of 

the  supply  or  by  pollution  of  the  water,  and  generally  any 
person  who  has  a  right  so  to  take  water  and  is  disturbed  in 
either  of  those  ways,  has  a  remedy  by  an  action  either  for 
damages  or  an  injunction  for  the  wrong  he  has  sustaiuetL 
If,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  supply  is  caused  by 
another  person  lawfully  digging  in  his  own  land  and 
thus  stopping  the  percolation  of  water  in  underground 
channels  to  the  pool  or  well,  there  is,  as  already  pointed 
out  (ip),  no  WTongful  act,  and  consequently  no  action  will 
lie.  An  action  cannot  usually  be  maintained  for  dis- 
turbance of  a  trifling  character,  or  for  disturbance  which 
is  merely  temporary  (y) ;  but  if  the  disturbance  is  calcu- 
lated in  any  way  to  call  a  right  in  question,  it  matters  not 
how  trifling  or  temporary  the  disturbance  is,  the  person 
injured  would  be  entitled  to  sue.  If  the  right  to  take 
water  is  of  a  public  character  and  is  not  a  private  ease- 
ment, an  action  will  not  lie  unless  the  plaintiff  has 
sustained  some  special   and  peculiar  damage  from  the 

(»)  Rex  V.    Pagham    Com*  (x)  Ante,  p.  99. 

missioners,  8  B.  &  C.  355 ;  6  iv)    Taylor    v.   Bennett,   7 


li.  J.|  X.  B.  338. 


C.  &  P.  329.  GoUUmid  v. 
,    .      ...  ^  ,  Tunhridge  WeUs  Improvement 

{to)   Attorney  General     v.       Commissioners,  per  Sir  G.  J. 

JEarl  of  Lonsdale,  Jj,B..y1E(i,      Turner,  L.  J.,  L.  E.,  1  Ch. 

377 ;  38  L.  J.,  Ck  335.  Ap.  pp.  354,  355. 
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dLsturbance  which  is  not  shared  by  other  people,  on  the    ^ap-  P"^ 
same  principle  under  which  no  action  will  lie  for  obstruc- 
tion of  a  highway  in  the  absence  of  special  and  peculiar 
injury.     In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Bristol  Dock  Cotnpany  (s), 
therefore,  it  was  held  that  an  inhabitant  of  a  town  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  water  from  a  river,  but 
■^irithout  any  other  right  than  that  which  was  common  to 
all  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  public  gene- 
rally, could  not  maintain  an  action  for  pollution  of  the 
•water,  for  the  wrong  was  public  and  the  remedy  was  by 
indictment.     But  in  Harrop  v.  Hirst  [a)  it  was  held  that 
an  action  would  lie  for  disturbance  of  a  right  to  take  water 
for  use  at  the  suit  of  one  of  a  particular  class  of  persons 
^ho  had  a  customary  right  to  take  water  from  a  stream 
for  use  in  their  houses,  for  an  indictment  would  not  lie 
against  the  disturber,  and  there  was  no  other  remedy.    In 
that  case  it  was  in  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Tamewater  possessed  a  customary  right  to  take 
water  for  use  in  their  houses  as  it  flowed  from  a  spout  in  a 
public  highway,  and  that  the  defendant,  who  was  owner  of 
the  watercourse  through  which  the  water  flowed  to  the 
spout,  had  abstracted  the  water  before  it  reached  the  spout 
in  such  quantities  as  to  render  what  remained  insufiicient 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  inhabitants.     It  was  held  that 
the  plaintiif,  who  was  one  of  the  inhabitants,  could  main- 
tain his  action,  although  no  actual  personal  and  particular 
damage  was  proved  to  have  been  sustained  by  him.     It 
was  so  decided  on  the  authority  of  Westbtiry  v.  Powel,  which 
is  cited  in  the  case  of  Finenx  v.  Hovenden  (6),  where  it  was 
determined  that  the  inhabitants  of  Southwark  having  had 
a  common  watering-place,  and  the  defendant  having  stopped 
it,  the  plaintiff,  who  was  one  of  the  inhabitants,  might  bring 
an  action  on  the  case  as  there  was  no  other  remedy. 

(s)  12  East,  428. 

(a)  L.  E.,  4  Exch.  43 ;  38  L.  J.,  Exch.  1. 

{h)  Cro.  Eliz.  664. 
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Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  2. 

Motive  for 

obittniction 

immaterial. 


Right  of 
action  for 
pollution  of 
water. 


In  the  case  of  The  Mayor  of  Bradford  v.  Pickics  (r)  the 
question  was  raised  whether  the  motive  influencing  a  land- 
owner, who  obstructed  the  flow  of  water  to  the  detriment 
of  another  to  whose  land  the  water  would  have  come,  can 
aflfect  the  justification  he  would  other\^dse  have  had-     The 
action  arose  about  the  obstruction  of  underground  water 
percolating  through  the  soil,  to  the  free  flow  of   which 
the  plaintiffs  could  have  had  no  right  according  to  the 
principle  laid  down  in   Chancmore  v.  lUchardis;  but   the 
same  question  might  well  be  raised  about  the  obstruc- 
tion  of  a  defined   stream,  to  which  it  was  possible   to 
acquire  a  right.     The  compljiint  was  that  the  obstraction 
was  caused  maliciously,  and  for  no  purpose  to  which  the 
defendant  wished  to  put  the  water,  and  the  act  was  pro- 
bably to  compel  the  plaintiffs  to  buy  the  water.     It  was 
held  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  motives  and  intentions 
were  quite  irrelevant  in  such  a  case,  and  that  the  obstruc- 
tion was  lawful,  however  ill  the  motive  might  be ;  whfle, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  an  act  of  the  kind  is  unlawful,  it 
would  continue  imlawful,  however  good  the  motive  for 
obstructing  the  water  might  be. 

Pollution  of  water  may  produce  injury  in  various  ways 
to  those  persons  who  have  a  right  that  the  water  shall  be 
suffered  to  remain  pure.  If  the  right  is  to  use  water  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking  or  of  watering  cattle,  pollution 
may  render  the  water  unfit  for  those  purposes ;  if  the  right 
is  to  take  water  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  boilers  of 
engines,  pollution  may  produce  corrosion  of  the  metal  and 
destruction  to  the  machine;  and  if  the  water  is  not  applied 
to  any  particular  purpose  of  utility,  yet  great  injury  may 
be  produced  by  pollution  to  the  riparian  proprietors  by 
destruction  of  fish,  or  by  putrefying  the  air  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  stream  with  noxious  smells.  In  all  these 
and  similar  cases  the  law  affords  a  remedy  by  action  for 
damages  or  for  an  injunction,  unless  the  party  causing  the 


(c)  L.  I^.,  (1895)  A.  C.  587  ;  64  L.  J.,  Ch.  759. 
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pollution  is  justified  in  so  doing  by  virtue  of  an  easement     Chap.  IV. 
or  acquired  right  to  foul  the  water.     It  was  said  in  AldrecTs      ^^^' 
case  (d)  that  "if  a  man  has  a  watercourse  running  in  a 
ditchi  from  the  river  to  his  house  for  his  necessary  use,  if 
a  glover  sets  up  a  lime-pit  for  caLf-skins  and  sheep-skins 
so  near  the  said  watercourse  that  the  corruption  of  the 
lime-pit  has  corrupted  it,  for  which  cause  his  tenants  leave 
his  said  house,  an  action  on  the  case  lies  for  it,  as  it  is 
adjudged  in  13  H.  7,  26  b.,  and  this  stands  with  the  rule 
of  law  and  reason,  sc,  Prohibetur  ne  quis  faciat  in  8U0  quod 
nocere  2>088it  alieno :  Et  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Icpdas, 
Vide  in  the  Book  of  Entries^  Tit.  Nuisance^  406,  J.,  he  who 
lias  a  several  Piscary  in  a  water  shall  have  an  action  on 
the   ease  against  him  who  erects  a  dye-house  ac  fimosy 
fcediiatcs^  et  alia  sordida  extra  domum  praed'  decurrentia  in 
piacariam  prced^  decurrere  fecit ^  per  quod  idem  proficuum 
2n^cari(P  sua*  prced^  totaliter  amisity  8fc.''    So,  also,  it  was 
said  by  Sir  J.  Eomilly,  M.  E.,  in  the  case  of  Goldsmid  v. 
The  Tunhridge  Wells  Lnprovement  Commissioners  {e) :  "  My 
opinion  is,  that  any  person  who  has  a  watercourse  flowing 
through  hiB  land,  and  sewage  which  is  perceptible  is  brought 
into  that  course,  has  a  right  to  come  here  to  stop  it."     But 
it  was  also  said  by  Lord  Justice  Turner,  in  the  same  case 
on  appeal :  "  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  which  was  expressed 
by  me  and  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Attorney-General 
V.  Sheffield  Gas  Consumers'^  Company  (/),  that  it  is  not  in 
every  case  of  nuisance  that  this  Court  should  interfere.     I 
think  that  it  ought  not  to  do  so  in  cases  in  which  the 
injury  is  merely  temporary  and  trifling;  but  I  think  that 
it  ought  to  do  so  in  cases  in  which  the  injury  is  permanent 
and  serious:  and  in  determining  whether  the  injury  is 
serious  or  not,  regard  must  be  had  to  all  the  consequences 
which  may  flow  from  it." 

{d)  9  Coke,  58. 

(«)  L.  E.,  1  Eq.  p.  169  ;  35  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  93. 
(/)  L.  E.,  1  Ch.  Ap.  p.  354 ;  35  L.  J.,  Ch.  p.  384.    Attorney' 
Generals.  Gee,  L.  E.,  10  Eq.  131. 
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Chap.  IV. 
Sect.  2. 

Previoos 
pollution  by 
others  no 
juBtifioation 
for  fouling 
water. 


As  already  pointed  out,  the  fact  that  the  air  is  polluted  hj 
other  persons  hy  similar  or  different  means  does  not  justify 
a  man  in  increasing  that  pollution ;  the  case  is  the  same 
with  water,  for  the  fact  that  other  causes  contrihute  to  the 
pollution  of  a  stream  does  not  justify  a  riparian  owner  or 
any  other  person  in  adding  to  the  impurity  of  the  water. 
This  was  particularly  noticed  hy  Lord  Chelmsford,  C,  in 
the  case  of  Crosniej/  Sf  Sons  {Limited)  v.  Lightowler  (g)j  in 
which  he  remarked  that  where  there  are  many  existing 
nuisances,  either  to  the  air  or  water,  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  trace  to  its  source  the  injury  occasioned  by  any  one'  of 
them;  but  if  the  defendants  in  that  suit  were  to  add  to 
the  former  foul  state  of  the  water,  and  yet  were  not  to  be 
responsible  on  accoimt  of  its  previous  condition,  this  con- 
sequence would  follow,  that  if  the  plaintiflFs  were  to  make 
terms  with  the  other  polluters  of  the  stream,  so  as  to  have 
the  water  free  from  impurities  produced  by  their  works, 
the  defendants  might  say:  "  We  began  to  foul  the  stream 
at  a  time  when  as  against  you  it  was  lawful  for  us  to  do 
so,  inasmuch  as  it  was  unfit  for  your  use,  and  you  cannot 
now  by  getting  rid  of  the  existing  pollutions  from  other 
sources  prevent  our  continuing  to  do  what  at  the  time 
when  we  began  you  had  no  right  to  object  to." 


Fullation  of 
a  Htream  by 
carrying  on 
trade  not 
justifiable. 


Pollution  of  streams,  like  pollution  of  air,  is  frequently 
caused  by  the  exercise  of  lawful  trades,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  dispose  of  refuse  matter 
and  other  filth  which  is  produced  in  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses ;  and  in  the  erection  of  manufactories,  waste  pipes 
and  sewers  which  were  intended  to  convey  this  filth  from 
the  factory  used  frequently  to  be  made  to  lead  into  some 
stream  that  the  matter  might  by  that  means  be  washed 
away;  from  the  adoption  of  that  practice  the  question 
has  arisen,  whether  the   facts   that  a  trade  is  lawful, 


iff)  L.  E.,  2  Ch.  Ap.  478 ;   36  L.  J.,  Ch.  584.     Wood  r. 
Waud,  3  Exch.  748  ;  18  L.  J.,  Exch.  30 j. 
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and  tliat  it  is  carried  on  for  purposes  necessary  or  useful    Ghap.  IV* 
to  the  community,  and  in  a  reasonable  and  proper  manner,    .  ^^^*  ^' 
and  in  a  proper  place,  will  justify  the  pollution  of  a  stream 
to  the  detriment  of  riparian  owners.    As  the  above  facts 
will  not  justify  the  pollution  of  air,  so  neither  will  they 
justify  pollution  of  water  (A). 

It  is  very  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  lay  down  When  the 

any  general  rule  as  to  the  cases  in  which  the  Court  will  ^?rain  pol- 

interfere  by  injunction  to  restrain  pollution  of  water.     An  lution  of 

expression  of  opinion  on  this  point  by  the  Master  of  the 

Xtolls  and  the  Lord  Justice  Turner,  in  the  case  of  Goldamid 

V.    The  Tunhridge   Welh  Improvement  Comfnissioners,  has 

already  been  noticed,  and  the  subject  has  been  referred 

to  in  several  parts  of  this  work.     Besides  the  expressions 

of  opinion  already  referred  to,  the  Vice-Chancellor  Wood 

is  reported  to  have  said :  *'  I  desire  to  add  that  whilst  I  do 

not  wish  to  encourage  application  to  the  Court  upon  trivial 

matters,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  far  from  holding  out  the 

notion  that  anything  like  large  or  heavy  damages  must 

he  recovered  before  the  plaintiff   can  be  assisted"  (t). 

The  fullest  explanation  of  the  conditions  that  used  to  be 

considered  essential  to  induce  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 

interfere  by  injunction  to  restrain  pollution  of  water,  occurs 

in  the  judgment  of  Kindersley,  V.-C,  in  the  case  of  TFood 

V.  Sutcliffey  which  has  already  been  quoted  at  length,  and 

will  be  found  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  (y). 

Pollution  of  water  has  frequently  arisen  from  the  forma-  Restraint  of 
tion  of  sewers,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  towns,  and  ^^^^^^ 
the  pouring  of  sewage  by  that  means  into  streams ;  and  streams  are 
sewers  for  that  purpose  have  been  commonly  made  under  ^  ^ 

(A)    Stockport    Waterworks     fordshire  Potteries  Waterworks 
Company  y.  Potter,!  H.  &  N.      Company^  L.  E.,  8  Ch.  Ap. 

(t)  Ltngwood  v.  Stoicmarket     ^^*  -,   «  '  -i  -i      '  ' 

Company,  L.  R,   1  Eq.   77.      PP.  112,  113. 
See  also  Clowes  v.  The  Staf-  {j)  Ante,  p.  448. 
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Qhap.  ly.    the  authority  of  Acts  of  Parliament.    It  is  most  desirable, 
'      and  indeed  necessary  for  the  public  health,  that  towns  shall 
be  properly  drained,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  public  good 
must  in  many  oases  be  brought  into  antagonism  with,  pri- 
vate rights;  when  that  event  happens  questions  have  arisen 
as  to  the  interest  which  is  to  prevail,  unless  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament under  which  the  work  was  carried  out  determines  the 
point  in  dispute.     This  sub  j  ect  has  been  discussed  in  Tarious 
reported  cases.     In  Lillywkite  v.  Trimmer  (A:),  which  was 
a  case  of  this  kind,  Malins,  Y.-C,  said  that  on  the  one 
side  he  took  it  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
were  pretty  well  settled;   that  however  desirable  public 
improvements  might  be,  if  you  cannot  effect  them  without 
interfering  with  private  rights,  private  rights  must  prevail, 
and  that  those  who  desire  public  improvements  must  effect 
them  as  best  they  can,  without  interfering  with  those 
private  rights ;  he  added  that  that  was  the  principle  acted 
upon  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  in  the  Birmingham  case  {kk)j 
and  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  same  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished judge  in  many  other  cases,  that  he  had  been 
followed  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  more  recently  by 
the  Lords  Justices;  he  therefore  considered  it  a  settled 
point.     On  the  other  hand,  he  continued,  if  there  is  an 
important  object  to  be  effected,  such  as  the  drainage  of  a 
town,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  important,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  such  great  and  important  pubh'e 
objects  are  not  wholly  to  be  overlooked.     From  this  and 
the  other  decisions  it  appears  now  to  be  settled  that  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  will  restrain  the  pollution  of  a  stresm, 
by  the  drainage  of  a  town,  however  desirable  such  drainage 
may  be,  if  a  riparian  proprietor  sustains  material  injury 
therefrom ;  but  the  Court  will  have  regard  to  the  balance 
of  inconvenience,  and  if  the  injury  sustained  is  trifling  and 

{k)  36  L.  J.,  Ch.  625.     At-  Ch.  583  ;  39  L.  J.,  Ch.  711. 

tomey-  General  v.  Gee,  L.  R.,  {kk)    Attorney  -  General  v. 

1 0  Eq.  131.  A  t tomey-  General  The  Council  of  the  Borough  o/ 

V.  Leeds  Corporation^  L.  R.,  5  Birmingham,  4  K.  &  Joh.  528. 
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can  be  fairly  compensated  by  a  money  payment,  and  if  the     Chap.  IV, 

drainage  is  of  great  importance,  the  Court  will  refuse  to  U — 

interfere  by  injunction. 

The  Court  will  interfere  by  injunction  at  the  suit  of  a  Riparian 
riparian  owner  who  is  injured  by  pollution  of  a  stream  p^e^inTiuy 
only  if  he  is  injured  in  his  character  of  riparian  owner,  for  m  that 
otherwise  he  has  no  more  right  to  its  aid  than  any  other 
individual.     In  the  case  of  Crossley  8f  Sons  {Limited)  v. 
Ligktowler  (/),  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs,  who  applied 
to  the  Court  in  their  character  of  riparian  owners  for  an 
injunction   to  restrain   pollution   of    a  stream,   did  not 
actually  use  the  water  of  the  stream  as  it  flowed  past  their 
land,  but  artificially  obtained  a  supply  of  water  from  the 
same  stream  at  a  point  considerably  higher  up  than  their 
land,  by  means  of  a  pipe  running  for  some  distance  under- 
ground, and  that  the  pollution  complained  of  was  not 
directly  opposite  their  land  and  factory,  but  at  the  point 
where  the  underground  pipe  passed  into  and  received  water 
from  the  stream.     The  Court  refused  an  injunction  so 
claimed  on  the  ground  that  the  injury  was  clearly  not  an 
injury  to  the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  as  riparian  proprietors. 

Pollution  of  water  is  an  injury  of  a  very  different  kind  Pollution  of 
from  diversion  or  obstruction  of  streams,  and  although  no  ^^'5™""^ 
legal  injury  is  done,  and  no  action  will  lie  for  obstruction 
or  diversion  of  underground  streams  of  water,  which  are 
unknown  or  undefined,  pollution  of  such  water  to  the 
detriment  of  another  person  is  a  legal  wrong  for  which 
the  Court  will  afford  a  remedy.  In  the  case  of  Ballard  v. 
Tomlimon  {II)  the  plaintiff,  a  brewer,  had  a  deep  well  from 
which  he  drew  water  for  brewing,  and  the  defendant,  a 
neighbour,  also  had  a  well  into  which  he  began  to  pour 

(0  L.  R,  2  Oh.  Ap.  478;      Ch.454.  Hodykinsonv.  EnnoTy 

^^h\  ^t'  ^'  o^'Vn.    T^    .  n.        4  B.  &  S.  229  ;  32  L.  J.,  Q.  B. 

{U)  L.  E.,  26Ch.  D.  194;      ^„,     __  /         ,vz       ,   .», 

54  L.  J.,  Ch.  127  :  on  appeal,      231.   Womer^leyY.  Church,  17 

L.  R,  29  Ch.  D.  1 1 5  ;  54  L.  J.,      L.  T.  1 90. 

M  yi  2 
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Chap.  IV.  sewage.  When  the  plaintifP  pumped  up  his  water  the 
^  '  '  polluted  water  found  its  way  naturally  into  his  from  the 
defendant's  well,  and  the  plaintiff's  well  became  contami- 
nated. Pearson,  J.,  held  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  cause 
of  action,  applying  the  principle  relative  to  the  flow  of 
underground  water  percolating  through  the  ground  in 
undefined  and  unknown  channels  to  the  purity  thereof, 
and  deciding  that,  as  there  is  no  right  in  any  land- 
owner that  the  supply  shall  not  be  lessened  or  destroyed, 
so  there  is  no  right  that  the  quality  as  regards  parity 
shall  not  be  deteriorated.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  howeyer, 
overruled  Mr.  Justice  Pearson's  decision,  Brett,  M.  B., 
saying :  '^  Percolating  water  is  the  common  reservoir  or 
source  in  which  no  one  has  any  property,  but  which  any 
one  can  appropriate.  Has  any  one  a  right  to  contaminate 
this  common  reservoir  or  source  ?  It  has  been  argued,  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  that  a  person  who  contaminates 
or  pollutes  this  common  source  does  not  contaminate  or 
pollute  that  which  is  the  property  of  the  plaintiff.  That 
is  in  one  sense  true,  and  I  am  of  opinion  the  plidntiff 
cannot  maintain  any  action  until  he  has  appropriated  the 
water  from  the  common  source.  If  he  were  to  experiment 
on  water  off  his  own  land,  and  were  to  find  that  it  was 
contaminated,  he  woidd  not  have  any  right  of  action  before 
the  water  came  on  to  his  own  land,  because  the  water  is 
not  his,  and  he  has  not  appi*opriated  it ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  cannot  sue  when  he  has  appropriated  snob 
water ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  although  no  one  has  any 
property  in  such  water,  yet,  as  all  have  a  right  to  appro- 
priate it,  so  all  have  a  right  to  have  it  in  its  natural  con" 
dition,  and  that  no  other  person  has  a  right  to  interfere 
with  that  right."  lindley,  L.  J.,  said:  "The  right  to 
foul  water  is  not  the  same  as  the  right  to  get  it,  and  in 
my  opinion  does  not  depend  on  the  same  principle.  PrinA 
facie  every  man  has  a  right  to  get  from  his  own  land  water 
"vVhich  is  naturally  found  there ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  he  cannot  do  this  without  diminishing  his  neighbour's 
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jsupply.     In  such  a  case  the  neighbour  must  submit  to  the    -Chap.  IV. 
inconvenience ;  but  prinid  facie  no  man  has  a  right  to  use 
his  own  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  his 
neighbour;  and  whether  the  nuisance  is  effected  by  sending 
filth  on  to  his  neighbour's  land,  or  by  putting  poisonous 
matter  on  his  own  land  and  allowing  it  to  escape  on  his 
neighbour's  land,  or  whether  the  nuisance  is  effected  by 
poisoning  the  air  which  he  breathes  or  the  water  which  he 
drinks,  appears  to  me  wholly  immaterial.     If  a  man  chooses 
to  put  filth  on  his  own  land,  he  must  take  care  not  to  let  it 
escape  on  to  his  neighbour's  land — Tennant  v.  Ooldicin — 
and  not  to  let  it  poison  the  air  which  reaches  it  {Corn.  Dig. 
'Action  on  the  Case  for  Nuisance,'  A).     So  if  a  man 
chooses  to  poison  his  own  well,  he  must  take  care  not  to 
poison  waters  which  other  persons  have  a  right  to  use  as 
much  as  himself.     To  hold  the  contrary,  on  the  ground 
that  the  water  is  not  their  property  until  they  get  it,  and 
that  it  is  poisoned  before  they  get  it,  is  to  take  an  inade- 
quate view  of  the  subject,  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  law  of  nuisance  is  not  based  exclusively  on  rights  of 
property." 

It  is  a  difficult  question  to  determine  whether  a  riparian  Right  of 
owner  on  the  banks  of  an  artificial  stream  can  sue  for  JJ^iiution'm 
pollution  of  the  water,  unless  he  has  acquired  a  right  or  the  absence  of 
easement,  by  grant  or  long  enjoyment,  that  the  water  shall  water. °  ^^^ 
not  be  polluted.     If  he  has  not  applied  the  water  to  any 
purpose  of  utility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  cannot; 
but  if  he,  without  any  right  or  by  mere  licence,  has  appro- 
priated the  water  for  a  purpose  of  utility — as,  for  instance, 
for  use  in  a  factory — and  a  stranger  without  any  right 
pollutes  the  water,  the  question  is  whether  his  possessory 
title  to  the  water  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  sue.     It 
would  seem  that  it  is,  though  in  all  probability  he  would 
not  be  entitled  to   sue  the  owner  of  the  stream  under 
similar  circumstances ;  for  if  he  had  obtained  no  right  to 
the  use  of  the  water,  mere  appropriation  could  not  oust 
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Chap.  I^.    the  owner  of  the  stream  of  his  possessory  right  to  use  it  in 
^'  any  way  he  might  think  proper,  and  among  other  things 

to  pollute  it,  and  if  he  had  obtained  a  mere  licence  to  nse 
the  water,  that  licence  would  be  revoked  if  the  owner  did 
anything  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  permission  was 
terminated,  as  if  he  rendered  the  water  unfit  for  use.  That 
mere  appropriation  of  the  water  of  an  artificial  stream  by 
a  riparian  owner  will  confer  a  right  of  action  upon  him 
against  any  stranger,  who,  without  right,  pollutes  the 
water  to  his  detriment,  seems  probable  from  several  cases, 
though  the  authorities  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  the 
point  is  nowhere  actujQly  decided.  In  the  case  of  Wood  v. 
JFaud  (m)  an  expression  occurs  which  somewhat  favours  the 
doctrine  that  the  appropriator  may  sue.  Speaking  of  an 
artificial  sti*eam  produced  by  the  pumping  of  water  from  a 
mine  which  flowed  thence  over  the  land  of  several  persons, 
it  was  said  that  the  mine-owners  merely  get  rid  of  a  nui- 
sance, and  that  no  right  can  be  acquired  against  them  that 
the  stream  shall  not  be  stopped,  but  that  each  landowner 
over  whose  ground  the  water  flows  may  take  and  use  any 
of  the  water  he  pleases  while  it  is  upon  his  soil;  that  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  below  have  no  right  to  any  part  of  the 
water  until  it  has  reached  their  own  land ;  that  they  have 
no  right  to  compel  the  owners  above  to  permit  the  water 
to  flow  through  their  land  for  their  benefit,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  have  no  right  of  action  if  they  refuse  to 
do  so.  "  If  they  polluted  the  water  so  as  to  be  injurious  to 
the  tenant  belotc,  the  case  icould  be  different,^' 

It  seems,  therefore,  from  this  opinion  of  the  Court,  that 
though  the  landowner  might  have  no  right  to  receive  the 
water,  yet,  that  having  received  it,  it  would  be  an  action- 
able injury  if  any  one  without  right  polluted  it,  the  cause 
of  action  apparently  arising  from  the  injury  sustained 
after  lawful  appropriation  of  the  water.  The  principal 
case,  however,  which  bears  upon  the  subject  is  Whaley  v. 

(m)  3  Exch.  p.  779 ;  18  L.  J.,  Exch.  p.  314. 
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'i»ig  («),  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiffs  obtained     Chap.  IV. 
leave  to  take  water  from  a  canal  by  means  of  pipes  for  the  ^'  ^' 

pixrpose  of  supplying  their  engines,  and  that  the  defendant, 
Tvitliout  justification,  poured   chemical  matter   into   the 
'w^ater,  which  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  machinery  of 
tlie  plaintiffs.     The  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiffs 
'were  entitled  to  recover,  though  not  without  considerable 
doixbt  arising  from  the  form  of  the  declaration.     The 
plaintiffs,  the  Court  said,  had,  by  permission  of  the  owners 
of  the  canal,  got  possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
in  their  cistern  or  reservoir,  which  water  they  were  entitled 
to  pump  up  from  the  dstem  or  reservoir  as  much  as  they 
'would  have  been  entitled  to  use  it  if  they  had  taken  it  up 
in  a  pail  or  bucket.    Upon  their  emptying  the  cistern  or 
reservoir  other  water  flowed  in  from  the  canal  to  supply  its 
place.     This  water  the  defendant  had  fouled,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  foul  water  flowed  into  the  plaintiffs'  cistern, 
the  plaintiffs  only  contributing  thereto  by  removing  the 
%vator  already  therein,  which  they  had  a  clear  right  to  do ; 
and  this  being  done  without  justification  by  the  defendant 
it  gave  the  plaintiffs  a  cause  of  action.     There  was,  it  was 
added,  an  allegation  in  the  declaration  traversed  by  the 
defendant — ^viz.,  that  the  water  ought  to  flow  without  being 
fouled  in  the  canal.    The  Court  considered  that  to  mean 
not    an  assertion  of  title  in  the  plaintiffs,  but  that  the 
defendant  had  no  right  to  f oid  the  water  there.    It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  Court  then  expressly  said  that  they 
gave  no  opinion  on  many  of  the  points  discussed  in  the 
argument,  particularly  as  to  whether  the  plaintiffs  had  any 
possessory  title  to  the  water  in  the  canal,  so  that  if  the 
defendant  had  stopped  its  flow  to  the  plaintiffs,  or  if  the 
plaintiffs  had,  in  order  to  get  the  water,  to  go  to  the  canal 
with  a  bucket,  and  had  drawn  it  foul  fi*om  the  canal,  any 
action  could  have  been  maintained;  the  opinion  of  the 

(n)  2  H.  &  N.  476 ;  26  the  judges  being  divided  in 
L.  J.,  Exch.  327 :  affirmed  opinion,  3  H.  &  N.  676 ;  27 
in   the    Exchequer    Chamber,      L.  J.,  Exch.  422, 
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Chap.  IV.  Court  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  defendant  caused. 
^^'  ^'  foul  water  to  flow  on  the  plaintiffs'  premises  without  rigbit 
to  do  so,  and  that  opinion,  it  was  added,  was  warranted  by 
the  cases  cited,  which  showed  that  where  there  is  a  right 
to  water  there  is  a  right,  if  it  comes  or  is  sent,  to  have  it 
come  or  have  it  sent  without  pollution.  In  the  Exeheqaer 
Chamber  much  dLEEerence  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
judges.  Willes  and  Orowder,  JJ.,  thought  that  the  actiou 
would  lie  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintLSs  were  in  posses- 
sion, and  the  defendant  was  a  wrong-doer.  Crompton  and 
Erie,  JJ.,  thought  the  judgment  should  be  for  the  defen- 
dant, on  the  ground  that  the  declaration  informally  alleged 
a  right  to  the  use  of  the  water,  and  that  no  right  was 
proved ;  but  they  would  not  say  that  under  some  dream- 
stances  an  action  might  not  lie  if  one  person  had  permission 
to  use  water  and  a  stranger  wrongfully  polluted  it,  for  that 
such  an  action  would  be  founded,  not  on  the  title  or  right 
to  the  water,  but  on  the  injury  to  the  property  of  the 
plaintiflFs.  Williams,  J.,  thought  the  verdict  should  have 
been  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  but  that  judgment  should  be 
arrested,  as  the  declaration  was  bad  in  substance,  for  in  his 
opinion  it  showed  no  cause  of  action ;  he  agreed  with  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  declara- 
tion, but  then  as  it  did  not  allege  that  the  plaintiffs  were 
rightfully  in  possession,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  they  themselves  were  not  wrong-doers  in  using  the 
water  for  their  engines,  he  thought  that  judgment  should 
be  arrested.  Whiteman,  J.,  also  thought  the  declaration 
disclosed  no  cause  of  action,  for  reasons  similar  to  those 
given  by  Williams,  J.  From  these  authorities  it  is  yeij 
diflicidt  to  determine  what  the  law  is  on  this  point.  In 
the  case  of  Whaley  v.  Laingy  so  much  doubt  and  difference 
of  opinion  existed  in  the  Court  that  the  case  is  of  little 
value  as  an  authority.  Possibly,  if  a  similar  case  arose,  it 
would  be  held  that  a  difference  exists  when  the  water  is 
used  by  permission,  from  instances  when  it  is  taken  with- 
out any  right  and  without  licence ;  for  if  permission  to  use 
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the  water  is  given,  there  is  a  sort  of  title,  though  there  is     Chap.  IV. 
no  legal  right  to  the  undisturbed  use  of  the  water,  and  the      ^^^'  ^' 
licensee  may  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  place  of  the 
lioensor,  the  owner  of  the  stream ;  but  if  the  person  using 
it  has  not  even  a  licence,  he  certainly  cannot  represent  the 
owner. 

WAYS. 

Actions  will  lie  against  a  servient  owner  for  obstruction  No  right  of 
of  a  right  of  way  only  when  he  causes  the  obstruction  by  ^gf^t  to 
his  own  act ;  he  cannot  be  sued  if  the  way  becomes  impass-  repair  a  way. 
able  otherwise  than  by  his  act;  he  therefore  cannot  be 
sued  if  the  way  is  out  of  repair,  for  it  is  the  business  of 
him  to  whom  a  right  of  way  belongs  to  repair  the  way. 
Thus  it  has  been  decided  that,  if  a  man  grants  a  waters 
course  and  afterwards  stops  it,  or  demises  a  house  and 
estovers,  and  afterwards  destroys  the  wood,  the  party 
grieved  has  a  right  of  action,  for  those  are  wilful  acts  of 
the  grantor  of  the  right,  and  it  is  a  misfeasance  in  him  to 
annul  or  avoid  his  own  grant ;  and  so  if  a  grantor  of  a 
right  of  way  voluntarily  stops  it,  an  action  will  lie  for  the 
misfeasance,  but  for  the  bare  nonfeasance  in  not  repairing 
the  way  when  it  is  out  of  repair  no  action  will  in  general 
lie  (o). 

The  act  of  stopping  a  way  is  frequently  an  act  which  pro-  Action  by 
duces  injmy  or  inconvenience  to  the  occupier  of  the  domi-  for  obltruc- 
nant  tenement  alone,  and  not  to  a  reversioner,  so  that  the  ^^^  ^^  *  ^*y* 
latter  cannot  sue  for  it  (/?) ;  but  if  the  obstruction  is  of  a 
permanent  character,  or  calculated  to  call  his  right  in 
question,  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  occupier,  may  sue.     In 
Bell  V.  The  Midland  Raihcay  Company  {q),  it  was  held  that 

(o)  Pom/ret  v.   Hicro/t,    1      E.,  20  Eq.  22 ;  44  L.  J.,  Ch. 
Wms.  Saund.  320  d.     Taylor      ggQ 

V.    Whitehead,    Doug.      716.  /'n  in  p  tj    ivr  s  oat  .  an 

Ante,  p.  376.  (?)  ^^  ^-  ^'y^'  °'  28'  ;  30 

[p)  Mott  V.  Shoolhred,  L.      L.  J.,  0.  P.  278. 
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Chap.  rV. 
Sect.  2. 


Temporary 
obstnictionB 
— ^right  oi 
action. 


the  placing  of  railway  trucks  on  a  siding  with  a  vieiw  of 
preventiog  access  from  a  wharf  over  the  siding  to  the 
railway,  and  permanently  keeping  them  there,  so  as  wholly 
to  obstruct  the  way,  was  an  injury  for  which  the  rever- 
sioner under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  might  sue ; 
and,  in  Kidgill  v.  Moor  (r),  it  was  held  that  even  the  lock- 
ing of  a  gate  across  a  way  might  be  an  injury  to  a  rever- 
sionary estate. 

Obstructions  of  ways  may  be  either  permanent  or  tem- 
porary in  their  character :  that  is,  the  article  or  means  used  for 
obstniction  may  be  placed  in  the  way  or  adopted  with  the 
intention,  evident  from  its  character,  that  it  shall  not  be 
removed  again,  or  it  may  be  a  movable  object  which  it  may 
be  inferred  the  party  obstructing  the  way  will  sooner  or 
later  take  away.  Thus  the  obstruction  may  be  caused  by  a 
fence  fixed  to  the  earth  or  by  the  ploughing  up  of  a  path 
or  breaking  down  of  a  bridge ;  or  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  produced  by  the  placing  of  a  cart  or  bales  of 
goods  in  the  middle  of  a  road.  When  obstructions  are 
permanent  in  their  character,  little  difficulty  can  arise  as 
to  the  right  of  action,  but  questions  have  several  times 
arisen  whether  obstructions  of  a  merely  temporary  cha- 
racter are  sufficient  to  support  an  action ;  for  merely  tem- 
porary obstructions  may  be,  and  have  sometimes  been, 
so  continually  repeated  as  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  a 
right  of  way  as  much  as  permanent  obstructions.  In  the 
case  of  Bell  v.  The  Midland  Railway  Company^  just  cited, 
it  was  held  that  the  placing  of  railway  trucks  across  a 
private  siding  leading  to  the  defendants'  railway  was  an 
obstruction  of  the  way  sufficiently  permanent  in  its  cha- 
racter to  support  an  action  by  a  reversioner  because  the 
trucks  were  kept  there  continually  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  user  of  the  way.  So  again,  in  the  case  of 
Thojye  V.  Bimmfitt  («),  it  was  held  that  the  continual  ob- 


(r)  9  C.  B.  364  ;  19  L.  J., 
C.  P.  177. 


(«)  L.  E.,  8  Ch.  Ap.  650. 
Mott  V,  Shoolbred,  L.  R,  20 
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struetion  of  a  way  to  an  inn-yard  by  loading  and  unload-  Chap.  IV. 
ing  waggons  was  an  unjustifiable  obstruction  which  the  ^^^' 
Court  of  Chancery  restrained  by  injunction;  and  this 
remedy  was  granted,  although  the  obstructions  were  not 
created  by  one  defendant  alone,  but  by  several  who  had 
Tvarehouses  abutting  on  the  way,  and  although  the  ob- 
struction created  by  each  separately  might  not  have  been 
sufficient  of  itself  to  support  the  suit. 

A  private  right  of  way  is  not  necessarily  merged  in  a  Obetraotion 
public  right  of  way  and  extinguished  if  the  latter  right  is  ^ay^over  a 
acquired  over  the  same  soil  where  the  private  right  exists.  P'lWio  road. 
It  is  therefore  no  answer  to  an  action  for  obstructing  a 
private  right  of  way  to  say  that  a  public  right  of  way  has 
been  acquired  over  the  same  road  (t).  It  is  necessary  that 
this  point  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  the  only  remedy 
for  obstruction  of  a  public  way  is  by  indictment,  an  action 
not  being  maintainable  imless  the  plaintiff  has  sustained 
some  special  damage  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  public : 
but  it  would  produce  great  injustice  if  the  owner  of  a 
private  right  of  way  were  to  lose  his  right  on  the  public 
also  acquiring  a  right  of  way,  for  then  he  would  also  lose 
his  right  of  action  which  he  might  wish  to  avail  himself 
of  to  get  rid  of  an  obstruction.  As,  however,  a  private 
way  cannot  be  acquired  by  prescription  over  a  public  road, 
an  action  for  obstruction  of  the  former  will  be  defeated  if 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  public  right  existed  before  the 
alleged  private  right  of  way. 

If  a  private  way  leads  into  a  public  road  an  action  will  Obstruction 

.  .  of  a  private 

lie  for  obstruction  of  the  private  way,  although  the  obstacle  way  bv  an 
is  actually  placed  in  the  public  road,      A  declaration,  *^^*?Jq^  1^ 
therefore,  which  alleged  that  the  plaintiff,  who  owned  a 
public-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  had  a  right  of 

Eq.  22.     Cannon  v.   VillarSj         (()    Allen    v.    Ormond,    8 
L.  R,  8  Ch.  D.  4 15  ;  47  K  J.,     y^.  ^ 
Ch.  697.  ^^*'  ^- 
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Chap.  IV.  access  to  his  house  from  the  river,  and  that  the  defendant 
T\Tongf  ully  put  timber  in  the  river  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
access  to  the  house,  was  held  to  disclose  a  good  cause  of 
action  as  sho^tdng  an  obstruction  to  the  private  ri^ht  {u); 
and  where  a  wharf  abutted  upon  a  recess  from  the  Hiver 
Thames,  up  which  the  water  flowed,  and  by  means  of 
which  access  was  obtained  for  barges  to  come  from  the 
river  to  the  wharf,  it  was  held  that  the  owner  of  the  wharf 
had  a  private  right,  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  public, 
of  access  to  his  wharf,  acquired  by  fifty  years'  user,  and 
an  injunction  was  granted  to  restrain  the  Fishmongers' 
Company  and  the  Conservators  of  the  river  from  making 
an  embankment  in  the  river,  under  certain  statutoiy 
powers,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  block  up  the  recess  from 
the  river  and  impede  the  plaintiff's  access  to  his  wharf  (r). 

(m)  Hose  V.  Groves,  5  M.  &  L.  J.,  Ch.  68.  Fritz  v.  Hohton^ 

G.  613;  12  L.  J.,  C.  P.  251.  L.  E.,  HCh.  D.  542;  49L.  J., 

(t?)  Lyon  V.   The  Fishmon-  Ch.  321.     Original  Hartlepool 

gers^   Company  and  the   Con-  Collieries    Company  v.  Gibb^ 

servators  of  the  River  Thames,  L.  R.,  5  Ch.  D.  713  ;  46  L.  J., 

L.  R.,  1  App.  Cas.  662;  46  Ch.  311. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF  BXTINCTION,  SUSPENSION,  AND  REVIVAL  OF  EASEMENTS. 

Tus  history  of  the  law  of  easements  has  now  heen  traoed  by     Chap.  V. 

describing  their  nature  and  peculiar  incidents,  the  modes 

in  "which  they  may  be  acquired,  their  extent  and  the  way 

in  ^which  they  may  be  used,  the  injuries  to  which  the 

owners  of  those  rights  may  be  subjected  with  regard  to 

tlnem,  and  the  remedies  afforded  by  law  for  such  injuries ; 

and  in  this  the  last  chapter  of  this  work,  it  only  remains 

to  discuss  the  modes  in  which  easements  and  natural  rights 

may  be  extinguished  or  temporarily  suspended,  and  when 

suspended  in  what  cases  and  by  what  means  they  may  be 

revived.  .  Licences,  moreover,  which  have  claimed  but  little 

attention  in  the  earlier  chapters,  demand  a  passing  notice. 


Sect.  1. — On  Extinction^  Suspension^  and  Revival  of 

Easonenta  generally. 

When  considering  the  subject  of  extinction  and  sus-     Section  i. 
pension  of  easements,  it  will  be  found   of  the  greatest  Extinction 
importance  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  which  exists  "?^  Buspen- 

.  mon  of  ea86« 

between  easements,  commonly  so  called,  and  natural  rights,  ments  and 
particularly  as  to  their  origin  and  mode  of  acquisition.  It  ridS/ 
has  been  explained  that  easements  always  have  their  origin 
in  a  grant,  either  express  or  implied,  and  are  created  at  the 
will  of  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement,  but  that  natural 
rights  are  incident  to  the  possession  of  the  soil  of  the 
dominant  tenement,  that  they  are  in  every  case  given  by 
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Chap.  V.  law,  and  are  attached  to  that  soil  permanently,  withont 
^^  *  •  respect  to  the  will  of  the  servient  owner.  From  this 
peculiarity  and  distinction  the  result  follows  that  while 
easements  may  be  either  suspended  temporarily  or  ex- 
tinguished permanently,  natural  rights  can  be  suspended 
only,  and  not  extinguished.  In  ease  of  suspension  of 
either  one  or  the  other,  as  soon  as  any  opposing  power 
by  which  they  are  suppressed  is  removed,  they  at  once, 
and  without  any  grant,  revive  by  force  of  the  law  which 
annexed  them  to  the  soU.  Thus  natural  rights  may  be 
suspended  on  the  creation  by  grant  of  adverse  easements; 
but  if  those  easements  are  extinguished,  the  natural  rights 
at  once  revive.  To  take  an  instance  of  this,  a  liparian 
owner  has  a  natural  right  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  the 
water  of  a  natural  stream,  but  a  mill-owner  may  acquire 
an  adverse  right,  entitling  him  to  divert  the  water  before 
it  reaches  the  riparian  owner's  land,  and  the  natural  rig^t 
is  in  that  case  suspended;  but  if  the  mill  is  afterwards 
permanently  removed,  the  easement  is  extinguished,  and 
the  natural  right  revives.  So,  also,  if  a  right  has  been 
acquired  to  pollute  air  or  water  by  carrying  on  a  particular 
business  in  a  factory,  the  natural  right  of  the  neighbours 
to  purity  of  air  or  of  the  water  is  suspended,  but  it  im- 
mediately revives  on  removal  of  the  factory  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  trade.  This  principle  of  law  has  been  fully 
recognised  in  several  cases  which  have  been  determined  in 
the  Courts,  one  of  the  earliest  of  which  is  Sun/  v.  Pigot  (a), 
which  was  an  action  for  stopping  a  natural  watercourse, 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  right  to  the  flow  of  the 
water  had  been  extinguished  by  unity  of  ownership.  The 
case  was  fully  argued,  and  the  right  was  compared  to  a 
right  of  way  and  other  rights  which  would  be  extinguished 
by  that  means ;  but  it  was  held  that  the  natural  right  to 
the  flow  of  water  was  not  extinguished,  Whitlock,  C.  J., 
saying :  ^^  A  way  or  common  shall  be  extinguished  because 

(«)  Popham's  Eep.  166. 
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tliey  are  part  of  the  profits  of  the  land,  and  the  same  law     Chap.  V. 
is   of  fishings  also ;  but  in  our  case  the  watercourse  doth      ^^^'  ^' 
not  begin  by  the  consent  of  parties  nor  by  prescription, 
but  ex  Jure  naturce^  and  therefore  shall  not  be  extinguished 
"by  imity  " ;  and  the  report  continues :  "  Two  closes  adjoin 
together,  the  one  being  by  prescription  bound  to  a  fence, 
the  owner  of  the  one  purchase,  the  other  dies,  having  issue 
two  daughters,  who  make  partition,  it  is  a  qutere  whether 
the  inclosure  be  revived;  yet  I  conceive  clearly  that  by 
unity  of  the  possession  the  indosure  is  destroyed,  for 
fencing  is  not  natural,  but  comes  by  industry  of  men,  and 
therefore  by  unity  it  shall  be  gone ;  and  so  briefiy  with 
this  diversity  he  concluded,  that  where  the  thing  hath  its 
"being  by  prescription  imity  will  extinguish  it ;  but  where 
the  thing  hath  its  being  ex  jure  naturcSy  it  shall  not  be 
extinguished.''    This  view  was  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  the  case  of  Wood  v.  Waud{b)y  where  it  is 
said  in  the  judgment:    "Mr.  Justice  Whitlock  also  in 
Sury  V.  Pigot,  and  Crew,  C.  J.,  and  Lee,  C.  J.,  in  Brown  v. 
Besty  treat  the  right  as  arising  ex  Jure  naturce  ;  and  conse- 
quently it  is  not  extinguished  as  an  easement  in  alieno  solo 
would  be  by  imity.     And  this  seems  to  us  the  correct 
opinion,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  the  point  on 
the  present  occasion."    It  has  in  many  of  the  earlier  cases 
been  said  that  an  easement  of  necessity  is  not  extinguished 
by  imity  of  ownership,  but  in  later  cases  the  principle  of 
the  law  has  been  placed  upon  the  right  footing  in  this 
respect — that  is  to  say,  that  easements  of  necessity,  Hke 
other  easements,  are  extinguished  by  unity  of  ownership, 
but  upon  severance  of  the  original  dominant  and  servient 
tenements  a  fresh  easement  of  necessity  is  created  if  the 
necessity  continues  {c), 

(A)  3Exch.  p.  775  ;  18L.  J.,  40  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  p.  298. 
Exch.  p.  312.     Mason  y.  The  (c)  Pheysey  v.    Vtcary,    16 

Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Rail-  M.&  W.^per  Parke,  B.,  p.  491. 

way  Company,  per   Cockbum,  Holmes  v.  Goring,  2  Bing.  76 ; 

C.  J.,  L.  E.,  G  Q.  B.  p.  588 ;  2  L.  J.,  C.  P.  134. 
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Chap.  V. 
Sect.  1. 


Extinction  of 
easements. 


By  Act  of 
Parliament. 


Extinction  by 
operation  of 
law. 

Completion 
of  the  pur- 
pose of  a 
grant. 


Extinction  of  easements  may  be  effected  in  variouB  ways, 
as  (I)  by  Act  of  Parliament,  (2)  by  operation  of  law,  and 
(3)  by  the  act  of  the  dominant  owner,  suoh  as  releaae,  actual 
or  presumed,  or  abandonment,  but  they  can  never  be  extin- 
guished or  abridged  by  the  act  of  the  servient  owner  (d), 

1.  Easements  may  be  extinguished  by  Act  of  Parliament 
either  by  the  express  terms  of  the  Act  or  by  implication ; 
so  they  inay  be  extinguished  upon  the  performance  of 
something  in  execution  of  the  purpose  of  an  Act :  thus, 
for  instance,  it  was  held  that  when  commissionersy  acting 
under  the  General  Inclosure  Act  (41  Geo.  III.  c.  109), 
made  an  allotment  of  waste  land  over  which  there  had 
been  a  private  right  of  way,  and  refrained  from  noticing 
the  way  or  setting  out  another  in  its  stead  in  their  award, 
the  right  of  way  was  extinguished  (f).  So,  also,  in  The 
Mayor  of  Tar  mouth  v.  Simmons  (/),  it  was  held  that 
where  an  Act  of  Parliament  authorized  the  construction 
of  a  pier  at  the  end  of  a  street,  at  a  place  where  the  public 
were  in  the  habit  of  passing  from  the  street  to  the  beach, 
and  the  pier  blocked  up  the  way,  the  public  right  of  way 
was  extinguished  though  the  Act  was  silent  on  the  subject. 

2.  An  easement  may  also  be  extinguished  by  operation 
of  law :  for  instance,  if  the  privilege  has  been  granted  for 
a  particular  purpose  and  the  purpose  is  accomplished. 
An  instance  of  extinction  of  an  easement  by  this  means 
is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Tfie  National  Guarofiteed 
Manure  Company  v.  Donald  [g)^  the  facts  of  which  case 
were  that  a  company  had  been  incorporated  by  Act  of 


{d)  Selby  v.  Nettle/old,  L. 
E.,  9  Ch.  Ap.  Ill  ;  43  L.  J., 
Ch.  359.  Hawkins  v.  Carbines^ 
27  L.  J.,  Exch.  44.  Home  v. 
Taylor,  Noy^s  Eep.  128. 

{e)  White  v.  Reeves,  2  Moo. 
23.  Turner  v.  Crush,  L.  R.,  3 
Exch.  D.  303  ;  47  L.  J.,  Exch. 


639  :  in  House  o/Lordty  L.  S., 
4  App.  Cas.  221  ;  48  L.  J., 
Exch.  481. 

(/)  L.  E.,  10  Ch.  D.  618  ; 
47  L.  J.,  Ch.  792. 

(y)  4  H.  &  N.  8  ;  28  L.  J., 
Exch.  185. 
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Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  oanal,  and  the      Ch^p.  V. 
canal  when  made  was,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act,  ^''   ' 

supplied  with  water  taken  hy  means  of  a  cut  from  a 
certain  dam  or  mill-race,   and  some  water-wheels    and 
sluices  were  erected  in  order  to   render  the  supply  of 
water  effectual  for  the  purpose  of  the  canal ;  subsequently 
a  grant  of  the  watercourse  was  made  to  the  company  by 
the  Corporation  of  Carlisle,  who  were  owners  of  the  land 
through  which  the  cut  was  made.     Some  time  afterwards 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  which  the  company 
was  re-constituted  as  a  railway  company  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  railway,  and  thereupon  they  demised  to 
the  plaintiffs  in  the   action  the  property  they  held   at 
Carlisle,  including  their  wheel-house,  together  with  the 
water  right  in  dispute  in  the  action,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Court  that  the  railway  company  had  no 
right  to  make  the  demise,  for  that  it  had  arisen  out  of 
the  canal  company,  which  had  a  right  to  the  watercourse 
for  the  purpose  of  their  canal ;  but  that  as  that  company 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  railway  company  had  no 
canal  for  which  to  take  the  water,  the  right  to  take  it  also 
ceased;  and  Pollock,  C.  B.,  added,  that  where  an  ease- 
ment is  granted  for  a  particular  purpose,  or  arises  out  of 
the  enjoyment  of  a  right  for  a  particulai'  purpose  which 
no  longer  exists,  so  that  the  easement  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  object  for  which  it  was  originally  granted,  there  is 
an  end  of  the  easement  whatever  its  nature  might  be. 

There  may  be  cases,  however,  in  which  the  termination  Suspension 
of  the  purpose  for  which  a  right  was  granted  only  operates  of  purpo8«*oT 
as  a  suspension  of  an  easement,  and  not  as  an  entire  and  grant, 
permanent  extinction.    That  is,  that  if  circumstances  should 
at  any  future  time  again  arise  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  easement  was  granted,  the  right  would  revive.    A  case 
in  which  this  principle  was  involved  arose  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  for  making  a  railway,  and  a  deed  to  carry 
out  an  arbitrator's  award.     The  railway  severed  the  land 

G,  N  N 
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^JJP*  y.     of  a  ceitain  owner,  and  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  the  land 
— —  taken  to  make  the  line  reserved  to  the  grantor  rights  of 


way  over  level  crossings  to  be  made  by  the  company  to 
connect  the  severed  portions  of  the  estate  which  were  **  to 
be  made  and  for  ever  maintained"  for  the  use  of  the 
grantor  and  his  successors.  After  a  time,  the  seyered 
portions  were  sold  to  different  persons,  and  the  need  for 
the  connection  by  the  level  crossings  ceased.  The  railway 
company  contended  that  the  easement  had  become  extin- 
guished, whether  claimed  under  the  deed  or  under  the 
general  provision  of  the  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act  (8  &  9  Vict.  c.  20),  s.  68 ;  while  the  purchaser  of  one 
of  the  portions  contended  that,  as  there  was  a  possibility 
that  the  severed  portions  might  at  some  future  time  become 
reunited  in  the  same  owner,  the  right  remained,  and  be 
was  entitled  to  use  the  crossings,  and  so  keep  the  right 
alive  by  disproving  abandonment.  Wright,  J.,  held  that 
though  the  right  was  gone  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
it  was  not  necessarily  permanently  extinguished,  and  that 
it  probably  would  revive  in  case  of  the  revival  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  communication  (A).  The  Court  of  Appeal, 
however,  decided  that  the  division  of  the  property  among 
various  owners  by  sale  operated  as  a  final  abandonment  of 
the  right,  and  that  it  was  completely  destroyed  (i). 

Extiziotionof  It  is  ou  this  principle  that  easements  of  necessity  are 
neoefl^on  extinguished  when  the  necessity  ceases.  It  has  been 
^™^^o5^o'  thought  sometimes  that  the  termination  of  the  necessity 
would  not  effect  the  extinction  of  the  easement  {/),  but 
that  opinion  has  not  been  supported.  The  question  was 
raised  and  determined  in  the  case  of  Holniea  v.  Goring  (k), 
in  which  it  was  held  that  though  a  way  of  necessity  may 

(A)  Midland  Railway  Com-  (1895)  ISlT 

pantf  V.  OribbUy  L.  R.,  (1896)  {j)  BuckhyY.  Coles,  5  Taunt 

2  Ch.    389;    64   L.   J.,    Ch.  311. 

641.  {k)  2  Bing.  76 ;  2  L.  J.,  C 

(t)  L.   R.,  Weekly  Notes  P.  134. 
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be  acquired  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  particular  land,     Chap.  Y/ 

yet  if  the  purchaser  subsequently  becomes  possessed  of ' 

other  ground  over  which  he  can  pass,  the  necessity,  and 
therefore  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  right  of  way, 
is  at  an  end,  and  the  right  itself  also  ceases ;  in  support  of 
this  decision  a  passage  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Serjt.  Williams 
to  the  case  of  Ponifret  v.  Rkvoft  was  cited  by  Best,  C.  J., 
where  it  is  said  that  a  way  of  necessity,  when  the  nature 
of  it  is  considered,  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  else  than  a 
way  by  grant ;  but,  added  the  judge,  a  grant  of  no  more 
than  the  circumstances  which  raise  the  implication  of 
necessity  require  should  pass. 

Easements  granted  for  a  term  will  in  like  manner  come  Qrants  for 
to  an  end  with  the  term,  whether  it  expires  by  effluxion  of  ^^ithttieterm. 
time  or  by  any  other  means,  as  surrender,  forfeiture,  or 
merger.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Beddington  y. 
Atlee  (/).  A  landowner  leased  a  plot  of  land  with  a  house 
on  it  to  H.  for  twenty-one  years,  and  subsequently  sold 
an  adjoining  plot  over  which  H.  had  a  right  to  light  to  A. 
Afterwards  he  sold  the  freehold  of  H.'s  plot  to  B.  B. 
enforced  a  condition  of  re-entry  in  H.'s  lease,  and  so  put 
an  end  to  the  term;  and  it  was  held  that  the  right  to  light 
did  not  survive  to  B.  even  for  the  twenty-one  years,  but 
came  to  an  end  with  the  term. 

Alteration  in  the  condition  or  character  of  a  dominant  Extinction  on 
tenement  will  frequently  cause  the  extinction  of  an  ease-  ^J^i^^t^ 
ment  by  operation  of  law,  and  questions  of  much  difficulty  tenement, 
have  arisen  as  to  the  result  of  alterations  of  dominant 
tenements.     It  is  obvious  that  in  many  cases  alterations 
may  be  of  a  trifling  nature,  and  of  a  character  which  will 
not  inflict  sensible  injury  on  the  servient  tenement  by  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  the  easement  or  otherwise ;  while, 

(/)  L.  R,  35  Ch.  D.  317;  56  L.  J.,  Ch.  655.  Lord 
Dynevor  v.  Tmnanty  L.  E.,  32  Ch.  D.  375;  55  L.  J.,  Ch. 
817. 

N  N  2 
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Chap.  V.     on  the  other  hand,  the  burden  may  be  seriously  enlarged, 
^^^-  ^'      and  the  user  of   the  right  totally  changed  from  that 


originally  contemplated  by  the  grantor  of  the  privilege. 
The  law  marks  this  difference,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  user  and  in  the  extent 
of  the  burden  may  generally  be  adopted  as  a  criterion 
whether  an  easement  has  been  extinguished  or  not. 

Alteration  Jt  j^ay  be  taken  to  be  a  general  rule  that  any  alteration 

material.  of  a  dominant  tenement,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  tene- 
ment or  the  mode  of  user  of  an  easement  is  substantially 
changed  in  character,  or  that  the  burden  on  the  servient 
tenement  is  materially  increased,  will  cause  the  extinction 
or  suspension  of  an  easement,  unless  the  easement  was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  tenement  ia 
whatever  purpose  it  should  be  applied,  or  in  whatever 
manner  the  easement  should  be  U8ed(w).  In  Allen  v. 
Gomtne  (n),  the  question  was  as  to  the  construction  of  a 
deed,  and  the  extent  of  a  right  of  way  thereby  granted. 
The  easement  granted  was  "  a  right  of  way  and  passage 
over  the  said  close  to  the  stable  and  loft  over  the  same, 
and  the  space  or  opening  under  the  said  loft  now  used  as 
a  woodhouse."  This  loft  and  woodhouse  had  been  I'emoved, 
and  a  cottage  had  been  built  on  their  site,  and  the  question 
was,  whether  the  right  of  way  was  lost,  or  whether  the 
right  remained  for  whatever  purpose  the  ground  was  used. 
It  was  held  that  the  words  "now  used  as  a  woodhouse" 
were  employed  merely  to  ascertain  the  locality  of  the 
dominant  tenement,  and  did  not  mean  that  the  way  could 
only  be  used  while  the  place  was  used  as  a  woodhouse;  but 
it  was  also  held  that  the  way  could  only  be  used  to  the 
spot  while  the  place  remained  in  the  same  predicament 
as  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  making  the  deed,  and  that  the 

(m)   United  Land  Company  son,  L.  H.,  5  Ch.  D.  133;  46 

V.     Great    Eastern    Railway,  L.  J.,  Ch.  459. 
Ji.E.,10Ch.Ap.586;44L.J.,  (w)  11A.&E.758;  9L.J., 

Ch.  685.     Newcomen  v.  Coul-  N.  S.,  Q.  B.  258, 
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dominant  owner  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  way  to  Chap.  V. 
make  a  deposit  of  any  articles,  or  use  the  spot  in  any  way 
he  pleased,  provided  it  continued  in  the  state  of  open 
ground.  But  the  Court  also  thought  the  dominant  owner 
could  only  use  the  way  for  purposes  which  were  compatible 
with  the  ground  being  open,  and  that  if  any  buildings 
were  erected  upon  it,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  considered  as 
open  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant.  It  was  also  remarked 
that  the  use  of  the  dominant  tenement  would  be  very 
different  while  it  remained  a  woodhouse,  from  the  time 
Avhen  a  cottage  was  erected;  that  when  a  cottage  was  built 
a  much  greater  number  of  persons — some  possibly  with 
horses  and  carts — would  come,  and  so  considerably  increase 
the  user  of  the  way,  and  perhaps  by  that  means  obstruct 
or  inconvenience  the  servient  owner  and  prevent  him 
having  the  same  enjoyment  of  the  ground  as  he  had  before. 
This  decision  was  not  altogether  approved  by  Parke,  B., 
for,  in  the  later  case  of  Henning  v.  Burnet^  he  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  was  too  strict,  as  it  was  said  the  way  could 
only  be  used  to  the  place  while  it  continued  in  the  same 
predicament  as  it  was  in  at  the  time  the  grant  was  made. 
No  doubt,  he  said,  if  a  right  of  way  be  granted  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  as  a  way  to  a  cottage,  and  the 
cottage  is  changed  into  a  tan-yard,  the  right  of  way  ceases; 
but  if  there  is  a  general  grant  of  all  ways  to  a  cottage,  the 
right  is  not  lost  by  reason  of  the  cottage  being  altered. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  decision  in  Allen  v.  Gomme 
might  be  supported  by  the  context,  because  it  was  a  reser- 
vation of  a  right  of  way  to  a  particular  space  only,  which 
was  then  used  as  a  woodhouse,  and  was  not  like  the  case 
of  a  general  grant  of  a  way  to  Greenacre,  which  would 
mean  for  whatever  purpose  the  field  was  used,  unless 
limited  by  the  context  (o).     So  also  Willes,  J.,  in  speaking 


(o)  Henning  v.  Burnet^  8  Company  v.  AW^n,  16  C.  B.  42. 
Exch.  187  ;  22  L.  J.,  Exch.79.  Boner  v.  Hill,  2  Bing.  N.  C. 
South  Metropolitan  Cemetery      339 ;  6  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  C.  P.  77. 
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Chap.  V.     of  a  right  of  way  to  a  field  which  had  been  acquired  by 


Sect.  1. 


prescription,  said :  **  I  quite  agree  also  with  the  argument 
that  the  right  of  way  can  only  be  used  for  the  field  in  its 
ordinary  use  as  a  field.  The  right  could  not  be  used  for  a 
manufactory  built  upon  the  field.  The  use  must  be  the 
reasonable  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  land  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  while  the  user  took  place  "  (p).  The  case 
of  Clarke  v.  The  Somersetshire  Drainage  Commissioners  (q) 
is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  principle.  The  ease- 
ment was  a  right  to  pollute  a  stream  by  pouring  in  the 
refuse  of  a  f ellmongery  and  the  washings  of  dyes  used  in  a 
coloured  rug  manuf«u5tory.  The  fellmongery  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  manufactory  of  leather  boards  substituted. 
The  pollution  was  less  than  that  caused  by  the  old  business, 
yet  it  was  held  that  the  user  was  so  different  that  the 
prescriptive  right  did  not  extend  to  the  new  trade,  and  the 
easement  was  lost.  The  case  of  JRex  v.  Tippett  (i)  may  be 
noticed  here,  as  it  bears  upon  the  point  under  considera- 
tion, although  it  relates  to  a  public  and  not  to  a  private 
right  of  way.  An  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed  to 
enable  persons  to  alter  the  course  of  a  tidal  river,  which 
was,  before  the  alteration,  navigable  only  when  the  tide 
was  high.  By  the  side  of  the  river  there  was  a  public 
towing-path  which  was  used,  in  fact,  only  at  high  tide; 
but  after  the  alteration  of  the  river,  when  it  became 
navigable  at  all  times,  the  towing-path  began  to  be  used 
at  all  times,  and  the  question  was,  whether  the  right  of 
way  was  not  altogether  lost,  as  the  burden  on  the  servient 
tenement  had  been  so  greatly  increased :  it  was  held,  that 
the  right  was  not  lost,  and  that  the  path  might  be  used  at 
all  times,  for  the  user  previously  to  the  alteration  was  not 
limited  by  the  ordinance  of  man  but  by  natural  causes,  and 
the  right  to  use  the  path  existed  continuously,  though  the 

{p)   Williams     v.     James^  vaiors  y.  Dixon j  Jj,  'R,f  I  Ch. 

L.  R.,  2  0.  P.  p.  582 ;  36  L.  J.,  I).  362 ;  45  L.  J.,  Ch.  353. 

C.  P.  p.  259.     The  WimhUdon  (q)  57  L.  J.,  M.  C.  96. 

and  Putney  Commons  Conser-  (r)  3  B.  &  Aid.  193. 
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"way  was,  in  fact,  only  used  at  certain  times  beoause  natu-     -Chap.  V. 
rally  impracticable  at  others.  ' 


If  an  alteration  in  a  dominant  tenement,  or  in  the  mode  Trifling 
of  using  an  easement,  is  not  of  such  a  nature  that  the  ^l^''^^^^"- 
cliaracter  of  the  tenement  is  substantially  changed,  or  that 
tlie  burden  on  the  servient  tenement  is  materially  increased, 
and  if  the  mode  of  user  is  practically  similar  to  what  it 
was  before  the  alteration,  an  easement  is  not  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  it.     Thus,  where  the  owner  of  a  house  had 
a  right  that  the  water  should  drip  from  the  eaves  of  his 
liouse  into  his  neighbour's  yard,  the  right  was  held  not 
to  be  lost  because  he  raised  the  height  of  his  house  so  that 
the  drops  had  a  greater  distance  to  fall,  for  the  effect  of 
that  alteration  was  not  prejudicial  to  the  servient  tene- 
ment («).     A.nd  where  an  owner  of  some  cattle-sheds  had 
a  right  to  have  water  flowing  through  a  pipe  to  the  sheds, 
it  was  held  that  he  had  not  lost  the  right  by  pulling  down 
the  sheds  and  building  cottages :  this,  however,  was  on  the 
ground  that  the  right  was  to  have  the  water  flovring  to 
the  premises  regardless  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
applied  when  it  got  there ;  but  the  decision  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  different  if  the  burden  on  the  ser- 
yient  tenement  had  been  shown  to  be  seriously  increased 
by  the  alteration  {().    So  also  a  prescriptive  right  to  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  a  stream  to  a  fulling-mill  was  held 
not  to  be  lost  by  the  mill  being  changed  to  a  grist-mill  (m). 
Likewise  the  owner  of  paper-mills,  who  had  a  prescriptive 
right  to  pollute  a  stream  by  pouring  refuse  matter  into  the 
water,  was  held  not  to  be  restricted  in  the  use  of  his  right 
to  the  making  of  paper  from  the  materials  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  use,  provided  he  did  not,  by  changing  the 

(«)   Thomas  v.    Thomas,    2  (/)   Waits  v.  Kelson,  L.  E., 

C,  M.  &  B.   34.     Harvey  v.  6  Ch.  Ap.  166 ;  40  L.  J.,  Ch. 

Walters,  L.  R,  8  0.  P.  162  ;  126. 

42  L.  J.,  C.  P.  105.     Barnes  (m)  LuttrelVs  cassy  4  Coke's 

V.  Loachf  L.  E.,  4  Q.  B.  D.  Eep.  86.     Saunders  v.  New- 

424 ;  48  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  756.  man,  1  B.  &  Aid.  258. 
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Chap.  V.     materials,  increase  the  injury  ordinarily  inflicted  on  other 
— riparian  proprietors  (r).     And,  again,  a  right  to  the  un- 
interrupted flow  of  a  stream  was  held  not  to  be  lost  honi 
the  circumstance  that  the  course  of  the  stream  had  been 
altered  to  a  trifling  extent  (tr). 

In  the  case  of  Harvey  v.  W alien  {x)  the  law  wassommed 
up  by  Grove,  J.,  in  the  following  terms :  "  It  appears  to 
us  that  to  hold  that  any,  even  the  slightest,  variation  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  easement  would  destroy  the  easement 
would  virtually  do  away  with  all  easements,  as  by  the 
effect'  of  natural  causes  some  change  must  take  place. 
Thus  water  percolating  or  flowing  would  produce  some 
wear  and  tear  and  alter  the  height  or  vridth  of  the  conduit ; 
so  would  weather,  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  &c.  In 
the  case  of  ancient  lights,  changes  in  the  transparency  of 
glass,  wear  and  tear  of  frames,  growth  of  shrubs,  &e., 
would  produce  effects  which  would  vary  the  character  of 
the  enjoyment.  In  the  user  of  a  footpath  the  footsteps 
would  never  be  on  the  same  line  or  confined  accurately  to 
the  same  width  of  road.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion here,  as  in  HalN.  Siri/t  {y)  and  other  cases,  is  whether 
there  has  been  a  substantial  variance  in  the  mode  of  or 
extent  of  user  or  enjoyment  of  the  easement  so  as  to  throw 
a  greater  burden  on  the  servient  tenement.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Richard  Kindersley,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  the  late  case  of  Heath  v.  Buck- 
nell  (s),  there  must  be  an  additional  or  different  servitude, 
and  the  change  must  be  material  either  in  the  nature  or 
in  the  quantum  of  the  servitude  imposed." 

Extinction  on       Easements  are  also  extinguished  by  operation  of  law  if 
seisin.  the  seisin  of  the  dominant  and  servient  tenements  becomes 

(t;)  BaxendaleY.M^ Murray,  {x)  L.  E.,  8  C.  P.  p.  166; 

L.  R.,  2  Ch.  Ap.  790.  42  L.  J.,  0.  P.  p.  107. 

{w)  Hall  V.  Stmft,  4  Bing.  (y)  4  Bing.  N.  C.  381. 

N.  0.  381;  7  L.  J.,  N.  S.,  (2)  L.R.,  8Eq.  1;  88  L.  J., 

0.  P.  209.  Ch.  872. 
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TLnited  in  one  and  the  same  person.     This  has  been  an     Chap.  V. 

est&blished  principle  of  the  English  law  from  very  early  1-1- 

times,  and  was  distinctly  recognised  in  the  case  of  8ury 
V.     Pigot{a)y  already  noticed,   in   which    the    difference 
between  easements  and  natural  rights  in  this  respect  was 
pointed  out.     The  true  reason  why  union  of  seisin  has 
tlie  effect  of   extinguishing  easements  is  very  apjparent 
on  consideration  of  the  nature  of  those  rights  and  their 
origin.     Easements  are,  by  their  nature,  rights  possessed 
lay  the  owner  of  one  piece  of  land  in  another  piece  of  land 
"belonging  to  a  different  person;    if,  therefore,  the  seisin 
of  the  two  pieces  is  united  in  one  owner,  the  right  must 
necessarily  cease  to  be  an  easement,  for  it  becomes  one 
of  the  rights  of  property  to  which  all  owners  of  land  are 
entitled.     The  right  is  not  merely  suspended  on  xmion  of 
seisin  so  as  to  revive  again  on  severance  of  the  properties, 
for  easements  have  their  origin  in  grant,  and  on  severance 
of    the    original    dominant   and   servient   tenements  the 
original  easements  cannot  revive  without  a  fresh  grant, 
and  then,  indeed,  the  rights  granted  are  not  the  original 
but  new  easements.     Whitlock,  C.  J.,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  in  Sury  v.  Pigot,  that  the  reason  for  extinction  of 
rights  of  way  by  unity  of  seisin  is  that  they  are  part  of 
the  profits  of  the  land,  and  he  couples  them  with  rights 
of  common  and  fishery ;  but  there  is  probably  some  mistake 
in  the  report:    the  true  reason   appears  in  the   case  of 
Bright  V.  Walker  (6),  where  the  Court  eaid  that  an  ease- 
ment could  not  be  acquired  by  prescription  if  unity  of 
possession  existed  during   any  part   of   the  prescriptive 
period,  "  for  then  the  claimant  would  not  have  enjoyed,  as 
of  right,  the  easement,  but  the  soil  itself":  that  is,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  right  of  walking  on  the  land  would  not 
be   the  exercise  of  an  easement  but  the  enjoyment  of 


(a)  Popham's  Rep.  166.     Buchhy  v.  Coles,  6  Taunt,  pp.  315, 
316.     Heigate  v.  Williams,  Noy^s  Rep.  119. 
{h)  1  C,  M;  &  R.  p.  219. 
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Chap.  V.     one  of  the  ordinary  rights  which  belong  to  every  owner  of 
land  as  incident  to  his  property  in  the  soil. 


Necessity  for        The  expression  "unity  of  ownership"  has  been  eom- 
seisin.  monly  employed  to  denote  that  species  of  union  which  will 

prevent  an  easement  being  acquired  by  prescription^  or 
wiU  extinguish  an  easement  after  it  has  been  gained ;  bat 
the  expression  is  not  accurate,  for  "ownership"  may  mean 
ownership  in  fee,  or  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  any 
other  period,  and  the  effect  of  the  unity  is  not  the  same  in 
all  those  eases.     The  expression  "  unity  of  possession  "  is 
also  used  sometimes  to  denote  the  same  thing,  and  this 
phrase  is  equally  inaccurate.    To  extinguish  an  easement 
by  this  means  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  unity  of 
seism,  for  unity  of  ownership  of  the  dominant  and  servient 
tenements  for  different  estates  merely  causes  suspension 
and  not  extinction  of  an  easement.     Thus,  where  the  one 
tenement  was  held  in  fee,  and  the  other  for  a  term  of 
five  hundred  years,  it  was  held  that  this  union  did  not 
extinguish  but  merely  suspended  the  easement  during  the 
unity  of  possession,  and  that  the  right  revived  on  sever- 
ance of  the  tenements  (e). 

f 

Seifiin  most  be      Union  of  seisin  even  will  not  in  every  ease  cause  extinc- 
fee  Smple."^    *^^^  ®^  easements.    It  was  said  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 

Chamber,  in  the  case  of  James  v.  Fiant  (d),  "We  all  agree 
that  where  there  is  a  unity  of  seisin  of  the  land  and  of  the 
way  over  the  land  in  one  and  the  same  person,  the  right 
of  way  is  either  extinguished  or  suspended  according  to 
the  duration  of  the  respective  estates  in  the  land  and  the 
way  " ;  and  from  that  case  it  appears  that  unity  of  seisin 
will  not  extinguish,  but  will  merely  suspend,  an  easement, 
if  the  estates  in  the  respective  tenements  are  not  estates  in 
fee  simple.    The  facts  of  that  case  were  that  the  dominant 

(c)  Thomas  v.  Thomas,  2  C,      2  Joh.  &  H.  555. 
M.  &  E.  34.     Simper  v.  Foley,  (d)  4  A.  &  K  p.  761. 
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toxxement  was  vested  in  two  sisters  as  coparceners  in  fee,     Chap.  V. 

claiming  by  descent  from  their  father,  and    that    the        ^  ' 

servient  estate  came  to  them  from  their  mother  under 

her    marriage  settlement  as  tenants  in  common  in  tail 

general,  and  the  Court;  said  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 

"bixt  that  any  right  of  way  which  before  the  unity  of  seisin 

belonged  to  the  dominant  tenement  over  the   servient 

tertement,  became  suspended  in  law  from  the   moment 

T^lien  such  unity  of  seisin  commenced;    and  that  such 

suspension  of  the  right  would  continue  until  the  unity 

of  seisin  should  cease  by  the  determination  of  the  estate 

tfidl ;  but  the  Court  did  not  say  that  such  a  unity  of  seisin 

i^ould  cause  the  permanent  extinction  of  the  easement. 

On  the  same  principle,  it  is  presumed  that  an  easement 

'would  not  be  destroyed  if  one  tenement  were  held  in  fee 

and  the  other  merely  for  life. 

Unity  of  seisin  for  estates  in  fee  will  in  every  case  Unity  of  pos- 
cause  easements  to  be  extinguished,  and  it  matters  uot  enjoyment 
that  there  has  been  no  unity  of  possession  and  enjoyment,  ^^^  necessary. 
as,  for  instance,  that  one  tenement  has  been  in  possession 
of  a  tenant  during  the  whole  period  of  unity,  for,  not- 
withstanding that,  extinction  will  be  effected  (e). 

3.  The  third  mode  by  which  easements  may  be  extin-  Extinction  by 
guislied  is  the  act  of  the  owner,  as  a  release-that  is,  by  a  '^^,  °*  «"« 
re-grant  of  the  right  by  the  dominant  to  the  servient  Bdeaeeand 
owner.     A  release  may  be  either  actual  or  implied,  but  »^»ndo^ni€nt. 
if  actual,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  deed.     It  is  not  a 
common  thing  to  hear  of  an  implied  release  of  an  ease- 
ment, but  the  expression  "  abandonment "  of  an  easement 
is  frequently  met  with,  whereas  these  expressions  appear 
to  be  synonymous,  for,  in  truth,   abandooment  of  an 
easement  extinguishes  the  right  only  when  a  release  can 
be  implied  from  cessation  of  user  and  the  surrounding 

(e)  Buckhy  v.  Coles,  5  Taunt,  pp.  315,  316. 
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Chap.  V.     circumstances.     Thus,   Mr.  Justice  Willes   paid :    "  I  do 
'       not  think  that  this  Court  means  to  lay  it  down  that  there 
can  be  an  abandonment  of  a  prescriptive  easement  like 
this  without  a  deed  or  evidence  from  which  the  jxuj  can 
presume  a  release  of  it "  (/) ;  and  again,  in  the  case  of 
Begina  v.    Chorley{g)^  the   Court    said:    "The   learned 
judge  appears  to  have  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  as 
twenty  years'  user,  in  the  absence  of  an  esprees  grant, 
would  have  been  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  right, 
so  twenty  years'  cesser  of  the  use,  in  the  absence  of  any 
express  release,  was  necessary  for  its  loss.     But  we  appre- 
hend that  as  an  express  release  of  the  easement  would 
destroy  it  at  any  moment,  so  the  cesser  of  use,  coupled 
with  any  act  clearly  indicative  of  an  intention  to  abandon 
the  right,  would  have  the  same  effect  without  any  reference 
to  time."     From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  only  way  in 
which  an  easement  can  be  extinguished  by  the  act  of  the 
parties  interested  is  by  release,  actual  or  presumed  ;  that 
abandonment  will  not  have  that  effect  unless  a  release  can 
be  implied  from  non-user  and  the  surrounding  circum- 
stanoes ;    and  that  when  an  easement  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  lost  by  abandonment,  it  is  intended  that  the 
circumstances  are  such  that  a  release  is  to  be  presumed. 


Evidence  of  Non-user  is  generally  the  principal  evidence  of  aban- 

donment of  an  easement,  but  non-user  is  not  by  itself 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  right  is  abandoned,  for  it 
may  be  explained  by,  and  must  be  considered  with,  the 
surrounding  circumstances ;  it  must,  moreover,  always  be 
a  question  as  to  the  intention  with  which  the  user  was 
given  up.  Thus,  the  fact  that  a  bidlding  with  ancient 
lights  is  pulled  down  does  not  destroy  the  right  to  light 
if  it  be  the  evident  intention  of  the  owner  to  build  new 


(/)  Lorell    V.     Smith,     3      339 ;  5  L.  J.,  N.  8.,   C.  F. 
C.  B.,  N.  S.  p.  127.    See  also      77. 
Bower  v.  HiU,  2  Bing.  N.  C.  (^)  12  Q.  B.  p.  518. 
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premises  preserving  the  ancient  lights  (A).    Non-user  may     Chap.  V. 

l>e   explained  by  showing  that  the  owner  of  an  easement  ' 

had.  for  the  time  no  oooasion  to  use  it,  he  having  other 

and  more  oonvenient  means  of  enjoying  his  land  than  by 

its  use  (i).    On  this  ground  it  was  held  that  a  right  of 

ivay  along  a  stream  was  not  lost  by  the  owner  of  the 

rig^ht  allowing  a  part  of  the  stream  to  become  filled  with 

mud,  even  though  it  remained  impassable  for  sixteen 

years,  for  the  mud  might  be  removed  if  the  way  had  been 

required  (j).    So  also  it  was  held  that  non-user  till  the 

year  1810  of  a  right  of  access  to  mines  reserved  in  a  grant 

of  land  dated  1704,  was  not  by  itself  sufficient  ground 

presuming  that  the  right  had  been  released.    Adverse 

possession,  coupled  with  such  non-user,  might  have  raised 

a  presumption  of  release  (A). 

If  non-user  be  accompanied  by  circumstances  which  Release,  when 

iTi_  •    A      J.'  p        i.  •       AT,  p         preflumed  on 

clearly  show  an  intention  oi  not  resuming  the  user  oi  an  oeasatlon  of 
easement,  a  presumption  of  a  release  will  generally  be  ^■^'• 
implied,  and  the  easement  will  be  lost ;  but  as  the  inten- 
tion  of  not  resuming  the  user  has  to  be  shown  from  the 
surrounding  circmnstances,  and  from  the  acts  of  the  party 
presumed  to  have  released  his  right,  it  is  frequenUy  a 
question  of  some  nicety  whether  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  the  presumption  can  be  made.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, not  to  be  so  much  the  actual  intention  of  the  owner 
of  the  easement  that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
the  effect  which  his  acts  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances produce  upon  the  mind  of  other  and  reasonable 

(h)  EccUsiastxcal    Commis-  ling  v.  Clue,  4  F.  &  F.  329. 

stoners  v.  Kino,  L.  K.,  14  Ch.  Cook  v.  Mat/or  ofBath^  L.  H., 

D.  213 ;  49  L.  J.,  Ch.  529.  6  Eq.  177. 

(i)   WardY,  JTarrf,  7  Exch.  0)  Bower  Y.Hill,  1  Bing. 

838;    21    L.   J.,   Exch.   334.  N.  0.  549.     HaleY.  Oldroyd^ 

CrostUy  Sf  Sons  {Limited)  y.  14  M.  &  W.   789;  15  L.  J., 

Lightowler,  L.  E.,  3  Eq.  279  ;  Exch.  4. 

2   Ch.   Ap.   478.      Mason  v.  {k)  Seaman  v.  Vawdrey,  16 

Hill,  5  B.  &  Ad.  p.  IG.     Dor-  Yes.  390, 
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Chap.  y.     people,  for  in  many  cases  an  owner  of  an  easement  at  the 

^'  time  he  ceases  to  use  it  has  no  particular  intention  on 

the  subject  of  abandoning  his  right;  it  may  be  that  the 
easement  is  not  at  the  time  required,  and  he  does  not  for 
a  moment  consider  whether  lie  will  at  anj  future  time 
desire  to   resume  its  use  or  not,  but  ceases   to  use  it 
simply  because  he  does  not  want  it  at  the  moment ;  his 
acts  may  nevertheless  induce  other   persons,   including 
the  servient  owner,  to  suppose  that  he  means  to  abandon 
his  easement  entirely,  and  never  to  resume  its  use,  and 
they  may  act  on  that  supposition  to  their  prejudice  if 
he  is  allowed  subsequently  to  say  he  never  meant  to 
abandon  his  right  and  to  claim  it  again.     His  non-nser 
imder  the  surrounding  circumstances  may,  in  such  case, 
operate  as  a  kind  of  estoppel  against  him,  and  prevent 
him  saying  that  he  has  not  abandoned  his   easement. 
In  the  case  of  Moore  v.  Raicson  (/),  the  facts  were,  that 
the  plaintiff's  predecessors  had  been  owners  of  a  building 
formerly  used  as  a  weaver's  shop,  in  which  were  ancient 
lights,  and  that  about  seventeen  years  before  the  action 
this  building  was  pulled  down  and  in  its  stead  a  stable 
was  erected,  having  a  blank  wall  on  the  spot  where  the 
ancient  lights  had  been.     About  three  years  before  the 
action,  and  while  the  plaintiff's  stable  remained  as  it  had 
been  built,  the  defendant  erected  a  building  next  to  the 
blank  wall,  and  the  plaintiff  thereupon  opened  a  window 
in  the  blank  wall  in  the  same  place  where  there  had 
formerly  been  a  window  in  the  old  shop,  and  the  action 
was  brought  for  obstruction  of  that  window.    It  was  con- 
tended that  the  non-user  was  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  presumption  of  a  release  of  the  right  to  have  the 

(0  3  B.  &  C.  332 ;  3  L.  J.,  Erskine,  L.  C,  12  Ves.  p.  26o. 

K.  B.  32.     Drewitt  v.  Shear d,  In  this  case  the  Lord  Chan- 

7  C.  &  P.  465.     Lawrence  Y.  cellor  commented  on  the  effect 

Obee,  3  Camp.  514.     Cook  v.  of  long  continued   non-user 

Mayor  of  Bath,  L.  B.,  6  Eq.  as  evidence  against  a  public 

177.     Hillary  Y.    Waller,  per  right  of  way. 
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light  uninterrupted;  but  it  was  held  that  the  easement     Chap.  V. 


Sect.  1. 


lost,  and  Abbott,  0.  J.,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  . 
tliat  if  a  person  entitled  to  ancient  lights  pulls  down  his 
hoixse  and  erects  a  blank  wall  in  the  place  of  a  wall  in 
Tirliich  there  had  been  windows,  and  suffers  that  blank 
"wall  to  remain  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  it  lies 
ixpon  him  at  least  to  show  that  at  the  time  when  he  so 
erected  the  blank  wall,  and  thus  apparently  abandoned 
the  windows  which  gave  light  and  air  to  his  house,  that 
'WELS  not  a  perpetual  but  a  temporary  abandonment  of  the 
enjoyment,  and  that  he  intended  to  resume  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  advantages  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
tiine.     He  thought  the  burden  of  showing  that  laid  on 
the  party  who  had  discontinued  the  use  of   the  light; 
and,  he   added,  that  by  building  the  blank  wall,  the 
plaintiff  might  have  induced  another  person  to  become 
the  purchaser  of    the    adjoining    ground   for   building 
purposes,  and  it  would  be  most  unjust  that  he  should 
afterwards   prevent   such  a  person   from  carrying  those 
purposes  into  effect. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  no  other  circum-  OaMsin 
stance  than  non-user  for  a  particular  time  to  determine  ^r**ig^e" 
the   question  of  abandonment.     In  such  an  event  the  only  ev^enco 
duration  of  the  non-user  is  the  principal   guide   upon  meat, 
which  reliance  must  be  placed,  but   this  must  be  con- 
sidered not  by  itself  but  in  conjunction  with  the  nature 
of  the  easement  in  dispute,  for  non-user  of  one  description 
of  easement  for  a  length  of  time  may  lead  to  a  very 
dissimilar  conclusion  from  non-user  of  an  easement  of  a 
different  character :  thus,  non-user  of  a  right  of  way  for 
twenty  years  may  raise  a  fair  presumption  that  the  right 
has  been  abandoned,  whereas  a  case  was  noticed  above  in 
which  it  was  held,  that  non-user  for  one  hundred  and  six 
years  did  not  lead  to  the  same  presumption  (m). 

(m)  Seaman  v.  Vatcdrey,  16  Ves.  390. 
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Cliap.  y.         It  has  been  thought  sometimes  that  as  a  grant  of  an 
^  *   •       easement  cannot  be  presumed  unless  user  has  been  con- 


Abandonment  tinned  uninterruptedly  for  twenty  years  at  least,  eo  also 

presumed  .  . 

after  non-user  that  nothing  short  of  twenty  years'  non-user  can  raise  a 
twe^yeMB.   Presumption  of  a  release  of  an  easement  («),  but  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  correct  notion,  for  Lord  Denman, 
C.  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Coiirt  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  the  case  of  Rcgina  v.  Clwrleyip)^  said:  "The 
learned  judge  appears  to  have  proceeded  on  the  ground 
that  as  twenty  years'  user  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
grant  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  right,    so  twenty  years'  cesser   of   the  use   in  the 
absence  of  any  express  release  was  necessary  for  its  loss. 
But  we  apprehend  that  as  an  express  release   of   the 
easement  would  destroy  it  any  moment,  so  the   cesser 
of  use,  coupled  with  any  act  clearly  indicative   of  an 
intention  to  abandon  the   right,  would  have  the   same 
effect  without  any  reference  to  time.  ...     It  is  not 
so  much  the  duration  of  the  cesser  as  the  nature  of  the 
act  done  by  the  grantee  of  the  easement  or  of  the  adverse 
act  acquiesced   in  by  him,  and  the   intention  in    him 
which  either  the  one  or  the  other  indicates,  which  are 
material  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury.     The  period 
of  time  is  only  material  as  one  element  from  which  the 
grantee's   intention   to   retain  or  abandon  his  easement 
may  be  inferred  against  him ;  and  what  period  may  be 
sufficient  in  any  particular  case  must  depend  on  all  the 
accompanying  circumstances."     If  there  are  no  circum- 
stances to  aid  the  presumption  of  a  release  or  the  reverse, 
probably  no  presumption  of  a  release  ought  to  be  made 
imtil  non-user  has  continued  for  twenty  years;    but,  as 
it  was  said  above,  there   are  many  cases  in  which  this 
would  not   even  be  sufficient,  for  the   duration  of  the 
non-user  must  always  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 

(n)  Drewitt  v.  Sheard,  7  C.  &  P.  465. 
(o)  12  Q.  B.  p.  519. 
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the  nature  of  the  easement  about  which  the  question  is     Oliap.  Y. 
raised.  ^^'^' 


Release  or  abandonment  of  an  easement  can  of  course  Release,  or 
only  occur  after  the  easement  has  been  legally  acquired —  only  after 
tliat  is,  after  it  has  actually  become  an  easement;  and  acquiaitioii. 
it   will    be    remembered    that    an    easement   cannot  be 
acquired — ^that  is,  it  cannot  actually  become  an  easement 
— under  the  Prescription  Act,  unless  there  has  been  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years, 
and    that    enjoyment    has   immediately  preceded    some 
action  or  suit  {p).    Until  that  action  or  suit  has  been  com- 
menced, therefore,  no  question  of  abandonment  or  release 
can  arise,  even  though  the  enjoyment  may  have  continued 
uninterruptedly  for  a  hundred  years  prior  to  a  period 
of  non-user  or  some  act  indicative  of  an  intention  to 
abandon.     When,  therefore,  an  easement  is  claimed  under 
the  Prescription  Act  the  only  question  that  can  be  raised  is 
whether  the  easement  has  been  acquired,  and  to  disprove 
such  acquisition  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  non-user  for 
twenty  or  any  greater  number  of  years,  nor  the  intention 
of  the  ^u/7^-dominant  owner  when  he  ceased  to  use  the 
easement,  as  it  is  in   cases  where  the  question  relates 
to  a  release  or  abandonment ;  it  is  merely  requisite  to 
show  that  there  has  been  non-user  during  the  last  year 
before  the  action,  or,  indeed,  some  other  year  within  the 
prescriptive  period,  irrespectively  of  the  intention  with 
which  the  user  was  given  up,  for  that  is  sufEcient  to 
prevent  an  easement  being  acquired.     If,  however,  the 
easement  is  claimed  by  express  grant  or  by  prescription 
at  common  law,  no  action  is  required  to  perfect  the  title, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  user  in  every  year  in  order 
to  secure  the  right.     The  question  of  abandonment,  there- 
fore, can  in  no  way  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  no  action 
has  ever  been  brought,  and  non-user  for  a  considerable 
period  becomes,  not  conclusive  against  the  fact  of  the 

(/>)  Prescription  Act,  sect.  4. 

O.  0  0 
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Chap.  V. 
Sect.  1. 


Temporary 
oessation  of 
user  may  be 
explained. 


prior  exifitenoe  of  the  easement,  but  merely  evidence  to 
be  considered  with  other  circumstances  of  an  intention  to 
abandon.  There  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  confose  Imb 
by  abandonment  evidenced  by  non-user  with  failure  to 
acquire  an  easement  by  reason  of  breach  of  contiiiaity  of 
enjoyment. 

As  cessation  of  user  must  always  be  considered  in 
connection  with  surrounding  circumstances  to   ascertain 
whether  a  release  of  an  easement  may  be  presiuned,  so 
surrounding  circumstances  may  be  given  in  evidence  to 
explain  away  the  effect  of  long-continued  non-user,  and 
to  show  that  the  easement  has  not  been  permanently 
abandoned.     Thus  it  may  be  shown  that  the  cessation  of 
user  occurred  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  whereby 
the  dominant  owner  consented  to  give  up  his  right  tem- 
porarily, as  in  the  case  of  Davis  t.  Morgan  {q).     In  that 
case  a  mill-owner  had   granted  to   another  mill-owner 
higher  up  a  stream  the  use  of  all  the  water  of  the  stream 
for  a  term  of  ninety-nine  years  for  a  certain  premium; 
at  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  grantor  became  entitled 
to  have  the  stream  restored  to  its  former  condition,  yet, 
although  the  grantor's  mill  had  been  then  long  since  pulled 
down,  it  having  become  useless  from  want  of  the  water,  it 
was  considered  that  the  right  was  not  lost  by  abandon- 
ment, and  that  he  was  still  entitled  to  rent  for  the  use  of 
the  water  by  the  grantee  after  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
So,  also,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  cessation  of  user 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  substitution  of 
another  and  a  different  mode  of  enjoyment  of  the  ease- 
ment for  the  sake  of  convenience,  on  proof  of  which  the 
presumption  of  a  release  will  be  rebutted.     Thus,  where 
the  owner  of  an  old  pond,  which  was  supplied  with  water 
from  a  well,  diverted  the  water  to  three  new  ponds  which 
he  made,  and  suffered  the  old  pond  to  become  filled  with 


(y)  4  B.  &  0.  8.     Lot  ell  v.  Smith,  3  C.  B.,  N.  8.  120. 
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mud  and  useless,  it  was  held  that  as  the  use  of  the  old     Chap.  Y. 
pond  was  discontinued  only  because  the  owner  obtained  *   ' 

the  same,  or  a  greater,  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  three 
new  ponds,  his  easement  for  the  old  pond  was  not  lost  by 
abandonment  (r). 

A  dominant  owner  always  has  the  power  to  abandon  Bight  of 
nis  easement  if  he  pleases.     It  may  seem  that  this  is  so  owners  to 
self-evident  a  fact  that  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  it;  but  ^^a^^on 

'       .     easements. 

it  has  been  contended  that  if  the  user  of  an  easement  is 
beneficial  to  the  servient  owner  as  well  as  to  the  dominant 
owner,  the  former  can  acquire  a  sort  of  counter-easement 
that  the  dominant  owner  shall  not  give  up  the  user,  so 
that  the  servient  owner  may  not  lose  the  advantage  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  enjoy.  This  point  arose  in  the 
case  of  Mason  v.  The  Shrewshury  and  Hereford  Raihcai/ 
Company  {s).  The  defendants  or  their  predecessors  had 
diverted  a  stream  to  a  canal  under  the  power  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  This  diversion  continued  for  many  years ; 
and,  during  that  time,  the  old  bed  of  the  stream  became 
partly  filled  up,  so  that  on  the  defendants  doing  away 
with  the  canal  and  restoring  the  stream  to  its  old  course 
the  plaintifiF's  land  was  flooded.  Oockbum,  C.  J.,  held 
that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  for  that  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  an  easement  that  it  exists  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dominant  tenement  alone,  and  being  in  its  very 
nature  a  right  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant 
owner,  its  exercise  by  him  cannot  operate  to  create  a  new 
right  for  the  benefit  of  a  servient  owner ;  and,  like  any 
other  right,  its  exercise  may  be  discontinued  if  it  becomes 
onerous  or  ceases  to  be  beneficial  to  the  party  entitled 
to  it. 

(r)  Hale  v.  Oldroyd,  14  M.  Willes,    282.      Saunders    v. 

&  W.  789 ;  15  L.  J.,  Exch.  4.  Newman,  1  B.  &  Aid.  258. 

Lovell  V.  Smith,  3  C.  B.,  N.  S.  (*)  L.  R.,  6  Q.  B.  578 ;  40 

120.     Reignolde  v.   Edwards,  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  293. 
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Chap.  V.         A  few  remarks  are  demanded  in  tluB  chapter  relatiye  to 
*   *      revooation  of  licences. 


Licences. 


Revocable 
and  irrevoo- 
able  licences. 


In  the  early  part  of  this  work  the  distinction  was  ex- 
plained between  an  easement  and  a  licence  in  the  nature 
of  an  easement,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  mere  per- 
mission to  do  an  act,  which  would  without  permission 
constitute  a  trespass,  is  a  licence.  It  has  been  unnecessary 
to  make  frequent  reference  to  the  subject  of  licences,  for 
there  is  little  to  be  said  about  them ;  but  this  work  would 
be  incomplete  were  it  not  shown  in  this  place  how  licences 
may  be  revoked,  and  also  in  what  cases  they  ha?e  been 
held  to  be  irrevocable. 

As  a  general  rule,  licences  are  revocable  at  the  will  of 
the  grantor,  for  no  interest  in  land  is  conferred  on  the 
grantee  by  the  grant  of  a  licence  (t).  The  whole  effect  of 
a  licence  is  to  render  an  act  justifiable  which  without  that 
licence  would  have  been  actionable ;  and  if  the  licence  is 
revoked,  the  effect  of  a  revocation  is  merely  to  remove 
the  permission  or  justification,  so  that  the  act  again 
becomes  unlawful.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  law  has  determined  that  licences  shall  not  be  revoked, 
either  on  account  of  the  injustice  which  would  be  done 
to  the  grantee,  or  on  account  of  the  circumstances  ac- 
companying the  grant  of  the  licence.  This  has  been 
explained  in  the  case  of  Wood  v.  L€adhitt€r{u)y  a  c&se 
in  which  the  subject  of  licences  received  much  considera- 
tion. The  Court  there  said:  '^  A  mere  licence  is  revocable, 
but  that  which  is  called  a  licence  is  often  something  more 
than  a  licence :  it  often  comprises,  or  is  connected  with,  a 
grant,  and  then  the  party  who  has  given  it  cannot  in 


{t)  Though  this  is  so,  it 
has  been  said  that  reasonable 
notice  of  revocation  should  be 
given,  especially  if  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  licensee  to  do 
something,  as  to  remove  goods 
or  alter  the  direction  of  pipes 


or  bell- wires  on  revocation  of 
theHcence.  Mellory.  Watkifu^ 
L.  E.,  9  Q.  B.  400.  WiUtm 
V.  Tavener,  L.  R.,  (1901)  1 
Ch.  678. 

(m)  13M.  &W.p.844;  14 
L.  J.,  £xch.  p.  164. 
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^neral  revoke  it  so  as  to  defeat  his  grant  to  which  it     Chap.  Y. 
^was  incident.     It  may  further  be  observed,  that  a  licence 
imder  seal  (provided  it  be  a  mere  licence)  is  as  revocable 
as  a  licence  bj  parol ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  licence  by 
parol,  coupled  with  a  grant,  is  as  irrevocable  as  a  licence 
by  a  deed,  provided  only  that  the  grant  is  of  a  nature  capable 
of  l)eing  made  by  parol.     But  where  there  is  a  licence  by 
pcurol,  coupled  vnth  a  parol  grant,  or  pretended  grant, 
of  Bomething  which  is  incapable  of  being  granted  other- 
wise than  by  deed,  there  the  licence  is  a  mere  licence : 
it  is  not  an  incident  to  a  valid  grant,  and  it  is  therefore 
revocable."     A  deed  which  granted  a  liberty,  licence, 
power,  and  authority  to  dig  for  tin,  and  to  dispose  of  the 
tin  obtained,  on  certain  terms  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years,  was  described  by  Abbott,  C.  J.,  as  granting  a 
licence  only  to  take  the  ore  which  should  be  found,  and 
not  conferring  any  estate  or  interest  in  the  rest  of  the 
soil;  but  the  licence  was  also  said  to  be  irrevocable  on 
account  of  its  carrying  an  interest  in  the  ore  (t?).     On  a 
similar  principle,  if  a  person  sells  goods  on  his  land  and 
gives  permission  to  the  purchaser  to  leave  them  there 
for  a  time,  and  then  to  come  on  to  the  land  to  take  them 
away,  he  cannot,  when  the  time  comes,  revoke  the  licence 
and  so  prevent  the  purchaser  getting  the  goods  (tr).     In 
another  case  the  grantee  of  a  right  of  way  from  his  coal- 
pit, who  had  constructed  a  waggon-way,  agreed  that  another 
coal-owner  should  also  use  the  waggon- way ;  the  latter 
acquired  a  licence  only  to  use  the  way  as  the  former  had 
a  right  merely  to  carry  his  own  coals  ;  but,  subsequently, 
the  owner  of  the  soil  granted  by  deed  to  the  second 
coal-owner  a  right  of  way  over  the  same  road  and  waggon- 
way  where  he  previously  had  a  mere  licence  to  pass,  and 
afterwards  the  owner  of  the  soil  became  owner  of  the 
first  grantee's  coal-pit,  and  so  of  his  waggon-way,  and  it 

(v)  Doed.  HanleyY.  Wood,         {w)  Woody,  Manky,  11  A. 
2  B.  &  Aid.  p.  788.  &  E.  34. 
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was  decided  that  though,  as  between  the  two  gnmteee, 
the  second  coal-owner  had  merely  a  licence  to  vm  the 
waggon-way,  yet  that  the  grantor,  who  had  become  asagnee 
of  his  grantee,  could  not  revoke  the  licence  to  use 
the  waggon-way,  for  by  so  doing  he  would  defeat  his 
own  grant  (^).  In  Wood  v.  Lakeij/)  a  petrol  agreement 
that  the  plaintifi  should  have  liberty  to  place  coals  on 
the  defendant's  land  for  a  fixed  term,  which  he  did 
for  a  part  of  the  term,  was  held  to  confer  an  irrevocable 
licence. 


Execution  of       A  licence  is  also  irrevocable  if  the  licensee,  acting  upon 

ft  THrOFK  o£  ft  o      * 

pennanent  the  permission  granted,  has  executed  a  work  of  a  perma- 
^^^f^^^  nent  character,  and  has  incurred  expense  in  its  execution. 
This  rule  of  law  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  injustiee 
which  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  licensee  if,  after  he 
had  laid  out  money  and  had  executed  a  permanent  work, 
the  licensor  were  permitted  to  revoke  his  licence  and 
make  him  destroy  his  work,  and  so  lose  the  money 
expended,  or  if  he  were  allowed  to  treat  him  as  a  wrong- 
doer and  recover  damages  for  the  very  act  for  which  he 
gave  permission.  Thus,  in  Winter  v.  Brocktcell  (z),  the 
action  was  brought  for  enclosing  an  area  through  which 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  receive  light  and  air,  and  it 
appeared  in  evidence  that  the  area  belonged  to  the  defen- 
dant, and  that  he  erected  the  enclosure  with  the  express 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  plaintiff ;  it  was  held  that 
after  that  consent  to  the  erection,  the  plaintiff  oould  not 


{x)  Neumtarsh  v.  Brandling^ 
3  Swan.  99. 

(y)  Sayer,  3. 

(z)  8  £ast,  308.  LiggtM 
V.  Ingey  7  Bing.  682 ;  9  L.  J., 
0.  P.  202.  WallU  V.  Bar- 
rUon,  4  M.  &  W.  538 ;  8  L.  J., 
N.  S.,  Exch.  44.  RochdaU 
Canal  Company  v.  Kifig^  2 
Sim.,  N.  S.  78 ;  20  L.  J.,  Ch. 


675 ;  16  Beav.  630 ;  22  L.  J., 
Ch.  604.  Duke  of  Devonshire 
V.  Elgin,  14  Beav.  530;  20 
L.  J.,  Gh.  495.  Laird  v. 
Birkenhead  Railway  Company ^ 
Joh.  500;  29  L.  J.,  Ch.  218. 
Hervey  v.  Smith,  22  Beav.  299. 
Bankart  v.  Tenant,  L.  R.,  10 
Bq.  1 41 .  Mold  v.  Wheaterofl, 
27Beav.  510;  29 L.  J.,  Ch.  11. 
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xnamtain  the  action.     Lord  Ellenborough,  C.  J.,  said  that     Chap.  Y. 

the  point  was  new  to  him  when  it  ooourred  at  the  trial, 

tut  he  then  thought  it  very  unreasonable  that,  after  a 

party  had  been  led  to  inciu*  expense  in  consequence  of 

haying  obtained  a  licence  from  another  to  do  an  act, 

and  the  licence  had  been  acted  upon,  the  other  should  be 

permitted  to  recall  his  licence  and  treat  the  first  as  a 

trespasser  for  having  done  that  very  act.     He  also  said  that 

lie  had  afterwards  looked  into  books  upon  the  point,  and 

found  himseU  justified  by  the  case  of  Web  v.  Paternoster 

(Palmer's  Rep.  p.  71),  where  Haughton,  J.,  lays  down  the 

rule  that  a  licence  executed  is  not  countermandable,  but 

only  when  it  is  executory. 

Unless  a  licence  is  irrevocable  from  the  peculiar  circum-  Revocation  by 

_.  •  xi  '1  r  !_  J      i.  x*        "L     xi-     adverse  set  of 

stances  of  the  case,  it  may  be  revoked  at  any  tmie  by  the  the  grantor. 
grantor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  revocation  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  he  should  expressly  countermand  his  licence, 
but  it  must  be  taken  to  be  revoked  if  he  does  any  act  by 
which  a  determination  to  put  an  end  to  it  is  shown,  or  if 
he  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  continue  the  permission. 
Thus,  the  act  of  locking  a  gate  across  a  way  may  operate 
as  a  revocation  of  a  licence  to  use  the  way  (a) ;  and  if  an 
owner  of  land  grants  another  person  licence  to  put  hay  on 
his  groxmd,  the  licence  must  be  considered  revoked  if  the 
owner  lets  or  sells  the  land  to  a  third  person  (b).  In 
the  case  of  TTallis  v.  Harrison  (c).  Park,  B.,  said,  that  if 
the  owner  of  land  grants  to  another  a  licence  to  go  over 
or  do  any  act  upon  his  close,  and  then  conveys  away  the 
close,  there  is  an  end  to  that  licence ;  for  the  licence  is  an 
authority  only  with  respect  to  the  soil  of  the  grantor,  and 
if  the  close  ceases  to  be  his  soil  the  authority  is  instantly 
gone.    Lord  Abinger,  G.  B.,  also  in  the  same  case,  said. 


(a)  Hyde  v.  Graham,  1  H.      Eep.  98. 
&  C.  593 ;  32  L.  J.,  Exch.  27.  (c)  4  M.  &  W.  538 ;  8  L.  J., 

(i)  Plummery.  Fr<?W,Noy'8     N.  S.,  Exch.  44. 
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Chap.  y.     that  a  mere  parol  licenoe  to  enjoy  an  easement  on  the 
^^^^'  land  of  another  does  not  bind  the  grantor  after  he  has 


transferred  his  interest  and  possession  in  the  land  to  a 
third  person.  He  added  that  he  never  heard  it  supposed 
that  if  a  man  out  of  kindness  to  a  neighbour  allowed  him 
to  pass  over  his  land,  the  transferee  of  that  land  is  bound  to 
do  so  likewise ;  he  stated,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  neoessarr 
to  give  notice  of  the  transfer  of  the  land  in  order  to 
terminate  the  licence,  for  a  person  is  bound  to  know  who 
is  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  he  does  that  which 
primd  facie  is  a  trespass. 

I 

Revival  of  The  next  subject  for  inquiry  is  in  what  cases  easements 

easementa  and        jt       l       i     •    x^j.       x^*  \^  r^  jav  •        j  i. 

natural  ^^^  natural  rights  which  have  ceased  to  be  enjoyed  oan  t>e 

righta.  revived,  and  when  they  are  so  entirely  destroyed  as  to  rend» 

their  revival  impossible;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  any  right  which  is  merely  suspended  will  revive  when 
the  cause  of  the  suspension  is  removed,  but  that  any  right 
which  is  altogether  extinguished  can  never  revive,  though 
a  similar  right  may  be  granted  at  any  time  subsequent  to 
the  extinguishment,  unless  prevented  by  the  cause  of  the 
previous  extinction.  Thus  natural  rights,  which  can  be 
suspended  only  and  not  extinguished  by  the  creation  of 
an  adverse  easement,  immediately  revive  if  the  easement 
is  removed ;  and  so,  doubtless,  they  would  revive  on  the 
repeal  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  they  had  been 
previously  suspended.  The  case  of  easements  is  the  same, 
for  if  they  be  merely  suspended  they  will  revive,  though 
they  cannot  revive  if  once  extinguished.  This  was  pointed 
out  by  Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Bower  v.  Hill  (rf),  in  which  the 
Court  held  that  the  fact  of  severance  of  the  property  in  a 
certain  inn  and  an  adjoining  yard  would  not  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  release  of  a  right  of  way  appurtenant  thereto; 
for  that  there  was  evidence  only  of  a  temporary  disoon- 

(d)  2  Bing.  N.  0.  339 ;  5  L.  J.,  N.  8.,  C.  P.  77.    Jamu 
V.  Plant,  4  A.  &  E.  p.  762 ;  6  L.  J.,  N.  8.,  Exch.  260. 
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tinuance  of  the  enioyment,  or  at  most  of  a  temporary     Cliap.  V. 
suspension  of  the  right,  and  not  of  any  extinguishmeVit      ^'' '' 
of  it,  and  that  consequently  if  the  property  in  the  severed 
parts  of  the  dominant  tenement  was  reunited  at  any  time, 
the  dominant  owner  would  be  at  liberty  to  resume  the  user. 
The  different  effect  of  unity  of  seisin,  of  dominant  and 
servient  estates,  and  unity  of  possession  merely  for  different 
estates  and  interests,  as  to  extinction  and  suspension  of 
casements,  has  been  pointed  out.     If  there  has  been  unity 
of  possession  merely,  and  not  unity  of  seisin  for  estates  in 
fee  simple,  an  easement  which  has  been  thereby  suspended 
will  revive  on  severance  of  the  union  (e) ;  but  if  there  has 
been  unity  of  seisin  for  estates  in  fee  simple,  and  not  unity 
of  possession  merely,  all  easements  are  absolutely  extin- 
guished, and  will  not  revive  on  partition  of  the  former 
dominant  and  servient  estates,  though  they  may  be  created 
de  novo  if  the  servient  owner  plecwes,  and  if  proper  words 
for  that  purpose  be  used  in  the  deed  by  which  the  parti- 
tion is  effected  (/).     When  easements  are  thus  re-created 
they  are  in  fact  not  the  old  rights  revived,  but  newly 
created  servitudes,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  re- 
created is  a  new  grant.     This  subject  was  fully  considered 
in  an  earlier  chapter,  when  acquisition  by  means  of  grant 
was  discussed;  and  it  is  needless  again  to  describe  the 
forms  of  words  whereby  extinguished  easements  may  be 
created  afresh  on  partition  of  a  united  estate. 

{e)  Thomas  v.    Thomas^   2  (/)  Barlow  v.  Rhodes^  1  C. 

C,  M.  &  E.  34.     Simper  v.  &  M.  439 ;  2   L.  J.,   N.   S., 

Foley,  2  Job.  &  H.  555.    ^Vhal-  Exch.  91.  Pearson  v.  Spencer, 

ley  V.   Thompson,  1  B.  &  P.  1   B.   &  S.  571.     Heigate  v. 

37 1 .  Williams,  Noy 's  Eep.  1 1 9. 
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Chap.  V.  Sect.  2. —  On  Extinction,  Suspension,  and  Revival  of 

^^^*  ^'  Particular  Easements. 


There  are  but  few  rules  of  law  relating  to  extinction, 
suspension,  and  revival  of  easements  which  have  reference 
to  those  particular  easements  which  have  been  specially 
and  separately  considered  throughout  this  work — viz., 
those  which  have  relation  to  air,  light,  support,  water, 
and  ways.  Those  rules  and  principles  which  have  been 
treated  of  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  relate  to 
easements  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  only  in  cases  of  rights 
to  light,  supports,  and  ways,  that  any  special  principles 
of  law  demand  notice.  These  principles  will  now  be 
considered. 

LIGHT. 

Light  anega-      The  easement  of  light,  which  is  an  easement  of  a  nega- 
tive easement,  ij^^^  character — that  is,  not  one  by  which  the  dominant 

owner  is  entitled  to  do  something  on  the  servient  estate, 
but  one  by  which  the  servient  owner  is  restrained  from 
doing  something  on  his  own  land  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dominant  owner — diflFers  from  rights  of  way  and  other 
easements  of  a  positive  character  in  this :  positive  ease- 
ments have  their  origin  in  a  grant,  by  which  some  right 
is  conferred  by  the  servient  on  the  dominant  owner, 
whereas  a  right  to  light  originates  (^),  not,  strictly 
speaking,  in  a  grant,  but,  rather,  in  a  covenant  by  the 
servient  owner  not  to  build  on  his  own  land  so  as 
to  obstruct  his  neighbour's  light.  To  destroy  an  ease- 
ment of  a  positive  character  by  abandonment,  non-user 
must  be  of  such  a  character  that  a  release  of  the  right 
granted  can  be  presumed;  but  no  release  of  a  right 
need,  or  indeed  can,  be  presumed  in  the  case  of  light, 

(y)  Except  when  acquired  under  the  Prescription  Act. 
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fop   there  is  no  right  to  reoonvey,  but,  instead,  the^  ser-     Chap.  V. 
vient  owner  must  be  released  from  his   obligation   not         ^  ' 


to  l>uild  created  by  his  implied  covenant.     It  frequently  Loss  by 
becomes  a  question  of  some  difficulty  whether  a  right  to  ^       onmon  . 
liglit  is  entirely  lost  by  abandonment,  when  ancient  lights 
haTe  been  closed  by  the  owner  of  a  building,  or  whether 
lie  is  to  be  deemed  merely  to  have  closed  his  windows 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  reopen 
them  at  a  future  time  if  he  again  has  need  of  the  light. 
In  the  case  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Commmioners  v.  Kino  (h) 
already  referred  to,  the  dominant  tenement,  a  church,  had 
"been  pulled  down,  and  the  land  was  to  be  sold  for  build- 
ing, but  the  Commissioners  had  had  measurements  taken 
for  evidence  as  to  the  position  of  ancient  lights,  and  plans 
showing  the  position  of  the  old  windows  were  annexed  to 
the  conditions  of  sale,  and  it  was  held  that  the  right  to 
light  was  not  lost  by  abandonment.    In  the  case  of  Stokoe 
V.  Singers  (t),  the  facts  were,  that  there  had  been  ancient 
windows  in  the  plaintiff's  warehouse,  guarded  by  iron  bars, 
that  the  owner  of   the  warehouse  had  blocked   up  the 
windows  inside  with  rubble  and  plaster,  but  had  left  the 
bars  outside,  so  that  to  a  spectator  from  the  outside  it  was 
obvious  that  windows  had  existed.    The  windows  remained 
in  that  condition  for  nineteen  years,  and  then  the  owner 
of  the  land  in  front  of  the  windows  began  to  build  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  plaintifE  would  have  been  wholly  pre- 
vented from  again  opening  his  windows  for  the  reception 
of  light.     To  try  the  question  of  abandonment,  the  de- 
fendant erected  a  hoarding  so  as  to  obstruct  the  windows, 
and  the  action  was  brought  for  that  obstruction.      The 
summing-up  of  the  learned  judge,  Martin,  B.,  who  tried 
the  cause,  which  was  afterwards  approved  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  was  to  the  effect  that  closing  the  windows, 
with  the  intention  of  never  opening  them  again,  would 

(h)  L.  E.,  14  Ch.  D.  213;   49  L.  J.,  Ch.  529. 
(«)  8  E.  &  B.  31 ;  26  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  257. 
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Chap.  Y.  operate  as  an  abandonment  and  destroy  the  right,  but 
^^^'  ^'  that  closing  them  for  a  mere  temporary  purpose  would 
not  have  that  effect.  He  also  stated,  that  though  the 
person  entitled  to  have  light  imintemipted  might  not 
really  have  abandoned  his  right,  yet,  if  he  manifested 
such  an  appearance  of  having  abandoned  it  as  to  induoe 
the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land  to  alter  his  position  in 
the  reasonable  belief  that  the  right  was  abandoned,  there 
would  be  a  preclusion  as  against  him  from  claiming  the 
right.  On  this  ruling  the  jury  found  in  favour  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  subsequently 
discharged  a  rule  for  a  new  trial  granted  on  the  ground 
of  alleged  misdirection.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Moore  t. 
Hatcson  (A:),  the  plaintiff  possessed  a  building,  used  as 
a  weaver's  shop,  in  which  there  had  been  ancient  lights. 
About  seventeen  years  before  the  action  the  then  owner 
took  down  the  old  building  and  erected  a  stable,  which 
had  a  blank  wall  in  the  place  of  that  which  had  contained 
the  ancient  lights.  Three  years  before  action  the  defen- 
dant erected  a  building  next  to  the  blank  wall,  and  the 
plaintiff  then  opened  a  window  in  that  wall  in  the  same 
place  where  one  of  the  ancient  lights  had  been  situate, 
and  the  action  was  brought  for  obstruction  of  that  window, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained, 
as  the  right  to  light  had  been  lost  by  abandonment. 
Abbott,  C.  J.,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  a  person 
entitled  to  ancient  lights  pulls  down  his  house,  and  erects 
a  blank  wall  in  the  place  of  a  wall  in  which  there  had 
been  windows,  and  suffers  that  wall  to  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  it  lies  upon  hinn  at  least  to  show 
that  at  the  time  when  he  so  erected  the  blank  wall,  and 
thus  apparently  abandoned  the  windows  which  gave  light 
and  air  to  the  house,  that  was  not  a  perpetual  but  a 
temporary  abandonment  of  the  enjoyment,  and  that  he 
intended  to  resume  the  enjoyment  of  those  advantages 

{k)  3  B.  &  0.  332 ;  3  L.  J,,  K.  B.  32. 
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^within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  He  thought  that  Chap.  V. 
the  burden  of  showing  that  lay  on  the  party  who  had 
disoontinued  the  use  of  the  light.  By  building  the 
l>lajik  waU  he  may  have  induced  another  person  to 
'becx>me  the  purchaser  of  the  adjoining  ground  for  build- 
ing purposes,  and  it  would  be  most  unjust  that  he  should 
afterwards  prevent  such  a  person  from  carrying  those 
purposes  into  effect. 

Another  point  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  Efleotof 
difficulty  is  the  effect  of    altering  the  position    of    or  ^^^^lot"^ 
enlarging  a  window  to  which  a  right  to  light  belongs,  windoiw. 
Owing  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Tapling  v.  JoneSy  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  already  alluded  to,  with  reference  to 
Tights  acquired  under  the  Prescription  Act,  a  difference 
seems  to  exist  between  the  effect  produced  on  prescriptive 
rights  to  light  and  rights  acquired  by  grant. 

With  respect  to  rights  acquired  by  grant  a  material  Effect  on 
alteration  in  the  position  or  size  of  a  window  will  effect  the  "midred  by 
destruction  of  a  right  to  light,  but  whether  a  slight  altera-  grant, 
tion  will  do  so  must  depend  on  the  words  of  the  grant  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Generally  a  slight  alteration 
will  not  injure  the  right,  but  it  may  be  that  the  grantor  in- 
tended his  grantee  only  to  have  his  window  in  the  exact  posi- 
tion or  of  the  exact  size  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  grant,  for 
that  might  not  be  objectionable  to  him,  whereas  any  altera- 
tion might  cause  him  substantial  injury.  On  this  subject 
a  case,  which  was  decided  before  the  distinction  between 
rights  acquired  by  grant  and  rights  acquired  by  prescription 
was  established,  is  in  point ;  but  without  entering  on  the 
facts,  which  were  somewhat  complicated,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  which 
was  delivered  by  Patteson,  J. ;  it  is  questionable,  however, 
from  several  recent  decisions,  whether  the  judgment 
would  be  followed  at  the  present  day.  After  referring 
to  the  arguments,  the  learned  judge  continued:  "With 
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Chap.  V.     respect  to  the  western  window,  the  part  of  the  house  in 


Sect.  2. 


which  it  is  plaoed  had  no  existence  till  after  the  con- 
yeyanoe  of  1822;  the  land  on  which  the  structure  was 
afterwards  raised  had,  up  to  that  time,  heen  used  onlj  as 
a  passage.  As  to  the  windows  at  the  east,  the  case  finds 
that  they  do  not  occupy  the  places  of  the  old  windows ; 
the  wall  in  which  those  windows  were  no  longer  exists; 
and,  assumiog  that  no  greater  change  of  position  has  been 
made  than  is  necessarily  consequent  upon  a  carrying  out 
of  the  walls  five  feet  and  converting  the  termination  into 
a  bow,  such  a  change  is,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  to 
prevent  their  being  clothed  with  the  same  rights  as  the 
former  windows.  In  whatever  way  precisely  the  right  to 
enjoy  the  unobstructed  access  of  light  and  air  from 
adjoining  land  may  be  acquired  (a  question  of  admitted 
nicety),  still  the  act  of  the  owner  of  such  land  from  which 
the  right  flow^s  must  have  reference  to  the  state  of  things 
at  the  time  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place ;  and 
as  the  act  of  the  one  is  inferred  from  the  enjoyment  of 
the  other  owner,  it  must  in  reason  be  measured  by  that 
enjoyment.  The  consent,  therefore,  cannot  fairly  be 
extended  beyond  the  access  of  light  and  air  through  the 
same  aperture  (or  one  of  the  same  dimensions  and  in 
the  same  position)  which  existed  at  the  time  when  such 
consent  is  supposed  to  have  been  given.  It  appears 
to  us  that  convenience  and  justice  both  require  this 
limitation ;  if  it  were  once  admitted  that  a  new  window 
varying  in  size,  elevation,  and  position  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  an  old  one,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  adjoining  land,  it  would  be  necessary  to  submit  to 
juries  questions  of  degree,  often  of  a  very  uncertain 
nature,  and  upon  very  uncertain  evidence.  And  in  the 
same  case  a  party  who  had  acquiesced  in  the  existence  of 
a  window  of  a  given  size,  elevation,  or  position,  beoause 
it  was  felt  to  be  no  annoyance  to  him,  might  be  thereby 
concluded  as  to  some  other  window  to  which  he  might 
havo  the  greatest  objection,  and  to  which  he  would  never 
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have  consented  if  it  had  oome  in  question  in  the  first     (^ap.  Y. 
instance"  (/). 


Sect.  2. 


Rights  to  light  acquired  by  prescription  have  now  been  EflPeot  on 
determined  to  stand  upon  a  different  footing  altogether  "*^^  , , 

*  o  o  acquired  by 

£iom  rights  acquired  by  grant.    Much  has  already  been  prescription. 

said  on  this  subject,  and  many  allusions  have  been  made  to 

the  case  of  Tapling  y.  Jones  {m)j  in  which  the  law  relating 

to  prescriptive  rights  to  light  waa  shown  by  the  House  of 

liords  to  be  very  different  from  what  it  had  previously 

been  supposed  to  be.     For  the  purpose  of  the  present 

chapter,  all  that  need  be  said  about  that  case  is,  that  it 

was  there  determined  that  the  owner  of  an  ancient  light 

does  not  lose  his  right  merely  from  the  circumstance  that 

he  has  opened  new  windows  close  to  an  ancient  one, 

or  that  he  has  altered  the  size  and  position  of  the  latter 

— ^that  is,  always  assuming  that  some  substantial  portion 

of  the  altered  window  corresponds  with  some  portion  of 

the  old  one,  and  that  some  definite  part  of  the  new  apertures 

coincides  with  some  definite  part  of  the  old  {n) ;  but  the 

ancient  right  can  never  be  said  to  attach  to  a  portion  of  a 

window  in  an  entirely  new  situation. 

The  effect  of  alteration  of  a  dominant  tenement  upon  a 
right  to  light  acquired  by  prescription  was  also  considered 
in  the  case  of  The  National  and  Provincial  Plate  Glass 
Insurance   Company  v.    The  Prudential   Imurance   Com* 


(/)  Blanchard  v.  Bridges, 
4  A.  &  E.  p.  190;  5  L.  J., 
N.  8.,  K.  B.  p.  83.  See,  how- 
ever, Barnes  v.  Loach y  L.  R., 
4  Q.  B.  D.  494;  48  L.  J., 
Q.  B.  756. 

(wi)  11  H.  L.  C.  290;  34 
L.  J.,  C.  P.  342.  See  also 
Fowlers  v.  Walker ,  49  L.  J., 
Ch.  598;  51  L.  J.,  Ch.  443. 
Newson  v.  Pender,  L.  R.,  27 
Ch.  D.  43.  In  the  case  of 
Chandler    v.     Thompson     (3^ 


Camp.  80),  Le  Blanc,  J.,  held 
the  law  respecting  silteration 
of  ancient  windows  to  be  the 
same  as  it  was  subsequently 
held  to  be  in  the  case  of 
Tapling  v.  Jones,  although 
Chandler  v.  Thompson  was 
decided  long  before  the 
passing  of  the  Prescription 
Act. 

(«)  Pendarves  v.  Monro, 
L.  R.,  (1892)  1  Ch.  611;  61 
L.  J.,  Ch.  494. 
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Chap.  V.  pauy  (o),  to  whioh  there  has  already  been  occasion  to  refer 
°^^'  ^'  several  times.  In  that  case  a  house  with  ancient  -windows 
had  been  pulled  down,  and  a  new  house  had  been  built  in 
its  place.  The  upper  floors  were  set  back  nearly  six  feet, 
the  new  wall  being  parallel  with  the  old  one,  and  the 
windows  in  the  new  wall  corresponding  with  those  in 
the  old.  In  the  old  house  there  was  also  a  window  or 
skylight  in  a  ground-floor  room,  which  was  built  out,  of  a 
peculiar  shape,  one  part  being  horizontal  and  two  parts 
being  inclined,  but  at  different  angles,  to  the  former.  A 
new  skylight  was  made  in  the  place  of  this,  but  of  a 
different  shape,  though  corresponding  partially  with  the 
old  skylight.  Jessel,  M.  B.,  before  whom  the  case  first  came 
on  an  interlocutory  application,  thought  that  the  setting 
back  of  the  wall  of  the  upper  floors  was  such  an  alteration 
that  the  new  house  could  not  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  old  building,  and  that  the  right  to  light  was  lest 
as  to  the  windows  in  those  floors,  but  that  the  right  was 
not  lost  as  to  the  skylight,  for  the  aperture  was  practically 
the  same,  though  the  form  of  the  window  was  altered. 
Fry,  J.,  however,  thought  that  the  mere  setting  back  of 
the  windows  in  the  upper  floors  did  not  affect  the  right,  and 
he  decided  the  case  by  determining  the  strict  nature  of  the 
right  to  light,  which  has  already  been  considered  in  another 
place  {p).  His  lordship  thought  that  the  nature  of  the 
right  to  light  was  that  it  is  a  right  to  have  certain  rays  of 
light  passing  without  obstruction  over  the  servient  tene- 
ment ;  and  that  if  the  alteration  in  the  building  was  such 
only  that  the  same  rays  passing  over  the  servient  tene- 
ment, which  would  have  passed  through  the  old  window, 
will  pass  through  the  new  one,  the  right  is  not  lost, 
for  the  easement  is  a  right  to  the  ancient  light  and  not 
to  the  ancient  window ;  so  that  the  mere  setting  back  of 
the  windows  did  not  affect  the  right.     In  the  subsequent 

(o)  L.  E.,  6  Ch.  D.  757 ;      155 ;  54  L.  J.,  Ch.  776. 
46  L.  J.,  Ch.  871.     BulUrs  v.  (/>)  See    ante^   Chapter  L 

Dickinson,  L.  R,  29  Ch.  D.     p.  53. 
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of  Scoti  y.  Pape  {q)  the  alteration  oonsifited  in  bringing     Chap.  Y. 
tlie  -wall,  in  which  the  ancient  lights  were,  more  forward ;      ^°^'  ^' 
and,  as  in  the  previously  named  case,  the  right  was  held 
not  to  have  been  lost. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  Tapling  v.  Effect  of 
Jane^y  Lord  Chelmsford,  whUe  agreeing  with  the  general  an  intention 
principles  laid  down  by  the  other  lords,  remarked  that  it  *?  abandon  a 

•         m  t  ..  *i  1*       ngnt  when 

"w^ill  of  course  be  a  question  m  each  case  whether  the  cu*-  mnking 
Gumstances  satisfactorily  establish  an  intention  to  abandon  *    ™*^o^- 
altogether  the  future  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  right ; 
for  if  such  an  intention  is  clearly  manifested,  the  adjoining 
owner  may  bidld  as  he  pleases  upon  his  own  land ;  and 
should  the  owner  of  the  previously  existing  window  restore 
the  former  state  of  things,  he  could  not  compel  the  removal 
of  any  building  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  ground 
during  the  interval,  for  a  right  once  abandoned  is  aban- 
doned for  ever. 

Loss  of  rights  to  light  by  non-user  was  also  referred  to  Non-user. 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  case  of  Tapling  v.  Jones.  It 
was  mentioned  previously  that  questions  relating  to  aban- 
donment can  only  arise  after  an  easement  has  been  actually 
acquired — that  is,  after  the  right,  if  claimed  under  the 
Prescription  Act,  has  been  brought  into  question  in  some 
suit  or  action ;  for  unless  some  suit  or  action  relating  to 
the  right  has  arisen,  the  question  cannot  be  one  respecting 
abandonment,  but  it  will  be  whether  the  right  has  been 
acquired.  The  remark  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  which 
it  is  now  wished  to  direct  attention,  was,  that  '^  after  an 
enjoyment  of  an  access  of  light  for  twenty  years  without 
interruption,  the  right  is  declared  by  the  statute  to  be 
absolute  and  indefeasible ;  and  it  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  it  cannot  be  lost  or  defeated  by  a  subsequent 
temporary  intermission  of  enjoyment  not  amoimting  to 

{q)  54  L.  J.,  Ch.  914.     Smith  v.  Baxter,  L.  E.,  (1900)  2 
Ch.  138. 
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Chap.  V. 
Sect.  2. 


abandonment."  In  this  expression  of  opinion  it  would 
appear  as  if  his  lordship  thought  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  rights  to  light  and  rights  to  other  easements  in 
this  respect,  owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  third 
section  of  the  Act ;  but  it  is  apprehended  that  there  is  no 
such  difference,  for  whether  it  be  that  after  twenty  years' 
enjoyment  a  right  to  light  is  to  be  deemed  absolute  and 
indefeasible  under  the  third  section  of  the  Act,  or  that 
after  a  like  period  of  enjoyment  no  way  or  other  matter 
is  to  be  defeated,  by  showing  only  that  such  way  or  other 
matter  was  first  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period 
of  twenty  years,  each  of  those  periods,  it  is  declared  in 
the  fourth  section  of  the  statute,  is  to  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  the  period  next  before  some  suit  or  action ; 
until  such  suit  or  action,  therefore,  a  right  to  light  does 
not  become  absolute  and  indefeasible,  and  a  preecriptiye 
title  to  a  way  cannot  be  acquired  under  the  second  section 
of  the  Act;  and  in  either  case  non-user  before  the  suit 
or  action  would  raise  the  question  of  interruption  or  of 
breach  of  continuity  of  user  sufficient  to  defeat  prescrip- 
tion, and  after  the  suit  or  action  neither  right  could  be 
defeated  by  non-user  unless  it  amounted  to  abandonment 
of  the  easement. 


Restoratioii 
of  andent 
lights  in  new 
buildings. 


Destruction  of  a  building  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
put  an  end  to  a  right  to  light ;  for,  as  already  obseired, 
the  question  of  abandonment  is  to  be  decided,  not  alone 
from  the  fact  of  non-user,  but  rather  from  the  intention  of 
the  dominant  owner  when  he  ceased  to  use  his  right,  and 
his  intention  must  always  be  discovered  from  surrounding 
circumstances.  In  Moore  v.  Rawson  (r)  the  destruction 
of  a  dominant  tenement  with  ancient  windows,  and  the 
erection  of  a  different  kind  of  building  with  a  blank  wall 
in  the  place  of  the  ancient  lights,  was  held  to  have  de- 
stroyed the  right  to  light  after  a  period  of  seventeen  years, 


(r)  3  B.  &  C.  332 ;  3  L.  J.,  K.  B.  32. 
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because  the  intention  of  the  dominant  owner  to  abandon     Chap.  V. 
his  right  was  apparent  from  his  acts ;  but  if  a  dominant  '   * 

owner  pulls  down  his  house  and  erects  another  with  lights 
in  the  same  position  as  the  ancient  windows  of  the  old 
building,  he  does  not  from  that  circumstance  lose  his  right 
to  light,  but  the  easement  attaches  to  the  windows  of  the 
new  building  when  erected  («). 

SUPPORT. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  placing  of  an  Effect  on 
artificial  weight  on  land  so  as  to  impose  a  greater  pressure  ^^^p^^^f 
on  the  subjacent  or  adjacent  soil  of  other  persons  than  imjoosing 
that  which  previously  existed  has  not  the  effect  of  suspend-  weights. 
ing  the  natural  right  to  support  to  which  the  landowner 
was  entitled  before  the  artificial  weight  was  imposed.   The 
same  doubt  may  be  raised  with  regard  to  the  easement  of 
support.     The  question  that  arises,  if  the  owner  of  a  house 
who  has  acquired  a  right  to  support  increases  the  pressure 
on  his  neighbour's  land  by  increasing  the  height  of  his 
building,  is,  whether  he  loses  his  right  to  that  amount  of 
support  to  which  he  was  previously  entitled,  or  whether 
the  servient  owner  is  still  bound  not  to  excavate  in  his 
land  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  caused  the  fall  of 
the  building,  supposing  the  weight  had  not  been  increased? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  greater  obligation  can  be 
cast  on  the  servient  owner  by  the  act  of  imposing  the 
additional  weight  than  that  to  which  he  was  previously 
liable — that  is,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  support  the 
additional  weight  until  an  easement  has  been  gained  in  that 
behalf ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  natural  right  it  has  been  Effecfc  on  a 
determined  that  the  right  is  not  suspended  if  the  additional  ?f  g™^  ^^* 
weight  of  buildings  is  imposed  on  the  dominant  land ;  but 
no  action  can  be  maintained  against  the  servient  owner  for 

(«)  Curriers^  Company  v.  Corhett,  2  Dr.  &  Sm,  855. 
Eccleiiastical  Commissioners  v.  Kino,  L.  R.,  14  Ch.  D.  213 ; 
49  L.  J.,  Ch.  529. 
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Chap.  V. 
Sect.  2. 


Effect  on  an 
eaaement  of 
snpport. 


Effect  on 
rights  to 
support  of 
ezcayation  of 
subjacent  or 
adjacent  soil. 


exoavating,  and  causing  the  land  and  buildings  to  sink,  if 
the  sinking  would  not  have  occurred  had  the  buildings 
not  been  erected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  newlj 
erected  buildings  were  not  the  primary  cause  of  the 
sinking — ^that  is,  if  the  land  would  have  sunk  when  the 
excavation  was  made,  even  though  no  buildings  had  been 
there,  the  servient  owner  maybe  sued  for  his  wrongful 
act  in  removing  the  support  to  which  the  dominant 
owner  was  entitled  of  natural  right,  and  compensation 
may  also  be  recovered  for  the  injury  caused  to  the  build- 
ings as  consequential  damage  (t).  As,  then,  the  effect  of 
building  on  land  is  not  to  suspend  the  natural  right  to 
support,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  fact  of  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  an  ancient  building  will  not  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  the  owner  of  his  right  to  that  degree 
of  support  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  an  easement  be- 
fore he  increased  the  weight.  This  point  appears  not  yet 
to  have  been  decided ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  only 
effect  of  so  building  would  be  to  deprive  the  householder 
of  a  right  of  action  if  the  injury  arose  through  the  weight 
of  his  house  having  been  increased. 

The  principle  must  be  the  same  if  the  burden  on  the 
servient  tenement  is  increased,  not  by  building  on  the 
dominant  tenement,  but  by  excavation  under  it,  or  under 
the  adjacent  soil.  No  additional  right  can  be  acquired, 
except  after  long  enjoyment,  to  additional  support  in  con- 
sequence of  such  excavation ;  but  there  is  also  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  natural  right  to  support,  or  an  acquired 
easement  of  support,  is  diminished ;  and  therefore,  if  an 
adjacent  nune-owner  should  excavate  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  land,  if  in  its  natural  state,  and  entitled  to  support 
by  natural  right,  or  if  buildings  entitled  to  support  as  an 


{i)  Brown  v.  Robins y  4  H. 
&  N.  186;  28  L.  J.,  Exch. 
250.  Stroyan  v.  KnotoleSy  6 
H.  &  N.  464  J  30  L.  J.,  Exch. 


102.  See,  however,  Smith  v. 
Thackerah,  L.  R.,  1  C.  P.  564 ; 
35  L.  J.,  C.  P.  276,  and  Wyatt 
V.  Harriwn,  8  B.  A  Ad.  871. 
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easement,  would  have  fallen  had  there  been  no  previous     Chap.  Y. 
excavation,  an  action  will  lie  for  the  damage  caused.     It  ^' 

does  not  appear  that  this  point  has  ever  actually  arisen ; 
"but  the  case  of  The  Corporation  of  Birmingham  v.  Allen  (w) 
may  be  referred  to  as  an  authority  to  show  that  the  effect 
of  intermediate  excavation  cannot  be  to  increase  the  burden 
on  the  servient  tenement ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
inferred  that  it  cannot  derogate  from  the  previously  exist- 
ing rights  of  a  dominant  owner. 


WAYS. 

Besides  the  several  means  by  which  all  easements  Priyate  righu 
may  be  destroyed,  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  first  ^ti^^JJ^ed 
section  of  this  chapter,  a  private  right  of  way  may  be  on  creation  of 
extinguished  by  the  creation  of  a  public  right  of  way  ^^  cways. 
over  the  same  road  subsequently  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  private  right;  but  though  a  private  right  may  thus 
be  destroyed,  destruction  of  the  easement  is  not  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  creation  of  the  public  right,  for 
the  two  may  co-exist,  and  unless  the  dominant  owner 
abandons  or  releases  his  right,  his  easement  is  not 
destroyed.  In  the  case  of  Regina  v.  Chorley{v)  the 
defendants  claimed  a  private  right  of  way  along  a  lane 
over  which  the  public  had  gained  a  right  of  way  subse- 
quently to  the  creation  of  their  easement,  and  one  question 
in  the  case  was,  whether  the  defendants'  private  right 
was  merged  or  lost  P  The  Court  said  that  "  assuming  the 
defendants'  to  have  been  the  prior  right,  theirs  was  the 
dominant  tenement ;  the  lane  was  the  servient  tenement : 
the  owner  of  this  last,  then,  could  not  dedicate  absolutely 
to  the  public  so  long  as  it  remained  subject  to  the  prior 
right ;  he  could  give  nothing  but  what  he  himself  had — a 
right  of  user  not  inconsistent  with  the  defendants'  easement. 
The  question,  therefore — ^Has  the  owner  effectually  made 

(u)  L.  E.,  6  Oh.  D.  284 ;  46  L.  J.,  Ch.  673. 
Iv)  12  a  B.  515. 
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Sect 


this :    Have  the  defendants  released  the  right  which  they 
enjoyed  P  " 

Ways  of  Ways  of  necessity  are  co-extensive  and  cease  with  the 

owSTTn^h  the  ^^^s^^^J  >  ^^^J  ^"^®  ^7  inipHed  grant,  and  such  grant  oon- 
neoessiiy.  tinues  while  the  necessity  lasts ;  the  grant  may  in  fact  be 
regarded  as  conditional  on  the  continuance  of  the  necessity ; 
if,  therefore,  the  necessity  comes  to  an  end,  the  right  of 
way  is  extinguished.  It  is  true  that  during  the  argument 
in  the  case  of  Proctor  v.  Hodgson  (jr),  Parke,  B.,  observed,— 
"  The  extent  of  the  authority  of  Holmes  v.  Goring  is  that, 
admitting  a  grant  in  general  terms,  it  may  be  oonstmed 
to  be  a  grant  of  a  right  of  way  as  from  time  to  time  may 
be  necessary ;  I  should  have  thought  it  meant  as  much 
a  grant  for  ever  as  if  expressly  inserted  in  a  deed,  and  it 
struck  me  at  that  time  that  the  Court  was  wrong;  but 
that  is  not  the  question  now," — but  this  expression  of 
opinion,  coming  even  from  Parke,  B.,  cannot  be  taken  to 
overrule  the  case  of  Holmes  v.  Goring  {x)  and  the  principles 
of  law  there  established.  In  that  case  the  facts  were  that 
the  defendant  was  seised  of  two  closes  of  land,  between 
which  lay  two  other  closes  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
over  these  the  defendant  enjoyed  a  right  of  way  of  necessity 
from  one  of  his  closes  to  the  other,  as  the  latter  was 
otherwise  without  means  of  approach.  Subsequently  the 
defendant  became  possessed  of  another  piece  of  land 
adjoining,  over  which  he  could  pass,  instead  of  using 
the  old  way  over  the  land  of  the  plaintiff;  and  the 
question  was  whether  the  right  of  way  of  necessity  came 
to  an  end  when  the  defendant  acquired  the  possibility  of 
getting  to  his  groimd  without  using  the  road  over  his 
neighbour's  soil,  and  it  was  held  that  it  did,  for  that  the 
right  terminated  with  the  necessity.  Best,  C.  J.,  said: 
"  If  I  have  four  fields,  and  grant  away  two  of  them  over 

{w)  10  Exch.  p.  828. 

\x)  2  Bing.  76 ;  2  L.  J.,  C.  P.  134. 
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'wliieli  I  have  been  acoiistomed  to  pass,  the  law  will  pre-     Chap.  V. 
Biime  I  reserve  a  right  of  way  to  those  which  I  retain : 
"but  what  right?    The  same  as  existed  before?    No,  the 
old  right  is  extinguished,  and  the  new  way  arises  out 
of  the  necessity  of  the  thing.     The  passage  which  has 
"been  cited    from    Serjeant  Williams's   note  contains  a 
complete  answer  to  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant :  *  A  way  of  necessity,  when  the  nature  of  it  is 
considered,  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  way  by 
grant ' ;  but  a  grant  of  no  more  than  the  circumstances 
Tvliich  raise  the  implication   of  necessity  require  should 
pass."  .  ..."  A  grant  therefore  arising  out  of  the  im- 
plication of  necessity  cannot  be  carried  farther  than  the 
necessity  of  the  case  requires,  and  this  principle  consists 
with  all  the  cases  which  have  been  decided." 

Union  of  seisin  causes  extinction  of  a  way  of  necessity  Extinction  of 
Bs  it  does  of  any  other  easement,  for  the  right  of  passage  n^^ty  on 
on  union  ceases  to  be  an  easement,  and  becomes  one  of  union  of 
the  ordinary  rights  of  property ;  if,  therefore,  the  original 
dominant  and  servient  tenements  are  again,  after  tmion, 
severed  by  sale  or  otherwise,  the  original  right  does  not  Re-creation  of 
revive,  but  a  new  way  of  necessity  is  ^ranted  by  implica-  "^^'  ^^ 

'  -^       ^  .^         o  ^        r  Beverance. 

tion  if  the  necessity  continues  (^). 


No  case  has  yet  been  reported  in  which  the  means  of  access  Ways  becom- 
ing iz 
Bible. 


to  a  path  over  which  there  is  a  private  right  of  way  has  been  ^i5  j^**^®^ 


out  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  path  inaccessible 
so  as  to  raise  the  question  of  the  effect  of  such  a  circum- 
stance on  the  easement.  Until  recently  no  such  case  had 
arisen  with  reference  to  a  public  right  of  way;  but  in 
Bailey  v.  Jamieson  (z)  the  point  came  directly  before  the 
Court  for  determination,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that 
a  similar  question  may  arise  with  reference  to  a  private 

(y)  Pheysey  v.  Vicary,  per  Parke,  B.,  16  M.  &  W.  p.  491. 
Holmes  v.  Goring,  2  Bing.  76 ;  2  L.  J.,  C.  P.  134. 
(z)  L.  E.,  1  C.  P.  D.  329. 
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Chap.  V.     right  of  way.     There  was,  in  that  case,  a  public  footpath 
^  '   '      leading  from  one  road  to  another,  but  these  roads  -were 
legally  stopped  by  orders  of  quarter  sessions,  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  public  right  of  way  over  the 
footpath  still  remained.    It  was  held  that  it  was  destroyed, 
for  that  though  it  had  been  decided  in  previous  cases  that 
the  stoppage  of  one  end  of  a  public  road  did  not  destroy 
the  right,  yet  that  when  both  ends  were  stopped  so  that 
the  public  could  not  get  access  to  the  way  it  had  lost  its 
character  of  a  highway,  and  the  right  must  be  held  to  be 
destroyed.     Whether  such  a  point  can  arise  in  the  case  of 
a  private  way  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  possibly  it  might. 
As,  however,  one  end  of  a  private  way  is  generally,  if 
not  always,  at  the  dominant  tenement,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  that  end  could  be  stopped,  though  the  other 
end  might ;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  were  at  a  public  highway 
which  was  diverted.     It  is,  however,  possible  that,  although 
the  end  next  the  dominant  tenement  could  not  get  stopped 
while  the  dominant  tenement  continued  in  existence,  yet 
that  a  piece  of  a  path  might  be  cut  off  from  the  rest, — as, 
for  instance,  by  a  landslip  or  by  diversion  and  stopping 
up  of  a  public  way  crossing  it,  or  otherwise, — and  the 
question  would  then  arise  whether  the  easement  remained 
over  the  part  of  the  path  cut  off.    If  the  way  led  to  a 
highway  which  was  stopped,  it  is  presumed  that  the  right 
of  way  would  be  extinguished,  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  grant  was  made  for  a  certain  purpose  (namely,  to 
enable  the  dominant  owner  to  get  to  the  highway),  which 
had  ceased. 
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THE  PRESCRIPTION  ACT. 
2  &  3  Wm.  IV.  c.  71. 

An  Ad  for  sliartening  the  Time  of  Prescription  in  certain 
Cases.  [Ist  August,  1832. 

I.  Whebeas  the  expressdon  '*  Time  immemorial,  or  time  whereof     Appendix. 

the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  is  now  by    

the  law  of  England  in  many  cases  considered  to  include  and 

denote  the  whole  period  of  time  from  the  reign  of  King  Hichard 

the  First,  whereby  the  title    to    matters  that  have  been  long 

enjoyed  is  sometimes  defeated  by  showing  the  commencement 

of  such  enjoyment,  which  is  in  many  cases  productive  of  in- 

conyenience  and  injustice;  for  remedy  thereof  be  it  enacted  by 

the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  Commons,  in 

this    present   Parliament   assembled,  and   by  the   authority  of 

the  same,  that  no  claim  which  may  be  lawfully  made  at  the  Claims  to 

common  law,  by  custom,  prescription,  or  grant,   to  any  right  right  of 

of  common  or  other  profit  or  benefit  to  be  taken  and  enjoyed  ^^^^"^  *^* 

from  or  upon  any  land  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  d  prendre 

heirs  or  successors,  or  any  land  being  p€u*cel  of  the  Duchy  of  not  to  be 

Lancaster  or  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  thim-  yJa^ 

or   lay  person,    or   body  corporate,    except   such   matters    and  enjoyment  by 

things  as  are  herein  specially  provided  for,  and  except  tithes,  showing  the 

rent,  and  services,   shall,   where  such   right,  profit,   or  benefit  ^^^f^^' 

shall   have   been   actually  taken   and   enjoyed  by  any  person 

claiming  right  thereto  without  interruption  for  the  full  period 

of  thirty  years,  be  defeated  or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that 

such  right,  profit,  or  benefit  was  first  taken  or  enjoyed  at  any 
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after  nixty 
yean*  enjoy- 
ment the 
right  to  be 
absolute, 
unless  had  by 
consent  or 
agreement. 


time  prior  to  sacb  period  of  thirty  years,  but  nevertheless  bqcIl 
claim  may  be  defeated  in  any  other  way  by  which  the  same  is 
now  liable  to  be  defeated ;  and  when  such  right,  profit,  or  benefit 
shall  have  been  so  taken  and  enjoyed  as  aforesaid  for  the  full 
period  of  sixty  years,  the  right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute 
and  indefeasible,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  was  taken 
and  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agreement  expressly  made  or 
given  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing. 


In  olaims  of 
right  of  way 
or  other 
easement  the 
periods  to  be 
twenty  years 
and  forty 
years. 


II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  claim  which  may  be 
lawfully  made  at  the  common  law,  by  custom,  prescriptioD,  or 
grant,   to  any  way  or  other  easement,  or  to  any  watercourse, 
or  the  use  of  any  water,  to  be  enjoyed  or  derived  upon,  over,  or 
from  an}'  land  or  water  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs 
or  successoi's,  or  being  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  or  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or  being  the  property  of  any  eodesi- 
astical  or  lay  person,    or    body  corporate,  when    such  way  or 
other  matter  as  herein  last  before  mentioned  shall  have  been 
actually  enjoyed  by  any  person  claiming  right  thereto  without 
interruption  for  the  full  period  of  twenty  years,  shall  be  defeated 
or  destroyed  by  showing  only  that  such  way  or  other  matter 
was  first  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period  of  twenty 
years,  but  nevertheless  such  claim  may  be  defeated  in  any  other 
way  by  which  the  same  is  now  liable  to  be  defeated ;  and  where 
such  way  or  other  matter  as  herein  last  before  mentioned  shall 
have  been  so  enjoyed  as  aforesaid  for  the  full  period  of  forty 
years,  the  right  thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible, 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent 
or  agreement  expressly  given  or  made  for  that  purpose  by  deed 
or  writing. 


Claims  to  the 
use  of  light 
enjoyed  for 
twenty  years 
indefeasible, 
unless  shown 
to  have  been 
by  consent. 


III.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  when  the  access  and  use 
of  light  to  and  for  any  dwelling-house,  workshop,  or  other 
building  shall  have  been  actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the 
full  period  of  twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right 
thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  any  local 
usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  unless  it 
shall  appear  that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or 
agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by  deed 
or  writing. 


Before- men-         lY.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  each  of  the  respective  periods 
tioned  periods  ^f  years  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
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tlie  period  next  before  some  suit  or  action  wherein  the  claim  or  Appendix. 

maittor  to  which  such  period  may  relate  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  "~~     '        7" 

'brought  into  question,  and  that  no  act  or  other  matter  shall  be  those  next 

deemed  to  be  an  interruption,  within  the  meaning  of  this  statute,  before  suits 

ruiless  the  same  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  submitted  to  or  for  claims  to 

&oquie8ced  in  for  one  year  after  the  party  interrupted  shall  have  periods  relate. 

liad  or  shall  have  notice  thereof,  and  of  the  person  making  or 

axithonsing  the  same  to  be  made. 

y.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  all  actions  upon  the  case  In  actions  on 
&iid  other  pleadings,  wherein  the  party  claiming  may  now  by  law  *^®  ®*^  *^® 
allege  his  right  generally,  without  averring  the  existence  of  such  alleg-e  his 
right  from  time  immemorial,  such  general  allegation  shall  still  be  right  gener- 
deemed  sufficient,  and  if  the  same  shall  be  denied,  all  and  every  ^^»  ®?  ** 
the  matters  in  this  Act  mentioned  and  provided,  which  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  case,  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  to  sustain  or 
rebut  such  allegation ;  and  that  in  aU  pleadings  to  actions  of  tres-  ^^  P^®"*  *o 
pass,  and  in  all  other  pleadings  wherein  before  the  passing  of  this  o^w^plMd- 
Act,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  allege  the  right  to  have  iogs,  where 
existed  from  time  immemorial,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  the  P*ity  used  to 
enjoyment  thereof  as  of  right  by  the  occupiers  of  the  tenement  in  Qjaim  from 
respect  whereof  the  same  is  claimed  for  and  during  such  of  the  time  imme- 
periods  mentioned  in  this  Act  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case,  and  "^o^iaj*  the 
without  claiming  in  the  name  or  right  of  the  owner  of  the  fee,  as  is  tioned  in  this 
now  usually  done ;  and  if  the  other  party  shall  intend  to  rely  on  Act  may  be 
any  proviso,  exception,  incapacity,  disability,  contract,  agreement,  *"^i?^  J 
or  other  matter  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  on  any  cause  or  matter  ^ions  or  other 
of  fact  or  of  law  not  inconsistent  with  the  simple  fact  of  enjoyment,  matters  to  be 
the  same  shall  be  specially  alleged  and  set  forth  in  answer  to  the  ^^ph^d  to 
allegation  of  the  party  claiming,  and  shall  not  be  received  in 
evidence  on  any  general  traverse  or  denial  of  such  allegation. 

YI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  the  several  cases  men-  RestriotiDg 

tioned  in  and  provided  for  by  this  Act,  no  presumption  shall  be  *?®  ^Jfl"™^*" 

allowed  or  made  in  fevour  or  support  of  any  claim,  upon  proof  allowed  in 

of  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  the  rierht  or  matter  claimed  for  support  of 

any  less  period  of  time  or  number  of  years  than  for  such  period  or  pjJJ^J^^fol'* 
number  mentioned  in  this  Act,  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  case 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  claim. 

Yii.  Provided  also,  that  the  time  during  which  any  person  Proviso  for 
otherwise  capable  of  resisting  any  claim  to  any  of  the  matters  ij^ants,  &c. 
before  mentioned  shall  have  been  or  shall  be  an  infant,  idiot, 
non  compos  mentis,  feme  covert,   or  tenant  for  life,  or  during 
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Appendix,  "wliicli  any  action  or  suit  shall  liave  been  pending,  and  vhicb 
shall  have  been  diligently  prosecuted,  until  abated  by  the  death 
of  any  party  or  parties  thereto,  shall  be  excluded  in  the  com— 
putation  of  the  periods  hereinbefore  mentioned,  except  only  ixi 
cases  where  the  right  or  claim  is  hereby  declared  to  be  abedate 
and  indefeasible. 


What  tune  to 
be  excluded 
in  compating 
the  term  of 
forty  years 
appointed  by 
this  Act. 


Vill.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  wheix 
any  land  or  water  upon,  over,  or  from  which  any  such  way  or 
other  convenient  watercourse  or  use  of  water  shall  have  been  or 
shall  be  enjoyed  or  derived  hath  been  or  shall  be  held  nnder 
or  by  virtue  of  any  term  of  life,  or  any  term  of  years  exceeding 
three  years  from  the  granting  thereof,  the  time  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  such  way  or  other  matter  as  herein  last  before 
mentioned,  during  the  continuance  of  such  term,  shall  be 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  said  period  of  forty  years, 
in  case  the  claim  shaU  within  three  years  next  after  the  end  or 
sooner  determination  of  such  term  be  resisted  by  any  person  en- 
titled to  any  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  thereof. 


Not  to  extend      IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to 

to  Scotland  or  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
Ireland. 


Gommenoe- 
ment  of  Act. 


X.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  Act  shall  commence 
and  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term  now  next 
ensuing. 


Act  xnav  be 
amended. 


XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  Act  may  be 
amended,  altered,  or  repealed  during  this  present  Session  of 
Parliament. 


INDEX. 


ABANDONMENT. 

Extinction  of  easements  by  abandonment,  555,  570. 
Belease  must  be  capable  of  being  implied,  555,  571. 

Not  generally  implied  from  non-user  alone,  556. 

Cessation  of  user  and  other  circumstances,  557. 

Non-user,  when  the  only  evidence,  559. 

Non-user  for  less  than  twenty  years,  560,  571. 
Only  occurs  after  easement  actually  acquired,  561. 
Temporary  agreement  to  suspend  user,  562. 
Temporary  substitution  of  a  new  mode  of  enjoyment,  562. 
Bight  of  aominant  owners  to  abandon  easements,  563. 

ABATEMENT. 

Bight  to  abate  obstructions,  501. 

ACQUIESOENCE. 

Licences  implied  from  acquiescence,  130. 

When  sufficient  to  prevent  objection  to  an  easement,  130. 

Prescription  Act :  acquiescence  in  interruption,  267. 

Wnat  is  acquiescence,  269. 
Acquiescence  in  wrong  sometimes  prevents  remedy,  449,  474. 

ACQUISITION. 

Easements  acquired  through  an  act  of  man,  122. 

Natural  rights  not  so  acc^uired,  122. 

Act  of  creation  and  acquisition  often  implied,  122. 

In  what  cases  implied,  122. 
Modes  of  acquiring  easements,  123. 

Qucere :  whether  grant  or  covenant  is  always  implied,  123. 
Easements  the  same  by  whatever  mode  acquired,  125. 
Necessity  for  a  deed  for  acquisition  of  easements,  126. 
Contract  for  an  easement  not  under  seal,  126. 
Parol  agreement,  Statute  of  Frauds,  128. 
Licences,  how  acquired,  128. 
Grant  by  parol,  129. 
Implied  from  acquiescence,  130. 
Implied  from  surrounding  circumstances,  131. 
Acquisition  of  Easements  by  Grant,  I'Sl  {see  Qrant). 
Acquisition  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,   193  {see  Act  of 

Parliament). 
Acquisition  under  a  Devise,  195  {see  Devise). 
Acquisition  by  Prescription,  196  {see  Prescription  and  Pre- 
scription Act). 
Acquisition  imdrr  a  Custom,  270  {see  Custom), 
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ACTION. 

Action  for  trespasses  during  prescriptive  user,  217. 
Prescriptive  user  must  be  next  before  some  action,  221. 
Bight  of  action  for  disturbance  of  easements,  434. 
Damage  requisite  to  support  certain  actions,  434, 492, 508, 516. 
In  the  case  of  natural  rights,  436. 
In  the  case  of  easements,  438. 

Absence  of  damage  if  the  time  for  suing  is  limited,  440. 
Dama^  must  be  substantial,  440,  494. 
Slight  damage  by  n^any  persons,  441. 
When  the  occupier  of  a  dominant  tenement  alone  can  sue,  44 1 . 
When  a  reversioner  can  sue,  441,  473,  489,  537. 
Action  for  continuing  a  disturbance,  443,  492,  520. 
Continued  damage  from  same  act,  fresh  cause  of  action,  443, 
.  513. 

Biparian  owners  must  prove  injury  in  that  character,  531. 
See  also  INJUNCTION ;  AiE ;  Light  ;  Support  ;  Ubb  op  Water  ; 
Pollution  of  Water  ;  Streams  ;  Ways. 

ACT  OF  PABLIAMENT. 

Easements  acquired  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  123,  193. 

By  express  terms  or  apparent  intention  of  the  Act,  193. 

Immeaiate  or  conditional,  194. 
Grant  at  variance  with  an  Act,  153. 
Grant  partiy  at  variance  with  an  Act,  153,  368. 
No  prescription  at  variance  with  an  Act,  238. 
Prescription  partiy  at  variance  with  an  Act,  369. 
See  also  Bailways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845 ;  Cox- 
•  veyancinq  Act,  1881 ;  Frauds,  Statute  of. 

*«  ACTUAL  "  ENJOYMENT. 

"  Actual"  enjoyment  required  by  the  Prescription  Act,  210. 
Actual  user  for  nineteen  years  and  a  part  only,  210. 
Evidence  to  prove  actual  enjoyment,  211. 
Intermittent  easements,  211. 
In  the  case  of  light,  290. 

ADJACENT  SUPPORT. 
See  Support. 

AGREEMENT. 

For  easement  not  under  seal,  valid,  126,  444. 

Parol  agreement;  part  performance.  Statute  of  Frauds,  128, 

444. 
Agreement  for  easement  under  seal,  effect  of,  note  (c),  138. 
Prescription ;  en  j  oyment '  *  by  some  consent  or  agreement,"  292. 
Revocation  of  consent  or  agreement,  295. 

AIR. 

Rights  in  connection  with  the  air,  41. 

Natural  right  to  free  passage  of  air,  41. 
Natural  right  to  puri^  of  air,  49. 

Limit  of  right,  49. 
Acquired  right  to  pollute  air,  49,  275. 
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AIB — continued. 

Air  to  windows,  47. 

Yentilation  of  buildings,  48. 

Free  escape  of  air,  48. 

Purity  of  air,  49,  379. 

Limit  of  natural  right  to  purity  of  air,  49,  379. 

Pollution  by  reasonable  use,  51,  379. 

Pollution  by  carrying  on  trade,  51,  379. 

Air  compared  with  light  and  water,  51. 

Bight  to  free  passage  subordinate  to  the  right  to  build,  52, 277. 

Opening  new  windows  to  admit  air,  55,  277. 

Bight  to  obstruct  air  from  new  windows,  56,  277. 
Windows  overlooking  railways,  278. 

Acquisition  of  right  to  have  free  passage  uninterrupted,  273. 
Prescriptive  right  to  air  to  window,  274. 
Implied  ^nt  of  right  to  pollute  air,  275. 
Prescriptive  right  to  pollute  air,  275. 

Qucere:  whether  acquirable  under  Prescription  Act,  207. 

Implied  grant  of  right  to  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  air,  273,  281 . 
Not  implied  from  suffering  windows  to  be  opened,  277. 

Acquisition  of  right  against  railway  companies,  278. 
Partition  of  land  and  houses,  281. 

Sale  of  house  reserving  adjoining  land,  281. 

Sale  of  land  reserving  nouse,  284. 

Disposal  of  house  and  land  simultaneously,  284. 

Effect  of  tenancy  at  time  of  sale  or  disposition,  285. 
Acquisition  of  right  by  constructive  notice,  288. 

Open  ground  and  erections ;  prescriptive  right  to  flow,  302. 
Bight  of  action  for  obstruction,  460. 

Free  passage  of  air  and  light  distinguished,  460. 

Injimctions,  when  granted  for  obstruction  of  air,  461. 

Pollution :  right  to  sue  for,  462. 

Pollution  must  be  unjustifiable,  462. 

Air  previously  polluted  by  other  means,  463. 
Coming  to  a  place  where  the  air  is  polluted,  464. 
Unavoidable  pollution  by  trade,  465. 

Public  nuisance  by  pollution,  473. 

Bight  of  action  by  reversioner  for  pollution,  473. 

Acquiescence  in  pollution  prevents  an  injunction,  474. 

ALTEBATION  OF  DOMINANT  TENEMENTS. 
Easements  cannot  be  increased  by  alteration,  371. 

Even  though  effected  by  a  third  party,  372. 
Opening  new  and  increasing  ancient  windows,  55,  383,  573. 
Improvmg  condition  of  windows  to  obtain  more  light,  384. 
Bight  to  divert  part  of  a  stream ;  increase  of  user  by  altering 

miU,  398. 
Easement  of  necessity :  necessity  increased  by  alteration,  406. 
Alteration  of  place  of  access  to  a  way,  408. 
Easemente  frequently  lost  by  alteration,  547. 

Alteration  must  be  material,  548. 

Trifling  alteration  has  no  effect,  551. 
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APPARENT  AND  CONTINUOUS  EASEMENTS. 
Implied  grant  on  partition  of  an  estate,  180. 
Cases  considered,  181 — 190. 
Besult  of  the  authorities,  190. 

APPROPRIA.TION  OF  WATER. 

Acquisition  of  easements  in  flowing  water  by  appropriation,  343. 
No  right  acquired  to  water  in  a  well  by  appropriation,  345. 
Appropriation  of  the  water  of  artificial  streams ;  right  to  mie 
for  pollution,  346,  633. 

APPURTENANCES. 

What  easements  pass  to  a  purchaser  as  appurtenances,  142. 
QuaAf-easements  used  durmg  imity  of  ownership,  143. 
Exceptional  cases,  143. 

ARTIFICIAL  STREAMS. 

Defined  and  distinguished  from  natural  streams,  76. 
Prescriptive  riehts  in,  334. 
Temporary  and  permanent  streams,  335. 
Prescriptive  rights  in  temporary  streams,  336. 
Prescriptive  rights  in  permanent  streams,  339. 
See  also  Streams. 

"AS  OF  RIGHT." 

For  presumption  of  lost  grant  user  must  be  '*  as  of  right,"  178. 
For  prescription  user  must  have  been  **  as  of  right,"  250. 

Except  in  the  case  of  light,  250,  299. 
Prescription  Act;    *^as  of  right,"  ** claiming  right  thereto," 

251. 
User,  precarious,  secret  or  contentious,  not  *'  as  of  right,"  253. 

Precarious  user,  254. 

Secret  user,  255. 

Contentious  user,  256. 
Prescription ;  interruption  in  enjoyment  **  as  of  right,"  257. 
Disproved  by  circumstances,  257. 

ASSIGNMENT. 

See  T&ANSFSB  OF  Easements. 


BUILDINGS. 

Effect  of  building  on  natural  right  to  support  for  land,  63,  503. 
Easement  of  support  for  buildings,  69. 
Support  for  buildings  from  land,  70. 
Support  for  buildings  from  buildings,  73. 
'  Effect  of  contiguity  of  buildings,  73. 

Obligation  to  use  care  when  removing  buildings,  73. 
Obligation  to  shore,  or  give  notice  of  removal,  73. 
Acquisition  of  right  to  support  for  buildings,  320. 

From  land  and  adjoinm^  buildings  by  implied  grant,  320. 
From  land  from  long  enjoyment,  322. 

Is  it  part  of  the  natural  right  to  support  ?  323. 
Can  it  be  acquired  by  prescription  ?  323. 
At  common  law  or  under  the  Act  ?  326. 
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BUHiDINOS— «m<tn«€d 

Aoqtiisitioii  of  right  to  support  for  buildings — continued. 
Prom  land  fiom  long  enjoyment — continued. 
Can  a  modem  lost  grant  be  presumed  ?  327. 
Can  a  right  be  acquired  irrespectively  of  grant  ?  327. 
Besult  01  Angus  y.  Dalton,  329. 
From  buildings  from  long  enjoyment,  331. 
Limited  right  to  support,  389. 

Bight  to  sue  for  disturbance  of  support  for  buildings,  505. 
Effect  of  increasing  the  weight  of  the  buildings,  506. 


CHIMNEY. 

Free  current  of  air  to  chimney,  43,  46. 

No  right  of  action  for  obstruction,  460. 
Bight  to  use  another  person's  chimney,  note(^),  115. 

"  CLAIMING  BIGHT  THEBETO." 

Prescription  Act ;  *  *  as  of  right " — *  *  claiming  right  thereto,"  251, 
See  also  As  of  Bight. 

CLOTHES  LINES. 

Bight  to  fasten  and  dry  linen  an  easement,  note  (Q,  115. 

CONDITIONAL  GBANT. 

Grant  of  an  easement  may  be  subject  to  a  condition,  155. 

Or  subject  to  periodical  interruption,  note  {b),  402. 
Grant  to  become  ''void "  in  a  certain  event,  155. 

**  CONSENT  OB  AGBEEMENT." 

Prescription  Act ;  enjoyment  * '  by  some  consent  or  agreement," 

292. 
Beyocation  of  consent  or  agreement,  295. 

CONSTBUCTION. 

Of  deeds  under  Conveyancing  Act,  140. 
Of  general  words  in  deeds,  142. 

Sale  of  land  and  *'  appurtenances,"  142. 

Sale  of  land  with  easements  *  *  used  and  enjoyed,"  145 — 1 51 . 
The  word  **  grant "  not  essential  in  a  deed  of  grant,  152. 
Easements  excepted  or  reserved  on  sale  of  land,  152. 
Grant  at  variance,  or  partly  at  variance,  with  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, 153,  368. 
Grant  by  a  company  ultra  vireSy  153. 
G^nt  at  variance  with  another  grant,  154. 
Grant  subject  to  a  condition,  155. 
Grant  to  become  **  void"  conditionally,  155. 
Covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment,  155,  495. 
Grants  construed  most  strongly  against  the  grantor,  366. 

CONTmUING  DISTUBBANCE. 

Bight  to  sue  for  continuing  a  disturbance  after  action,  443. 
Exception :  tenant  in  possession  of  obstructing  building, 

492. 
Another  exceptional  case,  620. 

G.  Q  Q 
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CONTINUOUS  EASEMENTS. 

See  Appabent  and  CoKTunjouB  Easements. 

CONTINUOUS  ENJOYMENT. 

Prescriptive  user  must  be  contiiiuous,  261. 

Need  not  be  incessant,  262. 

Exclusion  of  periods  of  disability  no  breach,  230. 
An  interruption  and  a  breach  of  continuity  distinguished,  262. 

CONTEACT. 

iSee  Agbeement;  Lioenobs;  Covenant. 

CONVEYANCING  ACT,  1881. 

General  words  in  deeds  of  conveyance,  140. 

The  word  **  grant "  not  essential  to  convey  easements,  152. 

COPYHOLD. 

Grant  by  copyholder  of  right  to  destroy  support,  void,  314. 

COVENANT. 

Eimning  with  the  land  having  the  effect  of  easements,  24. 
For  rights  not  recognised  as  easements,  31,  115. 
Acquisition  of  easements  by  covenant,  132. 
Agreement  for  easement  under  seal,  effect  of,  note  (c),  138. 
Quiet  enjoyment;  implied  grant,  155,  494. 

Effect  of  general  words  on  grants  of  easements,  495. 

General  meaning  of  covenant,  495. 
See  aUo  G&ANT. 

CEEATION  OF  EASEMENTS. 
See  Acquisition. 

CEOWN. 

Prescription  against,  289. 

CUSTOM. 

Customs  distinguished  from  easements,  26. 
Easements  acquired  by  virtue  of  customs,  28,  123,  270. 

Claims  both  by  prescription  and  under  a  custom,  271. 

Acquisition  under  the  Prescription  Act,  30,  271. 

Customs  must  be  reasonable  and  certain,  272. 
Eight  to  obstruct  ancient  light  under  customs,  296. 
Custom  to  deprive  land  of  support  by  mining  unreasonable,  313. 


DAMAGE. 

Actual  damage  requisite  to  support  certain  actions,  434. 

In  the  case  of  natural  rights,  436. 

In  the  case  of  easements,  438. 
Effect  of  absence  of  damage  if  time  for  suing  is  limited,  440. 
Dama^  to  support  action  must  be  substantial,  440,  494. 

Slight  damage  by  many  persons,  441. 
Prospective  injury,  action  for,  449,  458,  498. 
Contmued  damage,  when  fredi  cause  of  action,  513. 
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DAMAGES. 

Awarded  in  lieu  of  an  injunction,  452. 

Gases  relating  to  award  of  damages  in  lieu  of  inj unctions,  454. 

Por  prospective  injury  threatened,  458. 

For  obstruction  of  lignt,  what  recoverable,  note  {l),  481. 

See  aUo  Injunction. 

DEDICATION. 

Private  rights  of  way  not  created  by  dedication,  356. 
The  public  take  by  dedication,  357. 

DEED. 

Easements  only  granted  or  transferred  by  deed,  4,  126,  374. 

Deeds  alone  formerly  called  writings,  note  (a),  4. 

Contract  for  an  easemiant,  not  under  seal,  vaJid,  126,  444. 

Licences  granted  by  deed,  129. 

Construction ;  surrounding  circumstances,  364. 

Construction ;  most  strongly  against  grantor,  366. 

See  also  Grant. 

DEROGATION  FROM  GRANT. 

Derogation  from  grant,  by  preventing  user  of  easement,  134. 

DEVISE. 

Easement  acquired  under  a  devise,  123,  195. 

Construction  of  wills,  196. 

Light  and  air ;  disposal  of  house  and  land  by  will,  284. 

DIRECTION  OF  WAYS. 
See  Wats. 

DISABILITY. 

5eelN0AFA0iTY;  Pkbsgbiftion  Act. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  EASEMENTS. 

Riparian  rights;  division  of  riparian  land,  401. 
Way,  right  of ;  division  of  dominant  tenement,  416. 

DISTURBANCE  OF  EASEMENTS. 

Frimd  facie  right  to  be  free  from  disturbance,  434. 
Actions  for  disturbance,  433 — 540  {See  Action). 
Continuance  of  disturbance  after  action,  443,  513. 
Breach  of  contract  for  an  easement,  444. 
See  also  AiR ;  Light  ;  Streams  ;  SuppoitT ;  Pollution  of 
Water;  Use  of  Water;  Ways. 

DIVERSION  OF  STREAMS. 

Natural  ri^ht  to  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  streams,  89. 
Right  to  divert  may  be  acquired  as  an  easement,  90,  341. 
Natural  right  to  divert  for  use,  91. 

Obligation  to  return  diverted  water  to  the  stream,  91. 
Right  to  nave  water  diverted  by  another  person,  92. 
Right  to  divert  flood  water,  93. 

Right  to  divert  the  flow  of  the  sea  for  protection  of  land,  94, 
Right  to  divert  tidal  rivers  for  protection  of  land,  95. 
Right  to  divert  part  of  a  stream,  398. 
See  also  Streams. 
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DIVISION  OF  LAND. 
Bee  Pabtition  of  Laitd. 

DOMINANT  OWNEE. 
Who  is,  2. 

DOMINANT  TENEMENT. 
Wliat  is,  2. 

Essential  for  the  existence  of  an  easement,  9. 
Incorporeal  dominant  tenement,  12. 
Easements  cannot  be  severed  from  dominant  tenements,  14, 

410. 
Must  be  distinct  property  from  the  servient  tenement,  16. 

Easements  between  landlord  and  tenant,  18. 

Between  tenants  of  same  landlord,  18,  259. 
Easements  beneficial  to  their  dominant  tenements,  19,  395. 

Can  only  be  used  for  their  dominant  tenements,  395,  413. 
Effect  of  partition  of  dominant  tenements,  401,  416. 

DEAINAGE  OF  LAND. 

Destruction  of  support  by  drainage,  65,  319. 

Bight  to  drain  away  water  of  undefined  streams,  88,  334. 

DEAINS. 

Pollution  of  streams  by  public  sewers,  529. 


EASEMENT. 

Nature  of  easements,  1. 

Misuse  of  the  word  "  Easement,"  1. 

Definition,  2. 

Distinguished  from  natural  rights,  2. 

Distinguished  from  licences,  4  {see  Licences). 

Can  only  be  granted  by  deed,  4,  126. 

Assignment  of  easements,  374  (see  Tbansfeb). 
A  privilege  only,  not  an  interest  in  land,  5. 
Exclusive  use  of  land  not  an  easement,  6. 
A  privilege  withovt  profit^  8. 
Easemehts  in  gross  unknown  to  the  law,  9. 
Incorporeal  dominant  tenement,  12. 
Cannot  be  severed  from  its  dominant  tenement,  14,  410. 
Dominant  and  servient  tenements  distinct,  16. 

Prescriptive  rights  between  landlord  and  tenant,  18. 

Prescriptive  rights  between  tenants  of  same  landlord,  18, 
259. 
Easements  by  grant  of  landlord  possible,  19. 
Must  be  beneficial  to  its  dominant  tenement,  19,  395. 
No  easement  for  benefit  of  the  servient  tenement,  21. 
Nature  of  the  obli^tion  on  the  servient  owner,  22. 
Bights  with  an  active  obligation  on  servient  owner,  24. 
Distinguished  from  customs,  26. 
May  be  acquired  by  virtue  of  customs,  28,  270. 
New  species  of  easements  not  recognised  by  law,  30,  114# 
Effect  of  easements  on  natural  rights,  33. 
Inconsistent  natural  rights,  33. 
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'EASBMSa^rr— continued, 

Inoonfidstent  easements,  d4|  370, 

Cannot  coexist,  34. 

Belease  probably  presumed  from  inconsistent  user,  35. 
.  Subordinate  easements,  36. 

Easements  of  necessity,  37  («ee  Necessity,  Easements  of). 
Acquisition  of  easements,  122  {see  Acquisition). 
Easements  and  their  incident  the  same  by  whatever  mode 

acquired,  125. 
Easements  appurtenant  and  7t£a«»-easements,  distinction,  138. 
Meaning  of  ^*  Easement "  in  frescription  Act,  sect.  2. .  .201. 

Wind,  202. 

Horse-racing,  203. 

Uninterrupted  flow  of  air,  203. 

Noise,  203. 

Light,  204. 

Pews,  204. 

Trees  overhanging,  204. 

Support,  205. 

Pollution  of  air,  207. 
Extent  and  mode  of  user,  363  {see  Extent  of  Easements  and 

Mode  of  Useb). 
No  hindrance  to  consistent  use  of  land,  370. 
Distribution  on  partition  of  dominant  tenements,  401,  416. 
Bight  to  make  the  subject  of  an  easement  fit  for  use,  424. 
Disturbance  of  easements  and  legal  remedies,  433. 
Extinction,  suspension,  and  revival  of  easements,  541. 
See  also  the  respective  titles  throughout  the  Index, 

EASEMENTS  OF  NECESSITY. 
See  Necessity,  Easements  of. 

EAVESDROPPING. 

Bi^ht  to,  note  (0,  116. 

Baising  roof  from  which  water  drips,  effect  of,  551. 

ESTOPPEL. 

Estoppel  from  denying  an  easement,  136. 

EXCAVATION. 

Effect  on  natural  right  to  adjacent  support,  63. 
Excavation  under  houses,  63. 
Easement  of  support  for  excavated  land,  64. 
Bight  to  let  down  surface  land  by  excavating,  74. 
/See  a^so  Mines  ;  Suppobt. 

EXCEPTION. 

Exception  of  an  easement  on  conveyance  of  land,  152. 

EXCESSIVE  USEB. 
See  Mode  of  Usee. 

EXCLUSIVE  USE. 

Exclusive  use  of  land  not  an  easement,  6t 
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EXTENT  OF  EASEMENTS. 

Natural  rights  limited  by  each  other,  363. 
Abridged  and  suspended  by  easements,  364. 
Measure  of  easements  created  by  deed,  364,  402. 

Construction  of  deed ;  surrounding  circumstances,  365. 
Measure  of  easements  acquired  by  prescription,  365,  403. 

Surrounding  circumstances  to  be  considered  with  user, 
366. 
Gbants  construed  most  strongly  against  the  grantor,  366. 
Grant  putly  at  variance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  368. 
Prescription  partly  at  variance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  369. 
Easements  do  not  prevent  the  consistent  use  of  land,  370. 
Increase  of  easements  by  alteration  of  dominant  tenements, 
371. 

By  alterations  effected  by  a  third  party,  372. 
User  jB;radually  increasing,  398. 
Division  of  dominant  tenement,  401,  416. 

EXTINCTION  OF  EASEMENTS. 

Presumption  on  acquisition  of  an  inconsistent  easement,  36. 
Natural  rights  may  be  suspended,  but  not  extinguished,  541. 
Easements  may  be  extinguished  or  suspended,  542. 

BeVive  after  suspension  but  not  after  extmction,  542,  568. 
Modes  of  extinction,  544. 

1.  By  Act  of  Parliament,  544. 

2.  By  operation  of  law,  544. 

Completion  of  the  purpose  of  a  grant,  544. 
Suspension  sometimes  on  such  completion,  545. 
Easements  of  necessity  on  termination  of  necessity,  546. 
Determination  of  term  for  which  granted,  547. 
Alteration  of  the  dominant  tenement,  547. 

Extinction  only  if  alteration  is  material,  548. 

Not  if  trifling,  551. 
Unity  of  seisin,  552. 

Necessity  for  unity  of-  seisin,  554. 

And  for  estates  in  fee  simple,  554. 

Unity  of  possession  and  enjoyment  not  material,  555. 

3.  By  the  act  of  the  dominant  owner,  555. 

Kelease  and  abandonment,  555,  570. 

Non-user  alone  not  conclusive  evidence,  556. 
When  release  presumed  on  cessation  of  user,  557. 
When  non-user  the  only  evidence  of  a  release,  559. 
Non-user ;  twenty  years  not  necessary  for  presump- 
tion, 560,  571. 
Belease  or  abandonment  when  possible,  561. 
Temporarv  cessation  of  user,  562. 
Bight  of  dominant  owner  to  abandon,  563. 


FASCIA. 

Bight  to  fasten  on  another's  house,  note(<},  115. 

FEME  COVEBT. 

Prescription :  exclusion  of  periods  during  marriage,  225. 


r 
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PISH. 

Bight  to  take  fish,  a,  profit  d  prendre,  8. 

FLOODS. 

Bight  to  protect  land  from  floods,  93. 

Liability  for  injury  to  neighbours,  note  (n),  93. 
Bight  to  protect  land  from  the  sea,  94. 

Lijury  to  a  neighbour  justifiable,  94. 

Obligation  to  keep  up  sea  walls,  94. 
Diyersion  of  tidal  rivers  for  protection  not  justifiable,  95. 

FLOW  OF  Am. 

See  Ant  and  Wind. 

FLOW  OF  LIGHT. 
See  Light. 

FLOW  OF  WATEB. 

See  Stbeams  and  Floods. 

FOBFETTUBE. 

Easements  void  and  voidable,  155. 

FOULING  AIB. 

See  Pollution  of  Aib. 

FOULING  WATEB. 

See  Pollution  op  Water. 

FBAUDS,  STATUTE  OF. 

Parol  contract  for  easement,  128,  444. 
Part  performance,  128,  444. 

FUTUEE  INJURY. 

Disturbance  merely  threatened :  injunction,  449. 

Damages  for,  458. 
Possibility  of,  498. 


GENEEAL  WOBDS. 

General  words  in  a  deed  of  convevance,  139. 
Provisions  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  as  to,  140. 
Construction  of,  142. 

"  Appurtenances,"  what  will  pass  by  grant  of,  142. 
QucMt-easements  will  not  geneiuUy,  143. 
Exceptional  cases,  143. 
When  ^tia^t-easements  will  pass  under  general  words,  144. 
Grant  of  easements  "  used  and  enjoved,"  145. 
Etisements  first  used  during  unity  of  ownership,  146. 
Modification  of  previous  nue,  147. 
Besult  of  authorities,  150. 

GBANT. 

Grant  at  variance  with  natural  rights,  33. 
Grant  at  variance  with  an  existing  easement,  35. 
When  implied,  122. 
Easemento  in  theory  always  created  by  grant,  123. 
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GRANT — continued. 

Acquisition  by  grants  131. 

Acquisition  by  covenant,  132. 

Landlord  and  tenant,  134. 

Grant  by  one  tenant  to  another,  134. 

Derogation  from  grant  by  preventing  user  of  an  eaBement, 

134. 
Estoppel  from  denying  a  grant  of  an  easement,  136. 
Grant  for  a  limited  period,  138. 
Acquisition  by  express  grant,  138. 

Easements  appurtenant  and  ^uoai-easements,  distinction^ 

138. 
By  particular  description,  139. 
By  general  words,  139—151  (see  General  Wobd8). 
Provisions  of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881...  140. 
The  word  "grant"  not  essential,  152. 
Exception  or  reservation  of  easement  on  sale  of  land,  152. 
Void  grants,  153. 

Grant  at  variance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  153, 

368. 
Grant  by  a  companjr  ultra  vires,  153. 
Gh*ant  at  variance  with  another  grant,  35,  154. 
Conditional  grant,  155. 
Grant  subject  to  interruption,  note  (&),  402. 
Quiet  enjoyment,  effect  as  a  grant,  155. 
Acquisition  by  nnplied  grant,  156,  281. 

When  a  reservation  of  easements  can  be  implied,  156. 

Prescription,  implied  grant  in,  158. 

Easements  necessary  to  render  a  grant  beneficial,  159, 

359. 
(}rant  implied  from  surrounding  circumstances,  160. 
Presumption  of  lost  grant  after  twenty  years'  user,  161, 
198. 
The  doctrine  questioned,  164. 
Presumed  only  if  prescription  })0S8ible,  167. 
Evidence  to  sustain  a  presumption  of  lost  grant,  167. 
Nature  of  the  presumption  of  a  lost  grant,  168. 
Evidence  to  rebut  the  presumption,  168. 
User  must  have  been  as  of  right,  178  (see  "As  of 

Eight"). 
Ignorance  of  and  incapability  of  resisting  user,  179. 
Effect  of  old  agreement  on  presumption,  180. 
Apparent  and  continuous  easements:   implied  grant  on 
partition  of  estate,  180. 
Cases  considered,  181 — 190. 
Besult  of  the  authorities,  190. 
Presumption  of  grant  essential  to  a  prescriptive  title,  198 
(see  Peescription). 
Except  in  cases  of  ri^ht  to  light,  297. 
Queer e, — in  cases  of  right  to  support,  323. 
Construction  most  strongly  against  grantor,  366« 

GEOSS,  EIGHTS  IN. 
Not  easements,  9. 
Easements  cannot  be  severed  from  dominant  tenements,  14, 401. 
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HOBSE-EACING. 

Not  an  "  easement"  under  Prescription  Act,  sect.  2.. .203. 


IDIOTS. 

Prescription :  ezdusion  of  periods  during  idiotcy,  225, 

IGNOEANCE. 

Ignorance  of  user  prevents  presumption  of  lost  grant,  179, 
And  prescription,  246. 

IMMEMORIAL  USEE. 

Necessary  for  prescription  at  common  law,  197. 
Meaning  of,  197. 

Presumption  of,  after  twenty  years'  user,  197. 
Baises  presumption  of  a  grant,  198. 

IMPLICATION  OF  GRANT. 

SeeQ^iANT;  Pbesumption  ;  Pkesgriftion;  Ligences. 

INCAPACITY. 

To  resist  user  prevents  presumption  of  lost  grant,  179. 
And  prescription,  239  {see  Presceiption). 
Power  of  resistance  by  reasonable  means,  242. 
Qucercy — in  cases  of  right  to  light,  301. 
And  of  support,  324. 
Incapacity  to  make  a  grant  prevents  prescription,  244. 
Incapacity  to  take  a  grant  prevents  prescription,  245. 

INCONSISTENT  EASEMENTS. 
See  Easement. 

INCORPOREAL  RIGHT. 

Easements  are  incorporeal  rights,  5. 

Confer  no  interest  in  the  soil,  5. 

Grant  of  the  exclusive  use  of  land,  not  incorporeal,  6. 

INCREASE  OF  EASEMENTS. 

Alteration  of  dominant  tenements,  371. 

Opening  new  and  increasing  ancient  windows,  65,  383, 

573. 
Improving  the  condition  of  ancient  windows,  384. 
Altered  nrin  requiring  more  water,  398. 
By  act  of  thii-d  party,  372. 

INFANCY. 

Prescription :  exclusion  of  periods  during  infancy,  225. 

INJUNCTION. 

In  what  cases  granted  by  the  Court,  447. 
Disturbance  merely  threatened,  449. 
Mandatory  injunction  to  compel  repairs  by  servient  owner, 

451. 
Damages  awarded  in  lieu  of,  452,  458. 
Cases  relating  thereto,  454. 
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INJUNCTION— <»7i«tnue(l. 

Aoquiesoenoe  in  wrongfal  act,  449,  474,  476. 

Qranted  at  the  suit  of  a  person  wiik  limited  interest,  491. 

When  a  possibility  of  future  injury  only,  449,  498. 

INTEEMITTENT  STEEAMS. 
What  are,  86. 
Natural  rights  and  easements  therein,  86. 

INTERRUPTIONS. 

Evidence  of  user  not  being  as  of  right,  257. 
Prescriptive  user  must  be  uninterrupted,  261. 
Interruption  in  enjoyment  as  of  right,  263. 
Interruption  in  enjoyment  as  an  easement,  264. 
Interruption  in  enjoyment  in  fad,  265. 
Interruption  in  fact  as  at  common  law,  265. 
Non-user,  265. 

Partial  interruption  of  user,  266. 
Trifling  and  accidental  interruptions,  266. 
Suspension  of  user  by  agreement,  or  for  oonyenienoe, 
266. 
Interruption  in  fact  under  the  Prescription  Act,  266. 

Suomission  or  acquiescence  for  one  year  after  notioe, 

267. 
Fluctuating  interruptions,  267. 
Notico  of  person  causing  interruption,  268. 

Involuntary  discontinuance  of  enjoyment  required, 

268. 
Obstruction  by  a  stranger,  269. 
What  is  acquiescence,  269. 
Interruption  during  tenancy  for  life,  270. 

IRRIGATION  OF  LAND. 

Riparian  right  to  irrigate  riparian  land,  396. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

User  of  easements  by  tenant  in  landlord's  ground,  18,  258. 

Prescriptive  rights  iJetween  tenants,  18,  259. 

Grant  by  landlord  to  tenant,  19,  134. 

Grant  by  one  tenant  to  another,  134. 

Prescription  against  a  landlord  out  of  possession,  240. 

LANDS  CLAUSES  ACT,  1845. 

See  Railway  Clauses  Act,  1845. 

LICENCES. 

Distinguished  from  easements,  4. 
Effect  of  a  licence,  4. 
How  conferred,  129. 

By  word  of  mouth,  129. 

By  writing,  129. 

By  deed,  129. 

Implied  from  acquiescence,  130. 

Implied  from  circumstances,  131. 
Licence  or  permission  to  use  prevents  prescription,  254. 
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UOENCES— confinwed. 

Bemedy  for  obstruction,  445. 

Obstraction  by  grantor,  445. 

Obstruction  by  stranger,  446. 
Bevocable  and  irrevocable,  564. 

Connected  with  grant  irrevocable,  564. 

Execution  of  a  permanent  and  expensive  work,  566. 
Bevocation  by  adverse  act  of  the  grantor,  567. 

LIFE  ESTATES. 

Prescription :  exclusion  of  periods  of  life  estates,  225,  229, 232. 

LIGHT. 

Compared  with  air  and  water,  51. 

Natural  right  to  use  of  light,  53. 

Nature  of  a  *  *  right  to  light,"  53. 

Bight  to  open  new  and  increase  ancient  windows,  55,  383. 

Bight  to  obstruct  new  windows,  56,  383,  573. 

Bights  as  against  railway  companies,  57,  278. 

Bight  to  have  light  unobstructed,  59. 

Acquisition  by  grant,  277. 

No  grant  implied  from  suffering  windows  to  be  made,  277. 

New  windows  overlooking  burial  ground,  280. 

Implied  grant  on  partition  of  land  and  houses,  281 . 

Sale  of  house,  reserving  adjoining  land,  281. 

Sale  of  land,  reserving  nouse,  284. 

Disposal  of  house  and  land  simultaneously,  284. 

Severance  of  house  and  land  by  will,  285. 

Effect  of  a  tenancy  at  the  time  of  sale  or  disposition,  285. 
Acquisition  of  right  bj  constructive  notice,  288. 
Acquisition  by  prescription,  288. 

Lignt  not  claimable  by  prescription  at  common  law,  215,  297. 
Prescription  Act,  289. 

Actual  enjoyment  for  full  term  required,  210,  290. 

Conflict  of  provisions  of  Act,  210. 

Crown,  prescription  against,  289. 

Actual  enjoyment; — Chouse  uninhabitable,  291. 

New  building,  commencement  of  enjoyment,  292. 

Enjoyment  by  "  some  consent  or  agreement,"  292. 
Kevocation  of  consent,  295. 

Implied  warranty  on  sale  of  house,  296. 

Customary  right  to  obstruct  by  building  abolished,  296. 

Prescriptive  right  depends  solely  on  the  statute,  296. 
No  grant  or  licence  presumed,  297. 
Doubts  on  these  points,  298. 

Light  need  not  be  enjoyed  **  as  of  right,"  299. 

CapabiUty  of  resisting  enjoyment,  301. 

Enjoyment  in  the  character  of  an  easement,  301. 
Open  ground  and  erections,  no  prescriptive  right  for,  302. 
"Dwelling-house,  workshop  or  other  building,"  302. 
Shop  windows ;— light  for  display  of  goods,  303. 
Extitu)rdinary  light  for  special  purpose,  304,  383. 

Bight  by  grant  for  extraordinary  purpose,  306. 
Increasmg  and  altering  light  by  reflection,  307. 
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LIGHT— cone»nMci. 

Extent  of  the  ri^ht  to  light,  379. 

When  aoqmred  by  presoription,  380. 
When  acquired  by  ^rant,  362. 
The  purpose  for  which  used  not  to  be  regarded,  383, 
Improving  the  mode  of  user,  384. 
Free  passage  of  air  and  light  distinguished,  460. 
Obstniction  of  light,  475. 
Bight  to  sue,  475. 
Bestraint  by  injunction,  475. 

Award  of  damages  in  lieu  of  injunction,  452,  454« 
Aquiescence  in  building,  effect  of,  476. 
Bight  by  implied  grant :  obstruction,  477. 
Facts  aUeged  as  justification  for  obstructing  light,  478* 
That  sufficient  light  is  left,  478. 
That  a  new  stream  of  light  is  substituted,  479. 
That  ancient  lights  have  been  improved,  479. 
Position  of  an  obstructing  building,  480. 
Ancient  lights  enlarged  or  new  windows  opened,  480. 
Bight  of  action  by  reversioner,  489. 
Injunction  at  the  suit  of  person  with  limited  interest,  491. 
Tenant :  liability  for  obstruction,  491. 

Not  liable  for  continuing  obstruction,  492. 
Substantial  injury  requisite'  to  support  an  action,  492. 
Covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment,  494. 
Light  prevented  falling  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  478, 

496. 
Damages  or  compensation  for  obstruction,  note  (/),  481. 
Possibility  of  future  injury  only,  498. 
Bight  to  abate  an  obstruction  of  light,  501. 
Presumption  of  release  of  servient  owner's  obligation,  570. 
Loss  of  right  by  abandonment,  571  {see  Abandonment). 

Presumption  after  less  than  twenty  years'  non-user,  571. 
Effect  of  altering  the  size  or  position  of  windows,  573. 
Effect  on  rights  acquired  by  grant,  573. 
Effect  on  rights  acquired  by  prescription,  575. 
Intention  manifested  always  to  be  considered,  577. 
Non-user,  577. 
Bestoration  of  ancient  lighte  in  new  buildings,  578. 

LIMIT  OF  EASEMENTS. 
See  Extent  op  Easements. 

LOST  GBANT. 
See  Okant. 

LUNACY. 

Prescription;  exclusion  of  periods,  225. 

MANUFAOTUBES. 

Natural  right  to  use  water  of  streams  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, 397. 

MABBIAGE. 

See  Feme  Govebt. 
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MEBOEB. 

Easement  granted  for  a  term,  extinction  on  merger,  647. 

MINE. 

Eight  of  necessity  to  dig  throagh  surface  land,  37. 
Natural  right  to  support  afforded  by  minerals,  60. 
Bight  to  excavate  minerals  and  substitute  props,  61. 
Besult  if  destruction  of  support  is  ineyitable,  62,  386. 
Support  afforded  by  water  m  a  mine :  right  to  drain,  65. 
Bi^ht  to  let  down  surface  land  when  excavating  mineral,  74. 
Mining  leases :  right  of  lessee  to  destroy  all  support,  311. 
Beseryation  of  mines  with  power  to  work  them,  388. 
Bailways :  mining  under  land  purchased  compulsorily,  316, 

514. 
See  also  SUFPOBT. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EIGHTS. 
Public  highway,  10. 
Pews,  note  (v),  10. 
Common,  note  (i;),  10. 

Fastening  clothes-lines  and  drying  linen,  note  (r),  115. 
Nailing  £ees  te  a  wall,  note  (r;,  115. 
Fascia  or  si^  on  house,  note  (r),  115. 
Use  of  a  chmmey  for  smoke,  note(r),  115. 
Public-house  sign  post,  note  (r),  116. 
Eavesdropping,  note(r),  116. 
Tethering  horses,  note(r),  116. 
Uninterrupted  prospect,  116. 
Uninterrupted  view  of  shop  windows,  118. 
Undisturbed  privacy,  120. 

MODE  9F  USEE. 

Limit  and  mode  of  user  of  easements,  363. 
How  ascertained,  364. 

If  an  easement  is  granted  by  deed,  364. 

If  acquired  by  prescription,  365. 
Easements  do  not  prevent  consistent  use  of  land,  370. 
Increase  of  user  by  alteration  of  the  dominant  tenement,  371. 

Effected  by  the  act  of  a  third  party,  372. 
Excessive  user,  372. 

Eight  te  obstruct  excess,  372. 

Obstruction  of  rightful  with  excessive  user,  374. 

Enlarging  and  increasing  number  of  windows,  383. 

Improving  the  condition  of  ancient  windows,  384. 
Eepair  of  the  subject  of  an  easement,  376. 

Obstruction,  preventing  access  for  repair,  378. 
Water  of  natural  streams,  user  of,  390. 

Limited  by  right  to  uninterrupted  flow,  390, 

Eight  to  use  to  be  exercised  reasonably,  390. 

Suppljring  a  gaol,  lunatic  asylum  or  town,  390. 
Extent  of  riparian  estate,  391. 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary  use,  393. 

For  utihty  and  benefit  of  the  riparian  estate  only,  395. 

Irrigation  of  riparian  land,  396. 

Use  for  manufacturing  purposes,  397* 
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MODE  OP  VSEBr-conHnued. 

Water  of  natural  streamB,  nBer  of — continued. 

User  gradually  increasing,  398. 

Division  of  riparian  estate,  401 . 
Pollution  of  water  by  particular  or  by  any  meanfl,  400. 
Bigbte  of  way,  user  of,  402. 

Ways  only  te  be  used  for  their  dominant  tenements,  410. 

Persons  entitled  te  use  a  way,  413. 

Use  of  way  to  dominant  tenement  and  thence  beyond,  414. 

Mere  colourable  use  of  dominant  tenement,  414. 

Way  leading  to  a  highway,  414. 

Decreasing  the  width  of  ways,  415. 

Division  of  dominant  tenement,  416. 

Way  impassable ;  right  to  walk  on  adjoining  land,  419. 

Way  periodically  interrupted ;  right  to  deviate,  420. 

Extraordinary  interruption ;  right  to  deviate,  421. 

Destruction  of  road ;  right  to  deviate,  421. 

Want  of  repair;  right  to  deviate,  422. 

Way  impassable  by  act  of  grantor;  right  to  deviate,  423. 

Bepair  of  ways,  424. 

Direction  of  ways,  425. 

Direction  of  ways  of  necessity,  426. 

Variation  of  direction  of  such  ways,  429. 

Yariation  of  mode  of  using  ways,  429. 

Eight  to  apply  modem  inventions,  430. 

Power  to  make  ways  to  be  exerdsed  reasonably,  430. 
See  aUo  ExTEin?  of  Easemeih^s. 


NAnjNa  teees. 

Bight  to  nail  trees  to  a  wall,  note  (r),  115. 

NATUEAL  EIGHTS. 
What  are,  3. 

Qiven  bv  law  and  inherent  in  land,  3. 
Cannot  be  severed  from  their  dominant  tenemente,  12. 
How  affected  by  easements,  33,  364. 
Natural  righte  apparently  inconsistent,  33,  363. 
*<  Eiparian  Eights,"  what  are,  83  (<ee  Eipakian). 
No  natural  rights  of  way,  105. 
Cannot  be  extinguished,  542. 
May  be  suspended,  542. 
After  suspension  will  revive,  542. 
Eevival,  568. 
SeedUoAiB.;  Light;  Sufpobt;  Streams;  Watek. 

NATUEAL  STEEAMS. 

Defined  and  distinguished  from  artificial  streams,  76. 
See  also  Streams. 

NECESSITY,  EASEMENTS  OF. 
Their  nature,  37. 

Whether  there  must  be  an  absolute  necessity,  38,  360. 
Pass  under  general  words  of  conveyance,  142. 
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NECESSITY,  EASEMENTS  OY—cordinued. 
Acquisitdon  of  ways  of  necessity,  359. 

No  other  way  must  exist,  360. 

One  way  of  necessity  only  allowed,  361. 

Qrant  must  be  capable  oi  being  presumed,  361. 
Co-extensive  with  the  necessity,  406. 

Not  increased  by  alteration  of  dominant  tenement,  406. 

Extinguished  when  the  necessity  ceases,  546,  582. 
Extinction  on  union  of  seisin,  583. 

Beviyal  on  seyerance,  583. 

NEGLIGENCE. 

Bemoval  of  one  of  two  adjoining  buildings,  73. 
Obligation  to  use  care,  73. 
Obligation  to  shore  or  give  notice  of  removal,  73. 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  EASEMENT. 
Not  recognised  by  law,  30,  114. 
Covenant  for  sucn  right  binding  on  covenantor,  31,  115. 

"NEXT  BEFOBE"  SUIT  OE  ACTION. 

Proscription  Act :  user  to  be  next  before  some  suit  or  action, 
219. 
Not  before  the  commission  of  an  adverse  act,  219. 
Meaning  of  eome  suit  or  action,  220. 
User  must  be  next  before  suit  or  action,  221. 
No  such  rule  at  common  law,  222. 
Periods  of  disability  excluded  from  computation,  229. 

NOISE. 

Acquisition  of  prescriptive  right,  203. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS. 

Prescription :  exclusion  of  periods  of  lunacy,  225. 

NON-USEE. 

Acquisition  of  easements  prevented  by  non-user,  265. 

Suspension  of  user  by  agreement,  or  for  convenience,  266. 
Non-user  alone  not  conclusive  evidence  of  abandonment,  556. 
When  non-user  raises  a  presumption  of  abandonment,  557. 
When  non-user  is  the  oxuy  evidence  of  abandonment,  559. 
Non-Tiser  for  less  than  twenty  years— presumption,  660,  571. 
Non-user  explained  in  denial  of  abandonment,  562. 


OBSTEUCnON. 

See  Intebbuptions;   Ant;   Light;   Prospect;    Streams; 
Window;  Ways. 

OCOUPIEE. 

Disturbance :  when  occupier  of  dominant  tenement  must  sue, 

441. 
Eight  of  action  by  reversioner,  441,  473,  489,  537. 

OWNEESHTP,  UNITY  OF. 

See  UlOTY  OF  OwinBRSHIF. 
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PAEOL. 

Licences  granted  by  parol,  4,  129. 

Easements  only  granted  or  transferred  by  deed,  4,  126,  374. 
Contract  for  an  easement  not  under  seal,  valid,  126,  444* 
Statute  of  Frauds,  128,  444. 

PARTITION  OF  LAND. 

Conveyance  with  **  appurtenances" :  ^uo^i-easements,  143. 
Qrant  of  easements  **  used  and  enjoyed ''  during  unity,  145. 
Implied  grant  of  apparent  and  continuous  easements,  180 — 193. 
Division  of  dominant  tenement :  effect  on  riparian  rights,  401. 
Effect  on  rights  of  way,  416. 

PASTURAGE. 

Bight  of  pasturage  a  profit  a  prendre,  8. 

PEACEABLE  ENJOYMENT. 

Prescriptive  user  must  be  peaceable,  253,  256. 

Interruptions :  evidence  that  enjoyment  is  not  peaceable,  257. 

PENNING  BACK  WATER. 

Bight  to  pen  back  the  water  of  streams  an  easement,  90. 
Acquisition  of  such  right  by  prescription,  342. 
See  aUo  Stbeahs. 

PERMANENCE. 

Prescription :  tenements  and  subjects  of  easements  must  be, 
247. 

PEEMISSION. 
See  Licences. 

PLANS. 

Ways  shown  in  plans  of  property  conveyed;  grant,  358. 

POLLUTION  OF  AIB. 

Natural  right  to  purity  of  air,  49. 

Limit  of  that  right,  49,  379. 
Right  to  pollute  air  an  easement,  49,  379. 
Pollution  in  the  absence  of  an  easement,  when  justifiable,  51. 
Implied  grant  of  right  to  pollute  on  sale  of  a  factory,  275. 
Acquisition  of  right  to  pollute  by  prescription,  207,  275. 
Bight  of  action  for  pollution,  462. 

Pollution  must  be  unjustifiable,  462. 

Air  previously  polluted  by  other  means,  463. 

Coming  to  a  place  where  the  air  is  polluted,  464. 

Unavoidable  pollution  by  trade,  465. 

Besult  of  authorities,  472. 
Public  nuisance,  473. 
Bi^ht  of  action  hj  a  reversioner,  473. 
Injunction:  acquiescence  in  pollution,  474. 

POLLUTION  OF  WATER. 

Natural  right  to  purity  of  water  of  natural  streams,  101,  346. 
No  such  ri^ht  in  artificial  streams,  346. 
No  distinction  between  surface  and  underground  water,  or 
defined  and  undefined  streams,  101,  631. 
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POLLUTION  OF  WATER— continued. 
Bight  to  pollute  water,  103. 

An  easement  within  meaning  of  the  Prescription  Act,  209. 
Bight  hj  appropriation  to  purity  of  artificial  streams,  346. 
Acquisition  of  nght  to  pollute  streams,  351. 

Pollution  imj>erceptible  and  gradually  increasing,  351. 
Measure  of  prescriptiye  right  to  poUute  streams,  398. 

Measure  if  pollution  has  gradually  increased,  398. 
Pollution  by  particular  means,  change  of  process,  400. 
Bight  to  sue  for  pollution,  526. 

Pollution  by  others  no  justification  for  fouling  water,  528. 

Pollution  of  water  by  trade  not  justifiable,  528. 

When  the  Court  will  restrain  pollution,  529. 

Drainage  of  towns  restrained  for  pollution  of  streams,  529. 

Biparian  owners  must  proye  injury  in  that  character,  531. 

Pollution  of  underground  water,  531. 

Bight  of  action  in  absence  of  right  to  use  water,  533. 

POST. 

Bight  to  place  on  land,  note  (<),  115. 

POUEING  WATEB  OVEB  LAND. 

Bight  to  cause  water  to  flow  oyer  land,  an  easement,  92. 

A  ''watercourse  "  within  meaning  of  Prescription  Act,  209. 
May  be  acquired  by  grant  or  prescription,  342. 
No  obligation  to  continue  sending  such  water,  343. 

PBEOABIOTJS  ENJOYMENT. 

Insufficient  for  prescription,  253,  254. 

PBESCBIPTION. 

Acquisition  of  easements  by  prescription,  123,  196. 

Cannot  be  so  acquired  for  a  limited  period,  138,  218. 
Nature  of  prescription  at  common  law,  196. 

Meaning  of  "immemorial  usage,"  or  ''time  whereof  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  197« 

Presumption  of  immemorial  usage,  197. 

Presumption  of  grant,  197. 

Actual  grant  preyents,  198. 

Difficulty  at  common  law,  198. 
Under  the  Prescription  Act,  199  {see  PBESGBiPTioir  Act). 
Common  law  not  affected  by  the  Act,  215. 

Except  in  cases  of  right  to  light,  216,  296. 

And  ^qucere)  other  absolute  and  indefeasible  rijg^hts,  216. 
Legalisation  of  preyious  user  when  easement  acqun^  217. 
Indicate  easement  during  prescriptiye  period,  217. 
Owners  in  fee  can  alone  prescribe  at  common  law,  218. 

Claims  in  ri^ht  of  occupiers  under  the  Act,  218. 

All  prescriptiye  rights  acquired  for  the  owner  in  fee,  219« 
User  the  same  m  character  at  common  law  and  under  Act,  232r 
No  prescription  at  yariance  with  a  grant,  232. 
No  prescription  at  yariance  with  a  prescriptiye  right,  235. 

May  be  subordinate  to  adyerse  right,  36,  235. 
Prescription  may  be  at  yariance  with  natural  rights,  235* 

O.  R  K 
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PEESOEIPnON— co»«niied. 

No  prescription  unless  a  grant  can  be  presumed,  ld8,  236. 
Except  in  cases  of  right  to  light,  236,  297. 
And  perhaps  of  support,  324. 
Evidence  in  denial  of  such  grant,  as  a  fact,  237. 
Easement  must  have  been  capable  of  being  granted,  238. 
Owner  totally  deprived  of  use  of  land  immaterial,  238. 
•No  prescription  adversely  to  a  statute,  238,  369. 

Prescription  subsequent  to  an  adverse  statute,  239. 
Servient  owner  must  have  been  able  to  resist  user,  239. 
User  in  land  occupied  by  a  tenant,  240. 
In  land  not  the  property  of  the  servient  owner,  240. 
The  power  to  resist  must  be  by  reasonable  means,  242. 
Qiuere :  in  cases  of  right  to  light,  and  support,  301, 
824. 
Servient  owner  must  have  been  able  to  grant  the  right, 

244. 
Dominant  owner  must  have  been  able  to  take  by  grant, 

245. 
When  incapacitjr  must  exist  to  defeat  prescription,  246. 
No  prescription  if  servient  owner  ignorant  of  user,  246. 

Knowledge  presumed  in  some  cases,  247. 
Tenements  and  subject  of  easement  must  be  permanent^ 
247. 
Prescription  must  give  title  against  all  persons,  248. 
TJser  must  have  been  "  as  of  right,"  250. 
Except  in  the  case  of  light,  250,  299.  ^ 
Prescription  Act :  ''  as  of  right,"  *'  daiming  right  thereto," 

251. 
TJser  must  not  be  precarious,  secret,  or  contentious,  253. 
Precarious  user,  254. 
Secret  user,  255. 
Contentious  user,  256. 

Interruptions,  evidence  that  user  is  contentious,  257. 
User  '* as  of  right"  disproved  by  circumstances,  257. 
Privilege  must  be  enjoyed  in  character  of  an  easement,  258, 
301. 
Prescription  by  tenants,  259. 
User  must  be  uninterrupted  and  continuous,  261. 
interruptions  in  enjoyment  aa  of  right,  263. 
Interruptions  in  enjoyment  as  tm  eaeemetUf  264. 
Interruptions  in  enjoyment  in  fact,  265. 

At  common  law,  265  (m0  iNiXBBUFTioirB). 
Under  the  Prescription  Act,  257  (aee  IirnuLBUFTiOKS). 
Easements  not  claimable  hy  prescription  and  custom,  271. 
Measure  of  easements  acquired  by  prescription,  365. 
See  also  PB£SOB£PnoK  Act. 

PEESCETPTION  ACT  {for  the  Ad,  $ee  Appendix,  p.  585). 
Accjuisition  by  custom  recognised,  30,  270  {see  Custom). 
Origin  of  the  Act,  199. 
Preamble,  199. 

Section  1  relates  to  proftta  d  prendre,  199. 
Section  2. — ^Ways  or  otiier  easementis,  watercourses,  and  the  use 
of  water,  199. 
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PEESCEIPTION  ACT— con^inuttf. 
Explanation  of  9ection  2. . .  200. 

*<  Custom,  prescription,  or  grant/'  201. 
Bdates  to  priyate  (not  public}  ways,  201. 
'*  Or  other  easements,"  201. 

Wind,  202. 

Horse  racing,  203. 

Current  of  air,  203. 

Noise,  203. 

Light,  204. 

Pews,  204. 

Trees  overhanging,  204. 

Support,  205. 

Pollution  of  air,  207. 

Must  be  for  purpose  contemplated  by  the  Act,  208. 
Easement  claimed  to  obtain  profit  d  prendre,  208. 
"Watercourse":  meaning  ambiguous,  208. 
"  Use  of  water,"  209  (see  UsB  of  Water). 

Section  3.-;-Light,  200,  210. 

Meaning  of  the  Act  and  nature  of  the  right,  289. 
Prescription  at  common  law  not  affected  by  Act,  215. 

Except  in  cases  of  right  to  light,  216,  296. 

And  Jqticere)  other  absolute  and  indefeasible  rights,  216. 
Legalisation  of  prior  user  when  prescription  complete,  217. 
Ladioate  easement  during  prescnptiye  period,  217. 

Section  5. — ^Prescription  by  occupiers  in  their  own  names, 
218. 
Acquisition  nevertheless  for  the  owner  in  fee,  219. 

Section  4.---Prescriptive  periods  to  be  next  before  some  suit  or 
action,  219. 
Not  computed  from  adverse  act,  219. 
Meaning  of  some  suit  or  action,  220. 
User  must  be  next  before  some  suit  or  action,  22K 

Intervening  life  estates  to  be  excluded,  229. 
No  such  rules  for  prescription  at  common  law,  222. 

Section  6. — No  presumption  of  user  in  absence  of  proof,  222. 

Section  7. — Disability  of  persons  interested  in  resisting,  225. 

Section  8. — ^Tenancies  for  life  and  years  in  the  servient  tene- 
ment, 225. 
**  Other  convenient  watercourse,"  meaning  of,  226. 
**  Any  person  entitled  to  anv  reversion,"  meaning  of,  227. 
**  Beversion"  not  a  remainder,  228. 
Litervention  of  life  estate :  effect  of  sections  4  and  7... 229. 
Continuity  of  period:  effect  of  sections  7  and  8... 230. 
Distinctions  and  mistakes  in  sections  7  and  8... 230. 

Exclusion  of  terms  from  periods  of  40  years,  232. 

User  the  same  in  character  at  common  law  and  under  Act,  232. 

Commencement  of  enjoyment,  date  of,  292. 

Enjoyment  by  *'  some  consent  or  agreement,"  292. 

Kevocation  of,  295. 
See  also  Pbescbiptiok  ;  **  Aotttal  Enjoyhsnt  " ;  Intebbtjf- 
TioNs;  **A8  OF  Eight." 

rr2 
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PEESUMPnON. 

Acquisition  of  eaflements  by  pieBnined  giant,  156, 

Presumed  or  implied  reservation  of  easements,  156. 

Easements  necessary  to  render  a  grant  beneficial,  159. 

Qrant  presumed  from  surrounding  dicumstanoes,  160. 
Of  lost  grant  after  twentj^  years  user,  161. 

The  doctrine  as  to  tms  questioned,  164. 

Only  arises  in  certain  cases,  167. 

Eyidence  to  sustain  presumption,  167. 

Nature  of  the  presumption,  168. 

Eyidence  to  reout  the  presumption,  168. 

User  must  haye  been   as   of   right,  178  {see  <*Ab  of 
Right"). 

Preyented  by  ignorance  of  and  inoapadty  to  resist  user, 
179. 
Grant,  presumption  of,  after  agreement,  180. 
Prescription  depends  on  i)resumption  of  a  grant,  158,  197,  236* 
Presumption  of  user  forbidden  by  the  Prescription  Act,  214. 

Meaning  of  this  prohibition,  222. 

PEIVACY. 

Eight  to  undisturbed  priyacy  not  recognised  by  law,  120. 

PETVILEGE. 

An  easement  is  a  privilege,  5. 

Grant  of  entire  interest  in  l^e  soil  not  a  privile^  or  easement,  6. 
Bight  to  take  coal,  and  all  coal,  distinguished,  6. 
Grant  of  exclusive  use  of  land,  6. 

PEOFTTS  1  PEENDEE. 
Not  easements,  8. 

Eights  to  take  fish,  stone,  trees,  or  pasture,  8. 
Eight  to  take  water  an  easement,  not  a  profit  d  prendre^  8« 
Easement  claimed  under  the  Prescription  Act  to  obtain  a  profii 
d  prendre^  208. 

PEOSPEOT. 

Eight  to  uninterrupted  prospect  not  a  recognised  easement, 

116. 
Covenant  not  to  obstruct  prospect  obligatory,  117. 

Such  covenants  frequently  run  with  Uie  land,  117. 
Yiew  of  a  shop  window,  118. 

PUBUO  WAYS. 

Mere  privileffes  to  pass  over  land,  7« 

Eight  of  land-owner  to  use  the  soil,  7. 

Not  easements,  10,  106. 

Effect  as  regaids  the  owner  of  the  soil,  109. 

Ways  common  to  a  class  of  persons.  111. 

Public  and  private  ways  may  co-ezist,  112,  581. 

Eepair,  if  public  and  private  ways  co-exist,  note  (m],  113. 

Not  affected  by  the  Prescription  Act,  201. 
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PUBLIO  WAYS— continued. 
Acquired  by  dedication,  356. 
Bignt  to  alter  place  of  access  to  a  public  way,  408. 
Public  rights  extend  over  whole  width  of  road,  note  {w),  415. 
Way  impassable :  right  to  walk  on  adjoining  soil,  419 — 424. 
Ob^ruction  of  a  j^ublic  way ;  remedy,  539. 
Obstruction  of  private  way  oyer  a  public  road,  539. 
Of  a  private  way  by  obstacle  in  a  public  road,  539. 

PUBLIC-HOUSE  SIGN. 

Bight  to  place  sign  opposite  a  house,  note  (0>  1 15. 

PUBITY  OF  AIE. 

See  Am ;  PoLLxmoN  of  Anu 

PUBITY  OF  WATEB. 

iSee  PoLLTTnoir  OF  Wateb  ;  Stbeams. 


QUIET  ENJOYMENT,  COVENANT  FOB. 
No  grant  implied,  155. 

No  grant  of  rijght  to  light  and  air  implied,  494. 
General  meanmg  of  the  covenant,  note  (Z>),  494. 
Effect  of  this  covenant  on  a  grant  by  general  words,  495. 


BACING. 

See  Hobse-Bachtg. 

» 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Bight  to  obstruct  light  like  other  landowners,  57,  278. 

BATLWAYS  CLAUSES  CONSOLIDATION  ACT,  1845. 

Support  from  minerals :  effect  of  compulsory  purchase,  314, 514. 
Separation  of  mines  before  purchase,  316. 
lUght  of  purchaser  of  supemuous  lands,  317. 

Bight  of  such  purchaser  to  notice  of  working,  3X8. 
Compensation  for  obstruction  of  light,  note  (Z),  481. 

BELEASE. 

Extinction  of  easements  by  release,  555,  570. 
Belease  may  be  actual  or  presumed,  555. 

Not  generally  presumed  from  non-user  alone,  556. 
When  presumed  on  cessation  of  user,  557. 

Non-user  when  the  only  evidence  of  release,  559. 
Non-user  for  less  than  twenty  years,  560,  571. 
Belease  only  possible  after  easement  has  been  acquired,  561. 
Presumption  of  release :  suspension  of  user  by  agreement,  562. 
Substitution  of  new  method  of  enjoyment,  562. 
Bight  of  dominant  owner  to  release  or  abandon  easement,  563. 

EEMAINDEB. 

Prescription  Act :  not  a  <* reversion"  under  sect.  8... 228. 
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BEPAIB. 

Bight  to  repair  the  subject  of  an  easement,  376,  389,  424. 

OMtruction  preventiBg  repair,  378. 

No  obligation  on  the  servient  owner,  23,  389. 

Exceptional  case,  mandatory  injunction,  451. 
Obstruction  preventing  access  for  repair,  378. 
"Way  out  of  repair ;  right  to  deviate,  423. 
Bight  to  make  the  subject  of  an  easement  suitable  for  use, 

424. 
No  right  of  action  for  neglect  to  repair  a  way,  537. 

EBSBEVATION  OF  BASEMENTS. 

Operation  of  a  reservation  on  a  sale  of  land,  152. 
When  implied  or  presumed,  156. 

EBSISTANCE. 

Incapacity  to  resist  user  prevents  presumption  of  grant,  179* 
Prescription  Act :  exclusion  of  periods  of  mcapadty,  225. 
Incapacity  to  resist  user  prevents  prescription,  239. 

The  power  to  resist  must  be  by  reasonable  means,  242. 
Incapacity  from  ignorance  of  user,  246. 

EEVEESION. 

Prescription  Act:  remainder  not  a  "reversion"  under  sect  8 

...228. 
Disturbance:  when  occupier  only  can  sue,  441. 

Gases  in  which  a  reversioner  can  sue,  441,  473,  489,  537. 

ILEViVAL. 

Easements  and  natural  rights  revive  after  suspension,  542, 

568. 
Easements  extingmshed  cannot  revive,  568. 
Be-division  of  tenements  after  unity  of  seisin,  569. 

Be-creation  if  proper  words  used  in  deed  of  partition,  569. 
.  Bevival  of  ways  of  necessity,  583. 
See  also  EzTnronoN. 

EIPAEIAN. 

<<  Biparian  "  land,  owners,  proprietors,  and  rights,  meaning  of, 

83. 
Biparian  rights  in  riyers,  84. 
Bights  and  obligations  of  riparian  owners  at  the  source  of  a 

stream,  87. 
No  riparian  rights  unless  the  course  is  defined  and  known,  88. 

Underground  streams,  88. 
Biparian  rights  suspended  on  creation  of  easements,  90. 
Grant  of  privilege  of  disturbing  riparian  rights,  92. 
Extent  of  a  riparian  estate,  391. 

Biparian  rights  incident  to  the  whole  estate,  391. 
Division  of  riparian  estate ;  efFect,  401. 
Biparian  owners  must  prove  injury  in  that  dharaoter,  531. 
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EIVEBS. 

Biparian  rights  in  tidal  and  navigable  riTers,  84. 
Bight  to  defend  land  from  floods,  95. 

Iniury  to  neighbours  t^ere&om,  note  (n),  93. 

Tidal  rivers  different  from  the  sea,  95. 
See  aUo  Stbbahs. 


SEA. 

Floodinj^  by  the  sea :  right  to  defend  land,  94. 
Obligation  to  Tnaintain  sea-walls,  94. 

SEISIN,  UNITY  OF. 

See  Unity  of  OwarEBSHiP. 

SEBVIENT  OWNEB. 
Who  is,  2. 

Nature  of  the  obligation  on  a  servient  owner,  22. 
To  suffer  or  refrain  from  doing  something,  22. 
Bights  with  an  active  obligation  on  servient  owner,  24. 

SEBVIENT  TENEMENT. 
What  is,  2. 

Must  be  distinct  property  from  the  dominant  tenement,  16. 
Easements  between  lanAord  and  tenant,  18. 
Between  tenants  of  same  landlord,  18,  259. 
No  easement  for  benefit  of  the  servient  tenement,  21. 

SBYEBANOE  OF  LAND. 
See  Fabtition  of  Land. 

SHOP  WINDOWS. 

Uninterrupted  view  of,  118. 

Implied  covenant  not  to  obstruct,  119. 
Unobstructed  light  for  display  of  goods  in  a  window,  303. 

SHOBING  UP  BUILDINGS. 

Obligation  when  removing  adjoining  bmldings,  73. 

SIGN-POST. 

Bight  to  fix  on  land,  note{t),  116. 

SMOEE. 

Bight  to  convey  smoke  up  another  person's  chimney,  note(Q, 
115. 

SPBINGS. 

Bights  and  obligations  as  to  the  water  of  springs,  87. 
Meaning  of  **  spring,"  note  (5),  88. 

STATUTE. 

See  Act  of  Pabliahent. 

STATUTE  OF  FBAUDS. 
See  Fbauds,  Statute  of. 
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STONE. 

Bight  to  take  stones  &profU  a  prendre^  8. 

STREAMS. 

Natural  and  artificial,  76. 
*'  Stream,"  meaning  of,  77. 
**  Watercourse,"  77. 

Natural  and  artificial  streams  defined  and  distinguished,  77. 
Water  from  a  natural  source  in  a  natural  course,  77. 
Water  from  a  natural  source  in  an  artificial  course,  77. 
Water  fiowing  by  artificial  means  into  a  natural  stream, 
82. 
Natural  rights  in  natural  streams,  83. 
No  natursd  rights  in  artificial  streams,  83. 
Easements  in  ooth  natural  and  artificud  streams,  83. 
"  Biparian  "  land,  owners,  proprietors,  and  righto,  meaning  of, 

83. 
Tidal  and  navigable  rivers,  riparian  rights  in,  84. 
Intermittent  streams,  86. 
Bights  and  obligations  of  a  riparian  owner  at  the  source  of 

natural  stream,  87. 
No  rights  unless  course  is  defined  and  known,  88,  334,  340. 
Bighte  in  underground  streams,  88,  95,  340. 
Bights  which  have  relation  to  the  fiow  of  stream,  89. 
Natural  right  to  uninterrupted  fiow,  89. 
Adverse  rights  to  divert,  consume,  or  to  pen  back,  90. 
Bight  to  have  water  diverted  by  another  person,  92. 
Bight  to  cause  water  to  fiow  on  another*s  land,  92. 
Obli^tion  to  continue  sending  such  water,  93. 
Bight  to  divert  flood  water,  93. 
Protection  of  land  from  the  fiow  of  the  sea,  94. 

Obligation  to  maintain  sea-waUs,  94. 
Tidal  rivers ;  right  to  protect  land,  95. 
Underground  streams,  95. 

Surface  streams  affected  by  underground  water  drainage, 
99. 
Bights  which  have  relation  to  purity  of  streams,  101,  346  (m« 

Pollution  op  Water). 
Bight  to  take  water  for  use,  103  {see  XJsB  OF  Wats&). 
Acquisition  of  rights  in  water,  333. 
By  grant,  333. 
By  prescription,  334. 

Streams  must  be  defined  and  permanent,  334. 
Artificial  streams ;  when  prescriptive  rights  possible,  334. 
Temporary  and  permanent  streams,  335. 
Agamst  originator   of   temporary  artificial  stream, 
336. 
May  be  acquired  against  other  persons,  336. 
Prescriptive  right  in  permanent  artificial  streams,  339. 
Underground  strecuns,  acquisition  of  rights  in,  340. 
If  defined  and  known,  340. 
Not  if  imdefined  or  unknown,  340. 
Except  by  actual  grant,  340. 
Acquisition  of  right  to  divert  streams,  341. 
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Acquidtion  of  rights  in  water — continued* 

Acquifiitioii  of  right  to  obstnict  and  pen  back  water,  342. 
Except  against  the  public  in  navigable  streamB,  342. 

Bight  to  cause  water  to  flow  over  land,  342. 

Obligation  to  continue  the  stream,  343. 

Appropriation  of  water  («ee  AFP&OFBiATloir  OF  Wateb), 
343. 
Limit  of  natural  rights  to  use  and  flow  of  water,  390. 
Extent  of  riparian  estate,  391. 

Bight  to  divert  j)art  of  the  water :  increase  of  user,  398. 
Division  of  riparian  estate ;  effect  on  riparian  rights,  401. 
Disturbance  of  water  rights,  516. 

Bight  to  sue  for  diversioa  or  obstruction ;  damage,  516. 

Injury  to  the  right  sufficient  to  support  action,  516. 

Water  diverted  from  a  stream  but  returned  thereto,  518. 

Obligation  to  keep  a  stream  free  from  obstruction,  519. 

Obstruction  before  the  possession  of  person  suing,  519. 

Bight  to  sue  for  continuing  an  obstruction,  520. 

Bight  to  abate  an  obstruction,  521. 

Disturbance  of  the  steady  flow  of  a  stream,  521. 

Motive  for  obstruction  immaterial,  526. 

Biparian  owners  must  prove  injury  in  that  character,  531. 
See  aUo  Pollution  op  Wateb;  Usb  of  Wateb. 

SUBJACENT  8UPP0BT. 
Bee  SuPFOBT. 

SUBOBDINATE  EASEMENTS. 
See  EASEMEirr. 

SUIT. 

See  AonoN. 

> 

SUPPOBT. 

An  obscure  right,  59. 

Natural  right  to  adjacent  and  subjacent  support,  60. 

Adjacent  support,  what  is,  61. 

Nature  of  the  natural  right  to  support,  61. 

Does  not  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil,  61. 

-  Mining ;  result  if  aestruction  inevitable,  62,  387. 
Deprivation  by  statute ;  Bailways  Clauses  Act,  62,  314. 

Separation  of  mines  before  purchase  of  land,  316. 

Bight  of  purchaser  of  supemuous  land  to  support,  317. 
Bight  of  such  purchaser  to  notice  of  minmg,  318. 
Effect  on  natural  right  of  building  houses,  63,  503. 
Effect  of  excavating  subsoil,  63. 

Easement  of  support  for  excavated  land,  64. 
Support  for  land  from  underground  water,  65. 

Bight  may  be  acquired  by  grant,  not  by  prescription,  319.; 
Support  for  surface  water  from  underground  water,  67. 
Easement  of  support  for  buildings,  69,  320. 

Support  for  ouildiDgs  from  land,  70. 

Support  for  buildings  from  buildings,  73. 

Effect  of  contiguity  of  buildings,  73. 
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SUPPORT— cojrftnuacZ. 

Eight  to  deprive  land  of  support,  74. 

Prescriptioii  Act :  whether  an  '*  easement "  under  sect.  2...205» 

326. 
Acquisition  of  rights  to  support,  309. 

Implied  grant  on  sale  of  surface  or  adjacent  land,  309. 

Implied  reservation  on  grant  of  subsoil,  310. 
Bight  to  deprive  land  of  support;  acquisition  by  grant,  311. 

Mining  leases,  311. 

Severance  otherwise  than  by  act  of  landowner,  312. 

Acquisition  by  custom  or  prescription,  313. 

Acquisition  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  314. 

Grant  of  such  right  by  copyholder,  void,  314. 
Bailways  Glauses  Oonsolidation  Act,  effect  of,  314,  514. 

Separation  of  mines  before  purchase  of  lands,  316. 

Purchaser  of  superfluous  lands,  right  to  support,  317. 

Purchaser  of  superfluous  lands,  notice  of  nuning,  318. 
Support  from  underground  water,  319. 
Eight  to  support  for  buildings  by  implied  grant,  320. 
Por  building  from  land :  acquisition  by  long  enjoyment,  322. 

Is  the  nght  a  part  of  the  natural  right  to  support  P  323. 

Can  it  be  acquured  by  prescription  ?  323. 

Ptescription  at  oommon  law  or  under  the  Act  ?  326. 

Can  a  modem  lost  grant  be  presumed  P  327. 

Can  a  right  be  acquired  irrespectiyely  of  grant  P  327. 

Eesult  of  Angus  v.  DalUmy  329. 
For  buildings  from  buildings :  acquisition  by  long  enjoyment, 

331. 
Natural  right  to  support  is  unlimited,  386. 

Distance  to  which  the  right  extends,  387. 

Modification  by  agreement,  388. 
Mining  rights,  388. 

Support  for  buildings  if  support  for  land  limited,  889. 
Obligation  to  repair  a  supporting  building,  389. 

Eight  of  dominant  owner  to  repair,  389. 
Eight  to  sue  for  disturbance  of  natural  right,  503. 

Effect  of  erecting  buildings  on  right  to  sue,  503. 

Damage  to  newly  erected  ouildings,  504. 
Eight  to  sue  for  disturbance  of  support  to  buildings,  505. 

Effect  of  increasing  the  weight  of  buildings,  506. 
Eight  to  sue  a  wrong-doer  for  removal  of  support,  507. 
No  right  of  action  tul  damage  occurs,  508. 

Damage  arising  beyond  time  limited  for  action,  512. 

Continued  damage;  fresh  cause  of  action,  513. 
Excavation  by  preyious  owner ;  continuing  damage,  514. 
Effect  on  right  of  imposing  additional  weights,  579. 

Effect  on  natural  right,  579. 

Effect  on  an  easement,  579. 
Effect  of  excavation  of  soil  on  right  to  support,  580. 

SUSPENSION. 

When  suspension  of  user  does  not  prerent  prescription,  265. 
Easements  and  natural  rights  temporarily  suspended,  542, 545. 
Suspension  of  user  evidence  of  abandonment,  556. 
Eevival  after  suspension,  568. 
See  also  ExTlNonoN. 
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TENANT. 

See  Landlobd  Ain)  Tenant. 

TEEM  OP  YEAE8. 

Easements  may  be  granted  for  a  term  of  years,  138. 
Cannot  be  so  acquired  by  prescription,  138,  218. 
Exclusion  of,  in  computing  prescriptiye  periods,  225,  232. 
Determination  of  term ;  extmction  of  easement,  547. 

TBTHEEING  HOESES. 

Bight  to  tether  horses  for  pasturage,  note  (Q,  116. 

TIDAL  EIVEES. 
iSeeEiYEBS. 

TIME. 

Acquisition  of  easements  for  a  limited  time,  138. 
Time  for  presumption  of  lost  grant,  161. 
Time  for  prescription,  197. 

"Time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary," 197. 
Immemorial  usage,  197. 
Presumption  after  twenty  years'  user,  197. 
Time  for  prescription  by  statute,  199  hee  Pbesgbiftiok  Act). 
Mode  of  oomputmg  prescriptiye  periods  under  Act,  219. 

TEANSFEB. 

Assignment  of  riparian  rights,  apart  from  land,  15,  401* 
Assignment  of  easements  apart  from  dominant  tenements,  14, 

410. 
Transfer  of  easements  on  conyeyanoe  of  dominant  tenement, 
139,  374. 
Express  grant  by  particular  description,  139. 
Sprees  grant  by  general  words,  139 — 151. 

**  General  words  " :  Oonyeyancing  Act,  1881 . . .  140. 
**  Appurtenances,"  142. 
Natural  rights  pass  without  mention,  374. 
Easements  only  assignable  by  deed,  374. 

Tenancies  created  without  deed;  do  easements  pass P 
375. 
Distribution  on  partition  of  dominant  tenements,  401,  416. 

TEEES. 

Eight  to  out  and  carry  away  a  profit  a  prendre^  8. 
Bight  to  nail,  to  wall,  note  {t\  115. 
Oyerhanging  branches  and  penetrating  roots,  204. 

TEESPASS. 

User  during  prescriptiye  period  legalised,  217. 


UNDEEGEOUND  WATEE. 

Support  for  land  from  upward  pressure,  65,  319. 
Destruction  of  support  by  drainage,  66,  319. 
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UNDERGEOUND  WATEE— con^mued. 

Eight  to  support  for  surface  water,  67,  99. 

DiminutLon  of  stream  by  draiDage,  68,  99. 
Surface  and  underground  streams  compared,  95,  340. 
Natural  right  to  purity,  101. 
Pollution  of  underground  water,  101. 

Eight  to  sue  for  pollution,  531. 
Bee  €Uao  Wells. 

UNINTEEEUPTED  ENJOYMENT. 

iSeelNTKaEUPTiONs;  Pbescbiftion;  PBESOBipnoN  Act. 

UNINTEEEUPTED  FLOW  OF  WATEE. 

See  Streams.  i 

UNINTEEEUPTED  PASSAGE  OF  AIE. 

See  Air, 

UNINTEEEUPTED  PEOSPBCT. 
See  Peospect. 

UNITY  OF  OWNEESHIP. 

Dominant  and  servient  tenements  distinct  properties,  16. 
Prevents  acquisition  of  easements  by  prescription,  264. 
Extinction  of  easements  by  unity  of  seisin,  552. 

Necessi^  for  unity  of  seisin,  554. 

Unity  01  ownership  alone  causes  suspension,  554. 

Must  be  for  estates  in  fee  simple,  554. 

Unity  of  possession  and  enjoyment  not  necessary,  555. 

USE  OF  WATEE. 

Eight  to  take  water  an  easement,  not  a  profit  d  prendre^  8. 
Eight  to  take  water  for  use,  103,  355. 
Various  kinds  of  right  to  take  water  for  use,  103. 
Difference  between  standing  and  flowing  water,  104. 
Natural  right  of  riparian  proprietors,  104. 

Limit  of  that  right,  390. 
Eight  to  take  water  on  another's  land  an  easement,  104. 
Prescription  Act,  section  2 ;  **  use  of  water,"  199,  209. 
Eight  to  take  water  from  artificial  8trean(is,  355. 
Acquisition  of  such  right,  356. 
Natural  right ;  exercise  of  must  be  reasonable,  390. 

Extent  of  riparian  estate,  391. 

Ordinary  and  extraordinary  use,  393. 

Must  be  for  utility  and  benefit  of  the  riparian  estate,  395. 

Irrigation  of  land,  396. 

Use  for  manufacturing  purposes,  397. 
Disturbance  of  ri^ht  to  take  water  for  use,  524. 

When  an  action  will  lie,  524. 
Motive  for  obstruction  immaterial,  526. 

'*  USED  AND  ENJOYED." 

Oonyeyance  with  easements  ''used  and  enjoyed,"  145  {see 
Genebal  Words). 
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USEB. 

See  Non-IJseb;  Mobb  op  Ussb. 


VENTILATION. 

Eight  to  free  escape  of  air,  48* 

VIEW. 

iSee  Pbosfbct. 

VOID. 

Grant  to  be  ''  void  "  conditionally,  165. 


WALL. 

Bight  to  nail  trees  to  wall,  note  {t),  115. 

WATER. 

Bight  to  take  water  an  easement,  not  &  profit  d  prendre,  8. 
Water  compared  with  light  and  air,  51. 
Support  for  land  from  nndergronnd  water,  65,  319. 
Support  for  surface  water  &om  underground  water,  67. 
•Easements  in  connection  with  water,  76. 

Flow  of  water,  89. 

Purity  of  water,  101. 

Use  of  water  for  consumption,  103. 
Springs,  87. 

Water  oozing  through  land  and  collecting  on  surface,  87. 
No  separate  ownership  or  property  in  water,  91,  98. 
Bight  to  cause  water  to  flow  oyer  land,  92,  342. 

Obligation  to  continue  sending  such  water,  93,  343. 
Floods ;  ri^ht  to  protect  lands,  93. 
The  sea ;  right  to  protect  lands,  94. 
Tidal  rivers ;  right  to  protect  lands,  95. 
Underground  water,  now  of  in  unknown  channels,  95. 

Water  percolating  and  defined  streams,  96. 

Underground  water  affecting  surface  streams,  99. 
Water  collected  in  wells,  98,  345. 

No  wrong  if  water  is  nutde  to  escape,  99,  345. 
Acquisition  of  rights  in  water,  333. 

By  grant,  333. 

By  prescription,  334. 

StretEons  and  pools  must  be  defined  and  permanent,  334. 
Disturbance  of  rights  in  water,  516. 

See  aleo  Stbeams;  PoLLiTTioir  ov  Wateb;  Use  of  Wateb; 
Btpatjtan, 

WATEBCOUBSB. 

Proyisions  of  the  Prescription  Act  as  to,  199. 
Meaning  of  term  "watercourse"  ambiguous,  208. 
What  rights  are  included  in  the  expression,  208. 
See  also  Stbeahs  ;  Pollution  op  Watee  ;  Use  op  Wateb  ; 
Pouring  Wateb  over  Land. 
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WAYS. 

Owner  of  right  cannot  prevent  otiier  pexaons  paaang,  5. 

No  natural  rights  of  way,  105. 

When  easements,  106. 

Public  rights  of  way  not  easements,  10,  106. 

Bight  of  access  to  a  public  way,  106. 

Effect  as  regards  the  owner  of  tiie  soil,  109. 

Ways  common  to  many  persons,  when  easements,  111.  - 

Public  and  private  ways  may  co-exist,  112.  - 

Private  way  cannot  be  acquired  over  public  road,  112. 

Private  way  not  always  eztinguiahed  by  public  way,  112,  581. 

Bepair,  if  public  war  made  over  a  private  road,  note(fn),  113. 

Ways  of  necessity,  113. 

General  or  limited,  114,  402. 

Prescription  Act,  199. 

Acquisition  of  rights  of  way,  356. 

Private  right  not  acquired  by  dedication,  356. 

Grants  by  general  words  («ee  Genz&al  Words),  357. 

Ways  shown  in  plans  of  property  conveyed,  358. 

Ways  of  necessity,  acquisition  of,  359. 
Only  when  no  other  way  exists,  360. 
One  wav  of  necessity  only  allowed,  361. 
Only  when  a  grant  can  he  presumed,  361. 

Straying  over  land,  presumption  of  grant,  425. 
Ghrant  subject  to  a  right  of  ploughing,  note  (5),  402. 
Measure  of  right  granted  by  deed,  402. 
Measure  of  right  acquired  by  prescription,  403. 
Ways  of  necessity  co-extensive  with  necessity,  406,  582. 
Necessity  increased  by  alteration  of  dominant  tenement,  406. 
Alteration  of  place  of  access  to  a  way,  408. 

Difference  between  public  and  private  ways,  409. 
User  for  the  dominant  tenement  alone  lawful,  410. 
Oannot  be  assigned  and  made  right  in  gross,  410. 
Persons  entitled  to  use  a  way,  413. 

User  to  dominant  tenement,  and  thence  beyond  unlawful,  414. 
,  Mere  colourable  use  of  dominant  tenement,  414. 

Way  leading  to  a  highway,  414. 
Width  of  road  for  a  right  of  way,  415. 

Width  of  private  ways  may  be  decreased,  415. 

Difference  between  public  and  private  ways,  note  (to),  415. 
Division  of  dominant  tenement,  effect  on  rights  of  way,  416. 
Bight  to  deviate ;  way  becoming  impassable,  419. 

Way  periodically  interrupted,  420. 

Temporary  interruption  &om  extraordinary  cause,  421. 

Destiuction  of  road,  421. 
.  Want  of  repair,  421?.    , 

Obstruction  by  grantor,  423. 
Bight  to  repair  ways,  424. 

Bight  to  make  a  newly  granted  way  fit  for  use,  424. 
Direction  of  ways,  425. 

Direction  of  ways  of  necessity,  426. 
Direction  cannot  be  varied,  429. 
Grant  for  particular  purpose ;  variation  of  mode  of  user,  429. 

Bight  to  apply  modem  inventions,  430. 
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W  AYS— continued. 

Power  to  make  ways  to  be  exercised  reasonably,  430. 
When  an  action  will  lie  for  obstruction,  537. 

Not  against  servient  owner  for  want  of  repair,  537. 

Action  by  reversioner,  537. 

Temporary  obstructions,  right  to  sue,  538. 
Obstruction  of  private  way  over  a  public  road,  539. 
Obstruction  of  priyate  way  by  an  obstacle  in  a  public  road,  539. 
Extinction  of  private  on  creation  of  public  ways,  581. 
Ways  of  necessity  cease  with  the  necessity,  582. 
Umon  of  seisin — extinction  of  ways  of  necessity,  583. 
Be-creation  on  severance,  583. 
Ways  becoming  inaccessible;  extinction  of  right,  583. 
See  aho  PuBud  Ways. 

WELLS. 

Property  in  water  collected  in  a  well,  98,  345. 
No  wrong  if  water  is  made  to  escape,  99,  345. 

WILLS. 

See  Devise. 

WIND. 

Uninterrupted  flow  to  a  windmill  or  chimney,  43. 

Not  an  ''easement"  under  Prescription  Act,  section  2... 

202. 
No  right  of  action  for  obstruction,  460. 

WINDMILL. 
iSee  Wind. 

WINDOW. 

Free  passage  of  air  to,  47. 

Eight  to  make  new  windows  in  buildings,  65, 

Bight  to  obstruct  new  windows,  56,  383. 

Windows  improved  to  obtain  more  light,  384. 
Suffering  windows  to  be  opened,  implied  grant,  384. 
Bight  of  action  for  obstruction  of  windows  admitting  air,  460. 
See  aho  Air;  Light;  Shop  Windows. 

WOBDS. 

See  ** Actual"  ENJOYMEirr;  "As  of  Eight";  *' Claiming 
Eight  thebeto " ;  ''Consent  ob  Agreement " ;  General 
Words;  "Grant";  "Next  before"  Suit  or  Action; 
Prescription  Act;  Eeversion;  Eiparian;  "Used  and 
Enjoyed";  Watercourse. 

WETTING. 

Grant  by  writing  not  under  seal  gives  a  licence  only,  4,  129. 
Formerly  deeds  alone  called  writings^  note  (e),  4. 
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Law.  With  Prefatory  Note  by  Williak  Field,  Esq.,  M.P.  Boyal 
8vo.     1906.  iVVf,  2».  6d. 

ADVOCACY.— Harris*  Hints  on  Advocaoy.— Condoct  of  Oasoe^ 
ClTil  and  Criminal.  Classes  of  Witnesses  and  Suggestions  for  Ctosb- 
examining  them,  Ac,  &c.    By  Biohabd  HiBBiBy  ILC.    Thirteenth 

Edition,  with  an  Introduction.    Boyal  12mo.    1906.  7«.  6d, 

**  A  Yory  complete  Manual  of  the  Advocate's  art  in  Trial  by  Jury."— <SW.  Jcur, 
"Doaexvca  to  be  carefully  read  by  the  young  banister  whose  career  is  yet 
before  him." — Law  Jfoffeuine. 

*'  The  advice  is  practical  and  shrewd,  the  illustrations  are  apt."— l^w  Journal, 

AFFILIATION.— Bott's  Manual  of  tiie  Law  and  Practice  in 
Affiliation  Proceedings,  with  Statutes  and  Forms,  Table  of  Q«flta- 
tion,  Forms  of  Agreement,  &o.  By  W.  HouiOwat  Boit,  Solicitor. 
Demy  12mo.    1894.  69. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAV^.— Dixon.— Fm&  <<Fazm.'' 
Spencer's  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Acts,  1883— 1900, 
with  Explanatory  Notes. — Third  Edition.  By  Axtbbst  J.  Spsvceb, 

Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1906.  7«.  Sd. 

**  We  do  not  hesitate  to  reoommend  this  book.  The  yalue  of  the  book  is 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  large  nnmber  of  luefnl  forms." — Late  Journal. 

ANCIENT  V^ORDS.— Setts'  Glossary  of  Ancient  Words.— 
Mostly  in  connection  with  Fines  and  Mmcts.  Also  witii  Services 
and  Tributes  dne  to  and  Bights  of  the  King,  the  Ghnrch,  or  Lorda 
of  Manors,  and  Privileges  claimed  by  them.  Also  concerning 
Punishments  for  certain  Offences  and  Onmes.  Compiled  by  Arthub 
Bettb,  Qeat.    Part  I.,  letter  A.    4to.     1907.    Sewed.    Net,  10«.  ed. 

ANNUAL  COUNTY  COURTS  PRACTICE.  •- The 

Annual  County  Courts  Practice,  1907. — By  His  Honour  Judge 

SicTLTy  K.C.,  assisted  by  W.  J.  Bbooks,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

2  yoIb.    Demy  8yo.  U.  6«. 

•*•  A  thin  paper  edition  in  1  Vol.  may  be  had,  price  25». ;  or, 

on  India  paper,  3f .  6d.  extra. 

**  The  ]^f  eaaion  generally  haye  gratef  nUy  recog^niced  tibe  Terr  great  Tmlne  of 
this  book.  It  admirably  fulfils  the  essential  requisites  of  a  ptactlee  book.  It  is 
complete  without  being  discursiTe  or  of  unwieldy  bulk ;  it  is  accurate  and  easy  of 
reference,  and  throughout  bears  the  stamp  of  naving  been  compiled  by  a  man 
who  is  tiioroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject." — Law  Timet. 

ANNUAL  DIGEST.— Mews'.— r«^« Digest." 

ANNUAL  LIBRARY,  THE  LAV^YER'Si— 

(1)  The  Annual  Practice.-— Snow,  Bttbitxt,  andSxBimxBB. 
h)  The  A.  B.  C.  Guide  to  the  Practice.--STBiKaBB. 
(3)  The  Annual  Digest.— Msws.    {Also  issued  Quarterly.) 
hj  The  Annual  Statutes.— Lslt. 
(5)  The  Annual  County  Court  Practice.— Sictlt. 
(9*  Annual  Subaeriptiont.   (a)  For  Complete  Series,  as  aboye,  delivered  on 
the  day  of  pnblication,  net,  21.  8«.    {b)  Nos.  1»  2,  3,  and  4  only,  fi#<, 
1/.  18«.     (j[r  A.  B.  G.  GxTiDE  is  not  tcanted  28.  6d.  may  he  deducted  fw 
subscription  to  Scries  {a)  or  {b).)     (c)  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  only,  net,  U.  16«. 
{Cknriage  extra^  2s.) 
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ANNUAL  PRACTICE.-The  Annual  Practice.  1907.  Bditad 
by  T.  Snow,  Banister'at-Law ;  0.  Bubhst,  a  Master  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court;  and  F.  A.  Stbznosb,  of  the  Oentral  Office.  2  yoIs.  8yo.  (A 
thin  paper  edition  in  1  Vol.  may  be  had,  price  25t,  net;  on  India 
paper,  3s.  6d.  extra.)  Jfet,  U,  bs, 

"  A  book  which  every  pnusdaiog  English  htwyor  mint  haTe."— Xamt  QuarUrig. 

" EveiT  member  of  the  bar,  in  praotioe, and ereay  London  aolidtor.at  all  ervntiy 
flndfl  the  last  edition  of  the  Annual  Ftactioe  a  naoemLtfJ^—SoUeUorr  JomnuU, 
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ANNUAL  STATUTES.— FtM20<' Statutes. 

ARBITRATION.— Russell's  Treatise  on  the  Power  and  Duty 
of  an  Arbitrator,  and  the  Law  of  Submissions  and  Awards; 
with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  and  of  the  Statutes  relating  to 
Arbitration.  Ninth  Edition.  By  Edwasd  Pollock,  Esq.,  an  Official 
Referee  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  Habold  Wabbsn 
Pollock,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8yo.     1906.  1/.  10«. 

"  Every  matter  likely  to  arise  is  here  dealt  with,  and  the  book  deserredly 
maintains  its  position  as  the  leading  authority  on  arbitration." — Law  Timet, 

*'  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  done, 
we  may  say  that  nothing  which  the  practitioner  will  want  to  know  seems  to  hare 
been  omitted." — Law  Journal, 

ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC,   Code  of  Commerce.— 

Translated  by  Gt,  Wilson-Rab  and  Bsbnabdo  db  Sfblttzzz.     Demy 
8vo.     1904.  Nety  U. 

AUCTIONEERS.— Hart's  Law  relating  to  Auctioneers,  House 
AeentsandValuers,and  to  Commission. — ByHBBBBHABT,£8q., 
LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Second  Edition.   Demy  8yo.    1903.    I5s. 

**  Recommended  not  only  to  lawyers,  but  also  to  auctioneers  and  property 
agents  who  wish  to  inform  themselTes  as  to  their  legal  poBition."--Law  Journal, 

AVER  AGE.— Hopkins'  Hand-Book  of  Average.— Fourth  Edition. 
By  Mablbt  Hofunb,  Esq.    Demy  8yo.     1884.  1/.  1«. 

Lowndes'  Law  of  Qenerai  Average.— English  and  Foreign. 
Fourth  Edition.  By  Bichabd  Lowndbb,  Average  Adjuster,  Anwor 
of  *'  The  Law  of  Marine  Insurance,"  &c.  Royal  8yo.    1888.   1/.  10<. 

BANKING.— Hart's  Law  of  Banking.— Second  Edition.  With  an 
Appendix  on  the  Law  of  Stook  Exchange  Transactions.  By  Hxbbb 
Habt,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.    1906.     U.  10«. 

"  Well  arranged  and  clearly  written,  and  its  yalue  is  enhanced  by  an  excellent 
index  ....  of  great  use  both  to  the  lawyer  and  to  the  honker."— Zaw  Journal, 

**  The  book  in  characterised  at  once  by  clearness  and  fulness  ....  very  useful 
in  all  matters  affecting  banks  and  their  customers." — Solicitor^  Journal, 

Walker's  Treatise  on  Banking  Law. — Second  Edition.  By  J.  D. 
Waleeb,  Esq.,  K.O.    DemySvo.    1886.  15<. 

BANKRUPTCY.  —  Lawrance's  Precedents  of  Deeds  of  Ar- 
rangement between  Debtors  and  their  Creditors;  including 
Forms,  with  Introductory  Chapters,  also  the  Deeds  of  Arrangement 
Acts,  1887  and  1890,  with  Notes.  Fifth  Edition.  By  Abthdb  Law- 
EKNCB,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8y0.    1900.  7«.  6if. 

'*  Condse,  practical,  and  reliable.  "—Xaw  Tvm», 

Williams'  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy. — Comprising  the 
Bankrupt<rf  Acts,  1883  to  1890,  the  Bankruptcy  Rules  and  Forms, 
&c.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Roland  L.  Vauohah  Whxiamb,  a  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal.  Eighth  Edition.  By  Edwasd  Wx.  Hakbbu., 
assisted  by  R.  E.  L.  Vattoean  Williaics  and  D.  H.  Cboxptoh, 
Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Roy.  8to.     1904.  1^  10«. 

«  The  leading  text-book  on  bankruptcy."— Zaw  Journal. 
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BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.— Chalmers'  Digest  of  the  Uw  of 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  Cheques  and  Negoti- 
able Securities.     Sixth  Edition.     By  M.  D.  Ohaucebs,  G.  S.  I., 
Draughtsman  of  the  Bills  of  Exohange  Act.    Demy  8yo.     1903.     1/. 
**  The  leading  book  on  bills  of  exchange."— Law  J<mrnaL 

BILLS  OF  LADING.-Pollock's  Billof  Uding  Exceptions.— 
By  Hbnbt  E.  Poxxocx.    Second  Edition.    DemySvo.    1896.    10«.6^. 

BUILDING    ACTS    CLondon).  —  Cohen,    Craies.  —  J'ids 

**  London  Building  Acts." 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES.— Wurtzburg  on  Building  Societies. 
— The  Law  relating  to  Building  Societies,  with  Appendices  containing 
the  Statutes,  Begnlations,  Act  of  Sederunt,  Forms  of  Annual  Account 
and  Statement,  and  Precedents  of  Rules  and  Assurances.  Fourth  Edit. 
ByE.A.WuBTZBnBG,Esq.,Barri8ter-at-Law.  DemySyo.  1902.  16<. 
"  A  carefnlly  arranged  and  carefully  written  book."— Low  Timu$. 

CARRIERS.— Carver's  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  the  Car- 
riage of  Goods  by  Sea. — Fourth  Edition.  By  Thoxas  Gilbkbs 
Gabyeb,  Esq.,  E.G.    Royal  Syo.    1905.  1/.  16<. 

"  An  able  and  practical  statement  of  an  extremely  important  bnmdi  of  the 
law.*' — Solicitor^  Journal. 

*'  A  staodard  work  in  nniyersal  nse." — Law  Quarterly  Bmiino, 

*'  The  law  of  common  camera  is  nowhere  better  explained." — Law  Thmm, 

Disney's  Law  of  Carriage  by  Railway. — By  Hbnbt  W.  Disnbt, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1905.  7«.  6<^. 

*'  Will  be  fonnd  a  real  assistance  to  any  person  suddenly  confronted  with 
a  knotty  question  on  the  carriai^  of  goods  or  of  persons  .  .  .  can  be  cordially 
recommended  to  the  lawyer."— Zrau?  Times. 

Macnamara's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Carriers  of  Goods  and  Pas- 
sengers by  Land  and  Internal  Navigation. — ^By  Waio^sb  Henst 
HCAONAHAaA,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Itoyal  Svo.     1888.         1/.  8«. 

Sieveking's  German  Law  Relating  to  the  Carriage  of  Goods  by 
Sea.— By  Dr.  ALFEEDSisyEEma,  of  Hamburg.  Demy8vo.  1907.  \bs, 

CHANCERY,  and  Vide  «< Equity." 

Daniell's  Chancery  Practice. — The  Practice  of  the  Chancery  DiTision 
of  the  High  Ooiirt  of  Justice  and  on  appeal  therefrom.  Serenth 
Edition,  with  references  to  the  companion  yolume  of  Forms.  By 
Oegzl  C.  M.  Dale,  Chablbs  W.  Gbebmwood,  Stdnst  £.  Wilujucb, 
Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law,  and  Fbanois  A.  STBnraxB,  Esq.,  of  the 
Central  Office.    2  yols.    Royal  8ro.     1901.  6/.  5«. 

"  With  Daniell  the  jmustitioner  is  'personally  eondnoted,'  and  there  are  Tcry 
few  lawyers  who  will  not  be  grateful  lor  such  guidance,  cazxied  out  as  it  is  l^ 
the  GollaDoration  of  the  most  competent  hands." — Lav  Journal. 

Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  there- 
from. Fifth  Edition,  with  summaries  of  the  Rules  oi  the  Supreme 
Court :  Practical  Notes ;  and  references  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of 
DanieU's  Chancery  Practice.  By  Ghableb  Bubhxt,  Esq.,  a  Master 
of  the  Supreme  Court.    Royal  Svo.     1901.  2/.  10«. 

<*  The  book  is  too  well-established  in  professional  favour  to  stand  in  need  of 
commendation,  but  its  reputation  is  likely  to  be  enhanced  by  the  present 
edition." — SoUeUortf  Journal, 

CHILDREN.— Hall's  Law  Relatingto  Children.— A  Short  Treatise 

on  the  Personal  Status  of  Children,  including  the  complete  text  of  the 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1904,  and  of  all  Statutes  or 

Sections  of  Statutes  relating  to  the  Protection  of  Children,  with 

Notes  and  Forms.    Second  Edition.    By  W.  Glabeb  Ha£L  and  Cecil 

W.  LnxEY,  Esqs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.    1905.      10«.  6if. 

"  A  complete  treatise  on  the  personal  status  of  children.*' — Imw  Thnft. 
"  A  practical  and  reliable  treatise  on  the  law  relating  to  children." — Law  Jomr, 
"A  full  and  us^ul  guide  in  questions  relatingto  childiten."— iSSoJieilors'  JourmU, 
'*  Every  solicitor  should  have  a  copy." — Law  KoU*. 
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CHURCH  LAV^.-Whitehead's  Church  Law.— Being  »  OonoiM 

Dictiomaiy  of  Statates,  OaDons,  BegnlationB,  and  Deoided  Gaaes 

affecting  the  Clergy  and  Laity.    Seoond  Edition.    By  Bevjamxh 

Wbitbhbad,  Esq.,  Barri«ter-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1899.      10«.  6d, 

"A  perfect  mine  of  learning  on  all  topics  eoeleaiaatieal."— Dailjr  Tdegraph, 

CIVIL  ENGINEERS.— Macaasey  and  Strahan's  Law  relating 
to  Civil  Engineers,  Architects  and  Contractors. — ^WithaOhapter 
on  ArbilzationB.  Second  Edition.  By  L.  Lnmroeiox  "Maoabbei  and 
J.  A.STKAHAjr,E8qr8.,Bam8ter8-at-Law.  DemySyo.   1897.  12j.  6i. 

CIVIL  LAIV.—Schuster  on  the  Principles  of  German  Civil 
Law. — By  Esnest  J.  Sohusteb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8to. 
1907.  mt,  12«.  6rf. 

COAL.— Cockburn's  Law  of  Coal,  Coal  Mining,  and  the  Coal 
Trade,  and  of  the  Holding,  Working,  and  Trading  with 
Minerals  generally.  —  By  John  Hsnxt  CooKBUBiry  Solidtor. 
Royal  8vo.    1902.  1/.  16<. 

"A  book  in  which  the  whole  law  of  mines  and  mlnerali  is  dlaooned  folly  and 
with  considerable  ability.^^Z^w  Jownal, 

COLLIERIES :   (Manai^ement    and    Rating  of).— 

Hans  Hamilton  and  Forbes.— Fi^fo  **  Rates  and  Rating." 

COLLISIONS.— Marsden's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Collisions 
at  Sea. — ^Fifth  Edition.  By  Rbqinaij)  G.  Mabsdev,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Royal  8yo.    1904.  U,  lOs, 

"  A  valuable  and  complete  guide  to  ihe  law  of  collisions  at  aetL.**—Solieikin^ 
Journal, 

COLONIAL  L A V^.— Surge's  Colonial  Law.  Commentaries 
on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Laws  Qenerally  and  in  their  Conflict 
with  each  other. — New  and  Enlarged  Edition,  By  A.  Wood 
Rbnton,  Esq.,  Puisne  Judge,  Ceylon,  and  G.  G.  Phzlldcobb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  assisted  by  Experts  in  the  several  systems  of  Law. 
5  vols.    Royal  8yo.  Nety  SI,  St. 

%*  Full  Ttospeetus  on  applieation, 

COMMISSiON.-Hart.— Ft^  <<  Auctioneers." 

COMMON  LAV^.— Chittys  Forms.— Fiif  <'  Forms." 
Elliott's  Outlines  of  Common  Law.— By  Mabxdi  Eluoit,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1898.  Reduced  to  Net^  5s, 

Pollock's    Expansion  of  the   Common    Law. — By  Sir  Fbxdk. 

Pollock,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy8Y0.    1904.       Be, 

*'  Every  student  should  read  this  last  valuable  addition  to  legal  Uteratuie."— 
Law  Times. 

"  The  lectures  treat  of  the  progTees  of  the  common  law  from  early  times  with 
an  f>loqnence  and  a  wealth  of  illustration  which  idone  would  make  them  fascinating 
reading  for  the  student  of  law  or  history."— Zaw  Journal. 

Shirley. — Vide  **  Leading  Oases." 

Smith's  Manual  of  Common  Law.— For  Praotitionen  and  Students. 
Comprising  the  Fundamental  Prindples,  with  useful  Practioal  Bales 
and  Dedaions.  Twelfth  Edition.  By  0.  Sfubuho,  Esq.,  Banister- 
at-Law.    DemySYO.    1905.  Ibt, 

"  The  student  might  use  this  work  as  a  first  book  with  considerable  advantage 
The  practitioner  too  might  do  worse  than  give  the  work  a  position  on  his  shelves." 
— Law  SittdenUf  Journal, 

"  A  handy  book  of  reference."— I^nc  Quarterly  Beview. 
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COMPANY  LAW.-Qoirand.—Fui5« French  Law." 

Hamilton's  Manual  of  Company  Law.    BjW.  F.  HAxnaaat,  Esq., 

LL.D.,  K.O.    Second  Edition.    By  the  Author,  assigted  byPsBor 

Tnn>A]>BoBEBT80N,E8q.,Bamst6r-at-Law.   DemySvo.   1901.   UAt. 

**  A  ■ound  and  eminently  luef id  mannal  of  oompBnj  la,vr.'*—SolicUor^  Journal, 

Palmer's  Company  Law. — A  Practical  Handbook  for  Lawyers  and 

Bufiineflfl  Men.    With  an  Appendix  containing-  the  Gompaniee  Aots» 

1862  to  1900,  and  Rules.    Fifth  Edition.    By  Fbanod  Bsattvobt 

PaxjoBb,  Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law.    Royal  Svo.    1905.  12j.  6^. 

'*  For  the  pnrpoiies  of  the  cndinary  lawyer  or  bofeine^s  man  tiiere  is  no  book 
on  this  very  complex  subject  which  we  can  more  conMently  recommend.*' — 
Itow  Journal. 

''Whatever  Mr.  Palmer  sajra  on  Company  Law  oomee  stamped  with  an 
authority  which  few  woidd  dare  dispute."— Z^au;  Notes. 

**  Palmer's  '  Company  Law '  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  oonrenient  text- 
books on  the  practitioner's  bookshelf  ."—iwito  Times. 

"  Perhaps  what  practising  lawyers  and  business  men  will  value 
most  is  the  precious  quality  of  practicality."— ^Zkno  Qwruriy  Bemao. 

Palmer's  Company  Precedents.— 

Part  I.  eSVSKAL  FORKS. 

Promoters,  Prospectnses,    Underwriting,   Agreements,  Memoranda 

and  Articles  of  Association,  Private  Companies,  Employes'  Benefits, 

Resolutions,  Notices,  Certificates,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Banking  and 

Advance  Securities,  Petitions,  Writs,  Pleadings,  Judgments  and 

Orders,  Reconstruction,  Amalgamation,  Special  Acts.    With  Copious 

Notes  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  Acts  and  Rules.    Ninth 

Edition,  with  Revised  Table  A.    By  F&angzs  Beattvobt  Palmer, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Chablbs  ItCAONAOBiBV, 

K.C.,  and  F&Am  Evans,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Roy.  Svo.    1906. 

U.  let. 
%*  The  Revised  Table  A.,  with  Notes  and  Supplementary  Forms, 

separate,  Net,  If.  Qd. 
**  Despite  his  many  competitors,  Mr.  Palmer 
'Holds  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.' " — Law  Quarterly  Review, 
"  No  company  lawyer  can  afford  to  be  without  it,*'— Law  Jovmal. 

Part  U.  WINDINChUP  FORKS  AND  PRACTICS. 

Compulsory  Winding-Up,  Voluntary  Winding-np,  Winding-Up 
under  Supervision,  Arrangements  and  Compromises,  with  Copious 
Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Acts  and  Rules.  Ninth  Edition. 
By  Fbanois  Bbaufobt  Paxjcbb,  assisted  by  Fbaitx  Evasb,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.    Royal  Svo.    1904.  1/.  12^. 

<*  The  book  j^r  excellence  for  practitioners.    There  is  nothing  we  can  think  of 
which  should  be  within  the  covers  which  we  do  not  find,**— Law  Journal, 

Part  lU.  DIBXHTUBES  AHD  DIBSNTUBE  STOCK. 

Debentures,  Trust  Deeds,  Stock  Certificates,  Resolutions,  Prospectuses, 
Writs,  Pleadings,  Judgments,  Orders,  Receiverships,  Notices,  Mis- 
cellaneous. With  Copious  Notes.  Tenth  Edition.  By  Francis  Bbau- 
fobt Paucbb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Roy.  Svo.     {In  preparation.) 

"  The  restdt  of  much  careful  study Simply  invaluable  to  debenture- 
holders  and  to  the  legal  adrisers  of  such  investors." — JPinandal  News, 

Palmer's  Companies  Act,  1900,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and 
Appendix  containing  Prescribed  and  other  Forms,  together  with 
Addenda  to  *<  Company  Precedents."  Second  Edition.  By  Fbangis 
BsAUV0BTPAi.icsB,E8q.,Bairister-at-Law.  Royal  Svo.  1901.  7«.  6</. 

"  It  is  essentially  a  book  that  all  interested  in  companies  or  company  law 
should  procure." — Laiw  Timet, 

%*  All  standard  Law  Worht  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  late  ealf  and  other  hindin^t^ 
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COMPANY  I.AW— continued. 

Palmer's  Private  Companies,  their  Formation  and  Advantages; 
being  a  Concise  Popular  Statement  of  the  Mode  of  Converting  a 
Business  into  a  Private  Company.  Twenty-first  Edition.  By  F.  B. 
Paijckb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     12mo.     1906.  ^et,  U, 

Palmer's  Shareholders,  Directors,  and  Voluntary  Liquidators* 
Legal  Companion. — A  Manual  of  Every -day  Law  and  Practice  for 
Promoters,  Shareholders,  Directors,  Secretaries,  Creditors,  Solicitors, 
and  Voluntary  Liquidators  of  Companies  under  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  to  1900,  with  Appendix  of  useful  Forms.  Twenty-fourth  Edit. 
By  F.  B. Paxjceb, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.   1907.  N$t,2a.6d. 

COMPENSATION.— Cripps' Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the 

Law  of  Compensation.     By  C.  A.  Cbifpb,  Esq.,  K.C.     Fifth 

Edition.     By  the  Author,  assisted  by  A.  T.  Lawbenob,  Esq., 

Barristor-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1905.  U,  6f. 

"  A  dear  and  practicul  ezpositirin  of  this  branch  of  the  laLvr.*'^8oUeUon^  Journal. 
"  There  are  few  men  whose  praotioal  knowledge  of  Uie  snbjeot  ezoeedi  that  of 
the  learned  author."— Iraw  Quarterly  Rtvine, 

COMPOSITION  DEEDS.— Lawrance.--F««i  «  Bankruptcy." 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE.— Farrer.— Fw20  <<  Vendors  k  Fur- 
chasers." 
Webster.— rw2f  "  Vendors  and  Furohasers.'* 

CONFLICT  OF  LAV^S.-Dicey's  Digest  of  the  Law  of 
England  with  reference  to  the  Conflict  of  Laws. — ^By  A.  V. 
DiGBT,  Esq.,  E!.C.,  B.C.L.  With  Notes  of  American  Cases,  by 
Professor  Moobb.    Royal  8vo.     1896.  1/.  10«. 

CONSTITUTION.— Anson's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. By SirWnjJAK B.Anson, Bart., Barrister-at-Law.  DemySyo. 
FartL    Parliament.  Third  Edition.     1897.  12«.  6i. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW.- Ridges' Constitutional  Uwof 
England. — By  E.  Wavsll  Bidqes,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy 
8yo.     1906.  12j.  %d. 

" ,  .  .  We  think  this  book  will  be  found  a  very  useful  compendium  of  con- 
stitutional law.  The  more  especially  as  it  enables  the  student  to  obtain  a 
completer  view  of  the  wnole  field  than  is  obtainable  from  any 
other  book  with  which  w^e  are  acquainted.'*— Lato  Notes. 

"Ml*.  Ridges  has  produced  a  book  whi(^  will  rank  high  as  a  practical  guide 
on  matters  constitutional  and  political  .  .  .  the  book  is  an  able  and  praotioal 
contribution  to  the  study  of  constitutional  law." — Solicitor^  Journal. 

CONTRACT  OF  SALE.-Blackburn.— Fi<^«<Sale8.*' 
Moyle's  Contract  of  Sale  in  the  Civil  Law.— By  J.  B.  Motlb, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8yo.    1892.  lOs.  6d, 

CONTRACTS. — Addison  on  Contracts. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Contracts.  Tenth  Edition.  ByA.  P.  FsBOBYiiiKxEPandWizxiAX 
E.  GoBDON,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Boyal  8yo.     1903.      21,  2s. 

"  Essentially  the  practitioner's  text-book."— Zxiio  Journal. 
"  Among  all  the  works  on  Contracts,  there  is  none  more  useful  to  the  practi- 
tioner than  Addison." — Lavf  Times. 

Anson's  Principles  of  the  English  Law  of  Contract.— By  Sir  W.B. 
AmoK,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Eleventh  Edit.    1906.         10t.6d. 
Fry.' Fi^  "  Specific  Performance." 

%*  AU  ttandardZaw  Wor^*  ar$  kept  in  Stocky  in  la/v>  ca{f  and  other  bindings. 
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CONTRACTS-^^^mka/. 

Leake's  Law  of  Contracts.— Frindplefl  of  the  Law  of  Coatnots. 

By  the  late  S.  Mabtiv  Lease.  Fifth  Edition.  By  A.  E.  Uawdatt., 
Esq.,  Baziiflter-at-Law.    Boyal  8vo.    1906.  W.  12«. 

**  Hie  hifrh  standard  attained  in  the  fonner  issnea  has  been  wdl  soatained, 
and  the  work  earefnllv  revised  and  brought  wdl  up  to  date."— I^ow  T*mta, 

"  A  full  and  reliable  guide  to  the  prindples  of  the  English  Law  of  OontzaAiL" 
— ZiOUf  Journal, 

« Admirably  suited  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  practitioner  ....  thewtnk 
is  complete,  accurate,  and  easy  of  reference."— tSMioitor**  JoumaL 

Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract.— A  Treatifle  on  the  General 
Prinoiplee  oonoeming  the  Validity  of  Agreements  in  the  Law  of 
England.  Seventh  Edition.  By  Sir  I^bdebiok  Pollock,  Bart., 
Baznster-at-Law,  Author  of  ''  The  Law  of  Torts,"  ** Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Partnership,"  &o.    Demy  Svo.     1902.  1/.  8*. 

"A  work  wfaidi,  in  our  opinion,  shows  great  ability,  a  diacening  Intdleet,  a 
compreheDsive  mind,  and  pamataUng  industry."- Z>ai9  Journal, 

CONVEYANCING.  —  Brickdale   &   Sheldon.  —  Fu2f  <<Land 

Transfer." 

Dickins'  Precedents  of  General  Requisitions  on  Title,  with  Ex- 
planatory Notes  and  Observations.  Second  Edition.  By  Hkbbkbt 
A.  DiOEiNB,  Esq.,  Solicitor.    Boyal  12mo.     1898.  6«. 

'*  We  cannot  do  better  than  advise  every  lawyer  with  a  oonverandng  practice 
to  irarcfaase  the  little  book  and  place  it  on  his  shelves  forthwith."— Law  Noist. 

Farrer. —  Vich  "  Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

Qreenwood's  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Conveyancing.     To 

which  are  added  Ck>noi8e  Common  Forms  in  Conyeyanoing. — Ninth 
Edition.  Edited  by  Habbt  Gbsknwood,  H.A.,  LL.D.,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Boy.  8yo.    1897.  1'. 

*'  We  shonld  like  to  see  it  placed  by  his  principal  in  the  hands  of  ev«ry  artided 
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derk.    One  of  the  most  osef  lu  praotieBl  worka  we  have  ever  seen."— 7<a«0  Stm.  Jo. 

Hogg's  Precedents  of  Conveyancing  Documents  for  Use  in 
Transactions  Relating  to  Registered  Land  under  the  Land 
Transfer  Acts,  1 875  &  1 897.— With  Notes.  By  James  Edwabd 
HoGQ,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8vo.     1907.  Vl».  6d. 

Hood  and  Challls' Conveyancing, Settled  Land, and  Trustee  Act?, 

and  other  recent  Acts  affecting  Conveyancing.    With  Goramentaries. 

Sixth  Edition.    By  Pesct  F.  Whbelbs,  as^ed  by  J.  I.  SnaLoro, 

Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Boyal  8to.     1901.  1/. 

"This  is  the  best  collection  of  conveyancing  statutes  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  .  .  .  The  excellence  of  the  commentaries  which  form  part  of  this 
book  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no  recommendation  from  us." — Lino  Journal, 

Jackson  and  Qosset's  Precedents  of  Purchase  and  Mortgage 
Deeds. — By  W.  Howulnd  Jacxsok  and  Thobocd  Oobsbt,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1899.  7«.  6^. 

Prideaux's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing— With  DissertationB  on 
its  Law  and  Practice.  19th  Edition.  By  John  Whxtooicbs  and 
Bbnjaion  Lsnnabd  Ghb&bt,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  2  toIs. 
Royal  8vo.     (October)  1904.  3/.  10». 

**  *  Frideaux '  is  the  best  work  on  Conrevandng.*'— Zow  Jownal. 

**  Accurate,  oondse,  dear,  and  comprehenaiTe  in  scope,  and  we  know  of  no 
treatise  upon  CouTeyanoing  which  is  so  generally  useful  to  the  practitioner."— 
Lona  7VmM. 

' '  The  dissertations  will  retain  their  time-honoured  reputation."— Low  JoumaL 

Strachan's  Practical  Conveyancing.  By  Walteb  Strichajt,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  12mo.     1901.  8«.  64^. 

Webster.— Fkfo  "  Vendors  and  Purchasers." 
Wolstenholme.— rt<i0  "Forms." 
%*  4tt  9Um4«^4 1^  Worht  ar$  kspt  in  Stoek,  in  Imp  ca{f  and  other  Hn^in^M. 
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CORONERS. — Jervis  on  Coroners. — With  Forms  and  Precedents. 
Sixth  Edition.  By  R.  E.  MigriiMKiMieu^  Esq.,  Baziister-at-Law. 
Post  8yo.     1898.  10«.  6<f. 


I.— Johnson's  Bills  of  Costs.— With  Orders  and  Rules  as  to 
Costs  and  Court  Fees,  and  Notes  and  Decisions  relating  thereto. 
By  HoBAGB  Maxwell  Johnsoit,  Esq.,  Barrister*at-Law.  Second 
Edition.    Royal  8to.     1901.  H.  16«. 

Webster's  Parliamentary  Costs.— Priyate  Bills,  Election  PetitionB, 
Appeals,  House  of  Lords.  Fourth  Edition.  By  0.  OAVAirAaB,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Post  8to.    1881.  1/. 

COUNTY  COURTS.— The  Annual  County  Courts  Practice, 

1907.     By  His  Honour  Judge  Skylt,  E.O.,  assisted  by  W.  J. 

Bbooks,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.    Demy  8to.  1/.  5«. 

*«*  A  thin  paper  edition  in  1  Vol.  may  be  had,  price  26«. ;  or, 
on  India  paper,  3«.  6d.  extra. 

*'  Inyalnable  to  tbe  County  Oonrt  praetationer.'*— Low  Journal, 

COVENANTS.— Hamilton's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Covenants. — Second  Edition.  By  G.  Baldwin  HiiciLzoir,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.    1904.  lOt,  6d. 

"  We  welcome  the  aeoond  edition  of  a  very  useful  book."— Law  JounuU, 

CRIMINAL  LAUf.—Archbold's  Pleading,  Evidence  and  Prac- 
tice in  Criminal  Cases. — ^With  the  Statates,  Precedents  of  Indict- 
ments, &c.  Twenty-third  Edition.  By  WnzJiic  F.  Cbazxs  and  Gxnr 
STErmoraoir,  Eeqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8to.    1905.     1/.  15«. 

**  This  book  is  quite  indispensable  to  everyone  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
Criminal  Law." — Solicitors*  Journal, 

**  An  edition  which  bean  every  evidence  of  a  most  thorough  and  painstaking 
care  tu  bring  it  down  to  date,  and  to  render  it  as  indiq>en8able  and  reliable  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.    The  index  is  more  complete  than  ever." — Law  Times, 

Bowen -Rowlands  on  Criminal  Proceedings  on  Indictment  and 
Information  (in  England  and  Wales). — By  E.  Bo-wsN-BowLANie, 
Esq. ,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1904.  128.  6d, 

"  An  invaluable  source  of  information  and  a  safe  guide." — PaU  MaU  Gatette. 

Chitty's  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  Criminal  Law. — (Re- 
printed from  "Chitty's  Statutes.")  With  an  Introduction  and  Index. 
By  W.  F.  Gbaies,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Boyal  8to.    1894.      10«. 

Disney  and  Qundr/s  Criminal  Law. — A  Sketch  of  its  Principles 
and  Practice.  By  Hhnbt  W.  Disnbt  and  Haboxj)  Guhbbt,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.    1896.  7«.  M. 

Kenny's  Outlines  of  Criminal  Law.  2ndEd.  I>emy8T0.   1904.   10«. 

Kenny's  Selection  of  Cases  Illustrative  of  English  Criminal 
Law.— Demy  Svo.    1901.  12#.  ed. 

Kershaw's  Brief  Aids  to  Criminal  Law. — ^With  Notes  on  the  Pico- 
oedure  and  Evidence.  By  HmroN  Kbbshaw,  Esq.,  Banister-at- 
Law.    Royal  12mo.    1897.  Zs, 

Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidenoe  In  Criminal  Cases. — 
Twelfth  Edition.  By  A.  P.  Pbbosval  Kxkp,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Demy8vo.  1898.  1/.  lit.  6d, 

%*  AU  ttmidardlMff  Works  an  ktpt  i»  Stocky  in  law  ^affand  other  bmduifs, 
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CRIMINAL  UA^^-i!ontinued, 
Russell's  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors.— Sixth  Edit. 
By  HoBAOB  Shixh,  Esq.,  Metropolifcan  Polioe  Kagistzatey  and  A.  F. 
Fbbobval  Ejeep,  Esq.    3  yoIb.    Boy.  8vo.    1896.  6^.  15«.  6^. 

Warburton.— Fufo  "  Leading  Oases." 

CUSTOMS.  — Highmore's  Customs  Laws:  Including  the 
Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876,  with  the  Enaotments  amend- 
ing and  extending  that  Act,  and  the  present  Customs  Tariff  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  also  the  Costoms  Laws  and  Tariff  for 
the  Isle  of  Man ;  with  other  Enactments  affecting  the  Customs,  and 
Notes  of  the  Decided  Cases.  Second  Edition.  By  NATHimEL  J. 
HiamcoEB,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barriater-at-Law,  Solicitor 
for  His  Majesty's  Customs.    Demy  Svo.     1907.  6«. 

DEATH  DUTIES.— Freeth's  Acts  relating  to  the  Estate  Duty 
and  other  Death  Duties,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Boles 
Begu]ating  Proceedings  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  Appeals 
nnder  the  Acts  and  a  List  of  the  Estate  Duty  Forms,  with  copies  of 
some  which  are  only  issued  on  Special  Application.  Third  Edition. 
By  Evelyn  Fbeeih,  Esq.,  Begistrar  of  Estate  Duties  for  Ireland. 
Demy  Syo.     1901.  12«.  6tf. 

**  The  official  position  of  the  Author  renders  his  opinion  on  questions  of  pnK»- 
dure  of  great  TBlue." — SoUcUcrtf  Journal, 

Herman's  Finance  Act,  1894,  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Death  Duties,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  Estate  Duty  and  Settlement  Estate  Duty.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  By  J.  E.  Habmah,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    Boy.  12mo.     1903.  6«. 

DEBENTURES  AND  DEBENTURE  STOCK.— Palmer. 
—  Vide  **  Company  Law." 

DECISIONS  OF  SIR  GEORGE  J  ESS  EL.— Peter's  Ana- 
lysis  and  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  Sir  George  Jessel ;  with 
N'otes,  &c.  By  ApslxtPetbbPbtsb,  Solicitor.  DemySTO.  1883.   I6t, 

DIARY.— Lawyers'  Companion  (The)  and  Diary,  and  London 
and  Provincial  Law  Directory  for  1 907.— For  the  use  of  the  Legal 
Profession,  Public  Companies,  Justices,  Merchants,  Estate  Agents, 
Auctioneers,  &c.,  &o.  Edited  by  Edwin  Layxan,  Esq.,  BarTister-at- 
Law ;  and  contains  Tables  of  dosts  in  the  High  Court  of  Judicature 
and  Couniy  Court,  &c. ;  Monthly  Diary  of  County,  Local  Govemmenf, 
and  Parish  Business ;  Oaths  in  Supreme  Court ;  Summary  of  Sta- 
tutes of  190G  ;  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Practical  Statutes  since  1820 ; 
Schedule  of  Stamp  Duties ;  Legal  Time,  Interest,  Discount,  Income, 
Wages  and  other  Tables ;  the  New  Death  Duties ;  and  a  yariety  of 
matters  of  practical  utility :  together  with  acomplete  List  of  theEnglish 
Bar,  and  London  and  Countiy  Solicitors,  with  date  of  admission  and 
appointments.    Pubzjshsd  AinnTAZXY.    Sixty-first  Issue.     1907. 

Issued  in  the  following  forms,  octavo  size,  strongly  bound  in  doth : — 

1.  Two  days  on  a  page,  plain 6«.0tf. 

2.  The  above,  ihtebijllvbd  with  plain  paper  .  .  .  .70 
8.  Two  days  on  a  page,  ruled,  with  or  without  moner  columns  .  6  6 
4.  The  above,  with  money  columns,  XMTSBua.VKD  with  plain  paper  8  0 
6.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  plain 7  6 

6.  The  above,  intkblba.vbd  with  plain  paper       .        .        .        .96 

7.  Wholepageforeachday,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  polunmB  8  6 

\*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Slock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings^ 
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DIARY — continued, 

8.  The  above,  xivtbblbitbd  with  plain  paper       •        •        .         10«.6i. 

9.  Three  days  on  a  page,  nUed  blue  lines,  without  numeyooliiiiins.  3  6 
10.  Two  days  on  a  page,  plain,  without  Directory  .  .  .  .30 
9^*  The  following  Hew  Tables  are  i&oluded  in  this  issue  :— 

Immediate  Annuities. 

Value  of  Leasehold  Property. 

Value  of  Absolute  Beversions. 

Table  of  Conyerting  Decimal  Parts  of  an  Acre  into  Boods  and 
Perohes. 

Leasehold  Investors*  Sinking  Fund  Table. 

Scale  of  Surveyors*  Pees. 

The  Diary  ccntaim  memoranda  of  legal  Btitinett  throughout  the  Tear,  with 

an  Index  for  ready  reference, 
"  The  legal  Whitaker.**— Sa^wrrfay  Review, 

**The  amoant  of  infonoation  packed  within  the  ooven  of  this  weU-knoirn 
book  of  refereoce  is  almont  inerecuble.  In  addition  to  the  Diaiy,  it  contains 
nearly  800  pages  of  doeely  printed  matter,  none  of  which  could  be  omitted  without, 
perhaps,  detzacting  from  the  usefulness  of  the  book.  Tlie  publishers  seem  to 
have  made  it  their  aim  to  include  in  the  Companion  erery  item  of  information 
which  the  most  exacting  lawyer  could  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  its  pages,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  no  practisinir  solicitor,  who  has  experienced  toe  luxury  of 
having  it  at  his  elbow,  will  ever  be  likely  to  try  to  do  w^Qiout  it."— Lour  Journal. 

DICTIONARY.— Stroud's  Judicial  Dictionary,  or  Interpreter 

of  Words  and  Phrases  by  the  British  Judges  and  Parliament. — 

Seoond  Edition.    By  F.  Stboud,  Eeq.,  Bairister-at-Law.    3  vols. 

Roy.  8yo.     1903.  4^  4«. 

*^*  A  sapplemental  Volume  to  end  of  1906  is  in  preparation. 

*'  Must  find  a  place  in  every  law  library.  ItL  s  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  use- 
fulness. ...  is  invaluable,  not  only  as  a  laboar-saving  machine,  but  as  a  real 
contribution  to  legal  literature. ...  a  standard  classic  of  the  law." — Law  JoumaX, 

"  An  authoritative  dictionary  of  the  English  language."— £aio  Txtms. 

*'  This  judidal  dictionary  is  pre-eminently  a  ground  from  wMch  may  be  ex- 
tracted suggestions  of  the  greatest  utility,  not  merely  for  the  advocate  in  court, 
but  also  for  the  practitioner  who  has  to  advise."— ^oZicitortf*  Journal. 

The  Pocket  Law  Lexicon. — Explaining  Teohnioal  Words,  Phrases 
and  MairiinB  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Boman  Law.  Fourth  Edition  • 
By  Joseph  E.  Hobbis,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    1905.  6«.  ^d, 

'*  A  wonderful  little  legal  Dictionary."— 7iw2«nNaicr'«  Law  BtvtdenUf  Jownal, 

Wharton's  Law  Lexicon. — ForminganEpitomeof  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land, and  containing  full  Explanations  of  Technical  Tenns  and 
Phrases,  both  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  Commeroial,  with  selected 
Titles  from  the  Civil,  Scots  and  Lidian  Law.  Tenth  Edition. 
With  a  New  Treatment  of  the  Maxims.  By  J.  M.  Lblt,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Super-royal  8vo.    1902.  ILlbe. 

'*  An  enoyolopsBdia  of  tlie  law." 

**  The  new  edition  seems  to  us  to  be  very  complete  and  perfect,  and  a  copy 
of  it  should  be  procured  by  every  practising  solicitor  without  delay.  A  better 
value  for  his  monev  in  the  law  book  market  a  practitioner  could  not,  we  are  sure, 
get.  Of  the  many  books  we  have  to  refer  to  in  our  work  no  volume  is,  we  believe, 
more  often  taken  down  from  the  shelf  than  *  Wharton.'  *'-^Law  Notes, 

DIGESTS. 

MEWS'  DieEST  07  ENGLISH  CASE  LAW.— Containing  the  Reported 

Decisions  of  the  Superior  Ck>nrts,  and  a  Selection  from  those  of  the 
Irish  Courts,  to  the  end  of  1 897.  (Being  a  New  Edition  of  *  *  Fisher's 
Common  Law  Digest  and  Chitty 's  Equity  Index. ")  Under  the  general 
Editorship  of  John  Msws,  Barrister-at-Law.  16  vols.  Boy.  8vo.  £20 
{Bound  in  halfealf  gilt  top,  £3  net  extra.) 
'*  A  vast  undertaking  ....  indispensable  to  lawyers."— 7%«  Timee. 

%*  AU  itandard  Zaw  Worke  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  ealf  and  other  Hndinge^ 
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) — continued. 

The  Annual  Digest  from  1898  to  1906.— By  Johh  Mbwb,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  8vo.  each  16». 

•^*  This  Digest  is  also  issued  quarterly,  each  part  bdng  cumulative. 

Price  to  Subscribers,  for  the  four  parts  payable  in  ad^anee,  net  17#- 

"  The  practice  of  the  law  without  Mews'  Annnal  would  be  almoct  aa  impov- 
aibility."— Z.«to  Times. 

Mews'  Digest  of  Cases  relating  to  Criminal  Law  down  to  the 
end  of  1897.— By  John  Mewb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal 
8vo.     1898.  II'  6»- 

Law  Journal  Quinquennial  Digest,  1901-1905.— An  Analytical 
Digest  of  Cases  Published  in  the  Law  Journal  Beports,  and  the  Law 
Reports,  during  the  years  1901-1905,  with  references  to  the  Statutes 
passed  during  the  same  period.  By  Jajces  S.  Hxhdsbson,  Eaq.» 
Barrister-at-Law.     1906.  W.  10». 

Woods  and  Ritchie's  Digest  of  Cases,  Overruled,  Approved, 
and  otherwise  dealt  with  in  the  English  and  other  Courts  to 
the  end  of  1 902 ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Oases,  Overruled  or  Reversed, 
to  the  end  of  1906.  By  W.  A.  G.  Woods,  LL.B.,  and  J.  Rttchib, 
M.A.,  Esqrs.,  Barristers  -  at  -  Law. — Founded  on  "Dale  and 
Lehmann's  Digest  of  Cases  Overruled,  &c."  8  Vols.  Royal  8vo. 
1907.     {In  the  press.)  51.  5s, 

DISCOVERY.— Bray's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Discovery,  with 
Practice  Notes.— By  Edwabd  BsiiT,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law. 
Demy  8vo.     1904.  Jfet,  3*. 

DISTRESS.— Oldham  and  Foster  on  the  Law  of  Distress.— A 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Distress,  with  an  Appendix  of  Forms,  Table 
of  Statutes,  &c.  Second  Edition.  By  Abtkub  Oldbaic  and  A.  La 
TbobbFostbb,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  DemySvo.  1889.        18<. 

DISTRICT  COUNCILS.-Chambers'  Digest  of  the  Law  relat- 
ing to  District  Councils,  so  far  as  regards  the  Constitution,  Powers 
and  Duties  of  such  Councils  (including  Municipal  Corporations)  in 
the  matter  of  Public  Health  and  Local  Government.  Ninth  Edition.  — 
By  G.  F.  Chaxbbbs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8vo.   1895.   10«. 

DIVORCE.— Browne  and  Powles'  Law  and  Practice  in  Divorce 

and  Matrimonial  Causes. — Seventh  Edition.    By  L.  D.  Powuo^ 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Probate  Registrar,  Norwich.    Demy  8vo. 

1905.  1/.  5s. 

"The  praotitioner'B  standard  work  on  divorae  pnustioe.''— ixcw  Qumr,  JRmf. 

EASEMENTS.— Qoddard's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Ease- 
ments.— Bt  John  Lstboxtbit  GoDSiiBD,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law. 
Sixth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.     1904.  II.  5s. 

"Nowhere  has  the  subject  been  treated  so  •athanstivdT,  and,  we  may  add, 
so  sdentiflcally.  as  by  Mr.  Goddatd.  We  reoonunend  it  to  the  most  oarefnl  study 
of  Uie  law  student,  as  well  aa  to  the  library  of  the  practitioner." — Law  TImsg. 

Innes'  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Easements. — Seventh  Edition.  By 
L.  C.  IiTMBB,  lately  one  of  the  Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court 
of  Judicature,  Madras.    Royal  12mo.     1903.  7«.  6df. 

"  Of  much  use  to  students." — Law  Notes. 

"  This  presents  the  law  in  a  series  of  dearly  enunciated  propositions,  which 
are  supported  by  examples  taken  in  general  from  decided  caB«!."-HSpiMc»tef»' 
JoumcU. 

*^*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  €aff  widothtr  binding 
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BASEMBNTS-^eontinued. 

Roscoe's  Easement  of  Light. — A  Digest  of  the  Law  relating 
to  the  Easement  of  Light. — With  an  Historical  Inirodaotiozi, 
and  au  Appendix  containing  Pra'*tical  Hints  for  Architects  and 
Swrvejonf  ObservationR  on  the  Right  to  Air,  Statutes,  Forms 
and  ^lans.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Staitlet  Roscos,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  Admiralty  Itegitttrar  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Author  of  ** A  Digest  of  Building  Cases,"  •♦Admiralty  Practice,*' 
&c.    DemySvo.     1904.  7«.6tf. 

"  A  most  uaeful  little  work."— Ixiw  Joumai, 

**  A  dear  and  practical  digest  of  the  law."— Zav  Times. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAUf.-Phillimore's  Ecclesiastical  Law 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  late  Sir  Bobsbt  Phzllimobb, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  by  his  son  Sir  W.  G.  F.  Philldcobb,  Bart., 
assisted  by  0.  F.  Jmaarrr,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols.  Royal  8yo. 
1895.  FublUhed  at  ol.  34.,  reduced  to,  net,  Ih  68, 

"  Everything  that  the  ecdesiaatical  lawyer  can  possibly  need  to  Imow."— 
Law  Journal. 

Whitehead's  Church  Law. — Being  a  Concise  Dictionary  of  Statutes, 

Canons,  Regulations,  and  Decided  Cases  affecting  the  Clergy  and 

Laity.  Second  Edition.    By  Benjamin  Whztshead,  Esq.,  Bamster- 

at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1899.  10«.  6^^. 

*'  A  perfect  mine  of  leamioflr  on  all  topics  eodesiastieal." — DoQif  TeUgraph, 

"  A  book  which  will  be  useful  to  lawyers  and  laymen."^L<n0  Timn. 

ELECTIONS.— Day^s  Election  Cases  in  1892  and  1893.— Being 
a  Collection  of  the  Points  of  Law  and  Practice,  together  with  Reports 
of  the  Judgments.  By  S.  H.  Day,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Editor 
of  <*  Rogers  on  Elections."    Royal  12ino.     1894.  7«.  6^. 

Hedderwick's  Parliamentary  Election  Manual  i  A  Practical 
Handbook  on  the  Law  and  Conduct  of  Parliamentary  Elections 
in  Great  Britain  and  Lreland,  designed  for  the  Instruction  and 
Guidance  of  Candidates,  Agents,  Canvassers,  Volunteer  Assistants, 
&c.  Second  Edition.  By  T.  C.  H.  Hzddkbwiok,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Demy  12mo.  1900.  10«.  M. 
**  The  work  is  pre-eminently  practical,  concise  and  dBax."—Solieitort^  Journal. 

Hunt's  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  Elections!  A  Gxdde  to 
the  Election  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Councillors  of  Metropolitan 
Boroughs.  By  John  Hunt,  Esq.,  Bar.-at-Law.  Demy8yo.  1900.  Zt,6d. 

Rogers'  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections. — 

Vol.  I.    Rboistbatiok,  includingr   the   Practice  In  Registration 

Appeals;  Parliamentary,  Munici^,  and  liocal  Govenmient;  with 

Appendices  of  Statutes,  Orders  m  Council,  and  Forms.    Sixteenth 

Edition ;  with  Addenda  of  Statutes  to  1900.    By  Maubigb  Powell, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1897.  1/.  1<. 

'*  The  practitioner  will  find  within  these  ooTen  evajUdDg  which  he  can  be 
expected  to  know,  well  ananged  and  carefully  stated." — Law  Time§m 

Vol.  II.  Parltakwntaby  Eleohonb  and  Peiitionb  ;  with  Appen- 
dices of  Statutes,  Rules  and  Forms,  and  a  Precedent  of  a  Bill  of  Coots. 
EighteenUi  Edition.  By  C.  Willouohby  Williams,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1906.  1/.  1«. 

*'  The  ac1mowledg«>d  authority  on  election  lBM.**^Law  Jtmrmal. 

**The  leading  book  on  the  aifficnlt  subjects  of  elections  and  deotion  peti^ 
tlons."— Law  Timet, 

**  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  work  as  a  trustworthy  guide  for  candi- 
dates and  agents." — SoUeitort^  JowrmU, 

Vol.  in.  Municipal  and  othbb  Elbotions  and  Pbtitionb,  with 
Appendices  of  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Forms,  and  a  Preoedent  of  a 
Bill  of  Costs.  Eighteenth  Edition.  By  C.  WnxoiraHBY  Williaxs, 
Esq.,  assisted  by  G.  H.  B.  Kenbicz,  Eeq.,  LL.D.,  Barristers-at- 
Law.    Royal  12mo.     1906.  W.  Iff. 

**  A  complete  guide  to  local  elections."— i9o2tetfor«*  Journal, 

%*  All  standard  Law  Works  an  kept  in  Stoehf  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY.— Knowles.—Ft^icr  «  Workmen's 

CompenBation.'' 

MozleyStark.— Fufo  "Arbitration." 

ENGLISH  LAUf.-Campbeirs  Principles  of  English  Law. 
Founded  on  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Bj  Robebt  Campbkll,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law,  Editor  of  **  Ruling  Caees,"  &c.  Demy  8vo. 
1907.  20*. 

"  It  18  a  good  work,  this,  and  abl^  wiitten.  and  ve  can  thoromfhlrTecommeiid 
— we  would  go  further  and  say.  advine — to  all  ntudents  of  Englioh  law  a  carefol 
and  conscientious  perusal  of  its  pages." — Law  Studmti^  Joumalf  July,  1907. 

**  The  ground  covered  is  xn*actically  that  occupied  by  Stephen's  Commentaries, 
and  for  completeness  and  clearness  of  exposition  these  six  hundred  odd  pages 
compare  very  favourably  indeed  with  the  older  work." — Law  Note-%  July,  1907. 

**  A  work  of  all-round  excellence,  which  may  be  commended,  not  only  to  the 
student,  but  also  to  the  fully  qualified  lawyer.  In  conclusion,  one  may  state  that 
the  index  is  a  safe  and  a  sure  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  book." — Lav  Magazine^ 
August,  1907. 

Pollock  and  Maitland's  History  of  English  Law  before  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  By  Sir  Fbxdkbick  Follook,  Bart.,  and  Fbsd.  W. 
Maxilaitd,  Esq.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  2  yoIb.  rc^. 
8to.     1898.  2h 

ENGLISH  REPORTS.  He-issue  of  all  Decisions  prior  to  1866. 
To  be  completed  in  about  150  Volumes.  Boyal  8yo.    Issued  monthly. 

Now  ISSUKD. 
HouBBOFLoBi>8(1694to  1866).     11  Vols.    Half-bound.         Ket.T^U 
Fbiyy  Cottngil  (Including  Indian  Appeals)  (1809  to  1872).    9  Vols. 
Half -bound.  Nit,  13/.  10<. 

Chai7C£BT  (Including  Collateral  Reports)  (1557  to  1866).  27  Vols. 
Half-bound.  NH,  40/.  lOt. 

Rolls  Coubt  (1829  to  1866).    8  Vols.     Half-bound.  Net,  12/. 

Vice- CHJkucELLOEs' CouBTS  (1815— 1865).     16  Vols.    Half -bound. 

Net,  21/. 

Now  PUBLISHINO. 

Ejnq^s  Bench  and  Queen's  Bench  (1378—1865).  Complete  in  about 
40  Vols.  Net,  per  vol.,  1/.  10». 

\*  The  Volumes  are  not  sold  separately.    Prospectus  on  application. 
"  We  can  speak  unhesitatingly  of  the  advantage  to  the  lawyer  of  the  pooooB 
sion  of  this  excellent  reprint  of  a[il  the  English  reports,  "—^oftettor**  Journal, 

EQUITY,  0nd  Vide  CHANCERY. 

Seton's  Forms  of  Judgments  and  Orders  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  Chancery  Division,  with  Practical  Notes.  Sixth  Edition.  By 
Cecil  C.  M.  Dale,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  W.  Tzndal  Enro,  Esq., 
a  Registrar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  W.  O.  Goldsohxidt,  Esq., 
of  the  Registrars'  Office.    In  3  vols.    Royal  8vo.     1901.  6/.  6«. 

**  The  new  edition  of  *  Seton '  is  from  every  point  of  view,  indeed,  a  most 
valuable  and  indispensable  work,  and  well  worthy  of  the  book's  high  reputatJan.** 
— Law  Journal. 

Smith's  Manual  of  Equity  Jurisprudence. — A  Manual  of  Equity 
Jurisprudence  for  Practitioners  and  Students,  founded  on  the  Works 
of  Story  and  other  writers,  comprising  the  Fundamental  Prinoiples 
and  the  points  of  Equity  usually  occurring  in  General  Praotice. 
Fifteenth  Edition.  By  Stdnet  E.  Wzlliaxb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Demy  8vo.  1900.  12«.  6^^ 
**  We  can  safely  recommend  *  Smith's  Equity '  in  its  pew  dotlies  to  the  atten- 
tion of  students  reading  for  their  Examinations."— Z>a«o  XotM. 

Smith's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Equity,  illus- 
trated by  the  Leading^  Decisions  thereon.  For  the  use  of  Students 
and  Practitioners.  Third  Edition.  By  H.  Abthttb  SmzB,  M.A., 
LL.B.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1902.  21». 

*'This  well-known  text-book  maintains  its  high  reputation.  .  .  .  This  thiitl 
edition  has  been  brought  up  to  date  in  a  way  'nhich  would  also  make  it  useful  to 
practitioners  in  search  of  the  latest  authorities  on  sny  given  point.  .  .  .  The 
additional  cases  referred  to  in  the  text  and  notes  amount  to  many  hundieda."— 
Imw  Journal,  « 

*«*  All  ttandard  Law  JFarki  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  late  talf  imd  ether  iindinge. 
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EQU  ITY—coniinued. 

Williams'  Outlines  of  Equity.— A  Oonoise  View  of  the  Prinoiplefl  of 

Modem  Equity.    By  Stdnbt  E.  Willxamb,  Esq.,  BarriBter-at-Lsw, 

Anthor  of  ''The  Law  relating  to   Legal  Representatiyea,"   Ao, 

Royal  I2mo.     1900.  5s. 

"  The  aconracy  it  oomhinei  with  oondsenen  is  remarkable."— Xoir  Moffotmu, 

ESTATE  DUTIES.-Fre6th.— riJ#  <<  Death  Dnties." 

ESTOPPEL.— Everest  and  Strode's  Law  of  Estoppel.  By 
L^ifOKLOV  FiOLDiiro  EyBBBST,  and  Edkukd  Atbodb,  Esqrs.,  BairiptetS" 
at-Law.  Seoond  Edition  by  Lancelot  FziLDiva  EyEBEST,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law.     Demy  8yo.    1907.  26« 

"  Will  be  of  great  value  to  the  practitioner."  —  Law  JourtiaU  March  30, 1907. 
"  A  i'af e  and  valuable  g^uide  to  the  difficult  gabject  with  which  it  deala.  .  .  • 
An  excellent  book."— Lau;  Quarterly  BevUw,  April,  1907. 

EVIDENCE.— Bodington.—  Fi^  ''French  Law." 

Wills*  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. — By  Wif. 
Wills,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  By  the  Anthor 
andTH0Binx)NLAW£s,E8q.,BarriBter-at-Law.  DemySyo.  1907.   16«. 

"  Contains  a  lam    amount  of    valuable  isfonnatioii,  verf  tersely  and 
aoeurately  conveyed."— Z^aw  Timet, 

EVIDENCE  ON  COMMISSION.— Hume-Williams  and 
Maoklin's  Taking  of  Evidence  on  Commission :  including  therein 
Special  ExaminationB,  Letters  of  Bequest,  Mandamua  and  Examina- 
tiona  before  an  Examiner  of  the  Ck>urt.  Seoond  Edition.  By  W.  E. 
HuxB-WiLLiAiiB,  Esq.,  KC,  and  A.  Boicbb  Maoklzs,  Esq.,  Bar- 
zister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.    1903.  12«.  6d, 


**  An  accurate  and  complete  manual  on  this  important  branch  of  the  law. 
Every  point  that  is  likely  to  occur  in  practice  haa  oeen  noted,  and  there  are 
appendices  of  statutes,  rules,  orders,  precedents."— Laur  Times, 


EXAMINATION  GUIDES.— Bar  Examination  Guide.    By 

H.  D.  WooDOOOK,  and  R.  C.  Mazwxll,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law. 
Vols.  I.  to  V.  (1895-1899).  £aehy  net  7#.  6d. 

Barham's  Students'  Text- Book  of  Roman  Law.  By  G.  Nicola8 
Babhak,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  12mo.     1903.    Nety  2s,  Qd, 

"  This  is  a  first  primer  of  Roman  Law  for  the  beginner.  It  is  plain  and  clear, 
is  well  arranged,  and  so  aimply  put  that  any  student  can  follow  it.  "—Law  Studemfs 
Journal. 

EXECUTIONS. — Edwards'Lawof  Execution  upon  Judgments 
and  Orders  of  the  Chancery  and  Queen's  Bench  Divisions. 
By  C.  J.  Edwabds,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.   1888.     16/. 

EXECUTORS.— Coffin's  Testamentary  Executor  in  England 

and  Elsewhere.    By  R.  J.  R.  Gofvin,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  8yo.    1901.  6«. 

Macaskie'sTreatiseonthe  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators. 
By  S.  C.  Haoaszib,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    dvo.    1881.      10«.  6d. 

Williams'  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.— Tenth  Editioo. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Rolakd  Vauohan  Wzluaics.  a  Lord  Justice 
of  Appeal,  and  Asthub  Robebt  Ikqfen,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Counsel.    2  yols.    Roy.  8yo.     1905.  4/. 

"  We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  work  of  recent  times  of  greater  authority  than 
*  Williams  on  Executors.'  It  is  one  of  our  legal  dasacs,  and  is  unrivalled  in  the 
width  of  its  ran^,  the  aocuncy  of  its  statements,  and  the  soundnera  of  its  law. 
The  new  edition  is  worthy  of  the  great  reputation  of  the  work,  and  every  prudent 
practitioner  will  do  well  to  possess  himself  of  a  copy." — Imw  J*imea. 

*'  This  book— the  standanl  work  on  its  subject— is  a  storehouse  of  learning  on 
every  point  of  administration  law,  and  has  been  completely  brought  up  to  date." 
— Law  Journal. 

"  It  ia/acile  princepe  the  leading  authority  on  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals, 
and  is  a  work  which  every  pre  ctitioner  shotud  possess  and  no  library  should  be 
without." — Law  Quarterly  Review. 

^p*  AU  standard  Law  Works  ars  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  otl^  ^indin^s. 
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EHECIITORS— continued, 

Williams'  Law  relating  to  Legal    Representatives. — Besl  and 

Personal.     By  Stdott  E.  Williimb,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Law  of 

Aooount,"  "  OntlineB  of  Equity,"  &c.    Demy  8vo.     1899.  lOt. 

'*  We  can  commend  to  both  branchei  of  tiie  profenioii,  and  more  espedally 
to  Boliaiton.*'— £a«o  Times, 

EXECUTORS  (Corporate).— Allen's  Law  of  Corporate 
Executors  and  Trustees.  By  Ebnegt  Ejko  Aixsir,  Esq.,  Bar- 
liBter-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.    1906.  6«. 

EXTRADITION.— Biron  and  Chalnners' Lawand  Practice  of 
Extradition.  By  H.  C.  BiBosr  and  Ksnneth  E.  Ghalxsbb,  Esqrs., 
Bariisters-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1903.  IL 

"  The  whole  book  is  eminently  practical,  and  the  practioe  and  procedure  are 
clearly  and  ably  discussed."— Lau;  TifM*. 

"A  yery  satisfactory  and  practical  collection  of  the  treaties  and  statntoa 
relating  to  extattdition  and  fugitive  offenders,  'with  an  interaatixiff  introduction, 
a  commentary  on  the  text  of  the  statutes  and  treaties,  and  a  valuaDie  alphabetical 
list  showing  what  crimes  are  cominised  in  the  particular  treaties." — Law  Jovmal, 

FACTORIES  AND  UfORKSHOPS.-Rueggand  Mossop's 
Law  of  Factories  and  Workshops.  By  A.  H.  Ruaoo,  Esq.,  K.C., 
and  L.  Mossop,  Esq.,  Banister- at- Law.  Demy  Svo.  1902.     12<.  6d, 

FAR  My  LA^V  OF. — Dixon's  Law  of  the  Farm  i  including  the 

Cases  and  Statutes  relating  to  the  subject;  and  the  Agricultural 

Customs  of  England  and  Wales.    Sixth  Edition.    By  Axtbbbt  J. 

Sfbnoqeb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.    1904.  II.  6«. 

**  A  complete  modem  compendium  on  agrionltoral  matten."— Zmt  Tmu. 

FIXTURES.— Amos  and  Ferard  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures.  Third 
Edition.  By  C.  A.  Ebbabi)  and  W.  Howlaxd  BoBKBas,  Eeqrs.,  Bar- 
xifltars-at-Law.    Demy  Sto.    1883.  18«. 

FORMS.— Chitty's  Forms  of  Civil  Proceedings  in  the  King's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  on  Appeal 
therefrom  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords. — 
Thirteenth  Edition.  By  T.  W.  Chittt,  Esq. ,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Hbbbebt  Chtett,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  P.  E.  Vizabd, 
Esq.,  of  the  Central  Office.    Boyal  Svo.     1902.  1^  16«. 

**  The  book  is  accurate,  reliable  and  exhaustiye." — SoUeUon*  Joumnl. 

"  The  forms  are  practically  exhaustive,  and  the  notes  very  good.  »o  that  Uiia 
edition  will  be  invaluable  to  practitioners  whose  work  is  of  a  utigious  kind." — 
Lavr  Journal, 

Daniell's  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal 
therefrom. — Fifth  Edition,  with  grmmiaries  of  the  Bules  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  Practical  Notes;  and  references  to  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  Daniell's  Chancery  Practice.  By  Chables  Bubhbt, 
B.A.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Boyal  8fo.  1901.  2/.  10<. 
"  The  standard  work  on  Chancery  Procedure."— Zoao  QwarUriif  Review, 

Seton.— r«fo  "  Equity." 

Wolsten holme's  Forms  and  Precedents. — Adapted  for  use  under 
the  Conveyancing  Acts  and  Settled  Land  Acts,  1881  to  1890.  Sixth 
Edition.    Boyal  8vo.     1902.  1/.  1«. 

%*  4^11  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  caff  and  other  bindinfe. 
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FRENCH  LAIV.— Bodington's  Outline  of  the  French  Law  of 

Evidence. — By  Ouveb  E.  BoDiNoroiry  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Demj  8vo.     1904.  5s. 

Cachard's  French  Civil  Code.  —  By  Hsvbt  Oaosasd,  B.A., 
GoonBellor-at-Law  of  the  New  York  Bar,  Lioeooi^  ea  Droit  de  la 
Faonlt^  de  PariB.    Demy  Svo.    1895.  1/. 

Qolrand's  Treatise  upon  French  Commercial  Law  and  the 
Practice  of  all  the  Courts.— With  a  Dictionary  of  French  Judicial 
Terms.  Second  Edition.  By  Lbopold  Gk>iSAND,  Licenci^  en  Droit. 
Demy  8yo.     1898.  U. 

Qoirand's  Treatise  upon  the  French  Law  relating  to  English 
Companies  carrying  on  Business  in  France.— By  Lbopold 
Gk>iBAND,  French  Solicitor.    Crown  8to.     1902.  Net,  2*.  6d. 

Kelly.— rirftf  "  Marriage." 

SewelTs  Outline  of  French  Law  as  affecting  British  Subjects.— 
By  J.  T.  B.  Sbwbll,  LL.D.,  SoUcitor.    Demy  8vo.     1897.    10#.  6d. 

GAMBIA. — Ordinances  of  the  Colony  of  the  Gambia.  With 
Index.    2  Vols.    Folio.     1900.  Net,  31. 

GAME  LAUf S.— Warr/s  Qame  Laws  of  England.  With  an 
Appendix  of  the  Statutes  relating  to  Game.  By  Q-.  Tatlob  Wabbt, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  12mo.     1896.  10«.  6d. 

GOLD  COAST.— Ordinances  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  the 
Rules  and  Orders  thereunder.  2  vols.  Boyal  8yo.  1903.    3/.  10«. 

GOODUflLL.— Allan's  Law  relating  to  Goodwill.— By  ChabubE. 
ALLAir,M.A.,LL.B.,Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  Demy 8to.  1889.  le.M, 
Sebastian.— Fufo  <<  Trade  Harks.*' 

HACKNEY    CARRIAGES.  — Bonner    &    Farrant.— Tuff 

"Motor  Cars." 

HOUSE  TAX.— Ellis'  Guide  to  the  House  Tax  Acts,  for  the 
use  of  the  Payer  of  Inhabited  House  Duty  in  England. — By 
Abthub  M.  Ellis,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  Solicitor.    Boyal  12mo.    1886.    6«. 

HUSBAND  AND  UflFE.— Lush's  Uw of  Husband  and  Wife, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Chancery 
Divisions.  By  C.  Momtaqub  Lubb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second 
Edition.  By  the  Author  and  W.  H.  Gbifvith,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Demy8T0.     1896.  U.  6«. 

*'  This  book  will  oertainly  be  oonsulted  when  difflcolties  arise  reLatiye  to  the 
poflition  of  mairied  women." — Law  Journal, 

INCOME  TAX.— Buchan's  Law  relating  to  the  Taxation  of 

Foreign    Income. — By  John  Buchav,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

with  Preface  by  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  B.  Haldans,  K.C,  M.P.    Demy 

8yo.     1906.  10«.  6d. 

**A  leaned  and  able  treatise."— /S'o/ict/orv'  Journal. 
**  A  text  book  of  great  value."— Low  Journal. 

Ellis'  Quide  to  the  Income  Tax  Acts.— For  the  use  of  the  English 
Inoome  Tax  Payer.  Third  Edition.  By  Abteub  M.  Elub,  LL.B. 
(Lond.),  Solicitor.    Boyal  12mo.     1893.  Is.  6d. 

Robinson's  Law  relating  to  Income  Tax;  with  the  Statutes, 
Forms,  and  Decided  Cases  in  the  Conrts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Lreland. — Second  Edition.  By  Asxhub  BoBnraoir,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Royal  8fo.  {In  the  press.) 

Whybrow's  Income  Tax  Tables. — By  G.  H.  Whybbow,  Esq.,  of  the 
Income  Tax  BepaymentBranch,  Somerset  House.  DemySvo.  190t5.  68. 

*'ThiB  Ib  a  very  luefal  book,  and  will  be  found  of  exceptinnal  value  to 
bankers,  BoUdtoiB,  offidalB  of  public  companies  and  other  professioDal  men." — 
Financial  Times. 

*^*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings, 
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INDIA.— Nbert's  Qovernment  of  India.— Seooud  Edition.  By 
Sir  CoxTBTENAY  Ilbbbt,  K.C.S.I.    Demy  8yo.     1907.      Xet^  lOf.  6J. 

INDICTMENTS.— Bowen-Rowlands.—  ru20  <*  Criminal  Law." 

INLAND  REVENUE.— Highmore's  Summary  Proceedings 
in  Inland  Revenue  Cases  in  England  and  Wales.  TnolndiTig 
Appeals  to  Quarter  Sessions  and  by  Special  Case,  and  FttMseedinga 
by  Collector's  Warrants  for  Recovery  of  Duties  of  Excise  and  Taxes. 
Third  Edition,  hj  K.  J.  Highicobb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Assistant  Solicitor  of  Inland  Beyenue.  Boy.  12mo.  1901.  7i.  6if. 
Highmore's  Inland  Revenue  Regulation  Act,  1 890,  as  amended 
by  the  Public  Accounts  and  Charges  Act,  1891,  and  the  Finance 
Act,  1896,  with  other  Acts ;  with  Notes,  Table  of  Cases,  &c  By 
Nathajrel  J.  HiomcoBB,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law,  Assistant  Solicitor 
of  Inland  Revenue.    Demy  8vo.     1896.  7<.  6<i. 

INSURANCE.— Arnould  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance. — 
Seventh  Edition.  By  Edwabd  Loins  de  Habt  and  Rax.fk  Ildv  Socbt, 

Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    2  vols.    Royal  8vo.     1901.  3/.  3«. 

"  The  authon  have  availed  themselyeB  of  the  advice  and  awistanoe  of  men  of 
pnustioal  experience  in  marine  insoraQOOf  so  that  the  book  may  be  relied  <m  aa 
aocniate  from  a  bnjnness  aa  well  ag  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  Tha  book  caa 
best  be  described  by  the  one  word '  exoellent.' " — Lmu>  JoumaL 

De  Hart  and  Simey's  Marine  Insurance  Act,  1906.  With  Notes 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  the  material  provisions  of  the  Statutes 
relating  to  the  Stamping  of  Marine  Policies.  By  Edwabd  Louis 
DB  Habt  and  Ralph  Iliff  Sihet,  Esqrs  ,  Barristers-at-Law,  Joint 
Editors  of  ^'  Arnould  on  Marine  Insorance  "  and  **  Smith's  Mercan- 
tile Law."    Royal  8vo.     1907.  6*. 

**  The  notes  to  the  sectionA  of  the  Act  are  extremely  well  done,  and  the 
n-ferences  to  caseH  are  full.  .  .  .  We  can  imagine  no  more  useful  guide  to  the 
new  Xct."— Law  Journal^  April  13, 1907. 

INTERNATIONAL  LAUf.- Bate's  Notes  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Renvoi  in  Private  International  Law.— By  John  Fawlet  Batf, 
Esq.,  Reader  of  International  Law,  &c.,  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  8vo. 
1904.  Net  It.  &/. 

Dicey.— Tkfc  "  Conflict  of  Laws." 

Hall's  International  Law.— Fifth  Edition.  By  J.  B.  Aixay,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1904.  Net^  U,  U. 

Hall's  Treatise  on  the  Foreign  Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Crown.  By  W.  E.  Halt.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy 
8to.     1894.  lOf.  %d, 

Higgins'  The  Hague  Conference  and  other  International  Con- 
ferences concerning  the  Laws  and  Usacj^es  of  War — ^Texts  of 
Conventions,  with  Notes. — By  A.  Fearob  Hiooors,  M.A.,  LL.D  , 
sometime  Scholar  of  Downing  College.    Royal  Svo.    1904.    A>/,  3/. 

Holland's  Studies  in  International  Law.— By  Thomas  Ebskdtb 
HoLLAin),  D.C.L.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1898.      10*.  6^. 

Holland's  Qentilis  Alberici   de   lure  Belli  Libri  Tres.— Edidit 

T.  E.  HoLLAim,  LCD.    Small  4to.,  half  morocco.  R  U. 

Nelson's  Private  International  Law.— By  Hobaob  Nblsoit,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.     Boy.  8yo.     1889.  1/.  U, 

Rattigan's  Private  International  Law.— By  Sir  Wzllzax  Hxsbt 
Rattioak,  LL.D.,  E.C.    Demy  8yo.     1895.  lOt.  6^. 

*'  Written  with  admirable  deameaB."-- /vaw  Journal. 

*«*  AU  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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INTERNATIONAL  UAVi-^xmtinued. 
Walker's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations.— Vol.  I.,  from  the  Earliest 

TimeB  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648.    By  T.  A.  Walzbb,  M.A., 

LL.D.,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1899.  Nety  10«. 

Walker's  Manual  of  Public  International  Law.— ByT.  A.  Waxxxb, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.     1895.  9ff. 

Westlake's  International  Law.— Chapters  on  the  Principles  of  Liter* 

national  Law.  ByJ.  WBGrrLAXB,K.O.,LL.D.  DemySvo.  1894.  10«. 
Westlake's  International  Law.— Part  L  Peace.    By  J.  Wbbilasis, 

K.C.,  LL.D.    Demy  8vo.     1904.  Ifet,  9s. 

Wheaton's    Elements   of   International    Law ;    Fourth  English 

Edition.    Lidnding  a  translation  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement. 

By  J.  B.Atlay,M. A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal  8yo.  1904.    1/.  12«. 
The  leading  American  and  English  work  on  International  Law. 
**  Wheaton  stands  too  high  for  criticism."— £<no  Tme$, 

"We  oongratalate  Mr.  Atlay  on  the  skill  and  discretion  with  which  he  has 
performed  the  tadc  of  editing  a  standard  treatise  on  international  law."— 1/aw 
Journal. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  TITLE.— Jackson  and  Qossefs  In- 
vestigation of  Title. — Being  a  Practical  Treatise  and  Alphabetical 
Digest  of  the  Law  connected  with  the  Title  to  Land,  with  Precedents  of 
Beqnisitions.  By  W.  HowLAim  Jaoxbon  and  Thobold  Gobsbi,  Esqrs. , 

Barristers- at-Law.    Third  Edition.     By  W.  Howland  Jagksok, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1907.  16«. 

"  The  merits  of  the  book  are  excellent."— Xau;  Journal,  August  3,  1907. 
"Will  be  of  real  help  to  the  busy  conveyancer."— Law  Notts, 

JUDGMENTS  AND  ORDERS.-Seton.—Fufi»  "Equity." 
JURISPRUDENCE.— Holland's  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 
— TenthEdition.  ByT.E.HoLLAin>,E.O.,D.O.L.  8yo.  1906.  IdiM, 
Markby's  Elements  of  Law.     Sixth  Edition.     By  Sir  Whzjaic 
Mabkbt,  D.O.L.    Demy  Svo.    190/).  12«.  M, 

JURY  LA^VS.—Huband's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  relat- 
ing to  the  Qrand  Jury  in  Criminal  Cases,  the  Coroner's  Jury, 
and  the  Petty  Jury  in  Ireland.— By  Wx.  G.  Hxtband,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1896.  Net,  II.  5«. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.— Magistrates'  Cases,  1895  to 

1906. — Cases   relating   to  the   Poor   Law,  the   Criminal    Law, 

Licensing,  and  other  sabjects  chiefly  connected  with  the  duties  and 

office  of  Magistrates.    1895—1906.  Eaeh,  net  \l. 

\*  These  B^)orts,  published  as  part  of  the  Law  Journal  Reports, 

are  issued  Quarterly.  Eaeh  Fart,  net  6«. 

Annual  Subwriptum,  payable  in  advance,  16ff.  poet  free, 

Shirley's  Magisterial  Law. — ^An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Magisterial 

Law,  and  on  the  Practice  of  Magistrates'  Courts.    Second  Edition. 

By  Lbonabd  H.  Wust,  LL.D.,  Solicitor.    Demy  Svo.    1896.    7«.  M, 

Wigram's  Justice's  Note-Book. — Containing  a  short  account  of  the 

Jurisdiction  and  Duties  of  Justices,  and  an  Epitome  of  Criminal  Law. 

Seventh  Edition.  By  Hhnbt  Wabbxtbton  and  Lbonabd  W.  Eebshaw, 

Esqrs.,  Bamsters-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1900.  10«.  M, 

''The  iafannation  given  ia  complete  and  aocurate." — Law  Journal, 

\*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stoek,  in  law  oa^  and  other  bindings. 
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LAND  CHARGES  ACTS.— Eaton  and  Purcell's  Land 
Charges  Acts,  1 888  and  1 900. —A  Ftactioal  Guide  to  Begistration 
and  Searches.  By  Ebnbst  W.  Eaton,  Esq. ,  Senior  Clerk,  Land  Charges 
Deparhnent,  Land  Registry,  and  J.  Potktz  Pubcbll,  Esq.,  of  the  same 
Department,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.    1901.      Net^  2t,  6d, 

LAND  LA^V.^enks*  Modern  Land  Law.  By  Edwasd  JxncB, 
Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Demy  8to.    1899.  15«. 

LAND  TAX. — Bourdin's  Land  Tax. — ^An  Exposition  of  the  Land 
Tax,  Indnding  the  Latest  Judicial  Decisions,  and  the  Changes  in  the 
Law  effected  by  the  Taxes  Management  Act,  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
the  late  Fbkdxbxok  Httxfhbbtb,  Deputy  B^gistrar  of  Land  Tax ;  and 
Digests  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Courts  by  Ceablbs  C.  Axuuuoa, 
Deputy  Registrar  of  Land  Tax.      Rqyal  12mo.    1894.  7«.  M, 

Atchison's  Land  Tax. — Changes  Effected  in  the  Prooesses  of  Assess- 
ment and  Redemption  by  Part  VI.  of  the  Finance  Act,  1896  (59  k  60 
Vict.  0.  28).  By  Chablbs  C.  Atghibon,  Deputy  Registrar  of  Land 
Tax.    Royal  12mo.    1897.    {A  SvppUment  to  above.)        Net,  2a.  ed. 

LAND  TRANSFER.— Brickdale  and  Sheldon's  Land  Trans- 
fer Acts,  1875  and  1897. — ^With  a  Commentary  on  the  Sections  of 
the  Acts,  and  Introductory  Chapters  explanatory  of  the  Acts,  and  the 
Conveyancing  Practice  thereunder ;  also  the  Land  Registry  Rules, 
Forms,  and  Fee  Order,  Orders  in  Council  for  Compulsory  Registra- 
tion, &c.,  together  with  Forms  of  Precedents  and  Model  Registers, 
&c.  By  C.  FoBTBBCDB  Bbioxbalb,  Registrar  at  the  Land  Registry, 
and  W.  R.  Sbbldon,  Esqrs.,  Banistera-at-Law.  Seoond  Edition. 
By  C.  FoBXBflODB  Bbigkdaib,  Esq.,  Bazrister-at-Law.  Royal  8to. 
1906.  1/.  be. 

**  The  aeoond  edition  of  thifl  book  will  be  wdoomed  tnr  the  piaetitioner  who 
has  to  do  with  registered  land,  or  with  oonveyandng  of  any  idnd  in  London, 
where  regristntion  on  sale  is  now  oompnlaory."— Xaw  Quarterlg  Stmew. 

"  Contains  not  only  lengthy  and  valuable  notes  and  annotations  on  the  Land 
^jkansf er  Aets  and  Rules,  bat  also  foil  and  separate  diaMitatiana  on  the  law, 
prooednre,  and  pracdoe  thereunder."— Xaw  Times. 

Hogg's  Precedents. —  Vide  **  Conveyancing." 

Jennings  and  Kindersley's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Land 
Registration  under  the  Land  Transfer  Acts,  1875  and  1897; 
with  the  text  of  the  Acts  and  the  Rules  and  Fee  Order  of  1903.  By 
A.  R.  G.  JBiTNiNas,  LL.B.,  and  G.  M.  £[i2n)BBfiLST,  Esqrs.,  Bar- 
risters-at-Law,  and  of  the  Land  Registry.    Roy.  8vo.  1904.    12t.  6(f. 

"  Hie  principles  and  practioe  of  land  registration  are  set  f  oitlx  in  a  dear  and 
ooncue  manner  oy  the  authors  in  their  dissertations  and  notes."— jLcnp  Timet. 

LANDLORD  and  TENANT.— Redman's  Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant. — Including  the  Fraotioe  of  Ejectment.    Fifth  Edition. 
By  JoSBFH  H.  Rbdxak,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8yo.  1901.    1/.  be. 
"  We  oaa  ecmfldently  reoonunend  the  present  edition.''^L<n0  Jcmnmd. 

Woodfall's  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.-— With  a  foil  Ck>lleotiQii 
of  Precedents  and  Forms  of  Procedure ;  containing  also  a  collection  of 
Leading  Plropoeitions.  Eighteenth  Edition.  By  W.  A.  Aoos,  Esq., 
Bazrister-at-Law.    Roy.  8to.  {In  the  pree*.) 

"Woodfall  is  rAdly  indispensable  to  the  praotiBing  lairyer,  of  whaterer 
degree  he  may  be."— Zato  JowrntU. 

*«*  All  standard  Law  JForks  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealfand  other  bindinge. 
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LANDS  CLAUSES  ACTS.— Jepson's  Lands  Clauses  Acts ; 
with  DecisioDB,  FormB,  and  Tables  of  Costs.  Second  Edition.  By 
J.  M.  LxGETWOOD,  Esq*f  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8to.   1900.    U,  U. 

**  Thie  work,  in  its  new  and  praotically  re-written  form,  maj  be  described  as  a 
handy  and  well-ananged  treatise  on  the  liinds  Claxises  Acts."— Ao^tettorf*  Journal, 

UAVi  JOURNAL  REPORTS.— Edited  bj  John  Mewb,  Esq., 
Banister- at-Law.    Published  monthly.    Annual  Subscription : — 
Beports  and  Public  Oeneral  Statutes  Net,  31,  4s, 

Beps.  Stats.  &  Mews'  Annual  Digest  {Issued  Quarterly)  Net,  Zl.  lOs. 
Thin  paper  Edition,  forming  one  handy  Vol.  for  the  year  Net,  Zl,  is. 
Or,  witLovLt  the  Statutes  Net,  Zl, 

The  Law  Journal  weekly,  1/.  extra. 

Synopsis  of  Contemporary  Reports,  1832  to  1905.  Net,  5s, 
Law  Journal  Quinquennial  Digest. — ru2#  *' Digests." 

LA^V  LIST. — Law  List  (The). — Gomprising  the  Judges  and  Offioers 
of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  Counsel,  Spedal  Pleaders,  CouFeyanoers, 
Solicitors,  Proctors,  Notaries,  &c.,  in  England  and  Wales;  the 
Circuits,  Judges,  Treasurers,  Registrars,  and  High  Bailiffs  of 
the  County  Courts;  Metropolitan  and  Stipendiary  Magistrates, 
Official  Beceivers  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  Law  and  Public 
Offioers  in  England,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Lawyers  with  their 
English  Ag^ts,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Town  Clerks,  Coroners,  Com- 
missioners for  taking  Oaths,  Conveyancers  Practising  in  England 
under  Certificates  obtained  in  Scotland,  &c.,  &c.  Compiled,  so  far 
as  relates  to  Special  Pleaders,  Conveyancers,  SolidtorB,  Proctors  and 
Notaries,  by  H.  F.  Bastlket,  I.S.O.,  Controller  of  Stamps,  and 
Begistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  Published  by  the  Authority 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Liland  Beyenue  and  of  the  Law  Sodety, 
1907.  Net,  lOi.  6d. 

LAUf  QUARTERLY  REVIEUf.— Edited  by  Sir  Fbedxuok 

PoLLOcac,  Bart. ,  D.C.L., LL.D.  Vols. I. — XXTL  (wititiGkneral  Lidices 

to  Vols.  L  to  XX.)    Boyal  Svo.    1885-1906.  JSach,  I2s, 

(^  Annual  Subscription  post  free  I2s.  M.,  net.    Single  numbers,  each  5s, 

"  A  little  critioiim,  a  few  quotations,  and  a  batch  of  anecdotes, 
ailbrd  a  sauce  that  makes  even  a  quarter's  law  reporting  amusing 
reading.*' — Law  Journal, 

''The  greatest  of  legal  quarterly  reyiews  ...  the  series  of 
*  Hotel '  always  so  entertaining  and  illustratiYe,  not  merely  of  the 
learning  of  the  accomplished  jurist  (the  Sditor)  but  of  the  graee 
of  language  with  which  such  learning  can  be  unfolded.'' — Law  Jour, 

LAUfYER'S  ANNUAL  LIBRARY— 

(1)  The  Annual  Practice.— Snow,  Bubhxt,  and  SmnraBB. 

(2)  The  A.  B.  0.  Quide  to  the  Practice. — Stbinoxr. 

(3)  The  Annual  Digest. — ^Mbwb.    {Also  Issued  Quarterly,) 

(4)  The  Annual  Statutes. — ^Lbly. 

(6)  The  Annual  County  Court  Practice. — Skylt. 

(^  Annual  Subscription  payable  in  advance,  (a)  For  Complete  Series,  as 
above,  delivered  on  the  day  of  publication,  net,  21,  8«.  (b)  Nos.  1,  2, 
3,  and  4  only,  net,  II,  ISs,  {If  A.  B.  C.  Guide  is  not  wanted  2s,  6d, 
may  be  deducted  from  subscription  to  series  (a)  or  {b),)  (c)  Nos.  3,  4,  and 
6  only,  net,  \l,  lbs,  {Carriage  extra,  2s,)  FUU  prospectus  forwarded  on 
application, 

*^*  All  standard  law  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  other  bindings. 
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LAUfYER'S  COMPANION.— rtkfo"  Diary." 

LAUfYER'S  OFFICE.— The  Modern  Lawyer's  Office :  being 
Suggestions  for  Improyements  in  the  Org^anization  of  Law  Offices  and 
for  the  adoption  of  certain  American  Appliances  and  Business  Methods. 
By  A  SoxjoiTOB  OF  thb  Supbbicb  Ooubt.    Royal  12mo.    1902.      69, 

LEADING  CASES.— Ball's  Leading  Cases,    rtds  «  Torts." 
Shirley's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Common  Law.   I^th 
Notes.  By  W.  S.  Shzblbt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Seventh  Editkm. 
ByBzcKHASD  WA3S0N,Eeq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  DemySvo.   1904.16c. 

*'The  Mleotion  ia  yety  larse,  though  all  are  diatiiiotly  'Leading  OaaoB,*  and 
the  notea  are  by  no  means  the  least  mcsritorioiis  part  of  the  work."— Xow  JtmruoL 

Warburton's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  in  the  Criminal  Law. 
With  Notes.  By  Hsvbt  Wabbttbton,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Third  Edition.    Demy  8to.     1903.  12«.  6d. 

** Hie  oases  hare beenirellsdeeted,  and  anaaged.  .  .  .  We  eonsider  Hiai 
it  will  amply  repay  the  student  or  the  praotitioDer  to  read  boHi  the  oases  and  the 
notes."— «/i»fie«  0/  th»  Faaee. 

LEGAL  HISTORY.— Deans' Student's  Legal  History.— Second 
Edition.  By  R.  Stobbt  Dbaks,  Esq. ,  Banister-at-Law.  Demy  Svo. 
1905^  6«. 

LEGAL  INTERPRETATION.-Beal's  Cardinal  Rules  of 
Legal  Interpretation. — Oolleoted  and  Arranged  by  Edwabd  Bxal, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  Svo.     1896.  I2t.  6d. 

LEGISLATIVE  METHODS.-llbert's  Legislative  Methods 
and  Forms. — ^By  Sir  Coubtkhat  Ilbbbs,  E.O.S.I.,  O.I.E.,  Parlia- 
mentary Counsel  to  the  Treasury.    DemySvo.    1901.  16i. 

LEXICON.— Fwii  <*Diotionazy." 

LIBEL  AND  SLANDER.— Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander.— 
A  Dig^  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander:  and  of  Actions  on  the 
Case  for  Words  oausing  Damage,  with  the  Evidence,  Frooednre, 
Practice,  and  Pteoedents  of  Pleadings,  both  in  Oiyil  and  Criminal 
Cases.  Fourth  Edition.  By  W.  Blaxb  Odobbs,  LL.D.,  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Counsel,  and  J.  Bboxlxt  Eaxbs,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Royal  Svo.     1906.  1/.  12f. 

**  A  standard  and  exfaanstiTe  treatise  on  the  law  of  A«i»mAfie»n  and  allied 
topics." — Law  Quarterly  Review, 

•(  The  most  scientific  of  all  oar  Uiw  books.  ....  In  its  new  dress  this  volnme 
is  secure  of  an  appreoiatiye  professional  welcome."— £010  TVmcf . 

**  ThB  general  opinion  01  the  profession  has  always  accorded  a  hi^  place  to 
Mr.  Blake  Odgen*  learned  work.'^--i:aw  Jowmal, 

LICENSING.— Slocombe's  Licensing  Act,  1904,  Simply  Stated. 
— Second  Edition.  By  Alwikd  J.  Slooombe,  Comity  Borough  Police 
Court,  Hnddersfield.    Demy  Svo.     1905.  Net^  2s. 

Talbot's  Law  and  Practice  of  Licensing.— Being  a  Digest  of  the 
Law  regulating  the  Sale  by  Betail'of  Intoxicating  Liquor.  'WVSti 
a  full  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Rules  and  Forms.  Second  Edition.  By 
Gbobob  Johb  Talbot,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Boyal  12mo. 
1905.  10«.  U. 

"  His  method  sives  professional  men  a  gnide  to  the  Icgialation  afTorded  br 
no  ottier  bo(A." — Law  JownuU, 

•<  Hie  distinctiTe  feature  of  it  is  that  the  exposition  of  the  Uiw  is  arranged  in 
the  fonn  of  a  code." — Law  Ownierly  Review, 

\*  AU  tttmdard  Law  Works  an  htpt  in  Stock,  in  law  oaJf  and  other  Hndingt. 
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LIGHT.— Fuftf  <<  Eaaements." 

LIGHT  RAILWAYS.— Fuftf^'Tramways." 

LOCAL  AND  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT.— Bazal- 

getteand  Humphreys'  Law  relating  to  County  Councils.— Third 
Edition.  By  Gbobob  Huxphbetb,  Esq.  BojalSyo.  1889.  7«.6J. 
Bazalgette  and  Humphreys'  l-aw  relating  to  Local  and  Muni- 
cipal Qovernment.  By  G. Nobxah BAziLasxTB and Q-.  HuMXVsnB, 
EsqTB.,  Barrioten-at-Law.    Sup.  loytl  8vo.    1888.  Zl.  St. 

LONDON  BUILDING  ACTS.— Cohen's  London  Building 
Acts,  1 894  to  1 905.  With  IntroduotionB  and  Notes,  and  the  Bje- 
Laws,  Begxdations  and  Standing  Orders  of  the  CounoU,  &c.,  &o.  Bj 
E.  Arakib  Cohen,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Royal  Svo.    1906.    26s. 

"  These  important  statatefl  (the  London  Building  Acts)  are  here  ooUeoted  in 
one  useful  volume,  which  includes  the  Act  of  1906.  The  notes  to  the  vaziout 
aectionfl  are  carefully  written,  uid  afford  valuable  assistanoe  to  the  practitioner. 
The  work  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  library  of  the  local  ^vemment  lawjrer, 
and  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  guide  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Building 
Acts."— Xaw  Times, 

Craies'  London  Building  Act,  1894;  with  Introduction,  Notes, 

I      and  Index,  and  a  Table  showing  how  the  Former  Enaotments 

relating  to  Bnildings  have  been  dealt  with. — ^Bj  W.  F.  Gbaie8,  Esq., 

Banister-at-Law.    Boyal  Svo.     1894.  5«. 

LONDON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  —  Hunt's  London 
Local  Qovernment.  The  Law  relating  to  the  London  Comity 
Conndl,  the  '^estriee  and  DLstriot  Boards  elected  under  the  Metropolis 
Management  Acts,  and  other  Local  Authorities.  By  Joen  Httut, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    2  vols.    Boyal  Svo.     1897.  3/.  Za. 

LUNACY.— Heywood  and  Massey's  Lunacy  Practice.— Part  I. : 
Dissertations,  Forms  and  Precedents.  Parts  II.  &  III. :  Tbx 
LuNACfT  Acts,  1890  and  1891,  and  Rules  fxtlly  Annotated,  and  an 
Appendix,  with  Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs.  Third  Edition.  By 
N.  Abthub  Hbtwood  and  Abnold  S.  Masset,  Esqrs.,  Solicitors,  and 
Ralph  C.  Rombb,  Esq.,  First  Class  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Masters 
in  Lunacy.    Royal  8yo.     1907.  25<. 

*'  In  its  new  and  more  \'aluable  form  tiie  work  should  be  very  welcome  to  all 
who  have  to  do  wi^  this  branch  of  law." — Law  Times^  May  11, 1907. 

*'  In  it8  enlarged  form  the  work  deserres  the  favour  of  the  legal  profession." 
— Lavf  Journal,  June  1, 1907. 

MAGISTRATES'  PRACTICE  and  MAGISTERIAL 
LAW.—  Fide  <<  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

MARINE  INSURANCE.— ru^'<  Insurance." 
MARITIME   DECISIONS.- Douglas'  Maritime  Uw  Deci- 
sions.—Compiled  by  Robt.R.Douqlas.    Demy  Svo.    1888.     78.6d, 

MARRIAGE.— Kelly's  French  Law  of  Marriage,  Marriage  Con- 
tracts, and  Divorce,  and  the  Conflict  of  Laws  arising  there- 
from. Second  Edition.  By  Oliveb  E.  Bodzngton,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Licenci6  en  Droit  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris.  Roy.  8yo.  1895.  1/.  1<. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY.-Lush's  Married 
Women's  Rights  and  Liabilities  in  relation  to  Contracts,  Torts, 
and  Trusts.  By  Moiiiagub  Lush,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author 
of  <*  The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife."    Royal  12mo.    1887.         6s. 

*^*  Jll  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  binding t» 
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MEDICAL  PARTNERSHIPS.  — Barnard  and  Stocker's 
Medical  Partnerships,  Transfers,  and  Asslstantships.— By 
WniiAM  Babnaso,  Esq. ,  Bamster-at-Law,  and  G.  Bbbstbax  Stogkbb, 
Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Soholastio,  Glerioal  and  Kedioal 
Afisooiation  (Limited).    Demy  8yo.     1896.  10«.  M. 

MERCANTILE  LAW.— Smith's  Compendium  of  Mercantile 

Law. — ^Eleventh   Edition.     Bj  Edwaxd  Loun  db  Habt,  MJL, 

LL.B.,  and  Raiph  Izjff  Sdcet,  B.A.,  Eaqrs.,  Bairisters-at-Law. 

2  Yola.    Bojal  Svo.     1905.  2/.  2m. 

*'  Of  the  greateat  valiie  to  the  menwntfle  lawyer."— £md  Tfm$$, 

"  One  of  the  most  sdentiflo  treatiaee  extant  on  meramtfle  law."— AUeitor*'  JU 

Tudor's  Selection  of  Leading  Cases  on  Mercantile  and  Maritime 
Law.— With  Notes.  By  O.  D.  Tudob,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Third  Edition.    BoyalSyo.    1884.  2/.  2«. 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT.  — Payn's  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  1887.— By  H.  Payk,  Bairister-at-Law.  Boyal  12nio. 
1888.  3«.  6tf. 

MINES  AND  MINING.— Cockburn.—Fu£f«  Goal.*' 

MORALS  AND  LEGISLATION.— Bentham's  Introduction 
to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation.^By  JxEnnr  Bbit- 
THAX,  M .A.,  Bencher  of  Linoobi's  Inn.    Grown  8vo.    1879.     6t,  6tf. 

MORTGAGE.— Beddoes'  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mort- 
gage.— ^ByW.F.BsDDOBS,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Lair.  8yo.  1898.  10«. 

**  A  reliable  and  nBefnl  little  manual." —Laic  Students*  Journal, 
"  We  oan  cordially  reoommend  this  work  to  a  practitioner  who  likea  to  hare 
small  compact  books  at  hand  on  all  subjects." — Law  NoUt, 

Coote's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgages.— By  the  late  Hic&abd 

Holmes  Cootb,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.     Seventh  Edition.     By 

Stdhht  Edwabd   Williahs,  Esq.,    Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 

''The  Law  relating  to  Legal   Representatiyes,"    ''The  Law  of 
Aooonnt/*  &o.    2  vols.    Royal  Svo.     1904.  3/.  Zs. 

"The  work  is  very  complete,  and  as  a  standard  book  is  one  to  which  the 
lawyer  may  turn  for  sJmoet  any  point  he  needs  in  connection  with  its  sabjeet." — 
Ltno  Student^  Journal. 

*'It  is  essentially  a  practitioner's  book,  and  we  pronounce  it  'one  of  the 
best.*  "—Law  Notes. 

MOTOR  CARS. — Bonner  and  Farrant's  Law  of  Motor  Cars, 

Hackney  and  other  Carriages. — An  Epitome  of  the  Law,  Statutes, 

and  Regulations.    Second  Edition.    By  G.  A.  Bonnbb  and  H.  O. 

Fabbant,  Esqrs.,  Bairisters- at-Law.    Demy8yo.     1904.       12«.  6^. 

"  Carefully  reyised  and  brought  up  to  date." — Law  Timss. 

NAVY.— Manual  of  Naval  Law  and  Court  Martial  Procedure; 
in  whidh  is  embodied  Thring's  Criminal  Law  of  the  Navy,  together 
with  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  and  an  Appendix  of  Praotical 
Forms. — By  J.  E.  R.  Stbphemb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  C.  E. 
GiFFOBD,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Fleet  Paymaster,  Royal  Navy,  and  F. 
Habsibon  SiOTH,  Esq  ,  Staff  Paymaster,  Royal  Navy.    Demy  8yo. 

1901.  16«. 

**  Well  written,  excellently  arranged,  and  fully  oomprehenaiTe.*'— Xow  Jcurnai, 

NEGLIGENCE.— Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negligence. 

Seoond  Edition.    By  Hobace  Sxttr,  Esq.    8yo.     1884.         12«.  6d, 

*,*  j4  II  ntandard  l^uf  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  ealf  and  other  hindingt. 
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NISI  PRIUS.— Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  on  the 

Trial  of  Actions  at  N  isi  Pr I  us.— Eighteenth  Edition.    By  Maubigb 

PowzLL,   "Eaq,,  Barrister-at-Law.      2  toIb.     Demj   8yo.      1907. 

{Nearly  ready.)  2/.  2<. 

**  Continaes  to  be  a  vast  and  doady  packed  atoselioiue  of  inf  onnation  on 
practioe  at  Nioi  Prius."— Law  Journal. 

**  InTalnable  to  a  Niai  Friiu  practitioner."— 2kno  Quarterly  Beview. 

NORTHERN  NIGERIA  LAWS.  — Gollan*s  Northern 
Nigeria  Law.    Bojal  Svo.    1905.  2/.  2«. 

NOTARY.— Broolce's  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Practice  of  a 

Notary  of  England. — ^With  a  full  collection  of  Precedents.    Sixth 

Edition.    By  JaicesGbjlnstoxtn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   Demy  8yo. 

1901.  W.  6f. 

"The  book  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  and  contains  a  very  complete 
collection  of  notarial  precedents.  The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  wpoa  the 
execution  of  a  very  thorough  piece  of  work."— -Lau;  Journal, 

OATHS.— Stringer's  Oaths  and  Affirmations  in  Great  Britain 
and  I  reland ;  being  a  Collection  of  Statutes,  Cases,  and  Forms,  with 
Notes  and  Practical  Directions  for  the  use  of  Commissioners  for  Oaths, 
and  of  all  Courts  of  Ciyil  Procedure  and  Offices  attached  thereto.  By 
Fbanoib  a.  Stbihobb,  of  the  Central  Office,  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  <<Annual  Practice."  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.     1893.  4«. 

••  Indispensable  to  all  comm\mA<mm,**—8olicUor^  Journal, 

ORANGE  RIVER.— The  Statute  Law  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony.— Translated.    Royal  Svo.    1901.  21,  2f, 

OTTOMAN  CIVIL  LAW.— Grigsby's  Medjelie,  or  Ottoman 
Civil  Law.— Translated  into  English.  By  W.  E.  Gbiosbt,  LL.D., 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.     1896.  1/.  1«. 

PARISH  LAW.— Humphreys' Parish  Councils.— The Lawrelat- 
ing  to  Parish  Councils,  being  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  ;  with 
an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  together  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
a  Copious  Index.  Second  Edition.  By  Geobob  Huxfhbetb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.    1895.  10«. 

Steer's  Parish  Law.  Being  a  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Government  of  Parishes  and  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor.  Sixth  Edition.  By  W.  H.  Magnahabi,  ^^sq..  Assistant 
Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Registrar  of  the  Court  constituted 
under  the  Benefices  Act,  1898.    Demy  Svo.     1899.  U 

**  Of  great  service  both  to  lawyers  and  to  parochial  officers." — SoUeUort^  Jour. 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership. 
Eighth  Edition.  With  an  Appendix  of  Forms.  By  Sir  Fbsdbbiok 
Pollock,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "Prindples  of  Con- 
tract," "  The  Law  of  Torts,"  &c.    Demy  Svo.     1905.  10». 

**  Practitioners  and  students  alike  will  welcome  a  new  edition  of  this  work.*' 
— Lauf  Journal. 

*'  Of  the  execution  of  the  work  we  can  speak  in  tenns  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  language  is  simple,  concise,  and  clear." — Law  Magazine. 

"Praiseworthy  in  design,  scholarly  and  complete  in  execution."— i$a<.  Beview, 
%*  AH  ttandard  Law  Warkt  art  kfpi  in  Stock,  in  law  ta\f  and  other  bindings. 
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PATENTS.— Edmunds  on  Patents.— The  Law  and  Fraetaoe  of 
Letters  Patent  for  Inyentions.  By  LswiB  Edmuhss,  Esq.,  K.C. 
Second  Edition.  By  T.  M.  Stbvxnb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Boy. 
8yo.     1897.  i;.  12t. 

Edmunds'  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Acts,  1883  to 
1888,  Consolidated  with  an  Index.  Seoond  Edition.  By  Lbwis 
Edicunds,  Esq.,  K.C.,  D.So.,  LL.B.    Imp.  Syo.    1895.    Net^  2#.  6if. 

Johnson's  Patentees'  Manual.  —  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and 
Praotioe  of  Patents  for  Inyentions.  Sixth  Edition.  By  Jaxxb  JoBir- 
flON,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law ;  and  J.  Hskbt  Johnsov,  Solicitor  and 
Patent  Agent.    Demy  Svo.     1890.  10«.  ei/. 

Johnson's  Epitome  of  Patent  Laws  and  Practice.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.     1900.  Net,  2».  6d. 

Morris's  Patents  Conveyancing. — ^Being  a  CoUeotion  of *Preoedent8 
In  Conveyancing  in  relation  to  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions. 
With  Dissertations  and  Copious  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practice.  By 
BoBKBi  MoBBiB,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   Royal  8yo.  J887.     IL  6s, 

Thompson's  Handbook  of  Patent  Law  of  all  Countries. — By 
Wx.  P.  Thoxfson.    Thirteenth  Edition.    12mo.    1905.    Net,  2t.  6tf. 

Thompson's  Handbook  of  British  Patent  Law.  Thirteenth  Edition. 
12mo.     1905.  Nsi,  6d. 

PAWNBROKING.— Attenborough's  Law  of   Pawnbroking^ 
with  the  Pawnbrokers  Act,  1872,  and  the  Factors  Act,  1889, 
and  N otes  thereon.  By  Chables  L.  Attextbobough,  Esq. ,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Post  8vo.     1897.  JM^  Zm. 
PEERAGE   LA Vlf.— Palmer's  Peerage  Law  in  England:  A 
Practical  Treatise  for  Lawyers  and  Laymen.    With  an  Appendix  of 
Peerage  Charters  and  Letters  Patent  (in  English).     By  Fbahcis 
Beaxttobt  Palxeb,  Esq.,  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Author  of 
"  Company  Precedents,"  &o.    Eoyal  8vo.     1907.  12*.  6rf. 
PLEADING.— Sullen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings  in 
Actions  In  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  with  ^otes.    Sixth  Edition.    By  Ctbzl  Dodd,  Esq.,  K.C., 
and  T.  Willes  Cbittt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  a  Master  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    Royal  8yo.    1905.  1/.  18«. 
**  The  standard  work  on  modem  pleading.**— Lew  JourtuU. 

Eustace's  Practical  Hints  on  Pleading. — By  Alxx.  Audssbsoh 
EuBTAOB,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1907.  5t. 

"  Especially  useful  to  young  solicitors  and  students  of  both  branches  of  the 
legal  profession." — Law  7'imety  May  11, 1907. 

Odgers*  Principles  of  Pleading  and  Practice  in  Civil  Actions  in 

the   High   Court   of  Justice.— Sixth  Edition.     By  W.  Bliki 

Odobbs,  LL.D.,  K.C.,  Becorder  of  Plymouth,  Author  of  "A  Digest 

of  the  Law  of  Lihel  and  Slander."    Demy  8yo.     1906.  12<.  6d, 

"  The  student  or  practitioner  who  desires  instruction  and  practieal  goidaiioe 
fai  our  modem  iystem  of  pleading  cannot  do  better  than  poaseos  >*»»n^?f  of 
Mr.  Odgers*  hook."— Law  JounuU. 

POISONS.— Reports  of  Trials  for  Murder  by  Poisoning.— With 
Chemical  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  G.  Lithax  Bbownb,  Esq., 
Barriater-at-Law,  and  C.  G.  Stewabt,  Senior  Assistant  in  tbe  Laho- 
ratory  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  ftc.    Demy  8to.    1883.       12f .  6d, 

V  -^^  standard  Law  Worha  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  himKmc. 
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POLICIES.— Farrer.--Fu^  "Yendora  and  Puidiasers." 

POWERSi— Farwell  on  Powers.— A  Oonoiae  Treatue  on  Powen. 
Seoond  Edition.  B7  Gsobob  Fabwbll,  Esq.,  Q.C.  (now  a  Lord 
Jnstioe  of  Appeal),  assisted  by  W.  B.  Sheldov,  Esq.,  fiarrister- 
at-Law.    Bojal  8yo.    1893.  1^.  5t, 

PRINCIPAL  AND  AGENT.-Wright's  Law  of  Principal  and 

Agent.    By  E.  Bzagewood  Wbiqbt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Seoond 

Edition.    DemySvo.     1901.  18«. 

*' Clearly  azranged  and  dearly  written."— £010  TImst. 

**  Hay  with  oonfidenoe  be  reoonunended  to  all  le^  practitionen  as  an  aom* 
Bate  and  handy  text  book  on  the  aubjects  oompriaed  in  it.**— SoUcUora^  JourmU. 
*<  An  ezoellent  hook.**— Law  Quartarljf  JSeview, 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  LAW.— Wheeler's  Privy  Council  L^w:  A 
Synopsis  of  all  the  Appeals  decided  by  tbe  Judicial  Committee  (indod- 
ing  Lidian  Appeals)  from  1 876  to  1 89 1 .  Together  with  a  precis  of  the 
Cases  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  By  Gxobos  Whbbleb, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  of  the  Judicial  Department  of  the  Friyy 
CouncU.    Boyal  8yo.     1893.  1/.  11<.  M. 

PRIZE  CASES.— Reports  of  Prize  Cases  determined  in  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  before  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Appeals  in  Prize  Causes,  and  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  from  1745  to  1859.— Edited  by 
£.  S.  BosooE,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law  and  Admiralty  Begistrar. 
2  Vols.    Boyal  8vo.     1905.  Net,  2/.  10«. 

"  Mr.  Boiooe  baa  evidently  edited  these  Tolumea  with  mneh  care,  and  every 
■tndent  of  international  law,  here  and  elaewhere,  will  be  grateful  to  him." — 
The  Timst, 

"We  gladly  acknowledge  the  excellent  judgment  with  which  1&.  Boeooe 
baa  performed  his  task.  The  English  Prize  Cases  will  be  a  boon  to  the  student 
of  international  law,  and  in  times  of  nav^l  warfare  to  the  practitioner." — Law 
Journal, 

PROBATE.— Nelson's  Handbook  on  Probate  Practice  (Non- 
Contentious),  (Ireland). — By  Howabd  A.  Nelsov, Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1901.  I2t,  6d. 

Powles  and  Oakley  on  Probate.— Fourth  Edition.  Part  I.  THE 
LAW.  By  L.  D.  rowuB,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  District  Probate 
Begistrar  for  Norwich.  Part  II.  THE  PRACTICE.  Contentious 
Prtu^tice.  B^  W.  M.  F.  Watebton,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the 
Probate  RegriBtry,  Somerset  Houdo.  Non-Contentious  Practice.  By 
E.  LovALL  MANSBBiDaB,  Esq.,  of  the  Probate  Registry,  Somerset 
House.    Demy  8yo.     1906.  XL  10«. 

"  This  is  a  practical  book  by  practical  men,  and  a  very  complete  guide  to  the 
law  and  practioe  of  probate." — Holicitor^  Journal, 

PROPERTY.— iSM  aUo  «  Real  Property." 

Raleigh's  Outline  of  the  Law  of  Property.— Demy  8vo.  1890.  7#.  W. 

Strahan's  General  View  of  the  Law  of  Property.— Fourth  Edition. 

By  J.  A.  Stbahan,  assisted  by  J.  Singlazb  Baxtkb,  Esqrs.,  Barris- 

ters-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1905.  12«.  61^. 

*'  The  student  will  not  easQy  find  a  better  general  view  of  the  law  of  paroperty 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  this  book." — SoUeitor^  Journal, 
**  We  know  of  no  better  book  for  the  olfiw  room."— Law  Timn, 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS.— Chambers'  Handbook  for  Public 
Meetings.  —  Seoond  Edition.  By  OsoBaa  F.  Cbambbbb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1888.  N$t,  2t,  6<f. 

%*  AU  ttandard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  coJif  and  oiKtr  hindingt. 
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QUARTER  SESSIONS.— ^«f  aho  "  Criminal  Law." 

Pritchard's  Quarter  Sessions. — The  Jurisdiction,  Fractifle,  and 
Procedure  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  Judicial  Matters,  Criminal, 
Civi],  and  Appellate.  Second  Edition.  By  Joseph  B.  Matthzws 
and  y.  Gbahax  Milwabd,  Efqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8to. 

1904.  Tubiiihed  at  U.  11«.  6d.  ;  reduced  to  net,  \bf. 

"  A  most  useful  and  comprehendTe  guide  to  Quarter  SesBions  praotfoe." — 
Law  Journal, 

RAILWAY  RATES.— Darlington's  Railway  Rates  and  the 
Carnage  of  Merchandise  by  Railway. — By  H.  B.  Dablxvotoit, 
Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1893.  1/.  5«. 

Russell's  Railway  Rates  and  Charges  Orders.  The  Law  under 
the  Railway  Bates  and  Charges  Orders  Confirniation  Act«,  1891  and 
1 892,  and  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1894,  with  Explanatory 
Notes  and  Decisions. — By  Haiiold  Russell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Royal  8ro.     1907.  lOi.  ^, 

RAILWAYS.— Browne  and  Theobald's  Law  of  Railway  Com- 
panies.— Being  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  and  Orders  relating  to 
Kailway  Companies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  Notes  of  all 
the  Cases  decided  thereon.  Third  Edition.  By  J.  H.  Balvoub 
Bbowvx,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Counsel,  ana  Fbahk  Balfoitb 
Bbowns,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1899.  2/.  2«. 

<«  CcmtaioB  in  a  venr  oouoiM  form  the  whole  law  of  raOwaya."— 2^  Timtn. 

'*  It  u  difficult  to  find  in  thin  work  any  subject  in  oonneotion  with  raOwaya 
which  is  not  dealt  with."— Laio  Timet. 

**  Fraetitionen  who  require  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  railway  law  will  find  it 
indispensable." — Law  Journal. 

Disney's  Law  of  Carriage  by  Railway. — ^By  HsamT  W.  Disvkt, 
Esq.,  Banister'at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1905.  la.  6<f. 

"  Contains  much  useful  information,  and  can  be  cordially  recommended  to 
the  lawyer." — Law  Time». 

"  Very  interesting  and  useful."— 5Wi«tor**  Journal. 

PowelTs  Relation  of  Property  to  Tube  Railways.— By  Maubzcb 
Powsll,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1903.        Net  U.  6d, 

RATES  AND  RATING.  — Castle's  Law  and  Practice  of 
Rating.— Fourth  Edition.  By  Edwabd  James  CASna,  Esq.,  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Counsel,  &o.    Royal  8yo.     1903.  W.  bs, 

"  A  compendious  treatise,  which  has  earned  the  goodwill  of  the  Kof eaaion  on 
account  of  its  condseness,  its  lucidity,  and  its  accuracy."— Low  21mm. 

Hamilton  and  Forbes'  Digest  of  the  Statutory  Law  relating  to 

the  Management  and    Rating  of  CoHieries. — For  the  ube  of 

Colliery    Owners,    Viewers    and   Inspectors.      By    H.    B.   Haits 

Haiolton  and  Ubqxthabt  A.  Fobbes,   Eaqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law. 

Demy  8yo.     1902.  A>^,  17*.  6rf. 

"  An  eminently  practical  work.."— Law  Times. 

REAL  PROPERTY.— Carson's  Real  Property  Statutes,  com- 
prising, among  others,  the  Statutes  relating  to  Proeoription,  Limita- 
tion of  Actions,  Married  Women's  Property,  Payment  of  Debts  out 
of  Real  Estate,  Wills,  Judgments,  Conyeyancing,  Settled  Land, 
Partition,  Trustees.  Being  a  Tenth  Edition  of  Shelfo^*s  Heal  Property 
Statutes.  By  T.  H.  Cabson,  Esq.,  K.C.,  and  H.  B.  Bompab,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1902.  U.  ifi*. 

*'  Abaolutdy  indispensable  to  conyeyancing  and  equity  lawyen." 

De  Villier's  History  of  the  Legislation  concerning  Real  and 
Personal  Property  in  England  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.— Crown  8yo.     1901.  3«.  6d. 

Digby's  History  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.  Fifth  Edition. 
Demy8yo.    1897.  12*.  W. 

*^*  All  standard  Late  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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REAL  PROPERTY— continued. 

Lightwood's  Treatise  on  Possession  of  Land  i  with  a  chapter  on 
the  Real  Property  Limitation  Ants,  1833  and  1874.— Bj  Joax  M. 
LiOHTWooD,  Erq.,  BttrriMter-at-Law.     Deray  8vo.     1894.  16«. 

Maclaurin's  Nature  and  Evidence  of  Title  to  Realty.  A  His- 
torical Sketch.  By  Kiohabd  C.  MACLiuanr,  Eaa.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Demy8vo.     1901.  lOt.  6d, 

Shelford's  Real  Property  Statutes.— rtW*  *' Carson." 

Smith's  Real  and  Personal  Property. — A  Compendium  of  the  Law 
of  Beal  and  Personal  Property,  primazily  oonnected  with  Con- 
vepranoing.  Designed  as  a  Second  Book  for  Students,  and  as  a 
Digest  of  the  most  useful  learning  for  Practitioners.  Sixth  Edition. 
By  tiie  AuTHOB  and  J.  TsxraiBAic,  LL.M.,  Bairister-at-Law.  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.    1884.  2/.  2«. 

**  A  book  whidi  be  (the  ttodent)  may  read  orer  and  over  again  irith  profit  and 
pleasure." — Law  Times. 

Strahan.— Fufo  "Property." 
REGISTERED    LAND.— ri^  <*Land  Transfer." 


>» 


REGISTRATION. -Rogers.— Fu^  "Elections. 

Fox  and  Smith's  Registration  Cases.    (L886— 1895.)    Royal  8vo. 

Calf,  net,  21.  10«. 

Smith's  (C.  Lacey)  Registration  Cases.    Vol.  I.    (1895—1905.) 

'    Royal  8vo.  Ca^,  net,  21.  lis. 

Smith's  (C.  Lacey)  Registration  Cases.    Vol.  II.,  Part  I.    (1906— 

1907.)    Royal  8vo.  JVrt,  5». 

*^^*  Farts  sold  separately.     Prices  Oft  application. 

REPORTS.— FiV^  "English  Reports." 

REQUISITIONS  ON  TITLE.  — Die  kins.— Fi^  <<  Convey- 
aucing." 

REVERSIONS.— Farrer.—Fu^  "Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

RIVERS  POLLUTION.— Haworth's  Rivers  Pollution.— The 
•Statute  Law  relating  to  Rivers  Pollution,  oontaiuing  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Acts,  1876  and  1893,  together  with  the  Special  Acts  in 
force  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
and  Practical  Forms.  Second  Edition.  By  Chables  Jo6EFK 
Uawobth,  Solicitor,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  LL.B.  (London).  Roy.  12mo. 
1906.  JVtf/,  10«.  6d. 

ROMAN  LAW.— Abdy  and  Walker's  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdy,  LL.D.,  and  the  late  Bbtav 
Walcbb,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo.     1876.  16j. 

Abdy  and  Walker's  Commentaries  of  Qaius  and  Rules  of  Ulpian. 
With  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  J.  T.  Abdt,  LL.D.,  late  Regius 
I^fessor  of  Laws  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  iate 
Bbtak  Walkeb,  M.A.,  LL.D.  New  Edition  by  Bbtah  Waudbb. 
Crown  8vo.     1886.  16j. 

Barham's  Students'  Text-Book  of  Roman  Law. — ^By  C.  Nioolab 

Babhaic,  Esq.,  Barrister* at-Law.     Demy  12mo.     1903.     Ifet,  2s.  6d. 

**  A  collection  of  notes,  clearly  uid  simply  expressed,  upon  the  prindiMd  topics 

of  Roman  Law  as  they  are  stated  in  the  Institutes  of  Oaiud  and  Justinian. 

Neatly  arranged,  and  forms  a  complete  outline  of  the  subject."— ixiMF  Notes. 

Goodwin's  XII.  Tables. — By  Fbkdbbigk  Qoodwdt,  LL.D.  London. 
Boyal  12mo.    1886.  Ze.  6tf. 

Greene's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law. — Consisting  ohiefly  of  an 
Analysis  and  Summary  of  the  Institates.  For  the  use  of  Stadents. 
By  T.  WmrooicBB  QtBXEOB,  Barrister-at-Law.  Fourth  Edition. 
Foolscap  8yo.    1884.  7«.  M. 

\*  AU  ttohdard  Law  Works  ear$  k$pt  in  Stocky  in  Ime  coif  and  othmr  Undines. 
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ROMAN  l^AW'-iHmtinu^d. 

Qrueber*8  Lex  Aquilia. — ^The  Boman  Law  of  Damage  to  F^Mipertj: 
being  a  Commentary  on  the  Title  of  the  Digest  "  Ad  Legem  Aqni- 
liam"  (iz.  2).  With  an  Introduction  to  the  Stadj  of  the  Goirpaa 
JizrisCiviliB.  ByEBWZKGBUEBSB,Dr.  Jiir.,M.A.  Svo.  1886.  10«.  6#. 

Holland's  Institutes  of  Justinian. — Seoond  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8to.    1881.  6m. 

Holland  and  Shad  well's  Select  Titles  from  the  Digest  of  Jus- 
tinian.— ^Demj  8to.    1881.  14«. 

Monro's  Digest  of  Justinian. — ^Translated.  By  G.  H.  M021BO,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.    Royal  8vo.     1904.  JVrf,  12f. 

Monro's  Digest  IX.  2.  Lex  Aquilia.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 
G.  H.  MoNBO,  M .A.    Grown  870.     1898.  6«. 

Monro's  Digest  XIX.  2,  Locati  Conducti,  TcaasLated,  with  Notes^ 
by  G.  H.  MoNBO,  M.A.    Grown  8yo.     1891.  6«. 

Monro's  Digest  XLVII.  2,  De  Furtls.  Translated,  with  Notes,  by 
G.  H.  MoNBO,  M.A.    Grown  8to.     1893.  5m. 

Monro's  Digest  XLI.  1,  De  Adquirendo  Rerum  Dominio.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  G.  H.  Monbo,  M.A.     Grown  8yo.    1900.    5«. 

Moyle's  Imperatoris  lustiniani  Institutionum  Libri  Quattuor. — 
Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8vo.     1903.  16f. 

Moyle's  Institutes  of  Justinian.  Translated  into  English.— Fourth 
Edition.    Demy  8yo.     1906.  6«. 

Poste's  Elements  of  Roman  Law. — ^By  Gkuns.  With  a  Translation 
and  Gommentary.    Fourth  Edition.    Demy  8yo.     1904.      Iffty  16«. 

Robys  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Justinian's  Digest,  oon- 
taining  an  account  of  its  composition  and  of  the  Jurists  used  or 
referred  to  therein.    By  H.  J.  Bobt,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    1886.    9«. 

Roby's  Justinian's  Digest. — ^Lib.  YII.,  Tit.  L    De  Usofmctu,  with 

a  Legal  and  Philological  Gommentary.     By  H.  J.  Bobt,  M.A. 

Demy  8vo.    1884.  9«. 

Or  the  Two  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume.    Demy  8to.  18«. 

Roby's  Roman  Private  Law  in  the  Times  of  Cicero  and  of  the 
Anton i nes.—By H.J. BoBT, M.A.  2 vols.  Demy8T0.  1902.  iV>/,30«. 

Sohm's  Institutes  of  Roman  Law. — Second  Edition.    Demy  8to. 

1901.  18«. 

Walker's  Selected  Titles  from  Justinian's  Digest. — Annotated  by 

the  late  Bbtan  Wazjlbb,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Part  I.  Mandati  vel  Gontra.  Digest  zvn.  z.  Grown  8yo.  1879.  6m, 

Part  m.    De  Gondictionibus.     Digest   ziz«  1    and  4 — 7,  and 

Digest  zm.  1—3.    Grown  8vo.     1881.  6m. 

Walker's  Fragments  of  the  Perpetual  Edict  of  Salvius  Julianus. 

Gollected  and  annotated  by  Bbtah  Walksb,  M.A.,  LL.D.      Grown 

8vo.    1877.  6#. 

Whewell's  Qrotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  with  the  Notes  of  Bar- 

beyrac  and  others ;  accompanied  by  an  abridged  Translation  of  the 

Text,  by  W.  Whbwbix,  D.D.    3  vols.    Demy  8vo.    1863.  12#. 
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RULING  CASES.— Campbell's  RulIngCases.— Arranged,  An- 
notated, and  Edited  by  Bobbbt  Campbell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law,  Adyocate  of  the  Sootoh  Bar,  assisted  by  other 
Members  of  the  Bar.  With  American  Notes  by  Ibvxno  Bbownb, 
formerly  Editor  of  the  American  Reports,  and  the  Hon.  Leonahd  A. 
JONXB,  A.B.,  LL.B.  (Harv.)-  Hoyal  8yo.  1894-1902.  Sal/v^Uum, 
giU  top.    Complete  in  XXVI.  Volumes.    Price  for  the  set,  net^  26/. 

%*  The  Volumes  sold  separately,  net^  each  IL  63. 


I.— AtMndonment— Aotion. 

II.— Aotion —Amendment 

III.— Anolent  Light— Banker. 

IV.-Bankniptoy— Bill  of  Lading. 

v.— Bill  of  Sale— Conflict  of  Uws. 

VI.— Contraot 
VII. — Conversion — Counsel. 
VIII.— Criminal  Law— Deed. 

IX.— Defamation  —  Dramatic  and 
Musloal  Copyright 

X. — Easement— Estate. 

XI.— Estoppel— Exeoution. 
Xil.— Exeoiftor — Indemnity. 
XIII. — Inftuit— Insuranoe. 


XI  v.— Insuranoe — Interpretation. 

XV.— Judge— Landlord  and  Tenant 

XVI. — Laroeny — Mandate. 
XYil.— Manorial  Right-Mistake. 
XVIIi.— Mortgage— Negllgei|oe. 

XIX.— Negllgei|oe— Partnership. 

XX.— Patent 

XXI.— Payment— Purchase  for  Value 

without  Notice. 
XXII.— Quo  Warranto— Release. 
XXlll.-Rellef— Sea. 
XXIV.— Search  Warrant— Telegraph. 

XXV.— Tenant-Wills. 
XXVi.— Table  of  Cases;  Index. 


THIS  SEBIES  PBESENTS- 

The  best  English  Decisions  (in  full). 

From  the  earlier  Reports  to  the  present  time, 

Q-rouped  under  topics  alphabeti(»lly  arranged. 

ITKDEB  EACH  TOPIC  18  aiVEK- 

A  **  Rule  "  of  law  deduced  from  the  cases ; 
Tlie  early  or  "  leading  **  case  (in  full) ; 
English  notes  abstracting  collafceral  cases ; 
American  notee. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  SEBIES  IS- 

To  state  leg^  principles  clearly, 

Through  cases  of  accepted  authority. 
With  sufficient  annotation 

To  aid  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  any  given  state  of  facts. 

EZTBACTS  FBOX  PbSSS  NoTIOES. 

"  A  CydopeBdia  of  law  ....  moat  abl^  executed,  learned.  aoGarate«  dear, 
oondse ;  out  perhaps  its  diief  merit  is  that  it  impreraei  on  us  what  the  practising 
English  lawyer  is  too  apt  to  forget- that  English  law  really  is  a  body  of  prin- 
dples."— ?%«  Brituh  Review, 

**  One  of  the  most  ambitiouB,  and  onght  to  be,  when  it  is  complete,  one  of  the 
moet  goierally  useful  legal  works  whicn  the  present  oentury  has  prodooed."— 
lAteratvre, 

**  A  perfect  storehouse  of  the  prindples  established  and  illustrated  by  our 
case  law  and  that  of  the  United  States.  "—Law  Times, 

*<  The  general  scheme  appears  to  be  ezodlent,  and  its  execution  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  eyerrbody  concerned.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  constitute, 
ifor  the  present,  the  high-water  mark  of  the  sdence  of  book-making."^ — Sat.  Bw. 

"  A  work  of  unusual  value  and  interest.  .  .  .  Each  leading  case  or  group 
of  cases  is  preceded  by  a  statement  in  bold  type  of  the  rule  which  tney  are  quoted 
as  establismng.  The  work  is  happy  in  concei>tion,  and  this  first  volume  shows 
that  it  will  be  adequately  and  suoceesf  ully  carried  out." — Solicitors*  Journal, 

**The  English  Buling  Gases  seem  generally  to  have  been  well  and  carefully 
chosen,  and  a  great  amount  of  work  has  been  expended.  .  .  .  Great  accuracy 
and  care  are  shown  in  the  prei>aration  of  the  Notes."— ZaacF  Quarterly  Review, 

<'  The  Series  has  been  maintained  at  a  high  lerel  of  exoellenoe."— 

TheTtmea, 
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\m — Blackburn  on  Sales.  A  Treatise  on  tlie  Effect  of  the 
Oontraot  of  Sale  on  the  Legal  Bights  of  Property  and  Posaesnon  in 
Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise.  By  Lord  Bla.ckbt7BV.  2nd  Edit. 
By  J.  0.  GsAHAX,  Esq.,  Baziister-at-Law.  BoyalSvo.  1886.    1/.  1«. 

SALVAGE.— Kennedy's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Civil  Salvage. 
—By  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  EjEinrBDT,  a  Lord  Jnstioe  of 
Appeal.  Second  Edition.  By  A.  R.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Banister-at- 
Law.    Royal  8yo.     1907.  15«. 

**  The  whole  f>ubj«>ct  is  explained  in  the  prenent  work  in  a  numner  at  onee 
lucid  and  intereBting.** ^ Solicitors*  Journal,  June  8, 1907. 

SHERIFF  LAW.— Mather's  Compendium  of  Sheriff  and  Exe- 
cution LBVf,  Second  Edition.  ByPHUJPE.MATHES,  Solicitor  and 
Notary,  formerly  Under-Sheriff  of  Newoastle-on-Tyne.  Royal  8yo. 
1903.  H.  lOf. 

"We  think  that  this  book  will  be  of  yery  great  aaasUnoe  to  anj  penona  who 
may  fill  the  positiona  of  high  sheriff  and  under^eriff  from  tins  time  forth.  The 
whole  of  the  leeal  profession  will  derive  great  advantage  from  having  this 
volume  to  oonsnit." — Liuo  7%n«t. 

"  The  subject  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  and  this  edition  will  be 
most  valuable  in  the  office  or  sbenffs  and  solicitors." — Lttw  Journal, 

SHIPPING.— Carver.— rt<i0  **Carriere." 

Marsden's  Digest  of  Cases  relating  to  Shipping,  Admiralty, 
and  Insurance  Law,  down  to  the  end  of  1897. — ^ByRsoiNAio 
G.  Mabsdkn,  Esq.,  Barrister- at- Law,  Author  of  ''The  Law  of 
Collisions  at  Sea."    Royal  Svo.     1899.  1/.  10*. 

Pulling's  Shipping  Code;  heing  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894 
(57  &  58  Vict.  c.  60).  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Tables,  Rules, 
Orders,  Forms,  and  a  Full  Index. — By  Albzandsb  Puiuno,  Esq., 
Barrister- at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1894.  Ifet^  7«.  6if. 

Temperley's  Merchant  Shipping  Acts.— By  Robert  Tbxcfsbxxt, 
Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.  Second  E  lition,  comprising  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  1894  to  1906,  -with  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Orders 
in  Council,  Rules  and  Regulalious,  Official  Forms,  &c.  By  the 
AuTHOB,  now  a  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Hubxbt  Stuabt 
MooBK,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  assitted  by  Alfred  Buckxux,  Esq., 
Barribter-at-Law.     Royal  8vo.     1907.  {Xearly  ready.) 

SLANDER.— Odgers.—  rui<r  «  Libel  and  Slander." 

SOLICITORS.  — Cordery's  Law  relating  to  Solicitors  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes 
and  Rules,  the  Colonial  Attomies  Relief  Acts,  and  Notes  on  Appoint- 
ments open  to  Solicitors,  and  the  Right  to  Admission  to  the  Colonies, 
to  which  is  added  an  Appendix  of  Precedents.  Third  Edition.  By 
A.  CoBDSBT,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.    Demy  8yo.    1899.         U.  1«. 

'*  The  leading  authority  on  the  law  relating  to  soUcitors." — Law  JamrmL 
*'  A  complete  compendium  of  the  law."— Law  Times. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE.  — Fr/s  Treatise  on  the 
Specific  Performance  of  Contracts.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Edwabd  Fbt.  Fourth  Edition.  By  W.  D.  Rawlznb,  Esq.,  E.C. 
Royal  8to.     1903.  \l,  16«. 

*'  The  leading  authority  on  its  subject."— Zate  Journal. 
'*Mr.  Bawlins  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  responsible  task  with  agnal 
ability."— Lato  Timea. 
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STAMP  LAWS.— High more's  Stamp  Laws.— Being  the  Stamp 
Acts  of  1891  :  with  the  Acts  amending  and  extending  the  same, 
including  the  Finance  Act,  1902,  together  with  other  Acts  imposing 
or  relating  to  Stamp  Duties,  and  Notes  of  Decided  Cases ;  also  an 
Introduction,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Tables  showing  the  com- 
parison with  the  antecedent  Law.  Second  Edition.  By  "Naxoasibl 
Joseph  Hiqhkobb,  Assistant-Solicitor  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  Demy 
8yo.    1902.  108.  ed. 

**  The  recognized  work  on  the  subject." — Law  Qtiarterly  Swiew, 
"Thia  edition,  like  the  former  one,  will  be  foand  of  the  greateet  use  by 
aolicitors,  officers  of  companies,  and  men  of  business." — Lavf  Journal, 

**A  very  comprehensive  volume,  fulfilling  every  requirement." — Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

"  Mr.  Highmare*8  *  Stamp  Lawi'  leaves  nothing  xmdone."— 2^«  CSvUian, 

STATUTES,  and  vid4  «  Acts  of  Parliament." 

Chitty's  Statutes.— The  Statutes  of  Practical  Utilitj,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1894,  with  Supplemental  Volimie  to  1901  inclusive. 
Arranged  in  Alphabetical  and  Chronological  Order;  with  Notes  and 
Indexes.  Fifth  Edition.  By  J.  M.  Lblt,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law. 
BoyalSvo.    Compiett  with  Index.  In  14  Folumsi.  1894-1902.  15/.  168. 

Supplementary  Volume,  1895  to  1901.  Consolidated  with 
Index.    May  be  had  separately.  21.  2<. 

"To  those  who  already  possess  'Chitty's  Statutes'  this  new  yolome  is 
indispensable." — Lata  Notea. 

Annual  Supplements.  Separately:— 1895,  6«.  1896, 10«.  1897,  5«. 
1898,  7«.  6rf.  1899,  7*.  6ef.  1900,  7#.  6<f.  1901,  7».  U.  1902,  7«.  6rf. 
1903,  7«.  6rf.    1904,  7».  6rf.    1905,  7«.  6rf.    1906,  7«.  6rf. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  no  public  library  should  be  without." — 
Spectator. 

<*  A  work  of  permanent  value  to  the  praetiiing  lawyer."— ^o/t«t^«' 
Journal. 

<*  Indispeniable  in  the  library  of  eyery  UkWjw.^^— Saturday  Revieio. 

**  To  all  concerned  with  the  laws  of  England,  Chitty*i  Statutes  of 
Practical  Utility  are  of  essential  importance,  whilst  to  the  practising 
lawyer  they  are  an  absolute  necessity." — Law  Titnee. 

**  The  lawyer's  Bible  is  the  <  Statutes  of  Fraetical  Utility  '—that 
they  are  his  working  tools,  even  more  than  accredited  text-books  or 
*  authorised  reports.'  More  than  one  judge  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  with  the  *  Statutes  of  Praotioal  Utility '  at  his  elbow  on  the 
bench  he  was  apprehensive  of  no  difficulties  which  might  arise." — 
The  Times. 

STATUTE  LAW.— Wllberforce  on  Statute  Law.  ThePrindpleB 
which  govern  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  Statutes.  By  E. 
WiLBSBFOBOB,  Esq.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.    1881.        18«. 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE.—Schwabe  and  Branson's  Treatise 
on  the  Laws  of  the  Stock  Exchange. — By  Walteb  S.  Schwabs 
and  G.  A.  H.  Bsanbon,  EsqrH.,  BarristcTS-at-Law.      Demj  8yo. 

*       1905.  12«.  6d. 

"  This  book  sriveei  a  c!ear  and  comprehoofdve  account  of  the  coiutitQtion  of 
Ihe  London  Stock  Exchange  and  of  the  nature  of  Stock  Exchange  tnuiaactions, 
as  well  as  of  the  legal  rules  applicable  in  respect  thereof."— /^aw  Quarierlg  Review. 

*' A  denr  and  practical  account  of  Ihc  method  in  \rhich  the  bunneas  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  conducted,  and  of  the  law  relating  thereto."— I^aio  Time$, 

"  The  best  guide  we  know  to  the  nature  of  Btock  Exdiasge  tzmuBactiona." — 
The  Spectator. 

"That  the  treatise  will  be  acceptaHe  to  lawyers  and  laymen  alike  we  have  no 
doubt.  We  have  satistied  ourselves  that  the  legal  portion  ia  a  sound,  and  in  all 
respects  satisfactory,  piece  of  work."— Laio  Journal. 

SUCCESSION.— Holdsworth  and  Vickers'  Law  of  Succes- 
sion^ Testamentary  and  Intestate.    DemySyo.    1899.        10<.  6tf. 

SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS.-Paiey'sLawand  Practiceof 
Summary  Convictions  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
1848 — ^1899;  including  Proceedings  Preliminary  and  Subse- 
quent to  Convictions,  and  the  Responsibility  of  Convicting 
Magistrates  and  their  Officers,  with  the  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion Rules,  1886,  and  Forms.— Eighth  Edition.  By  W.  H. 
Maov^xaba,  Esq.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Ralph 
Neville,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1904.  1/.  54. 

TAXPAYERS'  GUIDES.— FtVIf  "House,"  <*Inoome,''  and 
"Land  Tax." 

THEATRES    AND    MUSIC    HALLS.-Qeary's    Uw  of 

Theatres  and  Music  Halls,including  Contracts  and  Precedents 
of  Contracts.— By  W.  N.  M.  Gbabt,  J.P.  With  Historical  iDtroduc- 
tion.    By  JajcbbWilliaics,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8to.    1886.    bf, 

TITLE.— Jackson  and  Qosset. —  TtW^  "  Investigation  of  Title." 

TORTS.— Addison  on  Torts. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Torta ;  or 
Wrongs  and  their  Remedies.  Eighth  Edition.  By  Williax  Eswabb 
GoBDON,  Esq.,  and  Walter  Hussey  Gbiffith,  Esq.,  Barristers-at- 
Law.    Boyal  8vo.     1906.  1/.  18«. 

"As  a  pmetical  guide  to  the  Btatutorr  and  case  law  of  forts  the  preaefit 
edition  will  be  found  Tery  reliable  and  complete.'*— &>/taA7r»*  Journei. 

*'  *  Addison  on  Torts '  is  esswnt'ally  t*»e  r  nictitioner's  textp-book.  The  learned 
rditrrs  baye  done  tboir  work  exceeding-- y  well,  and  the  eighth  edition  of 
*  Addison'  ^ill  no  doubt  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  l^al  profession  in  as  high  a 
degree  as  any  of  its  predecessors." — Lata  Journal. 

**  The  eighth  edition  is  the  meet  important  that  has  been  irsued  of  late  yeans 
mainly  bcctiuse  it  supplies  a  watit  that  has  been  widely  felt  in  regard  to  negli- 
genco  and  illegal  diHtrpi>8.  Chapter  I.  han  been  entirely  recast,  and  numerous 
changes  will  I  e  found  throughout  tbc  t«>xt.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  c ditioa 
should  be  larger  than  1:  s  prideccHSonr,  but  this  iocrease  is  fully  justilled  in  every 
way." — Law  Timet, 

Bigelov/s  Law  of  Torts.~>By  Mslviixb  M.  Biozlow,  Ph.D. 
Harvard.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo.    1903.  I2t,6d. 

Kenny's  Selection  of  Cases  illustrative  of  the  English  Law  of 
Torts.— By  C.  S.  Kenny,  LL.D.,  Banister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo. 
1904.  Hei,  12».  W. 
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TORTS— oontinued. 
Pollock's  Law  of  Torts  i  a  Treatise  on  the  Prinoiples  of  Obligations 
arising'  from  Civil  Wrongs  in  the  Common  Law.  Seventh  Edition. 
By  Sir  Fbedbbigz  Pollock,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of 
"Principles  of  Contraot,"  ''  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership," 
&c.    Demy  8yo«     1904.  1/.  5s, 

**  Oondse,  logically  axranged,  and  aoourate."— l^ow  Timet, 

*' Inoomparably  the  best  work  that  has  been  written  on  the  aubjeot."-^ 
Literature. 

"A  book  whixA  is  well  worthy  to  ttand  beside  the  comiMuiion  Tolmae  on 
'GontaractB.'  Unlike  so  many  law-books,  especially  on  thissuoject,  it  is  no  mere 
digest  of  oases,  but  bears  the  impressof  the  mind  of  the  writer  from  beginning 
to  end.** — Ltno  Journal. 

Radcliffe  and  Miles'  Cases  Illustrating  the  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Torts. — By  Frlnois  R.  Y.  Radoliffe,  Esq.,  K.C.,  and 
J.  C.  Miles,  Esq.,  Barrister-  at-Law.  Demy  Svo.   1904.   Netj  12<.  6^. 

TRADE  MARKS. — Sebastian  on  the  Law  of  Trade  Marks  and 

their  Registration,  and  matters  oonneoted  therewith,  including  a 

chapter  on  Gk)odwill ;  the  Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks  Acts, 

1883-8,  and  the  Trade  Marks  Rules  and  Instructions  thereunder ; 

with  Forms  and  Precedents;  the  Merchandize  Marks  Acts,  1887-94, 

and  other  Statutory  Enactments;  the  United  States  Statutes,  1870-82, 

and  the  Rules  and  Forms  thereunder ;  and  the  Treaty  with  the  United 

States,  1877.    By  Lbwxs  Botd  Ssbabtxan,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Fourth  Edition.    By  the  Author  and  Habby  Baibd  Hehuzko,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1899.  1/.  10«. 

**  Stands  alone  aa  an  authoritf  upon  the  law  of  trade-marks  and  their  regis- 
tration."— Law  Journal. 

"  It  is  rarely  we  oome  across  a  law  book  which  embodies  the  results  of  jreara 
of  careful  investigation  and  practical  experience  in  a  branch  of  law,  or  that 
can  be  unhesitatij^ly  appealed  to  as  a  stuidard  authority.  This  Is  what  eui  be 
said  of  Mr.  Sebastian's  book."— A>2u»tor«'  Journal. 

Sebastian's  Law  of  Trade  Mark  Registration  under  tiie  Trade 
Marks  Act,  1905.— By  Lewis  Boyd  Skbastiah,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Royal  870.     1906.  7«.  6d. 

"  Hr.  Sebafltian  has  written  a  brief,  though  instructive,  Introduction  to  the 
Act  of  1906,  which  has  consolidated  and  amended  the  law  ralating  to  the  Begis- 
tration  of  Tiade  Marks,  and  his  notes  are  clear  and  adequate." 

— //aio  Journnl,  Sept.  8, 1906. 

Sebastian's  Digest  of  Cases  of   Trade    Marl<,  Trade  Name, 

Trade  Secret,  Qoodwill,  &c.,  decided  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 

Ein^om,  India,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

ByLswiB Boyd SxBAsnAN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law.  8yo.  1879.   II.  U, 

**  Will  be  of  yery  great  vi^ue  to  all  practitionerB  who  have  to  advise  on  matters 
connected  with  trade  marks." — SoUcitora*  Journal. 

TRADE  UNIONS.  — Assinder's  Legal  Position  of  Trade 
Unions.  By  G-.  F.  Assindsb,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy 
12mo.     1906.  2iet,  2*.  6d. 

"  In  this  little  work  Mr.  Assinder  has  with  great  deamess  and  ability  sketched 
the  legal  position  of  trade  unions." — fjaw  Journal. 

Draper's  Trade  Unions  and  the  Law.— By  Wabwiok  H.  Dsafbb, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1906.  Net,  6d. 

Pennant's  Trade  Unions  and  the  Law. — ^By  D.  F.  Psztkant,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Boyal  12mo.     1905.  bt. 
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TRAMWAYS.— Robertson's  Law  of  Tramways  and  Lig^t  Rail- 
ways in  Great  Britain  (3rd  Edition  of  Sutton*B  "  Tnmwaj  Acts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ") :  comprising  the  Statutes  relating  to  Tram- 
ways and  Light  Railways  in  England  and  Scotbind,  with  full 
Notes ;  the  Tramways  and  Light  Railways  Rules ;  the  Regulations, 
By-Laws  and  Memoranda  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  the 
Standing  Orders  of  Parliament;  the  General  Orders  under  the 
Piivato  Legislation  Procedure  (Scotland)  Act,  1899 ;  and  Disser- 
tations on  Locus  Standi  and  Rating.  By  Geobob  S.  Robebtbov, 
M.A.,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.    Royal  870.     1903.  1/.  d«. 

TRANSVAAL.— The  Statute  Law  of  the  Transvaal.  TramJatcd. 

Royal  8vo.    1901.  2/.  2*. 

Transvaal  Proclamations,  1900—1902.  Revised.   1904.  8to.   1/.  5«. 

TRUSTEES  (Corporate).- Allen's  Law  of  Corporate  Exe- 
cutors and  Trustees.  By  Ebnest  Kino  At.t.kn,  Esq.,  Barrister* 
at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1906.  6«. 

TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES.— Ellis*  Trustee  Acts,  including 
a  Guide  for  Trustees  to  Investments.  By  Abthttb  Les  Ellis,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Sixth  Edition.  By  L.  W.  Btbnb,  Esq.,  Banister- 
at-Law.    Roy.  12mo.    1903.  6t. 

Qodefroi's  Law  Relating  to  Trusts  and  Trustees.— By  the  late 
Henbt  Gk>DKFBOi,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition.  By  Whttieobe  L.  Richabds  and  Jahes  I.  Stiblino,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.    1907.  1/.  18^;. 

**  There  is  th«  fame  scnipiilous  att«mtion  to  every  detail  of  IrDstpes*  nahts  and 
duties,  the  i>aine  ciitical  analysis  of  all  the  nuanoea  of  trusts  and  other  equitable 
itit«>rp8t8,  the  same  careful  comparison  of  all  the  decisions — sometimes  itpparentiy 
conflicting— on  the  different  branches  of  this  complicated  eubject,  which  made 
previous  editions  so  useful  even  to  the  expert."— Law  Jvurmalf  June  11, 1907. 

VENDORS  AND  PURCHASERS.- Dart's  Vendors  and 

Pu  rchasers. — A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  VendoFB 

and  Furbhasers  of  Real  Estate.    By  the  late  J.  Hxnbt  Dabt,  Eaq. 

Seventh  Edition.    By  Benjamin  L.  Chxbet,  one  of  the  Editors  of 

"  Prideaux's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing,"  G.  E.  Tybsell,  Abthttb 

D10K8OH  and  Isaac  Mabshall,  assisted  by  L.  H.  Elphinsiosb,  Esqrs., 

Barristers-at-Law.    2  vols.    Royal  8 vo.    1905.  3/.  15#. 

"  There  are  traces  throughout  the  book  of  an  unstinted  exi)enditDre  of  skill 
and  labour  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition  which  will  maintain  the  position  of 
the  book  as  the  foremost  authority."— Z^k;  Quarterly  Review. 

"  The  work  remains  a  great  conveyancing  classic."— £010  Journal. 

"  To  the  young  and  to  the  staid  practitioner  having  any  pretensions  to  con- 
veyancing work,  we  unhesitatingly  say,  Procure  a  copy  at  once.*'— Law  Studenta* 
Journal. 

*'  This  work  is  a  classic  and  quite  beyond  our  critidRm.  All  we  can  do  is  to  let 
our  readers  know  that  the  late  Mr.  Dart's  work  is  once  more  brought  up  to  rate, 
and  to  advise  them  to  pat  a  copy  on  their  shelves  without  delay."— Lair  JioU$, 

Farrer's  Precedents  of  Conditions  of  Sale  of  Real  Estate,  Re- 
versions, Policies,  dbc;  with  exhaustive  Footnotes,  Introdactoiy 
Chapters,  and  Appendices. — By  Fbsdebicx  Edwabd  Fabbeb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.     1902.  16«. 

*(  Mr.  Farrer  has  written  a  rare  things— a  new  book  which  wHl  be  of  real  valm 
in  a  oonveyanoer's  library."— Law  Journal, 

**  The  not«8  are  essentially  practical."—  Law  Timet. 

%*  All  Mtandard  Law  Workt  ar€  h^pt  in  Siwih^  in  law  calf  and  other  Hndinga^ 
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VENDORS  AND  PURCHASE RS-^n^mu^. 

Turner's  Duties  of  Solicitor  to  Client  as  to  Sales,  Purchases,  and 
Mortgages  of  Land. — Second  Edition.  Bj  W.  L.  Haoon,  Esq., 
Barri«ter-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1893.  10«.  6d. 

Webster's  Law  Relating  to  Particulars  and  Conditions  of  Sale 
on  a  Sale  of  Land.--Third  Edition.  By  W.  F.  Wsbskbb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Roj.  8vo.     1907.  1/.  6<. 

"  Conveyancers  will  aasoredly  find  thu  volatne  of  much  valae.'*— Law  Times, 
April  6, 1907. 

WAR,  DECLARATION  OF.-Owen's  Declaration  of  War.— 
A  Survey  of  the  Position  of  Belligerents  and  Neutrals,  with  relative 
considerations  of  Shipping  and  Marine  Insurance  during  War.  By 
DouQLAB  Owen,  Esq.,  JBarrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.   1889.    IL  U, 

Owen's  Maritime  Warfare  and  Merchant  Shipping.— A  Summary 
of  the  Rights  of  Capture  at  Sea.  By  Douglas  Owjot,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.   Demy  Svo.     1898.  Net,  2a. 

VlfATER.— Bartle/s  Metropolis  Water  Act,  1902.— By  Douglas 
0.  Babtley,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law,  Author  of  **  Adulteration  of 
Food.**     Royal  12mo.     1903.  6«. 

WILLS.— Theobald's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wills. — 
Sixth  Edition.  By  H.  S.  Theobald,  Esq.,  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Counsel.    Royal  Svo.     1905.  1/.  15#. 

"  Throuifhoiit  th')  book  we  find  paragraphs  rewritten  and  alterations  and 
corrections  made,  and  we  congratulate  the  author  on  the  preeent  as  the  best  and 
must  trustworthy  issue  uf  his  work  which  has  yet  appeared.'*— tfo/ici^ors*  Journal, 

"  Oomprehensire  thougb  easy  to  use,  and  we  advise  all  oonveyanoers  to  g«t  a 
copy  of  it  without  loss  of  time." — Law  Journal. 

**  Of  great  ability  and  value.  It  bears  on  every  page  traoes  of  care  and  sonnd 
ludgment." — SolicUora*  Journal. 

Weaver's  Precedents  of  Wills. — A  Collection  of  Conoise  Precedents 
of  Wills,  with  Introduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition.  By 
CoABLBS  Wbavsb,  B. A.,  Solicitor.    Demy  Svo.     1904.  6<. 

**  The  notes,  like  the  forms,  are  clear  and,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  them,  aeon- 
rate,  and  the  book  caonot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the  young  practitioner."— 
Law  'Times,  • 

WINDING  UP. -Palmer's.— Ft^  ''Company  Law." 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION.  —  rtde  «  Employers* 
LiabiUty." 

Knowles'  Law  Relating  to  Compensation  for  Injuries  to  Work- 
men.— Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
1 906,  and  of  the  Case  Law  relevant  thereto.  Second  Edition,  including 
the  WorkmenV  Compensation  Rules  and  Forms,  1907,  annotated, 
together  with  all  the  Treasury  Regnlations  and  Orders  made  under 
the  Act  by  the  Home  Office,  Treasury,  and  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies.  By  C.  M.  Knowles,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  8vo.     1907.  Net,  St. 

*'  There  is  an  excellent  introduction,  and  the  various  sections  of  the  Act  are 
fuUy  aUnoted.  The  book  is  a  timely  on»,  and  should  be  appreciated  by  both 
branchett  of  the  legal  profession." — Law  Times, 

*'Mr.  Knowles  has  produced  an  able  commentary  on  the  Act."—!  aio  Journal. 

"  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  satisfactoiy  w&j.*^— Solicitors*  Journal. 

Robertson  and  Glegg's  Digest  of  Cases  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts.    Royal  Svo.     1902.  Net,  lOt. 

VlfRONGS.— Addison.  Bigelow,  Kenny,  Polloclr,  Radcliffe  and 
Miles.— r«fe**  Torts." 

%*  All  standard  Law  Works  are  kepi  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  hindinge, 
STSVSMS  AKD  SONS,  Ld.,  119  ft  120,  CHANCEST  LANE,  LONDON. 


THE  ENGLISH  REPORTS 

WITHIN  THE  REACH  OF  ALL. 


Complete  RE-ISSUE  of  ALL  THE  DECISIONS 
prior  to  1866  in  about  ISO  volumes. 

rriHE  objects  of  this  great  scheme  of  complete  re-issue  of  all  the 
-^  English  Beports  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Law  Beports 
in  1866  are  now  well  known;  the  House  of  Lords  Series  in 
11  Volumes;  the  Priyy  Council  Series  in  9  Volumes,  the  Chancezy 
Series  in  27  Volumes,  the  Bolls  Court  Series  in  8  volumes,  and  the 
Vice-Ghancellors  Series  in  16  Volumes,  are  now  ready;  andtheEang's 
Bench  and  Queen's  Bench  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 

The  Cases  are  noted  with  references  to  later  decisions  in  which 

a  particular  case  may  have  been  overruled,  or  distinguished,  and 
a  reference  to  the  titles  of  the  digests  in  which  similar  cases  will 
be  found.  Consultative  Committee : 

The  Bight  Hon.  Thb  Eabl  of  Bjllsbury  ; 

TheBightHon.  Lobd  Alvebstons,  G.C.M.G.,  Lord  Chief  Jnstioeof  England ; 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Collins,  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinaiy ; 

Sir  B.  B.  FnfLAY,  K.C. 


H^^  KOW  ISSUED. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS    (1694   to    1866),    complete    in 
11  vols,  royal  8vo.    Price  net,  half  bound,  £22. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  (including  Indian  Appeals)  (1809  to 
1872),  complete  in  9  vols.     Price  net,  half  bound, 

£13 :  10s. 

CHANCERY  (including   Collateral   Reports)   (1557  to 
1866),  complete  in  27  vols.    Price  net,  half  bound, 

£40  :  10s. 

ROLLS  COURT  (1829   to  1866),  complete  in  8  vols. 
Price  net,  half  bound,  £12. 

VICE-CHANCELLORS    (1815  to  1865),   complete  in 
16  vols.     Price  net,  half  bound,  £24. 

lJeS=*   ^^^  PUBLISHINO. 
KING^S  BENCH  and  QUEEN'S  BENCH  (1378  to  1865), 
including  Collateral  Reports,  complete  in  about  40  vols. 
Price  per  volume  ne/,  half  bound,  30s. 

The  Volumes  are  not  sold  separately. 

Full  Prospediia  sent  on  application  to — 

Stevens  &  Sons,  Ld.,  1 19  &  120,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


By  Subscribing  to  Sorles  A,  you  will  saw  at  loast  dBt  s5s. 
*      NINETEENTH  YEAR  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
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ANNUAL  PREPAID  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Series  Ay  comprising  Nos.  1,  2, 3,  4  and  6  .  £2    8s>y  or  carriage  free^  £2  lOs* 

,,     B,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4   £1  I8s.y         ditto  £2     Os. 

„      Cv  Nos.  3,  4  and  6 £1  I5s.y  ditto  £1    17s. 

Extra  for  India-paper  Editions:  78.  for  Series  A:  3s.  6d.  for  Series  BorO. 


Subscribers  to  the  various  Series  will  obtain  the  following  Standard  WorhSj 

delivered  on  the  day  of  publication : — 

1.  THE  ANNUAL  PRACTICE. 

By  Thomas  Snow,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Charles  Burnky,  a 
Master  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  F.  A.  Stringer,  of  the 
Central  Office,  Bojal  Courts  of  Justice.  Price  25b.  net.  India- 
Paper  Edition,  3b.  6d.  extra. 

2.  THE  A  B  C  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OP  THE 

STJPHEME  COXTBT. 

By  P.  A.  STRnfQEK,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  "Annual 
Ftactice."    Price  5b.  net. 

3.  THE  ANNUAL  &  aUARTERLY  DIGEST  of  ALL  the 

REPORTED  DECISIONS  in  ALL  the  COTTBTS. 

By  John  Mews,  Barrister-at-Law.  {Issued  in  Three  Quarterly^ 
cumulative  parts,  and  complete  in  1  vol,  royal  S&o.,  cloth,) 
Price  17b.  net, 

4.  The  ANNUAL  STATUTES  of  PRACTICAL  UTILITY. 

Alphabetically  arranged,  with  Notes,  &c.,  by  J.  M.  Lely,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Editor  of  Chitty's  Statutes,  &c.  Royal  8vo., 
cloth.  Price  about  7b.  6d.  {Published  after  the  close  of  the 
Session,) 

6.  THE  ANNUAL  COUNTY  COURTS  PRACTICE. 

By  His  Honour  Judge  Smyly,  and  W.  J.  Brooks,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Price  25b.    India-Paper  Edition,  38. 6d.  extra. 

STEVENS  &  SONS,  Ltd.,  119  &  120,  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON. 


PREPARINO^FOR^PUBLICA  TION. 

Bears  Cardinal  Rules  of  Legal   Interpretation.— Second  Edition. 

Collected  and  Arranged  by  &vabd  Bkal,  E^q.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

(In  preparation.) 
Beddoes' Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Mortgage.— Second  Edit. 

By  W.  F.  Beddobs,  Esq.,  Barrister- at-Law.  {In  preparaiim,) 

Surge's  Colonial  Law.  Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Laws  generally  and  in  their  Conflict  with  each  other.— A 
new  Edition.  By  A.  Wood  Rknton,  Eaq.,  Puisne  Jadge,  Cevlon, 
and  G.  G.  PmLLncoaB,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  5  toIs.  Royal 
8vo.  (  Vol.  II.  in  thepre$9.) 

%*  Full  prottpectui  sent  on  application, 

Dicev*s  Digest  of  the  Law  of  England  with  reference  to  the 
Conflict  of  Laws.— Second  Edition.  By  A.  V.  Dicbt,  Esq.,  K.C., 
B.C.L.  {In  theprtu.) 

Digest  of  Cases,  Overruled,  Approved,  or  otherwise  specially 
considered  in  the  English  Courts. — With  extracts  from  the 
Jadgments.  By  W.  A.  G.  Woods,  LL.B.,  and  J.  Rztohib,  M.A., 
Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  {In  the  preu,) 

English  Reports. — A  complete  Re-issue  of  all  the  Decisions  prior  to  1866 
in  about  150  Volumes.  Sixth  Series.  King^s  Bench  and  Queen's 
Bench.  {Now  publi»hi$tg.) 

\*  Full prospeetut  on  application, 

L  ush's  H usband  and  Wife.— Third  Edition.  By  W.  Httsset  Gbiffitb, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  preparation.) 

MacdonelTs  Law  of  Master  and  Servant.— Seoond  Edition.  By  Sir 
John  Macdoksll,  LL.D.,  C.B..  a  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
Edwabd  a.  Mitchell Innes, E»q.,  Barrister-at  Law.  {In preparation.) 

Macnamara's  Dicest  of  the  Law  of  Carriers  of  Goods  and  Pas- 
sengers by  Land  and  Internal  Navigation.— Second  Edition. 
By  Walteb  Henbt  Macnamaba,  Enq.,  a  Master  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Re^strar  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  and  W.  A. 
BoBEBTSON,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  preparation^ 

Palmer's  Company  Precedents.— Part  TIL  Debbntubbs  and  Debek- 
TUBE  Stock.  Tenth  Edition.  By  Fbancis  Bbautobt  Pauceb,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  ( In  preparation.) 

Pollock's  Law  of  Torts:  a  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Obligations 
arising  from  Civil  Wrongs  in  the  Common  Law.  Eighth  Edition. 
By  Sir  Fbedkbice  Poli.oce,  Bart.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of 
'  •  Principles  of  Contract,"  &c.  {In  the prees.) 

Robinson's  Law  relating  to  Income  Tax.— Second  Edition.  By 
Abthub  Robinson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  the  press.) 

Talbot  and  Fort's  Index  of  Cases  Judicially  noticed,  1865  to 
1905. — Second  Edition.  By  M.  R.  Mehta,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.  {In  the  press,) 

Teniperley's  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  1894  to  1906.— Seoond 
Edition.  By  Robebt  Texfeblet,  ^^'i  Solicitor,  Hitbebt  Stuabt 
MooBE,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Alfbed  BucionLL,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  {Nearly  ready,) 

Wang's  German  Civil  Code.— Translated  and  annotated  with  an  His- 
torical Introduction  and  Appendices.  By  Chvno  Hux  Wano, 
D.C.L.,  Esq.  {In  the  press.) 

Williams'  Law  relating  to  Legal  Representatives :  Real  and  Per- 
sonal.—Seoond  Edition.  By  Sydney  E.  Wiluahb,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.  (In  preparation.) 

Woodfall's  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.— Eighteentii  Edition.  By 
W.  A.  AooB,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  .   (In  thepreos,) 

Jtilii;viC»5  JkHJy  SONS,  Ld.,  119  *  120,  CHA14UEBT  LANE,  LONDON. 
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Palmer's  Company  Precedents. — For  use  in  relation  to 

CompanieB  subject  to  the  Companies  Acts. 

PabtI.:  GEWKRAL  FOEMB.     Mnth  Edition.     By  F.  B.  PALMER,  Barrister-at-Law, 

aasisted  by  the  Hon.  C.  MACNAGHTEN,  K.C.,  and  FRANK  EVANS,  Bairister-at- 
Law.    Royal  8ro.    1906.    Price  36«.  cloth. 

Pabt  II. :  WDTDIKO-TrP  IPEMB  AHD  PRAOTIOg.    Ifinth  Edition.    By  F.  B.  PALMER, 

assisted  by  FRANK  E VAM  8,  Barristers-at-Law.    Eoyal^vo.    1904.    Fricc  d2t.  doth. 

Palmer's    Company  Law.  —  A  Practical   Handbook  for 

Lawyers  and  Business  Men.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Coinpanies  Acts, 
1862  to  1900,  and  Rules.  Fifth  Edition.  By  FRANCIS  BEAUFORT  PALMER, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Eoffal  Svo.    1905.    JPrice  I2t,  6d.  cloth. 

Palmer's  Peerage  Law  in  England:  A  Practical  Treatise 

for  Lawyers  and  Laymen.  With  an  Appendix  of  Peerage  Charters  and  Letters 
Patent  (in  English).  By  FRANCIS  BEAUFORT  PALMER,  Bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Author  of  **  Company  Precedents,"  &c.  EoyaiSro.   1907.  Price  12«.  6d.  cloth. 

Bnssell's  Treatise  on  the  Power  and  Duty  of  an  Arbi- 
trator, and  the  Law  of  Submissions  and  Awards.  Ninth  Edition.  By  EDWARD 
POLLOCK,  an  Official  Referee  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  H.  W.  POLLOCK, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Eoyal  Svo.    1906.    Price  il.  10«.  cloth. 

Williams'  Law  of  Ezecntors  and  Administrators. — Tenth 

Edition.  By  the  RiOHT  How.  SIR  ROLAND  VAUGHAN  WTLLIAMS,  a  Loid 
Justice  of  Appeal,  and  ARTHUR  ROBERT  INGPEN,  K.C.  Two  Volt.  Eoyal%vo. 
1906.    Price  4/.  cloth. 

Powles  and  Oakley  on  Probate. — Fourth  Edition.   Revised, 

Re-arranged,  and  in  great  part  Re- written,  with  a  full  collection  of  Forms. 
Part  I. :  The  Law.  By  L.  D.  POWLES,  Barrister-at-Law,  District  Probate 
Registrar  for  Norwich.  Part  II. :  Thk  Pbaotice.  Contentious  I^lacticb.  By 
W.  M.  F.  WATERTON,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Probate  Registry ,  Somenet  Qouse. 
NoN-CoNTENTious  PRACTICE.  By  E.  LOVELL  MANSBRIDGE,  of  the  Probate 
Registry,  Somerset  House.    Demy  %vo.    1906.    Price  \l.  IO0.  cloth. 

Harris'  Hints  on  Advocacy. — Conduct  of  Cases,  Civil  and 

Criminal.  Classes  of  Witnesses  and  Suggestions  for  Cross-examining  them,  &c.,  &c. 
By  RICHARD  HARRIS,  K.C.  Thirteenth  Edition.  Royal  l2mo.  1906.  Price 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Pocket  Law  Lexicon. — Explaining  Technical  Words, 

Phrases  and  Maxims  of  the  English,  Scotch  and  Roman  Law.  Fourth  Edition^  By 
JOSEPH  E.  MORRIS,  Barrister-at-Law.    Fcap.  ikw.    1905.    Price  6e.6d.  cloth. 

Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Partnership.  —  JEiffhth 

Edition.  With  an  Appendix  of  Forms.  By  Sib  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart, 
Barrister-at-Law.    IJemy  8vo.    1905.    Price  10«.  cloth. 

Spencer's  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Acts,  1883 — 

1900,  with  Explanatory  Notes.  Third  Edition.  By  AUBREY  J.  SPENCER, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  ^o.    1906.    Price  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

Stroud's  Dictionary  of   Words  and  Phrases  Judicially 

Interpreted ;  to  which  has  been  added  Statutory  Definitions. — Second  Edition,  By 
F.  STROUD,  Barrister-at-Law.     In  3  Vole.    Royal  Sro.    1903.    Price  4/.  4*.  cloth. 

Odgers    on    Libel    and    Slander.  —  Fourth    Edition.     By 

W.  BLAKE  ODGEPS,  LL.D.,  K.d,  and  J.  BROMLET  EAMES,  Barrirter-at- 
Law.    Royal  Svo.     190o.    JVice  il.  129.  cloth. 

Odgers'  Principles  of  Pleading  and  Practice  in  Civil 

Actions  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.— iStar^A  Edition.  By  W.  BLAKE  ODGERS, 
LL.D.,  K.C.  Recorder  of  Plymouth,  Author  of  **  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and 
Slander."    Demy  Svo.    1906.    Price  128.  M.  cloth.     ' 

Eustace's  Practical  Hints  on  Pleading, — By  Alex.  Ander- 
son EUSTACE,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Sw.    1907.    Price  be.  cloth. 

Chambers'  Handbook  for  Public  Meetings. — Third  Edit 

By  GEO.  F.   CHAMBERS,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  l2mo.     1907.     Price^  met, 
ftJe  28.  ed.  doth.  ^ 

*»*  A  Cataloffue  of  New  Law  Works  gratis  on  application. 
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IM,       ffTEVENS  AND  SONS,  LISTITED,  119  &  120,  CHANCERT  LANE,  LONDON,      tf' 

THE  GREATEST  WORK  IH  LEQAL  LITERATURE. 

pV  KING'S    oLAojiNii  nencing. 

THE  EHiJiiH  PORTS, 

3  6105  044  258  254 

FULL   VERBATIM    REPRINT    ANNOTATED. 


CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEE:  [Great  BriW 

The  Right  Hon.  Thb  Euu,  of  Halsbuhy-,  lately  Lord  HLgh  Chunoallot  of 
The  Right  Hod.  Lobd  Alverstonb,  Lord  Chi«f  Justice  Af  Engltmd  ; 
The  BJght  Hon.  Loko  Coluns,  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinarj : 
Sir  R.  S.  FiNUY,  E.G.,  lately  Attomcy-Cioneral. 


FoLiowmo  on  the  compleU  re-i«sue  in  "1  volumea  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Privy 
Catmoil,  ChanixTj.  Bolls  Court  and  Tice-Chancellore  Reporte,  the  KINQ'S  BENCH 
8BBIES  is  DOW  in  course  of  publication,  and  may  be  subatribed  for  aeparately. 

This  eeries  ia  parhapa  the  most  important  of  all  the  reports  prior  to  1866.  A 
complete  set  of  the  originaLi  from  Bellewe,  13TS-1400,  down  to  and  inolnding  Beat 
and  Smith,  1861-1866,  with  all  the  collateral  reporters,  ezteudii  to  no  fewer  than 
ZSO  volumes  of  all  sizes  and  styles  of  printing.  These  are  vcij  oostty,  and  would 
almost  require  a  sepsnte  room  for  their  accommodation.  Subscribers  will  have 
the  privilege  of  possessiiig  a  complete  sjinotated  reprint  of  all  of  these  iuraloable 
reports  in  about  40  uniform  volumes  iu  a  modern  and  muoh  more  legible  style  of 
type,  at  a  cost  of  30a.  per  volume. 

The  reports  will  be  reprinted  in  strictly  chronological  order,  and  as  the  origiual 
pagination  and  machinery  of  reference  will  be  maintained,  references  from  text-boobs 
and  digests  will  be  found  even  more  eaaily  thsji  in  the  originals. 

n^-  NOW  ISStrBB. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS  (1694  to  1866).  complete  In 
11  vols,  royal  Bvo.      Price  net,  half  bound,  £22. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  (including  Indian  Appeals)  (1809  to 
1872),  complete  in  9  vols.    Price  act,  half  bound,  £13 :10s. 

CHANCERY  (including  Collateral  Reports)  (1557  to 
1866),  complete  in  27  vols.    Price  net,  tialf  bound,  £40 :  IDs. 

ROLLS  COURT  (1829  to  1866),  complete  in  8  vols. 
Price  net,  half  bound,  £12. 

VICE-CHANCELLORS  (1815  to  1865),  complete  in 
16  vols.    Price  net,  half  bound,  £84. 

The  Voltuuas  are  not  sold  Hparately. 
Full  partieulart  imi  on  flBBlimfina^ 

f  Stevens  &.  Sons, 


%•  A  lergt  ilick  ef  ^ 


it  ""  f["P^'""''""lf   I"     - 

i,L(  ^;y_LaneJ-ondon^^ 


